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PREFA 0 E. 


IJMIE only need for a preface is to give me an oppor- 
tunity of expressing my aeknow lodgments to those* 
oilicers who have helped me in this work. 

liy the permission of the Government of India, 1 
visited the head-quarters of the several Local Govern- 
ments to collect the hooks, reports, and other documents 
necessary to compile this Manual. 

When the results of my enquiry had been put to- 
gether, I printed a rough draft of what I proposed to sa v 
regarding each province, and circulated this to various 
officers for criticism and advice. 

The friendly reception I everywhere met with, the 
kindness and the patience with which officers in every 
province listened to my questions and gave me access 
to the information I required, the valuable notes which 
many of them afterwards furnished me on reading my 
first, rough print, — these demand my warmest, acknow- 
ledgments. Without this aid, the really great labour in- 
volved in the preparation of this Manual could newer 
have been accomplished. 

Where the assistance received was so general and 
so valuable, it is difficult to make mention of one 
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NOTE. 


Vernacular terms (including the names of places) are repre- 
sented, wherever possible, by simple IranuM era lion, except in cases 
where the term has become practically Anglicised. 

Transliteration gives the student an immediate clue to the 
actual vernacular term, and that is the really important thiug. The 
pronunciation will usually be known to him. Where this is not 
the ease, I may briefly indicate that all accented vowels, ;i, \ J u, 
are pronounced in the continental fashion (as la go, vino, puro, in 
Italian) ; “ e " is always as c ay ’ in dot/ ; “ y " is always a conso- 
nant ; “o” is always long as in "depot" (never short as in 
te potter"). 

As tor the unaccented vowels, — 

c a 9 is always as c a 9 in organ, 

( i * ( i 9 in pit . 

‘ u ’ - < u 9 in pull. 

As a rule, typographical difficulties prevented my using diacri- 
tical points to distinguish the consonants ; 1 have, however, indi- 
cated the £ by an apostrophe (as in J arzi), and the j is distin- 
guished from tile ui by use of the letter q alone. 

This is of course only a rough account of the matter, but it will 
save an Lnglisli reader from absolutely mispronouncing the words. 
The only terms that ought to have been transliterated, and are not 
uniformly so, are words from Madras and British Burma. The 
former I have transliteral ed, wherever 1 could, on the authority 
of Wilson’ a (Uomirg ; for the latter no system of transliteration 
has yet been adopted. In two instances I have adopted a modified 
spelling, because the words occur repeatedly and the accentuation 
is typographically troublesome: I have written “ ruiyat ” and 
“ talmplar, ” though correct Ig these words should be rafiyat ” and 
** ta’allutplar.” 


B. H. B.-L\ 




INTRODUCTION 


EXPLAINING TIIE OBJECT OP THIS MANUAL. 

It is necessary to render a brief account of this Manual;— how 
it came into existence, and what object it aims at fulfilling. 

It had long been desired that Forest Officers should become 
better acquainted with the land and revenue systems of the coun- 
try, But the conditions of a forester's life, especially as regards 
facilities for reference to books, require that any subject to be studied 
should be available in a handy, or at least in a manageable, 
volume. 

Unfortunately such a Manual has not hitherto existed. There 
is no account of the land and revenue systems sufficiently suc- 
cinct to be contained in one volume of a size which is not forbidding, 
or sufficiently precise to be a text-book for study. I have found 
nothing between the brief and general accounts contained in 
Campbell's Modern India or Chesney's Indian Polity on the one 
hand, and the detailed " Revenue Manuals," Volumes of Circulars, 
and Codes of Acts and Regulations of each province, on the other ; 
able as the former are, they are not sufficient for the purpose ; the 
latter are costly and more or less inaccessible. 

It was therefore necessary to prepare a Manual which would 
answer the conditions required ; would be in reasonable compass, and 
yet would go into sufficient detail to enable an officer to know how 
to act in a matter of revenue law, when in the course of his 
official duty it was necessary to do so. This latter requirement 
I have endeavoured specially to meet, by abundant references in the 
footnotes, to the Acts and other sources from which more detailed 
information can be obtained. 

At the same time there was a strong inducement to undertake 
the task, in the fact that there are many others besides Forest 
Officers to whom such a work will probably prove acceptable. 
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INTRODUCTION* 


Officers who have lately come to India to take part in its ad- 
ministration may desire to make a preliminary survey of the ground 
generally, before entering on a detailed study of their duties in the 
particular province to which they have been appointed. There are 
also many persons who now devote themselves to a study of the 
financial and economic welfare of India ; these are especially in 
want of an easy means of studying the land and revenue systems. 
Indeed, the reasons why a study of this system is so necessary to 
all who would help forward the progress of India, arc also to a 
great extent the reasons why Forest Officers should understand 
them. 

The first of these reasons will only be fully appreciated when 
some progress has been made in the examination of the systems 
themselves. Here I must ask the student to take it on my . 
statement, that the land revenue system is so bound up with the 
whole administration of Government, that a general idea of it, is, if 
not absolutely necessary, still highly desirable for an officer of 
almost any department, who wishes to take his place intelligently 
as a member of the composite body of officials jointly engaged in the 
administration of the country and the promotion of its prosperity. 

With a Forest Officer it is especially so; the estates he has 
charge of supply the wants of the people, aud are more or less con- 
nected (through the exercise of forest rights and privileges) with 
their daily life. To administer such estates efficiently, a perfectly 
cordial relation between the District Officers and those in charge 
of the forest estates must be maintained. Nothing is more detri- 
mental to the best interest of the forest administration, than a feel- 
ing that the Forest Officer is a person who is for ever trying to 
press one class of rights, while the District Officer is occupied in 
restraining him by putting forward antagonistic rights of another 
class. 

Forests exist for the public good, and for that good individuals^ 
must submit to a limited amount of interference with rights or 
privileges which, if unrestricted, would result in waste. To effect 
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this without undue oppression, requires the co-operation of both 
"classes of officers; each must understand and appreciate the point 
of view of the other. Officers engaged in the revenue administra- 
tion of a district would no doubt welcome the means of under- 
standing more systematically, the importance of forests and their 
place in the economy of nature. This want, it is hoped, ma$, 
before long, be supplied 1 . But, on the other hand, to enable 
Forest Officers to understand the point of view of the District 
Officer, and to afford him the means of taking up a secure position 
in his work of administration, there cannot be a better preparation 
than a study of the land revenue systems of India. 

The second reason is a more special one. 

Forest estates are nearly always constituted out of waste land 
at the disposal of the State, which has been excluded by the land 
revenue settlement arrangements from the area of the village lands 
or estate dealt with. Hence boundary questions depend in many 
cases on revenue records and settlement maps; and the Forest 
Officer is brought into contact with “patwdris,” “ karnams,” head- 
men, and others, whose functions can only be understood with refer- 
ence to the land revenue law of their district. He has also to 
refer to " records of rights,” village maps, “ khasras,” “ field regis- 
ters,” and so forth, all of which are the result of revenue settle- 
ment operations. 

It will thus, I think, be clear that a study of the subjects com- 
prised in this Manual has a very practical importance to the Forest 
Officer, apart from that more general importance to which I first 
alluded. 

How far the method in which the Manual has been prepared, 
will adapt it to fulfil the requirements of study, can only be seen 
when the work has been in the hands of Forest Officers and the 

1 Wlmt is wanted is a popular but accurate book of small size, on the model of 
the French book (which I can cordially recommend to the perusal of all classes; it 
can be ordered anywhere, and costs 2 francs), " Jules Clave £ tudes snr Tlconomie 
forcst^re’* (Guillaumin et Cie. : Paris, 14 Rue Richelieu). 
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public generally for some little time. That my book must contain 
some errors, and still more omissions, I feel certain ; but th£ reader 
will be disposed to regard such defects with indulgence, when he 
recollects the wide scope of the work, and the limited time at my 
disposal for its preparation. I hope also that the references in the 
footnotes will often supply the means of correcting or obviating to 
some extent the defects of the text. 

B. H. BADEN-POWEIJj. 


Lauokk. 



BOOK I. 

A GENERAL VIEW OP TIIE PROVINCES OP BRITISH INDIA ; 
THEIR REVENUE ADMINISTRATION AND TENURES. 




LAND REVENUE SYSTEMS 

AND 

LAND TENURES 

OF 

BRITISH INDIA. 


CHAPTER I. 

OF THE PROVINCES UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, AND 
HOW THEY WERE CREATED. 


§ 1. — Introductory . 

As this Manual is devoted to the consideration of the Land 
Tenures and Revenue Systems’ which distinguish the different 
provinces of India, it will be well to understand how these provinces 
came into separate existence for the purposes of administrative 
government. The limits of my work, however, preclude me from 
entering on anything like a historical sketch of the progress 
of those great and unforeseen events which led to so vadt a 
territory being brought under British rule : for such information 
the standard Histories of India must be consulted. I must pluuge 
at once in medias res , only pausing briefly to remind the reader 
that the history of the British rule in India is the history of a 
trading Company, which in the course of events, became a govern- 
ing power, and which ultimately, being dethroned by the Supreme 
Legislature in 185S, left the huge fabric of its dominion to be 
administered by the Crown. 
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§ 2 .—The Presidencies. 

So long as the East India Company 1 was, as a body, chiefly con- 
cerned with trade, the charters granted to it by the Crown (from the 
first memorable grant of December 81st, A. D. 1600, onwards) 
related, as might be expected, chiefly to trading interests. 

The first settlements, — at Surat (A. D. 1613), on the Coroman- 
del Coast, at Fort St. George (A. D. 1610), and at Fort William in 
Bengal (A. D. 1698), were mere “factories” for trading purposes 3 . 
These factories then became “ settlements,” which were governed 
internally each by a " President and Board.” In the course of 
time, out-stations or dependent factories grew up under the shelter 
of the parent, and then the original factory was spoken of as the 
“ Presidency town,” or centre of the territory where the President 
resided. In this way, what we now call “the three Presidencies 3 ,” 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, came into existence. 

In 1773, the government of the Presidency of Fort William 
was entrusted to a Governor General and Council, who had a cer- 
tain control over the other Presidencies. This was provided by 
the Act (18 Geo. Ill, Cap. 63) known as the “ Regulating Act.” 

f 

1 The titlo a East India Company” originated with the Act of Parliament 3 and 4 
Wm. IV, Cap. 85 (A. I). 1833). Section 111 says that the Company may he de- 
scribed ns the “East Indiu Company.” At first the Company wus called “the 
Governor and Company of Merchants trading to the East Indies.” Then a rival 
Company was formed, called “ the English Company trading to the East Indies.” 
These two Companies were afterwards united, and, by tho Act of Queen Anno 
(6 Anne, Cap. 17, Sec. 13), the style became “the United Company of Merchants 
of England trading to the East Indies.” Last of all, the Act of William IV, first 
quoted, legalised tho formal use of tho designation ever since in uso. It is, however, 
frequently used in the titles of Statutes prior to this, e. g. t 9 Anno, Cap. 7 ; 10 
Geo. Ill, Cap. 47 ; 13 Geo. Ill, Cap. 63. 

2 And, indeed, they were not “ possessions,” but the traders were tho tenants of 
the Mughal Emperor. The first actual possession was the Island of Bombay, ceded 
by Portugal, in 1661, to Charles II, as part of the marriage dowry of the Infanta. 
This island was granted to the Company in 1669. 

8 The use of this term has never, even in Acts of Parliament, been precise : some- 
times It is meant to signify tbo form of Government, sometimes tbe place which 
was the seat of that Government; at other times it meant the territories under such 
Government, 
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It was not till twenty years after (33 Geo. Ill, Cap. 52) that the 
government of Bombay and Madras, respectively, was formally 
vested in a Governor with three Councillors 4 . 

These territorial divisions of India, called Presidencies, could not 
be authoritatively defined from the first ; they' gradually grew up 
under the effect of circumstances. 

Territories that were conquered or ceded to the Company, were, 
naturally enough, in the first instance attached to the Presidency 
whose forces had subdued them, or whose Government had nego- 
ciated their cession. Thus, for instance, Bengal, Bihdr, and Orissa, 
went to Fort William ; the' territory acquired from the Nawab 
of the Carnatic, to Fort St. George ; and the territories taken in 
1818 from the Pcshwa Baji Rao, to Bombay; and so on. 

No one could foresee what course events would take ; and when 
it is recollected under what very different circumstances, at what 
different dates, and under what unexpected conditions, province 
after province was added to the government of the Company, it is 
not surprising that the Legislature should not, ab initio , have hit 
upon a convenient and uniform procedure, which would enable 
all acquisitions of territory to be added on to one or other of the 
existing centres of Government, in a systematic manner. The 
student will n«t therefore be surprised to find that the legislative 
provisions for the formation and government of the provinces of 
India are not contained in one law, but were developed gradually 
by successive Acts, each of which corrected the errors, or enlarged 
the provisions, of the former ones. 

§ 3 . — Method of dealing with new territories . 

Until quite a late date (as will be seen hereafter) no Statute 
gave any power to provide for auy new territory, otherwise than by 
attaching it to one or other of the three historical Presidencies. 
But as a matter of fact, large areas of country, when conquered or 

4 Tho term "Governor or President, *' however, begins to appear before that; 
e.g , 9 iu section 39 of the Regulating Act itself ; and iu 26 Geo. Ill, Cup. 57. 
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ceded to the British by treaty, were not definitely attached to any 
Presidency ; at any rate, it was doubtful whether they were in- 
tended to be so or not. This was especially the case with the Bengal 
Presidency ; it became in fact, difficult to say with precision, 
what were the exact limits of that Presidency, or whether such and 
such a district was in it or not ; and that afterwards gave rise to 
questions as to whether particular laws were in force or not. 

The Act 39 and 40 Geo. Ill, Cap. 79 (A. D. 1800), was the 
first distinctly to empower 5 6 the Court of Directors in England, to 
determine what places should be subject to cither Presidency, and 
set the example by declaring the districts forming the province of 
Benares (ceded in 1775) to be formally " annexed” to the Bengal 
Presidency. 

After this, nothing of importance on the subject of territorial 
division appears till the year 1833, when the 3 and 4 Wm. IV, 
Cap. 86, was passed. 

By this time the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay had 
nearly reached the limits which they afterwards retained, and 
these were territorially convenient ; but the remaining Presidency of 
Bengal had attained most unwieldy dimensions. Not only had 
Cuttack (Katak) been added to Orissa (thus bringing up the fron- 
tier of Bengal to that of Madras), and the large provinces of Assam, 
Arracan, and Tenasserim been acquired as the result of the first 
Burmese War iu 182 but most of what we now call the North- 
West Provinces 0 , had been also annexed to it. The Act of 1833 

5 There are Acta of 1773 and 1793 which make allusion to tho subject, hut the 
Act of 1800 is the first which directly deals with it. 

6 These large additions in the north-west (besides the Benares Kingdom above 
alluded to) consisted ot the districts ceded in 1801 by tho Nawab of Oudh, and 
comprised the country uow known as the districts of Allahabad, Fatihpur, Cawn- 
pore, part of Azhngarh, Gorakhpur, Bareli, Murddabad, Bijiinur, Biul don, and 
Shahjahdnpur. Soon after, a subordinate of the Nawdb’s ceded Farukhdbdd ; and 
not long after followed the districts ceded at the close of the Mardthd War (which 
began in 1803): these were Etdwn, Mainpdri, Aligarh, Bulandsliahr, Meerut, Mu- 
zoffaniagar, Salidranpur, Agra, Mathura, and Delhi (the latter 'including all that is 
iuw under the Cominissioncrbhips of Delhi and HUsar) ; also Uauda and parts of 
Bandclkliand. 
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therefore (seotion 38) proposed to divide this enormous Presidency 
into ttvo parts, to be called “ the Presidency of Fort William in 
Bengal," and the " Presidency of Agra 7 ." 

It was to be determined locally, what territories should be 
allotted to each. 

§ 4.— The first Lieutenant- Governorship [N.-W. Provinces ). 

Though a “Governor of Agra" was actually appointed 8 , the 
scheme was early abandoned, and instead of forming a new Presi- 
dency, the “ North-West Provinces" were separated from the rest 
of Bengal and placed under a Lieutenant-Governor, This was 
ordered in 1836, and was legalised by the 5 and 6 Wm. IV, 
Cap. 52 (1835), which suspended the previous enactment ordering 
the creation of two presidencies, and rendered valid the appointment 
of the Lieutenant-Governor. Bengal was thus partly relieved and 
reduced to more reasonable dimensions. 

• § 5. — The Government of Bengal . 

But still there was another difficulty. There was no separate 
Governor or Lieutenant-Governor for Bengal. The Governor 
General of India was ex-ofiicio Governor of Bengal \ that is to say, 
he had to do\he work of a local Governor in addition to his func- 
tions as Governor General with supreme control over all Govern- 
ments. Accordingly, the Statute 16 and 17 Vic., Cap. 95 (1853), 
authorised the appointment of a separate Governor of Bengal, or 
(until such an officer should be appointed) a Lieutenant-Governor. 
This Act also looks back on the arrangements made for the North- 
West Provinces (just described), and again confirms them, going 
on to say that the Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal was to consist 
of such part of the territories of the Presidency, as for the time 


7 This attempt to attach the historic reminiscences involved in the term “ Presi- 

dency” to Agra, which had never known the system of “ President and Board,” is 


curious. 

8 See Notification (in the Political Department) of the 14th November 1834. 
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being, was not under the new Lieutenant-Governorship of the 
North-West Provinces. 

A Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal was accordingly appointed 
under this Act 9 . 

§ 6. Unattached Provinces . 

So far then as the territory actually attached to the Bengal 
Presidency is concerned, the matter was settled ; but at this time 
there were many districts which had never been placed under any 
presidency at all. Such were the “ Saugor and Ncrbudda” (Sagar 
and Narbada) territories (ceded after the Maratlia War of 1817-18), 
Coorg (Kodagu) 1884, Nagpur (1854), the Panjab (1849), and 
Pegu (1852), How were these to be provided for 10 ? 

It is probable that at first the case was not thoroughly under- 
stood ; at all events, the only additional provision made by the law 
of 1853, was a general power to create one other Presidency besides 
those existing, and if it was not desired to make a “Presidency” 
then to appoint a Lieutenaut-Govcrnor of the territories to be 
provided for. 

But a glance at the list of provinces or districts just given as 
“ unattached,” and a thought as to their geographical position, will 
show that this provision was not sufficient ; the " unattached” 
provinces were too far apart to make it possible to provide for them 
by uniting them under one new “ Presidency.” The power, how- 
ever, to make one new Presidency or Lieutenant-Governorship 
was afterwards made use of for the purpose of constituting the 
Panjfib territories a separate Lieutenant-Governorship 1 . 

In the year 1854, the defect was supplied as regards the re- 
maining British territories in India. 

By the 17 and 18 Vic., Cap. 77, provision was made for the 
government of such territories or parts of territories as “ it might 

9 Seo Resolution, Home Department, No. 415, dated 28th April 1854. 

10 Sind, annexed in 1843, had been attached to Bombay. Oudh was not annexed 
till afloi vvuui.s (1850). 

‘ In 1859. 
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not be advisable to include in any Presidency or Lieutenant- 
Governorship.” Section 3 empowers the Governor General by 
proclamation (under Home sanction) to take such territories under 
bis " immediate authority and management,” or otherwise to provide 
for the administration of them. Under this Act the " Local Ad- 
ministrations ” under Chief Commissioners, as they now exist, were 
constituted. As they are under the “ direct orders ” of the Governor 
General, the Government of India is itself the Local Government 2 3 * * * * , 
and the Chief Commissioner constitutes a "Local Administra- 
tion ” as administering the orders of the Local Government. 

It would of course be inconvenient if the Governor General 
had to exercise directly, in every one of these provinces, all the 
powers of a Local Government, and therefore, in 1867, an Indian 
Act (XXXII) was passed to enable him to relieve himself of 
such detailed work, by delegating certain of his powers as the 
" Local Government ” to the Chief Commissioners then existing, 
which were those of Oudk, the Central Provinces, and British Burma. 
Since then, this process has been further simplified by in- 
serting in Section 2, clause 10 of Act I of 1868 ("The General 
Clauses Act”), a definition of the term "Local Government.” In 
all Acts passed after 1868, when anything is provided to be done 
by a Local Government, that includes the Chief Commissioner of 
any province ; in fact, the delegation of the Governor General's 
power as a Local Government is in all such cases implied by, or con- 
tained in, the legal meaning of the term Local Government 8 . Of 
course the term has this wider meaning only when the context 
or some express provision, does not control or limit it. 

2 Tbe provinces under Lieutenant-Governors are called “ Local Governments,” 
because sueli provinces, though subordinate to the Government of India, arc not 
immediately under the orders of tho Governor Goneral. 

3 The “ General Clauses Act ” of 1868 defines the term u Local Government ” to 

mean, “ tho person authorised by law to administer executive government in the 

part of British India in which the Act containing such expression shall operate, and 

m shall include a Chief Commissioner.” In Assam, where it was not convenient that 

this should take effect, Acts VIII and XII of 1874 were specially enacted, to regu- 

late the powers of the Chief Commissioner. 
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The powers of the Governor General were further enlarged by 
the 46th section of the 24 and 25 Vic., Cap. 67 (“The Indian 
Councils’ Act, 1861”), which gives him power to constitute new 
provinces and to appoint Lieutenant-Governors for them. The 
Act also makes provision for fixing the limits of every " Presi- 
dency division, province or territory in India” for the purposes of 
the Act; and for altering those limits. 

In 1865 the 28th Vic., Cap. 17, provided the power to 
apportion or re-apportion the different territories among the exist- 
ing Governorships and Lieutenant-Governorships. 

There are also provisions of the Indian Legislature regarding 
minor divisions of territory, i.e. } creating new districts and altering 
the existing boundaries of districts, of which it is not here neces- 
sary to speak. 

§ 7 . — Present constitution of Provinces . 

The existing division of the Indian territories not forming part 
of the older Presidencies, is then due to the Acts of 1853, 1854, 
and 1861. 

The Panjab, which had before been a Chief Commissionership, 
was erected into a province under a Lieutenant-Governor 4 , as 
already mentioned. 

Oudh was annexed in 1856 and taken under direct management 
as a Chief Commissionership. In 1877 the then Chief Commis- 
sioner was appointed to be Lieutenant-Governor of the • North- 

4 At first, by the proclamation of annexation and tho despatch organising the 
new province (dated 31st March 1849), a Board of Administration composed of three 
members, was appointed. By the Government of India Notification No. 660, dated 
4th February 1853, the Board was replaced by a Chief Commissioner, to be assisted 
by a Financial and a Judicial Commissioner. Last of all, by Notification No. 1, dated 
1st January 1859, the Governor General “ proclaimed that a separate Lieutenant- 
Governorship for tho territories on the extreme northern frontier of Her Majesty’s 
Indian Empire shall be established, and that the Panjab, the tracts commonly called 
the tians-Sutlej States, the cis- Sutlej States, and the Delhi territory, shall be the 
jurisdiction of tho Lieutenant-Governor.” These limits are maintained to the pro- ( 
sent day. The Delhi districts were transferred to the Pan j Ah by Act XXXVI11 of 
I858» now repealed as spent. 
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West ^Provinces, and this practically, to some extent, amalgamated 
the two provinces, without, however, destroying any special admi- 
nistrative features of either 6 . 

By Resolution (Foreign Department) No. 9 of 2nd November 
1861 , the Chief Commissionership of the Central Provinces was 
constituted. This province was made up of the Sagar and Nar- 
bada territories and the Ndgpur province; some other districts 
being afterwards added. The notification contains a long history 
of the administration of these provinces 6 . 

British Burma was constituted a Chief Commissionership 
on its present footing also in 1882 7 . As in the case of the Central 
Provinces, the Resolution gives a history of the previous adminis- 
tration ; it recites that there had been three separate Commis- 
sioners of Arracan, Pegu, and Tenasserim, respectively ; the first had 

6 Proceedings of Government of India, Home Department, No. 45, dated 17th 
January 1877. In order to facilitate the action of Government, an Act (XIV of 
1878) was passed, which in many matters assimilated the powers of the Chief 
Commissioner of Oudh to tliose which the Lieutenant-Governor would exercise. 
This assimilation is chiefly effected by repealing some of the provisions in various 
Acts which require the Governor General’s sanction to the Chief Commissioner’s 
proceedings. 

fi Nagpur had been under a Commissioner as Agent for the Governor General. 
The Sflgar and Narbada districts had at various times been transferred from. one 
Government to another. They were originally under the Supreme Government ; sub- 
sequently they were placed under the Lieutenant-Governor at Agra. Again, in 1842, 
the general control of them was vested in a Commissioner and Governor General's 
Agent, in direct communication with the Supremo Government, while the supervision 
of fiscal and judicial affairs remained with the Suddcr Board and Sudder Court at 
Agra, respectively. After this, the general jurisdiction was again transferred to the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces, and so remained till tho noti- 
fication issued in 1861. Nimdr had been managed chiefly as an ‘assigned district' 
till its cession ns a whole in 1860. Sambalpur was added to the Central Provinces 
in 1862, Nimfir in 1864, and a small estate called Bijragogarli in 1865. Tlio fact 
that some tracts in Ndgpur were coded in 181 7 does not place Nagpur first in tho 
list of acquisitions. The province as a whole had been managed since the defeat of 
Appa Sahib in 1817, on behalf of the minor Bhonsla l?nja (Raglioji III). He suc- 
ceeded to the estates in 1830, but died without heirs in 1853, and the province lapsed 
to the British Government. The Revenue Settlement was introduced in 1860. Tho 
9 history of this, may be«found in the ,f Law of tho Central Provinces," by J. G. 
Nicliolls, page 337, et $eq. 

7 Resolution, Foreign Department (General), No. 212, dated 31st January 1862. 
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been under Bengal, the others directly under the Government of 
India; it was now desirable to unite them under one Chief Com- 
missioner. 

Berar (the Hyderabad Assigned Districts) is governed by 
British officers in virtue of the treaties of 1853 and I860 8 . By the 
first treaty Berar and some other territories were assigned for the 
payment of interest on the debt due to the East India Company for 
the support of the Hyderabad Contingent force, and for some other 
purposes. The assignment was subject to an annual account of 
receipts and expenses. By the treaty of 1860 the debt was 
declared cancelled ; certain of the territories assigned under the 
first treaty were restored, and Berar alone retained (within the 
general limits it now occupies, but including certain taluqas inside 
the boundaries which were before exempt from management). No 
account is now rendered to the Nizam, but the British Govern- 
ment pays to him any surplus it may have in hand after meeting 
the cost of administration, the cost of the troops of the Contingent, 
and certain allowances and pensions specified in the treaty. 

The district of Ajmer and the Merwara parganas were con- 
stituted a Chief Commissionersliip 9 , the Governor Generali Agent 
for Rajputana being cx-ojficio Chief Commissioner. 

The latest change has been to create Assam into a separate 
Chief Commissionersliip, it being taken under the direct orders 
of the Governor General under the provisions of the Act of 
1854? 10 . 


8 Article 6 of the treaty of 1853 anil article 6 of the treaty of 26th December 
1860 (Aitchison’s Treaties, Vol. 5, pp. 214-224). By the treaty of 1853 the districts 
arc assigned "to the exclusive management of the British Resident for the tirao 
being at Hyderabad and to such officers acting under his orders, as may from time 
to time be appointed by the Government of India to the charge of those districts.” 

*' By Notification No. 1007 (Foreign Department), dated 26tli May 1871. Thi 8 
notification is also under the 17 and 18 Vic., Cap. 77, Section 3. 

10 Sec Notification No. 379, dated 7th February 1874 (Gazette of India , Part II, 
p. 53). Assam includes Kamrup, Darrang, Naiigong, Sihsagur, Lukhimpur, the Garo « 
Hills, the Khasi and Jaintyd Hills, the Naga Hills, Cachur and Goulpara. Sylhet was 
afterwards added, but in the same year. 
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§ 8. — Non-Regulation provinces. 

It may here be naturally asked, why, although some of these 
provinces were not so geographically situated as to be capable of 
annexation to particular Presidencies, the others were not so 
annexed. In the first place, this would have made the Presidencies 
in some cases of too great an extent and very incompact. But 
there is another reason which no doubt, at the time, had still greater 
weight. It should be borne in mind that by the Statute of 1800 
the consequence of such annexation would be, to render the new 
territories in all cases subject to the Regulations of the Presi- 
dency to which they were attached. -This it was felt would be 
inconvenient ; the Regulations were too precise and technical, and 
did not give sufficient latitude for that gradually progressive and 
paternal method of administration which experience has shown to 
be necessary in dealing with provinces newly brought under the 
influence of Western ideas of government. 

Indeed, some difficulty had already been felt with reference to 
certain districts of the older provinces, which could not conveniently 
have been disjoined from the presidency or province in which they 
were situated ; special Acts had to be passed to exempt such dis- 
tricts from the ordinary law 1 . 

Accordingly, when whole provinces like the Panjab, Pegu, Oudh, 
and the Central Provinces, were in the same condition, it was natural 
that, on annexation, they should not have been declared to be 
attached to any Presidency. Consequently, these territories did not 
come under the Regulations 2 , and became (as they are still called) 

1 Somo of these old Acta a re mentioned in Schedule II to Act XIV of 1874. 
These are mostly repealed as no longor necessary under the new system of “ Sche- 
duled Districts/’ which will bo explained hereafter. 

2 This is quite Correct, although in the Local Laws Acts, eg., of Oudh and tho 
Panjab, thore will be found & fow of the Bengal Regulations quoted as " in force” in 
these provinces. This is done because such Regulations have practically been com- 
plied with, or because in the orders for settling the administration of the now 
'provinces, it was directed that the " general spirit” of certain Regulations should bo 
followed, and it is more convenient now to recognise them os in force. 
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“ Non-Regulation Provinces” ; and they now comprise the larger 
portion of the total number of districts in British India 9 . 

It will next be asked what at the present time is practically the 
difference between a Non- Regulation and a Regulation Province? 
The answer to this will be better understood when we have taken 
a brief survey of the legislative powers of the Government. 
Here I will only *so far anticipate as to say, that as far as the 
nature of the laws in force, the distinction has practically dis- 
appeared in favour of one which really is important, which is that 
certain parts of several provinces (whether these provinces as a 
whole are “ Regulation ” or “ Non-Regulation ”) are, or may be, 
by Act XIV of 1874, exempted from the operation. of the ordinary 
laws, except in so far as those laws, or any of them, may be declared 
applicable ; and that a, power exists for making special Rules or 
Regulations for them. 

The only vestige of the original distinction between Regula- 
tion and Non- Regulation provinces survives in the titles, duties, 
and salaries of officials, and also in the fact that in Regulation 
Provinces certain posts are, by law, reserved to be held by mem- 
bers of the Covenanted Civil Service 4 . The origin of this 
difference was, that under the Act of 33rd Geo. Ill (1793), 
it was provided that offices under Government should be filled 
by Covenanted Civil Servants of the Presidency * to which the 

8 Colonel Chcsney (Indian Polity, 2nd edition, page 193) gives a list showing that 
there are 111 Non- Regulation to 97 Regulation districts. Readers must beware of 
certain inaccuracies in this otherwise excellent book, as regards the legal position of 
the Non- Regulation Provinces. The author is mistaken in supposing that the Non* 
Regulation Provinces were excluded from tho operation of Legislative enactments 
till 1861. They were exempt from the Regulations, hut all Acts applying generally 
to British India, passed by the Legislative Council (which began in 1834) applied 
equally to these territories, provided the province formed part of British India 
when the Act was passed. Thus, any general Act passed after 1849 would apply 
to the Panjab, and one passed after 1856 to Oudli. 

4 The question what appointments in India, generally, must be held by Covenanted 
Civil Servants, and what must be so held in the Judicial and Revenue Branches in 
Regulation Provinces, is now determined by the Act of Parliament, 24 and 25% 
Vic., Cap. 54. 
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vacant office belonged. Consequently, districts not attached to any 
Presidency were not bound by this rule, and the Governor 
General could provide for their administration as he pleased. 

It was both natural and advisable in such cases, that Military 
and Political officers (who had been in many cases engaged with 
the affairs of a province before its annexation) should be appointed 
to the task of first organising and conducting its new admmistra~ 
fcion. There was nothing, however, to prevent Civilians, whether 
Covenanted or Uncovenanted, being also appointed, as their services 
became available; consequently, the Commission became a mixed one. 

In the Non-Regulation Districts also, the District Officer has 
both civil, criminal, and revenue powers, and he is called “ Deputy 
Commissioner," whereas in Regulation Districts he has only 
criminal and revenue functions, and is called “ Magistrate and 
Collector." The Civil J udge is there a separate officer. In Oudb, 
too, which is otherwise a Non-Regulation province, the Deputy 
Commissioner does not exercise Civil Powers. 


§ 9 . — List of Districts in India* 

The following abstract may be useful in enabling the student 
to trace the history of any district in the provinces treated of in 
this Manual : — 

# BENGAL. 


|Date of acqui- 
sition and 
former tern 
tonal desig- 
nation. 


Name of 
present district 


Date of 
lk vtnue 
Settlement. 


?B,3gS 


a! 


as 

mm 

Si -tis 

tilin' 


Bardwan (A. D. 1760-63) 
Dank Ora 
liirhhum . 

IlfigJi . . 

Howrah 
21 Pcrgunnaha 
Jcssore (Jasfcr) 

Nadiya 
Murshidabad 
Dmajpur 
Malda . 

Rajslwhi 
Rangpur 
licgra (liagura) 

Pabna • 


Decennial Set-] 
tlcinuit, 1790- 
\91 made pet. 
'miiicuf by 
proclamation 
A.D. 1793. 


Remarks. 


All come undor the 
permam nt settlement. 

Regulations I and VIII 
of 1793 

llicBc may bo individual 
estates temper inly set- 
tled in the districts. 
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, Name of present 

11 district. 

Dato of 
Revenue 
Settlement. 

j Maimansingh 

Farfdpur . . 

BAkirganj 

Dacca (Dakha) 

Purniya 

Bhagnlpur . • 

Monghyr (Manger) 
Tipperah (Tipra) . • 

Noakhttlf . 
Chittagong A. D. 1760 . 


Sontal Parganos . 


. Midnaporc (Mcduipnr) 
A. D. 1760-63. 



• 

ITazaribagh . 

( Loliardagga . . . 

J Singbblifirn . 
j Maubhum , 


\ 

r Patna , . . , 

Gaya . . . • 

Shahtfb.ad • • 

Darbhanga . 
Muzaffarpnr . . . 

Stiruii . . . . 

, Champaran . • 

Katak . . . . 

Balasfir .... 
Kiri . 

Tributary Mehals . 

= } 
} { 

1 Darjeeling . 

) Julpafgdri . 



designation. 


Remarks. 


>1 3 

i /] 


1 


i: 

is 

31 

53 

£3 

II 

sji 

|I 

■ 8*1 


ft 
& 


H .§, 


J 1 

6 

SS 

3m 


*3 

o 

« 

Old Orissa 


Chutiya Ndgpur. 
After Kol rebellion 
1831-32, the South- 
West Frontier 
Agency wac creat- 
ed by Regulation 
XIII of 1833. 
This “ agency” be- 
came the Chotta 
(or Cliut if a) Ndg- 
pur Division in 
1854 (Ac t XX). 


Bihar (A. D. 
1766 .) 


Modern Orissa 
(Katak Province) 
taken from Mari- 
time, A. D. 1803. 


Ceded in 1838, ' 
I860, and 1865. 


The Hill Tracts arc "sche- 
duled/* and were removed 
from the Regulations by 
Act XXII of I860. 

Part only permanently 
settled : tho rest is 
a Government estate* 
under Act XXX VJI of 
1855 and Regulation III 
of 1872 and a special 
settlement. 

The Orissa of 1765 nearly 
coincides with thiH dis- 
trict. 

Parts of those were perma- 
nently settled, tho other 
est ites being variously 
settled (sec Hook II, 
chapter III, section 8). 

All arc scheduled dis- 
tricts under Act XIV of 
1874. 


Permanent settlomcnt os 
in Bengal proper. 

Forrifcrly one district— 
Tirliut. 


Temporary settlement un- 
der Regulation VJI of 
1822 (first under XU of 
1805). Settlement con- 
tinued under Bougal Act 
X of 1867. As regards the 
“ Tributary Mehals ” the 
Khtirda estate, Ac., sec 
Book II, Chapter II, 
Section VII. 

Scheduled district. 

Partly out of the old 
Rungpur district and 
partly the Western 
Dwars taken from Bhutan 
1885. 

Temporary settlements, 
except old part of Jal- 
paig&ri, which is per- 
manently settled. 


* As early as 1780, the Diman-i-koh was, by an Act of State, removed from the operation of the 
Regulations and declared a Government Estate. 
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ASSAM. 


&. 

o» 


II 



<u 

3 


Date of acquisition 
and former t crntorial 
designation. 


Name of present 
district. 


Lapsed in 1R3<) to 
British govern- 
ment. 

Was acquired with 
Bengal in 1765. 

Formed part of 
Rangpur and the 
hills on North- 
Fast frontier were 
first separated by 
Regulation in 1 «22. 

Became a political 
agency after expedi- 
tion oflH33. 

.Taint y a Hills were 
annexed in 1835. 

Under Political 
Agency. 

In 1765 with Ben- 
gal. 


Kachdr • 


Sylhet and part of Jain- 
tiya (annexed 1835) 
Gary Hills 


Khasi and Jaintya Hills 


Nagft Hills . . 
Goalpara . , 


Annoxed after 
\ 1st Burmese war, 
\ A. D. 1824. 


Kamvdp 
D.triaug 
Nau gong 
Sibsagar 
Lakliiinpnr 


Dato of 
Revenue 
Sctllciuvut 

ReoArka. 

1859 

Temporary sottlomont. 

1872 

Partly permanent settle- 
ment, partly temporary. 

This was under a special 
Regulation of 1876, which 
terminated in 1881, 
and will probably he in 
future dealt with like an 
ordinary district. 

No regular revenue system; 
a house tax collected. 


No regular revenue system. 


Originally part of Rangpur 
and permanently settled, 
all but tbc Eastern 
Dwars annexed in 1R66, 
which are settled under 
the Assam Rules. 

1877-78 

Assam Settlement Rules 
of J87i>. 
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21 

o a 

16 



£.52 

iS-e 

|ss 

fif 

■si 


Date of acquisition 

and former territoria 

designation. 

Name of preseut 
district. 

Date of 
Revenue 
Settlement. 

Remarks. 

Benares pro- 
vince ceded A. D. 
1775 by Asnf-ud- 
daula, Nawab of ' 
Oml h. Brought 

under Regulations 
in 1795. 

Bennres .... 
Ghcuipur 

Mirzapur (part) . 
Jaunpur 

Azimgarh (part) . 

I - 1 

Permanent settlement of 
1793. 

With the rest of 1 
the district. j 

Mirzapur, certain tap- 
pas, and the part of 
district lying south 
of Kaitnui Hill range. 

f 

Scheduled district. Spccia 
law and settlement, boo 
Note A to Book 111. 

The "Ceded 
Districts." Treaty / 
with Nawab of 1 
Oudh. 1801. j 

Rest of Azimgarh 

Gorakhpur , 

lhistf .... 

Allahabad . . 

B»nda .... 
Fatlhpur 

Ilamirpur 

I860— 77 

J 1859-71 
1867—78 
not complete* 
1870—77 

1872 — 80 

Settled originally under 
Regulation Vll of 1822 
and IX of 1833. now Act 
XIX of 1873. 

All but a small part, which 
was acquired later 118-19). 


B 













I • Presidency of Agra, 1 1B34, altered to Lieutenant-Governorship of the North- 
Chief Com* Form of Go- I West Provinces in 1836. Form of Go- 

miasioner. verament. j vernment. 
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Name of present 
district. 

Date of 
Revenue 
settlement. 

Cawnpore (Kahnpur) . 

1868—79 

Ktawa .... 

18(58—74 

Mninpuii 

1866—74 

Etah .... 

1863—73 

Rareli (and Pilibit) . 

1865-72 

Shuhabaopur 

18(57-71 

Iladaon .... 

1861-72 

Eijnaur 

1 SHI -74 

JSInradahad . 

1872-80 

I'aruMidbdd . 

1803 — 75 

The Tarai Pafgauas 


Aligarh .... 

1866-71 

[Mathura 

1872 —79 

Uulandshalir. 

1858—65 

Meerut (JMiratli) . 

1865—70 

M uzafl’aruagar 

1860—76 

Saharanpur . 

1854—70 

Agra .... 

1872-80 

Delhi districts 



Delira.Dftn . * . j 

1860—67 

Kumaon . . 

1.863-73 

Garhwal . . 

1866—61 

JhansI .... 

1854-67 

Lalitpur . 

1853-69 

Jaluun .... 

1853-74 


Remarks* 


Scheduled district, under 
special law. Regulation 
IV of 1870. 


Now in the Panjab. 


Regulation districts Binco 
July 1871, except par- 
ganaof Jannsar Dawur. 

Scheduled district. Special 
law. Ordmnry revenue 
law only partly in force. 


Scheduled districts under 
Act X.1V of 1874. 

Administered on system 
resembling Punjab (De- 
puty Commissioner, See.), 
Ordinary revenue law i» 
however in force, and 
settlements were made 
in the usual way. 


OUDH. 


■Date of acquisition 
and former territorial 
designation. 


Settled under local rules of 
1861 which had the force 
of law under the Indian 
Councils Act (now Act^ 
XVII of 1876). 
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PANJAB. 


6 . 

•M ® 

©S 

Date of acquisition 
and former 1 erritonai 

Name of present 
district. 

Date of 
Revenue 

Romurks. 

gs 

designation. 

Settlement. 

• 

£ 

1 

► 

o 

O 

- / 




All scheduled districts 

to 

£ 

s 

'as 

© 

Peshawar . 

Kohut . 

Hazara 

Bannu . 

Dera Ismail Khan 
Dora Uhazi Kiian 


1869 -76 l 
1874-79 \ 

1868— 71, J 
1872-78 
1872-79 I 

1869- 74 / 

under Act XIV, 1874. 

But the ordinary revenue 
and settlement Jaw is 
applicable, except to 
Huzara, which him special 
Revenue and Rent Regu- 
latioiis (uuder 33 Vie., 





k 

Cap. 3). 

ca 

•r .( 

• Multan 


1872-80 

§ 

£ 2 

Muzafiargaih 


1872-80 

Settlement just completed. 

g 


* Montgomery 


186S-73 

Formerly called Gugaira. 



* Jliang . 


1874-80 



* Gujranwalla 


1860-09 


. 

s 

• Lahore 


1865-09 


§ 


Fcrozeporc (Firoznur). 

1861—66 

Is Cis-Sutlej, and was 


H 




annexed in December 

I 

s 

o 




1845. 

a 

* Amritsar 


1SG3— 06 



< 

* tiurdasphr . 

. 

1802-65 

This was the first of the 






revised settlements. 



* Sialkot. , . 


1865— G8 


a 

o 


♦ Gujrat . 


1 800— 08 


•a 


Shall pur. . 


1854—0(1 


h 

is 

Cjrl 

S& J 
a s 


Rawalpindi . 

# 

1855-64 



* Jhelum (Jihlam) 

# 

1874—80 


Ceded to British ( 

Kaugra . 

. 

1848—62 

Record of rightif revised 

by treaty in J 




1865—69. Settlement ex- 

March 1840, after } 
1st Sikh war. / 

Jalandhar , 
Husliyarpur 


1846-61 

1840-62 

pires in 1882. 

Revision begun. 

But now being resettled. 

S3 j. 

■o* 

G i-l 

Cis- Sutlej States \ 
December 1816t> 

Simla . , 



Only the area of the Simla 





Municipality, about 20 
square' miles, and por- 


8 





tions at Kotgarh aud 

oo 





Kotkhai. After Gorkha 

7 





war 1814—16 and subse- 

i 

( 

Ltidiana , 

. 

1847-64 

quently. 

Revision began 1878—79. 

a 

Cis-Sutlej 8tntes ) 

Ambala . . 


1847—53 
Northern parga- 

1 

December 1845 f \ 



nas t unshed in 


2 


♦ Karu«l 


1805). 


1 

V 

. 

1872-80 f 

Karnal is made up of 

£ 





Panipat (Delhi territory) 

fa 





4iul Karnal and Kaithal, 

< 





parts of the old Thanesar 
district, the rest of which, 

o 





on its abolition, went to 






Ambula. 

g 


* Gnrgaon 


1874-79 

n 

By Lord Lake 

* Delhi (Dihli) . 


1871—80 


h 

ill 1803. 

♦ ltohtak . . 


1873—80 


I 

Transferred to 



( Settlement 


s 

Punjab in Febru- 

Sirsa . 


< expired in 



ary 1868. 

v * Hisar . , . 


l 1873-76 



\ 

• 

1860- 64 



Note.— In the districts marked * the settlement was the trrond regular settlement. All dis- 
tricts (except Hazara) were originally settled on the North-Western Provinces system, on orders anil 
jp^instructions based on *' Thomason's Directions,” and the spirit of .Regulation VII of 1822. Now 
under Act XXXIU of 1871. 1 

t Consisting (a) of the possessions of Maharaja Dalfp Singh, east of Sutlej ; (ft) territories 
lapsed by failure ol hcirB to chiefs who came uuder protection in 1808-9 ; or confiscated in 1847 for 
misconduct of chiefs in the 1st Sikh war. 
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Date of acquisition 
aud former territorial 
designation. 


Name of present 
district. 


Date of 
Revenue 
Settlement. 


fc-agar . 

Damoh . 

’Jabalpur 

(with llijragogarh, 
confiscated in 1H57, 
added to district in 
1865.) 

Alaudlu . 


1851—67 The Sagar and Narbada 
18(0—65 territories were regularly 

1855—67 settled for twenty years 

in 18:14 — 37. The rcHt 
mostly under summary 
settlements and farms, 
&c., till general intro- 
1864— CO duetion of the North- 

Western Provinces sys- 
tem. The settlements 
generally were made be- 
tween 1855 and 1860, un- 
der rules and instruc- 
tions embodied in the 
Central Provinces Settle- 
ment Code, 1863, and 
now Act XVIII of 1881. 


“ Sungor and Ner- 
budda” tcrii 
tories, ceded 
partly by the, 
Peshwa (1817), 
partly l»y JMag- 
pur ltaja (1818). 


Nagpur province, 
as a whole, ceded 
in 1*53. Small 
portions before 
ceded in 1817-1 «. 


Sconl .... 
Buitul .... 
Narhinghpur . 
llusliaugabad 

Nagpur 
Wardba , 

Bhandara 

Kihpur .... 
Ililaspur . . 

Chanda . 

(Upper God avery . 
is now tho Sironcha 
sub-division of 
Chanda (addod in 
i860).) 

Chhiudwara 
Sambalpur . 


1858—67 
1 8/55—64 

1856— 67 
1855 — 66 

1858-67 

1857 — 60 

1858— 67 
1862—651 
1*08—08 

1862— (59 

1863— 67 


Ceded by N&gpur R6ja in 
1818 ; cession confirmed 
in 1826; given over to on o 
of the old BA iput It&jns 
under political supervi- 
sion under the Bengal 
South-West Frontier 
Agency : lapsed in 1840 ; 
still remained under po- 
litical charge; added to 
Central Provinces in 
1862 ; first settled in 1854 
for twelve years. 

Portions were ceded or 
assigned from time to 
time between 1818 and 
1826. In 1844, tho ■ re- 
venue was assigned b£ 
Sindia, aud was at last 
ceded as a whole in 1860. 
Added to Central Prov- 
inces in 18W. 
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BOMBAY. 


6 . 

21 - 

Date of acquisition 
and former territorial 

1 Name of present 

Date of 
Revenue- 

Remarks. 

gs 

o £ 

Ph * 

designation. 

district. 

Settlement. 



Treaties in 1802 ( 

Surat .... 

1859 — 73 ) 

Formerly ono district. 

■£ .2 

O Jl 

and 1803 . . { 

Baruch (Broach) . 

1 803 — 77 y 

separated in 1805. 

By grant in 1803 . 

Kaira .... 

1867 — 08 

lucludes the Punch Mahals 

Q) CO 

-S a 


acquired from Sindia in 
1860, and which are 
a “ scheduled district “ 
not subject to tho 
Regulations. 



ea o 
*o « 



g* 

From Bttjf Rno ( 

Ahmadahad . 

1851—62 



Peshwa in 1818 . ( 

Khandesh . . 

1 Si 18 -69 


® QO 

g- 


* Nasik 

1871—80 

District founed in 1869-70 



(nine taluk as from old 

2 rf 




Ahmadmigur and three 

3 g 




from Khaudcsh). Con- 

r 




sisrs of two parts, the 

,-A. w. rt 




Dangs or ghat, (hilly) 

Oi-< 53 




tracts and the ' dcsli' or 

r-4 i* <y 




plain. 

fi . rr * 


Ahmadnagar . 

1850-53 

Part of tho old district also 

co 


went to form t he modern 

N So 

s 



district of Sholnpur. 


Q 

* Puna .... 

1871-80 

The Iudapur taluk from 

r rt a» 

From Ilajf Kao 3 i 
Peshwa iu 1318. j5\ 

Sliolupur 

1872-75 

1867-6H. 

Old Sholapur was restored 
to its Ituju in 1818, but 

Hi'** *-• 

•— i _ 




again lapsed by luiluro 

2 & 

Q 



of heirs to Government 

gcx- 

o&sS; 

<u 

A 



in 1848. Tho present 

H 



district, is a "modified 

ec 2 IP g 




area- -part or old Simla- 





pur and part of Ahmad- 

*3 S ° 1* 

S "ri 5n 


Satara .... 

1803 04 

nagar. 

Satara will come under 

Dot! 
oci ,o 




Revision of Settlement 

•gSS|: 


* Kniadgf . . . 

1874-78 

in 1884-86. 

S « 2.0 

S rt" 0 
g 2 a> « 
g 


Bcliratn 

1850- 57 

Revision began 1878-79. 


^ Dharwar 

1874 SO 


The Konkan * ( 

* Thana (Tanna) . 

1*54-67 


§%oS 

from the Peshwa < 
1818. ( 

kolaba 

1854-67 

A sub-division (Alibagh) 
lapsed in 1839. 

35* 

. * llatnagiri . 

18G6— 70 

£•5 0 




• 

s a* 


North Kauara 

1803—80 

Transferred from Madras 

'O CT 1 -^ 




in 1862. 

3J? 

Sind 

The districts of Sind . 


The frontier tracts not 

|Z-s 

Annexed after war, 



settled. The separate 

Er.3 « 

a?e 

6 th March 1843. 

• 


1 talukas variously settled 
between 1863-64 and 





1874-75. Some not com- 

a 


1 


plete yet. All Sind forms 
a “ scheduled district ’* 


In districts marked * the rovieed settlement for the entire district is not yet complete. The 
dates against tlicso also represent the first introduction of the revised assessintMit into any tuluka. 

* ""he dates of acquisition given arc the general dates, but ninny small portious of tho districts 

* sparately acquired by cession, exchange with llolkar and Simlia, Ac. Thus the treaty with 
Sindia on 12th December 1800 affected a number of smalt tracts in Pfina and Ahnmduagar. A 
treaty with the Nizam, December 1822, had a similar effect. A great many lapses from failure of 
heirs have also added villages to tho districts. 
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BRITISH BURMA. 


© . 
0‘S 
« 

O B 

11 
fa * 

Date of acquisition 
aud former territorial 
debi gnat ion. 

Name of present 
district. 

Date of 
Revenue 
Settlement. 

Remarks. 

A>ffi ( 

Arracan, 1st Bur- 

All districts . 


The " Ilill tracts" are un- 

i? 

in ese war, 1 824. 
'LYnaM&ri mi, 1st 

All districts . 


der a separate Regulation. 
(Including Martaban.) 


Burmese war, 182t. 
Pegu, 2nd Bur- 

AU districts . 


All under ActJI of 1876; 

iil 

; nicne war, 1852: 

i 

i 



settlements now in pro-* 
gress. 




AJMER AND MERWARA. 


Form of Go- 1 
venuneut. 1 

Date of acquisition 
and former territorial 
designation. 

Name of present 
district. 

Date of 
Revenue 

Set! lenient. 

Remarks. 

. . ( 

Ceded in 181 Rafter 

Ajmer district and the 

1st settlement 

On the N.-W. Provinces 


the Pindarf War. 

parganas of Merwara 

1849-50 revised 

system. 


Merwara reduced 

united in 1842 under 

in 1874. 

There is a Commissioner 

•sis) 
si V 

1819-20—22. 

one otllcer. 


and a Deputy Commis- 
sioner with an Assistant 
at Bcawar In Merwara. 
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CHAPTER II. 

OF THE INDIAN LEGISLATURE, AND THE LAWS BY WHICH 
INDIA IS GOVERNED. 


§ 1 . — Reason for describing them. 

As I have already alluded to “ Acts ” and “ Regulations” of the 
Indian Legislature, and shall have occasion continually to refer to 
such Acts and Regulations in the sequel, it will be desirable to give 
a brief account of the legislative powers under which Acts have 
been, and are, enacted for the Indian Empire. 

Just as in the last chapter, we learned that the organisation of 
the several provinces for administrative purposes, was only accom- 
plished gradually and by a series of Acts of Parliament, so the 
India® Legislature has gradually grown into its present form after 
several statutes for organising it have been made, amended, and 
repealed. The tentative and changeful nature of the arrangements 
provided, are due to the same causes in both instances. 

At first it was only necessary to provide for the internal aflairs 
of the Company's factories, to determine what laws the settlers 
were to be deemed to carry with them, and were to be bound by, 
in their new home, and what courts were to administer justice 
among them. Soon, however, the sphere widened ; whole provinces 
were acquired and added on to the original settlements; and then 
came the necessity of controlling, not only the European settlers, 
but of providing for the government of the country at large. 

Trading charters had then to be supplemented by Acts of Par- 
liament, providing for the direction and control of the East India 
Company (now that it was a governing body), regulating the ap- 
pointment of high functionaries and subordinate agents in Indian 
determining the constitution of Courts of Justice, and giving 
powers of local legislatiou. 
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It would serve no useful purpose, even if I had space available, 
to' describe the early history of the Government which, in former 
days, as at present, was, from the necessity of the case, carried on 
partly in England and partly in India. 

§ 2 . — Rome Government of the present day . 

The “ Court of Directors” of* the Company and the “ Board 
of Control,” which acted as a sort of check (on the part of the 
Crown) on that Court, have passed away. The Home Govern- 
ment is now provided for by the Act 21 and 22 Vic., Cap. 10G 
(A. D. 1858), known as the “ Act for the better government of 
India.” This Statute transferred the government of the Com- 
pany's possessions to the Crown, and provides that all the rights 
of the Company are to be exercised by the Crown, and all revenues 
to be received for and in the name of the Queen, and to be applied 
for the purposes of the government of India alone, subject to the 
provisions of the Act. 

One of Her Majesty's Principal Secretaries of State is to' exer- 
cise all the control that the Court of Directors of the old Company 
did, whether alone or under the Board of Control. 

A Council of fifteen members, to be styled the “ Council of 
India 1 * , ” is alscf established. The Act fixes the salary of the members 
(payable out of the Indian revenue) and prohibits them from sitting 
or voting in Parliament. The Council is under the direction of the 
Secretary of State, and its duty under the Act, is to “ conduct thg 
business transacted in the United Kingdom in relation to the 
government of India and the correspondence with India.” 

It may bo, and is, divided into Committees for different depart- 
ments of business. If the Council differs from the Secretary of 
State, the opinion of the Secretary is final, except in some matters, for 
the decision of which the law declares a majority of votes necessary 3 . 

1 See the Act, Sections 7 and 19. 

3 The most important of such cases is provided by section 41 of the Act itself. 
No grant or appropriation of Indian revenue or public property can be made without 

such majority. * 
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§ 3. — Legist alive power in England. 

0 

The Parliament lias full power to legislate for India whenever 
it thinks fib. Not only has Parliament this general power, but 
the local Indian Legislature is expressly barred from dealing with 
certain subjects which it was thought wiser to reserve for the 
Imperial Parliament. 

I may here mention that it is a settled rule of interpretation 
that Acts of Parliament applicable to u British India” give the 
law to the whole of those territories, not only as they happen to 
be at the time, but however they may be constituted thereafter. 
No matter bow many provinces may be added to British India in 
future, Acts of Parliament now in force and applying to " British 
India” would equally apply to the new provinces added 3 . 

Such being the powers of the Secretary of State for India and 
his Council, and of the Imperial Parliament, we may now consider 
the powers and constitution of the Government of India. 

§ 4. — The Government of India . 

There is a Viceroy and Governor General with the supreme 
power of control and supervision over all the Governors and 
Lieutenant-Governors (who are the “ Local Governments”). The 
Governors of Madras and Bombay retain some special powers 
(such as that of direct correspondence with the Home Government) 
not enjoyed by other Local Governments, and which iu some 
fespects affect their relation to the Government of India; but this 
it is not necessary to enter upon. 

The Governor General may also himself become the Local 
Government of certain provinces by taking them under his direct 
management (under the Act 17 and 18 Vic., Cap. 77) in the 

3 Sec* Sir II. (tlien Mr.) Maine’s remarks in the Abstract of the Proceedings of 
the Legislative Council of 22nd March 1867 ( Calcutta Gazette , 30th March 1867). 
Not so with Indian Acts : — if applicable to the “ whole of the territories of the East 
India Company,” that means the territories as they existed at the time. For, 
example, an Act passed in 1848 would not (unless afterwards extended) apply to the 
Panj&b, because it was not till 1849 that the Pan jab formed part of the territories of 
the East India Company. 
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manner described in the last Chapter 4 . The Central Provinces, 
Oudh, Assam, and British Burma are examples of this. In such 
cases there is a Chief Commissioner who constitutes the “ Local 
Administration.” 

The Governor General is now assisted by a Council of five 
Ordinary Members 5 . This is the Executive Council. 

§ 5 . — The first form of Indian legislature . 

The first Act which directly provided for the form of govern- 
ment in India, is the 13 Geo. Ill, Cap. 63 (passed in 1773), known 
as “ The Regulating Act.” It provided that the Government of 
Bengal should consist of a Governor .General and Council (four 
Councillors), and this was to be the Supreme Government, subject, 
however, to control of the Home Authorities 0 . 

Legislative powers were given under this Statute, to the Gov- 
ernor General, for the “ Settlement of Fort William” and other fac- 
tories and places subordinate thereto. 

Madras and Bombay had not yet any power of making Regu- 
lations. To the former of these Presidencies, powers were given 
by an Act of Parliament in 1800 (which extended powers similar 
to those which an Act of 1781, presently to be mentioned, had 
given to Bengal). 

In 1807, Bombay was provided for, and the powers of 
Madras were at the same time improved and placed on the same 
footing. 

The chief feature of the Regulating Act as it affected legisla- 
tion, was, that all laws required to be registered in the Supreme 
Court of J udicature at Calcutta, in order to give them validity. 
This plan did not answer ; and it was amended by an Act of 1781 7 . 

4 Sco Chapter I, page 8. 

6 24 and 25 Vic., Cap. 67 (Indian Councils Act), Section 3. 

6 Vide the Act, Sections 7, 8, and 9 and Tagore Lectures for 1872, page 44. 

7 The causes of the change were the antagonism which sprung up between the 
Supremo Court and the Council. All such matters must necessarily be here omitted. 
The student who desires to pursuo the subject, may refer to the Tagore Lectures, 1872 
(Lecture 111), and the standard Histories. 
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§ 6. — The Regulations . 

Under this amending Act of 1781, a large body of Regulations 
was passed 8 . The Marquis of Cornwallis revised and codified the 
Regulations in 1793, aud on the 1st of May 1793, forty-eight 
Regulations, so revised, were passed, of which the forty -first declares 
the purpose of forming into a regular Code, all Regulations that 
might be enacted for the internal government of the British terri- 
tories in Bengal. 

That these Regulations did not exactly comply with the terms 
of the Act of 1773, while they exceeded the limits of the powers 
given by the Act of 1781, there can be no doubt. However, 
Parliament in 1797 (37 Geo. III. Cap. 142) recognised them 
as in fact valid, approved of the formation of a Code of such Regu- 
lations, and only added that they should be registered in the 
u Judicial Department,” and that the reasons for each Regulation 
should be prefixed to it 9 . The Code thus issued in 1793 and added 
to down to 1833, forms what is called the Code of Bengal Regu- 
lations 10 .” There are local -Codes of Regulations also, for Madras 
and Bombay. 

§7. — No provision for provinces not annexed formally to the Bengal 

Presidency. 

It was noted in the last chapter that the force of the Regula- 
tions was in 1800 (39 and 10 Geo. Ill, Cap. 79), extended to the 
province of Benares and “all other factories, districts, and places 
which now are, or hereafter shall be, subordinate, and to all such 
provinces and districts as may at any time hereafter he annexed to 
the Presidency of Fort William in Bengal.” 

In the course of the preceding chapter, I have noticed the iin- 

8 Tagore Law Lectures, 1872, page 8*0. 

9 This is the reason why long, and sometimes very instructive, preambles are to 

be found prefixed to some of the earlier Regulations, these preambles being, in fact, 
“explanatory memoranda” of the object and purpose of the law. ^ 

10 Fart of tins is still in force. The various repealing Acts have done away 
with all obsolete Regulations; others, of course, have been specially repealed in the 
course of legislation. 
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portance of this provision, and also the fact that various new ac- 
quisifions of territory, though annexed in general terms to the 
British dominions, were not specifically made subordinate or annexed 
to, the Presidency of Bengal. Consequently, no Regulations applied 
to such provinces, nor was there any direct power of making laws 
for them till 1834, nor was all difficulty connected with the subject 
completely removed till 1861. 

§ 8 . — The second Indian Legislature . 

The 28th August 3 833 — on which day the 3 and 4 Wm. IV, 
Cap. 85, was passed — brought to a close the era of the Regulations. 
By the 43rd section, the “ Governor General in Council” was to 
make Laivs and Regulations for all persons, for all Courts of justice, 
and for all places and things within British territory and regarding 
servants qf the Company in allied Native States. 

The Act provided also certain limits to the power of the Indian 
Legislature with regard to certain subjects of legislation. 

In the former period, the legislative power had been to make 
“ Rules, Regulations, and Ordinances”; the term “Regulation ” was 
consequently adopted as most properly describing the enactments 
issued. Under the 3 and 4 William IV, Cap. 85, the power was 
given to mak ejaivs as well as Regulations; and it was thenceforward 
the custom* to call the enactments of the Governor General in 
Council “Acts.” 

There is but little specific difference in the nature of a Regulation 
and an Act, except that the former were less concisely and techni- 
cally drafted, and were usually preceded by the detailed expositions 
of the motives and purpose of the enactmcuts previously alluded 
to. This, in “ Acts,” has been replaced by the brief " preamble 1 .” 

1 There are also some differences in the manner of interpretation ; hut it is not 
here necessary to enter on sucli details. The introduction to “ Field’s Chronolo- 
gical Index ” explains the subject clearly. The “ Statement of Objects and Hensons,” 
which is always published with the proposed law while it is yet iu the stage of a 
" Bill,” does away with the necessity for any lengthy preamble to tho Act itself 
when passed. It is, however, itself probably a relic of the old exposition prefixed to 
the Regulations. 
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From 1793 to 1833, therefore, we have cc Regulations/* and 
from 1831 down to the present day we have u Acts.” 

These Acts are numbered consecutively through the year, and 
follow the calendar, not the official, year. This plan has ever since 
been adhered to, notwithstanding the modifications which have 
affected the constitution of the Legislature down to the present time. 

By the Act of 1833, the Governments of Madras and Bombay 
were deprived of the power of legislation, and did not regain this 
power till 18(31. 

The Act gave the Governor General a Council of four members, 
of whom one was to be conversant with legal subjects. He was 
not a member of the Executive Council, and only sat when legisla- 
tion was in question. Even then he was not necessarity present; 
nor need he concur when an Act was passed 3 . Under this Act, 
however, Commissioners were appointed in India to consider and 
propose drafts of laws 8 . 

§ 9 . — The Indian Legislature in its third stage . 

Our present system is nothing more than a development of the 
Legislature of the 3 aud 4 Wm. IV, Cap. 85. The first import- 
ant change was made by the Act of 1853 (16 & 17 Vic., Cap. 15). 
It will be interesting to follow, in a very general manner, the 
changes made 1 . 


8 For an excellent comparison of the various Legislatures in more detail, sec 
Tagore Law Lectures, 3872, page 105 el seq. 

3 It was under these provisions that Lord Macaulay came out, the result of 

the Commissi oners’ labours being the Indian Penal Code, now so famous. 13y the 
Act of 1853 a Law Commissioner in England was appointed to advise the Crown, ou 
the recommendations of the Law Commissioners in India. « 

4 Acts passed under the constitution of 1 831 are technically styled “ Acts of the 
Governor General of India in Council” ; those under the system of 1853 arc Acts of 
the “ Legislative Council of India”; those made since the Indian Councils Act of 
1861 are u Acts of the Council of the Governor General of India assembled for the 
purpose of making Laws and Regulations ” At the present day the drafts of 
proposed Acts are published in the* Gazette of India, for the purpose of giving 
notice of the proposed law and of invoking criticism, and in that stage the 
draft is spoken of as a “ Bill.” When the Acts arc pussed by the Council and have 
received the assent of the Governor Generul, they arc also published in the Gazette . 
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By this Act, some purely legislative members were added to the 
Council. These were appointed, one by each Governor of a Presi- 
dency or Lieutenant-Governor of a province. The Chief Justice of 
Bengal and one of the Judges, were also made members. 

While, however, the Council was thus improved in two important 
features, — (a) local representation of provinces and (6) special 
adaptation for legislative functions, — it did not satisfy the ideas of 
many who could make their opinions heard. In those days tho 
plan of a local legislature for each province was strongly advo- 
cated, and in 1859 Lord Canning sent home a despatch, in which 
not only this subject was dealt with, but the practice of the 
existing Council was criticised. Lord Canning advocated a 
separate legislature for Bombay, Madras, Bengal, the North- 
West Provinces, and the Panjab. He also desired that natives 
of the country should be consulted, and that they should be able 
to give tlicir opinions in their own language. 

10 . — The Indian Legislature as it is at present ( under the Indian 

Councils’ Act). 

In 1861 was passed the 21 and 25 Vie., Cap. 67, the “Indian 
Councils' Act," which (as - amended in some particulars by later 

Tlio Superintendent of Government Printing (at his office. No. 8, Hastings Street, 
Calcutta) publishes authorised copies of all Acts, which can bo bought by tho public 
at a small price, varying according to the length of the Act. The Legislative 
Department is also issuing a collected series of tho Acts, grouped in volumes 
of “ General Acts,” and in 11 Codes,” i. c. t the Acts referring specially or solely 
to each province. In these editions, which are of great value, tables are published 
showing how all the Acts and Regulations arc disposed of — by repeal, Ac. Only 
unrepealed enactments arc printed, with the alterations introduced by later Acts 
(if passed in time for the printing). The provincial volumes, or “Codes,’* 
of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, give nil the Regulations and Acts of the Local Legis- 
latures, as well as the Acts of the Supreme Legislature ; and all the provincial volumes 
contain the “ Regulations ” issued for certain districts under the Act 33 Vic., Cap. 3. 
They do not, however, give the “ rules made pursuant to various Acts,” which are now 
B o conspicuous a feature in recent Acts. These must be looked for in local Gazettes 
or reprints. Such “ rules” are, however, of great convenience, enabling a multitudo 
of details to ho locally provided for which could not be entered in the Act itself 
without swelling its bulk enormously, since tho ** rules” are as various as arc the 
conditions of tho provinces. The Forest Officer will remember how important 
a place “rules” have in the Forest Acts of 1878 and 1881. 
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Statutes) is the law under which our present legislature sub- 
sists 5 . 

The nucleus of the Council is the Executive Council of the 
Governor General. This now consists of five Ordinary Members 
(with the Commander-in-Chief as an Extraordinary Member 
if so appointed by the Secretary of State). The Governor of 
Madras or Bombay becomes also another Extraordinary Member 
when the Council sits in his Presidency. 

Of the five Ordinary Members, three are officials, Civil or 
Military (of ten years' standing at least), and of the remain- 
ing two, one must be a Barrister (or Scotch Advocate) of not less 
than five years' standing. The Barrister Member is generally 
spoken of as the <s Legal Member " and the other as the “ Finan- 
cial Member." When the Council sits for legislative purposes, it 
has to be supplemented by a number of " Additional " Members for 
the purpose of making laws and regulations only. These Additional 
Members have no power of voting except at legislative meetings. 
In number they must be not less than six nor more than twelve ; 
one-half the number so nominated must (by Section 10) be non- 
official persons. 

Provision is made for the Council meeting in the absence of the 
Governor General; and for the Governor General, when visiting 
any part of India, exercising his power without his Council. 

But this power does not extend to legislation. The Governor 
General can never legislate apart from his Council; but the Council 
may sit notwithstanding the absence of the Governor-General. 
In such cases a " President in Council " is appointed according to 
the Act. 

6 All the recent Acts of Parliament, viz., from 1855, can be found in the Collection 
of Statutes issued by Mr. Whitley Stokes in con tin unt ion of the “ Law relating to India 
and the East India Company ” ; the former can easily be obtained, the latter is now 
out of print and scarce. I3ut an edition of the Statutes is being printed in the Legis- 
lative Department. 

6 When the Council sits in any province, the Lieutenant-Governor (and by the 
33 Vic., (Jap. 3, Section 3, a Chief Commissioner also) becomes ex-officto a Mem- 
ber for legislative purposes only. The ex-officio Members may be in excess of the 
maximum of twelve Additional Members. 
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The Governor General (alone) has, however, a special 7 power 
to issfte ordinances for the peace and good government of the conn* 
try in cases of emergency. 

Power is reserved to the Crown (through the Secretary of State 
in Council) to disallow any law or regulation passed in India ; 
and the powers of the Council are restricted by section 22* in 
respect of certain subjects of legislation. 

§ 11 . — Powers of Local Legislatures . 

The Act gives legislative powers to the Madras and Bombay 
Governments; consequently* the Local Codes which show a blank 
after 1833, begin to have Locil Acts from 1862 onwards. For the 
other provinces the matter is differently stated. The provisions of 
the Act are to be extended to the Lieutenant-Governorship of 
Bengal, 'and wag be extended to the North-West Provinces 8 and 
the Panjab as soon as the Governor General deems it expedient. 

7 See section 23. This remains in force for a limited period only, and is sub- 
ject to a “veto” from the Home Government (Secretary of State). 

H Under these provisions tlie Bengal Council was constituted by proclamation 
on tlic 17th January 1862. No local legislature for the North-West Provinces or 
Punjab has yet been constituted. 

The following passage from the Tagore Lectures for 1872 may be here quoted 
ns well describing tlic functions of the Councils when sitting as legislative bodies 
(pages 122-23) : — 

“ The character of these Legislative Councils is simply this, that they are 
Committees for the purpose of making laws. Committees by means of which tlm 
Executive Government obtains advice and assistance in their legislation, and the 
public derive the benefit of full publicity being ensured at (‘very stage of the law- 
making process. Although the Government enacts the laws through its Council, 
private legislation being unknown, yet the public has a right to make itself heard, 
and the Executive is bound to defend its legislation. 

“ And when tlie laws arc once made, the Executive is as much bound by them as 
the public, and tlie duty of enforcing them belongs to the Courts of Justice. Such 
laws are in reality the orders of Government, but they are made in a manner which 
ensures publicity and discussion, are enforced by the Courts and not by the Executive, 
cannot be changed but by tlie same deliberate and public process as that by which 
they were made, and can be enforced against the Executive or in favour of individuals 
whenever occasion requires. The Councils are not deliberative bodies with respect to 
any subject but that of the immediate legislation before them. They cannot enquire 

C 
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The local Governor is hound to transmit an authenticated copy 
of any law or regulation to which he has assented to the Governor 
General 9 . No such local law has any validity till the Governor 
General has assented thereto, and such assent shall have been 
signified by him to and published by the Governor. If the assent 
is withheld, the Governor General must signify his reasons in 
writing for so doing. 

into grievances, call for information, or examine the conduct of the Executive. The 
acts of ad ministration cannot be impugned, nor can they be properly defended in 
such assemblies, except with reference to* the particular measure under discussion.” 

,J And if the Hill contains penal clauses, it is ordered (as a matter of adminis- 
trative regulation) by a despatch of the Secretary of Stato of 1st December 1862, 
that it should be submitted to the Governor General before it is locally pissed into 
au Act. 
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§ 12 . — Law of a Non-llegiilation ” Provinces. 

0 

One section (25) of the Indian Councils Act I have reserved 
for notice till the conclusion of this chapter. 

I have already spoken of “ Non -Regulation Provinces/' and so 
ar explained how they came into existence. We have seen that, 
unless expressly made subordinate to the presidency, a province 
did not come within the operation of the Regulations. Conse- 
quently, up to 1833, no provision existed by which anything in 
the nature of a legislative power existed for such places. 

The Act 3 & 4 Wm. IV, Cap. 85, afforded only a' partial 
remedy. It gave it, it is true, power to legislate for all British 
territory, so that provinces which were already British territory at the 
time were provided for; but nothing was said about the application 
of such Acts, if general in their chaiacter, to provinces not at the 
time British provinces, but added afterwards 10 . It soon became 
doubtful how far such Acts were practically in force. But the 
chief difficulty was, that in the newer provinces a number of matters 
had been provided for by local rules, circular orders, and official 
instructions, which emanated from the executive, but not from any 
legislative, authority. Business could not have been carried on 
without such rules, yet there was no legal basis for them, only the 
sanction of practice. 

The Indian Councils Act pf 1861 removed the difficulty, and 

by section 25 provides tluit X( no rule, law, or regulation which, 

prior to the passing of this Act, shall have been made by" 

the Governor General, 

the Governor General in Council, 

the Governor, 

the Governor in Council, 

the Lieutenant-Governor, 

for and in respect of any such non-regulation province terri- 

tory known from time to time as a non-regulation province) shall 

10 Vide note, p. 26 ; the remarks there quoted were made in the Council with 
rcfercuce to the Act XI of 1835, which, though applicable to all British territory, 
was not legally in force, e.g in. the Paujnb, because in 1835 the Panjab was not 
British territory. 
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bo deemed invalid, “only by reason of the same not having 
been made in conformity ” with the provisions of Acts regarding 
the powers and constitution of Councils and other. authorities. 1 

§ 13 . — Local Laws Acts . 

In order to remove any possible doubt on the subject, the 
Indian Legislature has since expressly enacted “ Local Laws 
Acts,” which stale what Rules and # Acts and Regulations are to 
be deemed to be in force in the chief non-regulation provinces. 
In the Panjab we have Act IV of 1872 (amended by XII of 
1878) ; for Ouilh, Act XVIII of 1876 ; for the Central Provinces, 
Act XX of 1875. 

In 1874, also, an Act was passed (No. XV of 1874) which is 
called the " Laws. Local Extent Act,” and this, in a series of 
schedules, gives a list of previous Acts and Regulations which extend 
to the whole of India, or to the particular province (as the case 
may be), and the applicability of which was, or might be, pre- 
viously doubtful. 

§ 14 . — Scheduled Districts . 

As regards the extent and nature of the law in force, the old 
distinction of “Regulation ” and “ Non-Regulation” has virtually 
lost its meaning. Many of the old Regulations have been repealed 
or superseded, and some of those that remain have been expressly 
declared to apply to the Non-Regulation Provinces. • Not only so, 
but all the more important branches of legislation — Civil and 
Criminal Procedure, Land Revenue, Stamps, Excise, Irrigation, the 
Law of Contract, the Criminal Law — have been provided for either 
by general Acts which apply to all the. provinces at large, or -by 
special Acts containing local details, but resembling each other in 

1 When rules and orders were made by “Boards of Administration ” or “Chief 
Commissioners” they would not have validity under the Indian Councils Act, unless 
they had been confirmed by the Governor General, in which case they virtually 
became rules made by the Governor General. In this way the Punjab Forest Rulos 
of 1851> lind validity, owing to their confirmation by the Governor General in 
Council. This validity 1ms since been affirmed by the insertion of the rules iu the 
schedule of the Paujub Laws Act, 
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principle. But there is still a practical distinction of another lyml 
to be mentioned, which is of importance and likely long to lte 
maintained. 

There are portions of the older Regulation Provinces, and also 
portions of the newer Non-Regulation Provinces themselves, which 
are “Extra Regulation” in a perfectly valid and current sense. 
These are now spoken of the “ scheduled districts, ” under the 
Act (XIV of 1874) passed to place them on an intelligible basis 
as regards the laws in force in them 2 . 

2 The list niii) he summarised us follows • 

Scheduled Districts, Bengal, 

I. — The Jalpaiguri and Darjiling Divisions. 

II. — The Hill Tracts of Chittagong. 

III. — The Sontal Parganas. 

IV. — The Cliutia NAgpur Division. 

V. — The Mahal of An gill (in Orissa). [Bank! has recently been oxcludcd and 
now forms part of the ordinary Puri district.] 

North-Western Provinces. 

I. — The Jliansi Division, comprising the districts of JliAnsi, Jalaun, and 
Lalitpur. 

II. — The Province of ICumAon and GarliwAl. 

Ill —The TarAi Parganas, comprising Buzpur, Kashfpur, J a spur, Uudurpnr, 
Gadarpur, Kilpun, Nunuk Mattha, and Billion. 

IV. — In the Mirzapur District — 

(1) The tappas of Agori Kbits and South Ivon in the parg&na of Agori. 

(2) The tappn of British Hingrauli in the parguna of Singrauli. 

(3) The tappas of Pliulwa, Dudlii, and Barlia in tho pargana of Bichi. 

^>ar. 

(4) The portion lying to the south of the Kaimur range. 

V. — The Family Domains of the Maharaja of Benares. 

VI. — The tract of country known as JaunsAr-Bawar in tho Dehra Ddn 
district. 

Panjdh . 

The districts of HazAra, Peshawar, Koli&t, Bannu, Dera Ismu.il Khan, Dora 
GhAzi Khan, Laluiul, and Spiti. 

Central Provinces, 

Certain zamindArfs of Clihattisgarh and Chanda, and the ChhindwArA jAgfrdari 
estates. 

The Chief Commissioner ship of Ajmer' and Merwara . 

The Chief Commissioner of Assam . 

British Burma. 


The Hill Tracts of Arrucan. 
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The districts are called “ Scheduled ” because they are noted in 
the “ Schedules ” of Act XIV of 1874. 

None of the Acts of a general character passed before 1874, 
the local application of which is settled by Act XV of this same 
year, apply directly to the Scheduled districts ; it is left to the 
Local Government to define by notification in each case, — 

(a) what laws are not in force (so as to remove doubts in 
case it might be supposed that some law was in force) ; 

(J) what laws are in force ; 

( c ) and to extend Acts or parts of Acts to the district in 
question. 

Of course all Acts passed since 1874 themselves define to what 
territories they extend, so that there can be no further doubt on 
the matter. 


§ 1 5 .—Regulations under 33 Vic., Cap . 3. 

In order to provide a still more elastic and adaptable method 
of making rules which have legal validity, for provinces, in an 
elementary stage of progress, the Act 33 Vic., Cap. 3 (1870), pro- 
vides that certain territories may at any time be declared by the 
Secretary of State to be territories for which it is desirable that 
special Regulations (other than the Acts of the Legislature) should 
be made. The districts so declared (if not already under Act XIV) 
become " Scheduled ” whenever such declaration is made, so that 
there is in fact a power of creating new scheduled districts in addi- 
tion to those in that Act. The Regulations regarding Hazara in the 
Panjab, the Sontal Parganas in Bengal, regarding Assam, Ajmer, 

Madras . 

Certain estates in Ganjain, Vizagaputum, and Godavari districts (besides the 
Laccadive Islands). 

Bombay. 

Sind, the Pancli Malials (attached to the Kuira Collector;! tc), Aden, and certain 
villages of Mehwassi Chiefs. 

Coorg. 

The whole proviuce (Chief Coimnissionersliip). 
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and the Hill Tracts of Arracan, &c., are all under this law. They are 
at once known from the old “ Regulations ” (of 17 93 — 18*33) by 
their bearing date since 1870. 


§ 16. — Resume. 

In order to aid th$ student in remembering the principal stages 
in the growth of the Legislature, I present the following skeleton 
or attract 


(1) Originally each presidency had its own President and 
Council : no formal legislature being needed for settlers 
who bring their own law with them to the “factory” 
in which they settle. 


( 2 ) 


( 3 ) 


A.D. 

1773 . 

1781 . 

1797 . 


Territories acquired and formal government i 
begins; Courts have to deal 
with natives of the country; 
Legislative power necessary; 
given by the “Regulating Act” of 1773, 
subject to supervision of Supreme Court. 
This does not work, and is amended in 1781, ^ 
but incompletely. 

A number of “ Regulations” made; codified in 
1793; recognised as valid by Act of Parlia- 
ment, 1797. This, with subsequent additions 
up to 1833, forms the Cyde of “ Bengal Re- 
gulations.” 
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(4) Legislature of 1834 (3 & 4 William IV, Cap. 

AD 85) for British India. 

18 * 33 * 

The “Acts” begin 1834 and onwards. 

(5) Improved in 1853 by adding local members 

AD from provinces and some 

1853, judicial authorities. 
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(C) Finally improved by Indian Councils Act, 

1861. 


A.D. 

1801 . 
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(7) Special power given to Secretary of State to declare certain 
AD territories amenable to the <^3 Vic., 

1870 ‘ Cap. 3. Thereon the head of the Local 

Government or Administration may propose to the 
Governor General in Council a Regulation, which, on 
being approved by him, becomes law. 
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CHAPTER 1IT. 

A GENERAL VIEW OF THE LAND TENURES -OF INDIA. 


Section 1 . — Introductory. 

§ 1 . — The possibility of a general explanation of land-tenures . 

The heading must not be allowed to suggest that this section 
contains a general theory of the origin of the various land-tenures 
of India. Even if the means of attempting a historical generalisa- 
tion were at hand, it would be quite beyond the scope of this 
Manual to make such an attempt. 

But, in fact, the materials for generalisation are as yet hardly 
complete. It is only of late years that attention has been turned 
tg the study of Indian institutions by the comparative method ; and 
though we have many valuable reports describing special localities, 
but few of them give any clue to the place which the customs and 
tenures they describe, should take in the general history of institu- 
tions. 

I can therefore only hope, in this section, to give a brief account 
of the more prominent forms of customary landholding, and endea- 
vour to illustrate the forces and influences which have modified 
the tenures, and left them, as they now are, the product of cir- 
cumstances — the outcome of physical, moral, and political condi- 
tions. This much is necessary by way of introduction ; for the 
chapters which follow will not be intelligible to the student till lie 
has apprehended certain general facts about Indian landholdings. 
.These facta, and the vernacular terms in which they arc enshrined, 
meet us at every turn ; and without understanding them, the first 
steps in studying the land-revenue systems, cannot be taken. 
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The lai^d, and the interests which different classes have in it, are 
the arena in which various revenue systems operate ; and it is only 
following the natural order of things, first to consider the land and 
how it is held, and then to describe the systems on which the Gov- 
ernment regulates and secures, at once its own revenue-interest in 
the land, and- the rights of all classes of landed proprietors and 
cultivators. 

At first sight, the land-tenures of India may seem to present 
a vast series of local varieties which have nothing in common. 
No doubt, when we consider the different local circumstances of 
the different provinces, we must be prepared to expect much real 
diversity, at any rate in details. And this diversity is made 
more prominent by the almost endless variety of local nomencla- 
ture. 0 

Nevertheless, amid all this diversity, — notwithstanding the Babel 
of tongues and dialects, we are able to trace certain features, which 
again and again appear in the most dissimilar portions of the 
empire. We are able, in fact, to take note of certain customs of 
landholding which marked the establishment of the different Aryan- 
Hindu tribes wherever they went. These customs were modified, 
but not obliterated by later Muhammadan and other conquests; 
and they themselves, as well as the results of the Muhammadait 
system, are so easily traced and so generally surviving, that we may 
take them as the starting point for a practical study. And I have 
little doubt, that when Indian land-tenures have been fully investi- 
gated comparatively , these general facts will also furnish the basis 
of a theoretical study, which will result in their being traced to 
their explanation on a common principle of historical develop- 
ment. 


§ 2 . — The division of land into “ villages ” 

The first feature which strikes us is, that, with the exception 
of a very few localities, every district in India shows the culti- 
vated, or rather the occupied, land, as grouped into local areas 
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called u villages V* The variqties latent beneath the general name 
may be many ; but on the map, the local sub-division — the first 
general unit above the individual field or holding — is the village* 
Each village has a local name, known .limits, and an inhabited 'site 
in the midst, with or without outlying hamlets. 

The places where there are no villages, are # to be found in 
hilly country, where the hill sides are clothed with tropical vege- 
tation. In these, the cultivation will often consist of limited 
permanent clearings or gardens, and each garden will have a cluster 
of two or three houses on it. The rest of the cultivation is of a 
temporary character. The settlements in the hills of Kanara are of 
this kind. A similar state of things is to be found in the Hima- 
layan districts, where there is neither tropical vegetation nor (as a 
rule) any rich soil ; but the nature of the ground is such that a 
large continuous expanse of land fit for cultivation cannot be found; 
hence the village can rarely be more than a hamlet — a cluster of a 
few houses in one place, 

§ 3. — Size of villages . 

The size of villages varies in different parts of India. In the 
Panjdb the average size is nearly 900 acres ; in the Central Pro- 
vinces 1,300 ; in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh (the land 
being more densely populated, highly cultivated, and consequently 
much sub-divided) it is only 600 acres, on the average 3 . 

§ 4. — Two types of village . 

Indian villages may be grouped into two broad classes, which, 
before I describe their differences, I may at once characterise, for 
convenience of reference, as the joint or united, and the non-united 
village. 

1 The “ village ” is tlio “ mauza ” of our Revenue literature. Elphinstone and 
other authors often call it a “ township.*’ It need hardly be explained that through- 
out this hook (and in all others dealing with Indian laud revenue systems), the term 
“ village ‘* is used in the Indian sense, which in no respect resembles that which 
attaches to the term in England. 

2 Slack’s Memorandum on Temporary Settlements (Government of India), 1830, 
page 8. 
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The essential feature of the joint village is, that all the land 
inside ils limits, whether waste or cultivated, belongs (either as the 
result of its natural constitution, or of our revenue system) to the 
entire body of village “ proprietors." 

The details of these matters will come before us at a later stage. 
Here I must confine my narrative to general features. 

In the joint- village, the management of affairs is by a (C panch- 
ayat” or committee representing the heads or elders of each sec- 
tion : if there happen to be no sections, the c panch 9 may be a 
jingle individual. 

The village also is assessed by Government in one lump sum, 
for which the whole body is jointly responsible. 

Consequently if one man fails, or dies without heirs, the co- 
proprietors pay up for him and take his lands, which they hold in 
common or divide among the sharers, according as the village is in 
one or other stage of joint or several management. 

Outsiders cannot purchase land without consent of the body, 
and there is a right- of pre-emption to tlie other sharers, if one 
wishes to sell. 

In the non-united village, on the other hand, no one has any 
claim to anything but his own holding: the village of course 
makes use of the waste for grazing or wood-cutting, but the State 
can grant it away to any one it pleases. 

The village again is managed by a single headman (called 
“patel" in Central India, “mandal" in Bengal, “ muqaddam " 
in Northern India, and by various names, according to varieties of 
dialects, in the South). This headman is partly, at any rate, 
appointed by the State, though the office, like everything Hindu, 
becomes hereditary by custom. 

The headman realised the Government revenue from each 
holding, and this was done by dividing the grain produce before 
it left the threshing-floor. ■ In later times, when the governing 
power demanded a lump sum as revenue from the village, the 
headman apportioned the burden among the landholders. Each 
had then to pay the allotted share, whether light or heavy, but 
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there was no joint responsibility of the village as a body. If one 
roan failed or absconded, the others had nothing to do with it : the 
headman arranged for the cultivation of the vacant holding. 

There was no objection to outsiders coming in on the same 
terms as the rest, and there was no pre-emption right. 

These are the salient points of contrast between the two types, 
but there are also some further details to be given which had best 
be separately described for each type of village. 

§ 5 . — Origin of two types of village . 

It will naturally be asked, how it came to pass that these 
two types of village existed. 

Most authors admit that it is partly due to the colonisation 
of India by different kinds of Aryan tribes. 

The original inhabitants of India were in all probability pas- 
toral races, but it is impossible now to form a theory of what their 
customs in regard to landholding may have been. We have now 
only relics of those races, in the Gonds, Binds, Paharias, and other 
such tribes, who are still to be found in the hill ranges and in the 
remote and less civilised corners of the country. Tlicir institutions 
can now only be learned from a special study of the tribes, and 
they have so long ceased to have any bearing on the general land- 
tenures of India, that, in a general sketch of tliisldnd, an allusion 
to them would be unnecessary. 

But to these tribes the Hindu races succeeded, before the dawn 
of history. The first immigrants are represented by the Hindu 
of Bengal, and some of the southern races, who, however, are proba- 
bly mixed races, formed by the fusing of the Hindu tribes with 
the aborigines 3 . They originally occupied Northern India and 
moved southwards at a later date. 

But this race was in its turn disturbed by other tribes of Aryan 
origin and Hindu religion, but who were more martial in character, 
and whose institutions were of a different character. 

3 Sec Standing Information regarding the Madras Presidency (edition of 1879), 
page 77. Campbell, Modf*rh India, page 7. 
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It was the first race that gave rise to the 1 non-united village 9 
type of landholding ; it was the second group of tribes that brought 
those habits of apportioning the land among tribal groups, which, 
aided by the principle of joint-succession and inheritance, re- 
sulted in the joint-village. These same tribes, too, brought those 
feudal customs of ruling which we shall have occasion to notice, 
as having a great effect on landholding customs in India. 

Wherever, then, we have the non-united village still surviving 
as such, and not as a decayed form of the other (for such a decayed 
form is possible, as we shall presently see), wc 'have communities in 
which the older Hindu race and its institutions were not completely 
displaced. Where we find, as in the Pan j fib and its vicinity, that 
the joint-village is the predominant typo, we conclude that the 
later Aryan races, more or less completely, drove out the older 
races and established themselves 4 * * * * . Joint villages, however, arc 
not alone due to tribal settlements ; they may arise in other ways, 
and often in the midst of the non-united ones. Moreover, villages 
originally, non-united may become joint by the effect of our own 
Revenue Settlements. 


§ 6 .—Non-united villages and the Hindu 11 aj . 

The earliest form of landholding as we can still trace it in 
Bengal, in the old Oudh kingdoms, and in the districts of Central, 
Southern, and Western India, is the non-united village, the charae- 

4 It is not a mere theory, this double immigration of Aryan races. u Indeed,” 
gays Mr. (Sii*G.) Campbell (Modern India, page 8), “ we are not without a historical 
glimpse of tlic facts. We have very good and accurate accounts of Northern India 
as it was in Alexander’s time; and we find* that, in addition to the II indu kingdoms 
* * * • he found settled or encamped in the Panjab, grout tribes of a 

purely republican constitution, far more warlike than any others which ho on- 

countered. The best account of thorn is to be found in Hocren, in the volume on the 
Persians, page 31G. lfecren represents their constitution as aristocratic or under 
the government of their optima ter. * * * . Alexander treated with 300 deputies 

of a tribe, but it by no means follows that these optimates were other than elected 

deputies. On the contrary, it is evident that they were the * Panches * or delegates of 

the peoplo with whom we treat in the same country at tho present day.” 
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teristics of which I have stated. But the progress of the history 
of landholding is so dependent on the Hindu theory of State 1 gov- 
ernment, that I must give a description of the Hindu kingdom. 
These kingdoms contained within themselves the means whereby 
the non-united form of village might be replaced by the joint form. 
And in fact, it may be here stated at. once, that while we assign 
generally, the non-united village as typical of the older Hindu 
system, and the united or joint-village as belonging to the system 
of the later military races, — Rajput, Jat, &c., — it is also true, that 
joint- villages may, and do arise out of> the older Hindu Raj and its 
institutions; and joint-villages have arisen in quite recent times, 
and may now arise, neither out of the old II indy Raj, nor yet out of 
later tribal customs, but simply by the principle of joint-succession, 
common to Hindu and Muhammadan alike ; so that, given one man, 
rich enough to get an estate for himself to begin with, his heirs, in a 
few generations, will form several joint-villages out of their branches. 

Under the first Hindu races, then, the country was portioned 
out into a series of small kingdoms. These, generally, were in 
feudal subordination to some greater Raja 6 * * and the minor rulers 
received the “ tilak ” or mark of investiture from the over-lord. 

The Raja was always of the Chhatri (Kshatriya) class ; this 
arrangement seems to have been as much a natural institution as was 
the Brahmanic priesthood itself. It is very remarkable, however, 
that the ruling family may be altered and one conqueror succeed 
another, without the form of the State undergoing any change 0 . 

- The form of society described in the ‘ Laws of Manu 9 was the 
form we are now describing the Raja, and under him tjie villages, 
each with its headman, and some intermediate oiBcials, supervisors 
of a hundred or a thousand villages. 

6 Whence tlic title Mahardja AdhirAj. The Chinese pilgrims who travelled in 

India in the 5th century, saw the State barge of the great Kanauj Uqja being 

towed along by cigbteuu feudatory princes. 

9 See some valuable remnrks in Hcnctt's Gonda Settlement Report, 1878, paras. 
65-66. Gouda was an ancient kingdom, and was repeatedly subject to changes of 
dynasty, even Pathdn rulers appearing in the series; but still the Raj remained 
unaltered till the wave of Muhammadan conquest passed over it. 
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No joint- village, claiming a right over an entire area allotted 
by any tribal custom, was known to the author of Manu's Institutes. 
The Raja with his general right to a share in the grain, with a 
power of collecting taxes, with a right to the waste ; and individual 
landholders, each deriving his right from the fact that he had cleared 
the land, and reclaimed it from jungle, — that was the only form 
known at that early date. 

In Oudh, the memory of the early Hindu kingdoms is still 
distinctly preserved to us The kingdom of Gonda has been de- 
scribed by Mr. W. C. Benett in the Settlement Report of Gonda 
district published in 1878. 

Here we find the non-united villages, each landholder claiming 
only what he had cleared or brought under the plough, and the heredi- 
tary headman collecting the Raja's grain-share for him. Besides 
this share, the Raja took taxes of all kinds — on roads, on ferries, on 
wood-cutters who came from other states ; besides many * benevo- 
lences/ 

The Raja had a right of disposal of the waste, in all cases where, 
by grant or otherwise, a right in a defined area was not alienated. I 
may fairly take Gonda as a representative. Here the villages were 
of the non-united type ; all the villagers wanted and all they claimed 
was the free use *)f wood and grass! This they enjoyed ; but when 
they were satisfied, the rest of the produce went to .the Raja. It 
is also remarkable, that in the case of timber, the right of the villages 
was limited. A man might take a beam for his house, but if he left 
the country, he was bound to leave the timber in the house, which 
escheated to the Raja. In Gonda, too, we have also an indication 
of tjie very common right to “ reserved ” trees of a specially valuable 
kind. The Raja treated the Mohwa (or Mahua) tree ( Bassia 
lali folia) as his, and in many cases retained his right even when 
the land on which it grew was in private occupation. Here we 
see a custom to which no doubt is due the State right to teak 
in Burma, to sandalwood, teak, blackwood, and other trees in other 
parts of India. 

The right to the user of the waste was confined to the Raja's 

D 
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own subjects. If a stranger came to cut wood in the Raja's 
forests, he was subject to a tax (tangarahi = axe-money). 

These privileges of the Raja, suggestive as they aiae of consider- 
able powers of disturbance, did not directly affect the village land- 
holders, who continued to hold each man his own field, giving a 
customary share of the crop to the village artisans, and the priest, and 
dividing the rest between himself and the Raja. 

It was just the same in the neighbouring kingdom of Utraula 7 . 
In this we find exactly the same customs : the villages are all 
affirrcffates of cultivators under a headman who received certain 
allowances for the management. The Raja took his grain-share ; 
and the rest of his revenues were derived from fhe numerous and 
ingenious taxes already alluded to; there was the same tax exacted 
for “ kapralii,” or clothes for a new-born heir; the “muiulan,” or 
further levy, when the child's head was shaved for the first time ; 
the fC kutahi,” to repair the fort; and the “ghorahU'or “hathialu/' 
to pay for a horse or an elephant. The wood cut from the 
jungles was taxed, and road fees,. bridge tolls, and trade taxes 
were exacted. The escheat (gayari) of property which had no 
heir, was also recognised. 

What is also remarkable about the Utraula Raj is that chauge 
in the dynasty did not, till the Muhammadan power at Lucknow 
interfered, alter the customs much. Thus, in the middle of the 
sixteenth century, we find Utraula, then held by a Rajput Raja, 
attacked by an Aglian, who appears to have been following the 
Emperor Ilumayuu, but who displeased that monarch, was dis- 
missed, and had turned freebooter in consequence. The change of 
dynasty seems to have had no effect whatever on the local customs 
of the ltaj. The ltaja, indeed, accepted a sanad of the “ zammdari ” 
of his “ pargana," showing how in places less remote, and where 
the rule of the Mughal pressed more closely, the Rdja of a 
petty State sinks into the mere proprietor of his estate with 

’ 7 Utraula "is now n pnrgnna of Honda district. So that originally Gondn and 
Utraula were two small neighbouring states or kingdoms. See Oudh Gazetteer, 
Yol. VII, p. 373, &c. 
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limited rights, his kingdom becoming a revenue sub-division 
under the Imperial system. All that the Emperor did in this 
case was, hfwever, to exact a certain revenue or tribute pay- 
ment. 

When the State was dismembered later on in its history, 
the separate portions had all the attributes of the original state, 
each paying its share of the tribute to # thc Central Govern- 
ment. 

How it was that joint-villages arose in the midst, or 
.rather on the ruins of the earliest form of Hindu society, I will 
explain presently ,* meanwhile, having so far accounted for the 
non-united village, let me briefly review the history of the second 
or later group of tribes which, as 1 have said before, followed after 
a long interval, and, in many cases, displaced the earlier system* of 
landholding. 

§ 7 . — The later ‘ military 3 tribes. — Settlement as a people . 

This second immigration finds its modern representatives in the 
great tribe of Rajputs and of the Jats, who are probably .of similar 
origin, and in fact claim for themselves that they are Rajputs who 
had, to some extent, lost caste 8 . 

It is remarkable that these tribes have given rise to two dis- • 
tinct forms of dominion over land, both of which are very clearly 
traceable in different parts of India. 

In some places they settled as a people , occupying broad tracts 
of country (as we shall notice in the chapter on Punjab Tenures). 
In other places they appeared merely as conquerors, a small band of 
armed invaders who took possession* of the Government, and 
exacted tribute, but were not numerous ' enough to displace the 
original inhabitants and. to colonise the country. 

They produced a totally different effect on the land-tenures 
under each of these two conditions. Where they settled as a people, 
the tribe took up a whole area like the “ mark 99 of the Germanic 


8 Campbell, Modem India, p. 9. 
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tribes of Europe 9 and divided it out into minor allotments for 
sections of the tribes, nnd then again into, the ultimate lots for 
individuals or families. And as these people would b^ all connected 
together, and near relatives would be grouped together on the same 
lands, the institution of a “ village,” the whole claimed absolutely 
by a joint body of ancestrally connected tribesmen, readily arises. 
These tribal settlements may be found all over the Punjab, to 
the complete exclusion of the older races who were either reduced 
or took refuge in the Himalaya. They went also south (though at 
a later period), and traces of joint- villages may be found in Berar 
and in the western districts, especially in Guzarat. They may be 
found again surviving as the Vellalars and others who own joint- 
villages in the Tamil country, where what is called the u mirasi ” 
tenure is found ,0 . 

§ 8 . — Tribal conquests. — No settlement as a people. 

But when the Rajputs (or tribes like them) starred merely 
in smaller bands for plunder or conquest, they established quite a 
different order of tilings. In such cases their chief leader took the 
kingdom as ltaja, with a portion of the country allotted to him as his 
royal demesne ; the minor chiefs had their smaller estates, and the 

• 

• Wc can see tins process most clearly exemplified in the frontier districts of 
the Panjab ; her# tribes came in at a much later date than even those we are 
describing. Hazara will afford especially a clear instance of the ilaqa pr tribal 
territory sub-divided out among the clans and sub-sections. The institution of the 
Teuton '* maik” and the Anglo-Saxon "vill ” or township is traceable to a similar 
origin. If the student will take up Mr. Joshua Williams’ “ Lectures on Rights of 
Common ” (London, JI. Sweet, 1880) and read Lectures 4, 5, and 0, he will find that the 
description there given, might almost have been taken from a North Indian Settlement 
Report. 

10 The Tamil country is south of Nellore, along the eastern portion of Madras. 
See Standing Information, Madras, p. 82-3. 

But I am in no way disposed to admit that “ mirasf” really implies the right of a 
sharer iu a joint-village. Words of similar import and origin are constantly used to 
describe a k heritable’ but separate interest in land. In the Daklian there are mirasi 
holdings not necessarily connected with ymiJ-villages ; and the words warisi and 
wirgsat arc used in the Himalaya to indicate ownership rights in land where joint* 
village communities are unknown. 
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individual followers settled down among the population of the 
country, but formed no kind of joint-village community. If they 
held land, they held it on the terms of being owners of as much as 
they got or took, and no more 1 . They paid no revenue to the 
State at first, but military service and even pecuniary aid (on 
special occasions) were always required. 

We can see this state of things in Ajmer at the present day. 
The Hindu States in the Himalaya also are all on this model ; the 
ruler is a Rajput, and there may or may not be subordinate Thakur’s* 
Rao*s or other feudatory estates under him. He takes from all the 
villages (who are the original population) his grain-share; and 
the Rajputs are not found in numbers, nor do they form joint- 
villages. Exactly the same thing happened in the West Coast of 
Madras, consequent on the invasion of the Nairs of Malabar. 

This brief outline will, I hope, serve to make it intelligible how 
it' is, that we have Rajput joint- villages in the Panjab, for example, 
and a Rajput State organisation , totally without joint- villages, in 
Ajmer and the Himalayan states. 

§ 9 , — Other origins to joint-villages . — Descendants of farmers 
of revenue and grantees . 

I have now £f somewhat more intricate task to perform. Having 
shown how the noil-united village arose, and how the joint-village, 
in some places, may be traced to settlements of later and more 
martial tribes, I have yet to explain how the joint-villages, as we 
see them now, may arise in other ways also. 


1 In Ajmer this appears very clearly ; there the scanty and uncertain rainfall 
renders pcrmuuent cultivatiou impossible, without a well or more commonly a 
tank or “ band ” of some kiud. Anybody willing to construct a work of this kind 
liad only to take the permission of the Rdja on the royal or khdlsa laud, or of the chief 
in his estate, and then ho erected his band or sunk his well, and became practically 
the proprietor of it and of the land watered by it. All unoccupied laud remained at 
the disposal of the chief or the Raja, as the case might be. The different landowners 
who were settled together, of courso formed groups, and got local names as villages, 
but they never formed u community, or laid claim to tho waste as their comiuou 
property. 
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One — and this operates in quite modern times — is simply that of 
a powerful individual who, no further back than the Mughal (or, in # 
the Panjab, the Sikh) times, got possession of certain villages as 
Revenue-farmer. He established himself there, and the present 
village joint-proprietary body are simply the descendants of the 
original farmer or grantee . Villages may arise just in the same 
way, from a grant of waste : the present owners are descendants of 
•a grantee of a few generations back, as in Sirsa, in the Pan jab. 

But there is a more curious origin for joint- villages than these. 
Such estates may spring out of the old Hindu kingdom, (1) by 
the effect of grant of the Raja; and (2) by the division and 
dismemberment of the Raj itself. 

§ 10 . — Birt or grant by the Raja: — the “ zamindan birt.” 

The earliest form of grant made by the old Hindu Raja is the 
“birt,” which knight mean an actual grant of waste land, the grant 
of a right to settle and occupy land, or a grant of the king's share or 
revenue of villages already occupied. As might be expected, a large 
number of these grants were “ jangaltarashi,” made on favourable 
terms (rent- free for a period, probably) to encourage the improvement 
of the waste; others, which the Brahmans took care to represent as 
irrcsumable, were for religious purposes: and some' were jivnn-birts 
granted to favoured individuals and younger members of the Raja's 
family to afford them maintenance. The term “birt” constantly 
occurs in Oudli Revenue history, and occasionally elsewhere; it cer- 
tainly represents a general and widespread institution of the Hindu 
system of Government. The " birt ” was a permanent and herit- 
able grant, but a grain-share, though a reduced one, was still 
payable to the Raja. A fee was also taken for the issue of the birt. 

But such grauts would not have modified the customs of land- 
holding had it not been that they were afterwards applied 
differently. 

If wo refer again to the case of Gonda, we shall notice a 
feature, which also occurred in the history of other districts, if not 
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universally. Certain powerful families, in possession of one or more 
villages, raised their position either with the consent of the R6ja 
or by their own unaided influence, to the extent that they became 
possessed of the superior right throughout their estates.' 

Very probably a grant of the nature of a jagir or assignment of 
the revenue for military service, began the process, although a jagir 
grant did not give up any of the Rajahs rights except to the revenue 
or grain-share. The estates which thus grew into independence, 
constituted what Mr. Benett calls “ village zammdans.” 

In after-times, when the Raja was out of possession, he granted 
such “ zamindari” rights by “birt;” but Mr. Benett thinks he 
could not have borne the humiliation of doing this, while he was 
in power.* 

The superior position consisted in this, that in the zamindarf, 
the grant may or may not have excused the payment of revenue, 
but it gave up the Raja's right to the waste , and to taking taxes 
and tolls. The “ zamindar 3 93 took them ; and thus, in fact, he 
established an estate of greater or less size, in which he was in a 
position exactly equivalent to that which the Raja had, and he was 
owner of the land besides 2 3 . 

Such estates had a power of development and stability which 
was wanting to the Raj itself. In the first place, the Raja had 
no really close connection with, or hold over, any lands but those 
which formed his personal and family holding. For the rest, he 
had the general right to a share in the produce and the other rights 
spoken of. As long as the royal family maintained the full power 
of the Raj, these rights all centred in one person, descending to 

2 See n detailed note on this term in the next chapter ; here I do not wish to 
break the thread of m) narrative by explanations T therefore only say biicfly that the 
word bus nothing to do with the “ Bengal znnnmlar ; ” it only implies that fupnrior 
kind of interest in the land or estate whereby the owners claim the exclusive lordship 
of the entire land in their estate, and are exempted from royal claims to the waste and 
to various local imposts which others pay. 

3 And it is remarkable that here the grant distinctly disposed of the Raja’s 
waste laud and other rights; the formula is “ sa-jal, sa-kat, an-path,” i.e. t including 
the right over water (ferry and fishery rights), over the forest and waste, and over 
the roads (for tolls, Ac.) — Gouda Report, para. 66, p. 50. 
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to the eldest son only. But 4 if the Raja died childless or was de- 
feated by foreign or domestic enemies, and driven out, his estate 
dissolved at once. It was otherwise with the zamindarf families ; 
these not being indivisible, but succeeding jointly 4 , were able to hold 
on to their estates, bring the waste under cultivation, and divide it 
out among the various family branches, all of whom were impelled 
by common interest to assert their claim and present a united front 
to any enemy. The families would then expand, cultivate more 
waste, purchase additional lands, and so become powerful enough to 
maintain their position under successive rulers, long after the Raj 
from which they sprang had, as such, disappeared. 

In the old Utraula kingdom in Oudh, the growth of these 
zamiudan estates is very curiously illustrated. When the'State was 
reduced to subjection by the Muhammadan power, the Raja was 
made to pay tribute, and was left witli certain villages as his 
own, while the Lucknow Government took the Raja's share or 
revenue from all the rest ; but though the Raja lost the revenue for 
the villages, lie still retained a certain lordship over them, and then 
it was that he began to raise money by selling or granting (for a 
consideration) the complete zaminddri right in one or more villages ; 
this gave not only the internal management and headship, but also 
the right to all the waste and other “ manorial 99 rights in this area. 
The title thus created was (as before) known as the “ birt zamin- 
dari 99 and became prevalent. 

In Gonda, it will be remembered* the grant of this complete 
right inside a given area or estate was very rare, and where it 
existed was of later date, after the Raja had lost his original posi- 
tion. But in Utraula such villages arose numerously in the way 
I stated. In this State also there were many villages assigned in 
jagir to the Muhammadan soldiers who had helped the Afghan 


4 The only trace of primogeniture being the “jethansi” — the eldest eon getting a 
larger share. The samo tiling is observable in Kaugra among the Rajputs (the jeth- 
nnda) and the Sikh jdgirdarf families iu the Cis-Sutlej States of the Panjab. In 
Ajmer it would seem (and this may be true everywhere) tliut a sole succession by 
primogeniture is a later development tbun the custom of a larger share to the eldest. 
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in vnder to conquer and possess himself of the Raj. These “ jagirdars *> 
paid no revenue, and only a small yearly tribute besides the obliga- 
tion to render military* aid. Naturally enough, the families of such 
grantees soon became joint owners of the villages, the original 
landholders being their ‘ tenants.' # 

1 must here briefly notice a very curious feature in some of these 
t€ zamindari villages." When the property was divided, as joint 
property usually is in the course of time, ihe family did not take — ■ 
one branch, village A, and the other village B, and so on ; but a plot 
was taken out of each village for each section. Consequently, in later 
times, the village ceased to be a singly-held group, capable of being 
treated for revenue purposes as one estate or malial : the village 
became a mosaic of little pieces, each of which belonged to a different 
estate. This was the origin of the distinction between the 
“ khetbat " and “ patti bat " distribution of lands in FaizaMd and 
other districts!, which we shall meet with again in the chapter on the 
Oudh Settlement system. . 

§ 11. — Joint-villages arising from dismemberment of the Raj . 

I. have said that the old Uaj was indivisible and descended by 
primogeniture, and so it was in Strict theory. But all the States 
did not retain the principle of indivisibility. In some kingdoms the 
succession was strictly to the eldest son, who took the entire king- 
dom and all that pertained to it. Younger sons may have been 
allowed life-interests in the revenue of certain lands, but these 
always in time became re-absorbed in the State. In such a king- 
dom, if the ltdja died heirless or was absorbed by the Muhammadan 
power, the distinctive features of the Raj simply disappeared, 
aDi the villages remained as a pargana or other group in the 
.Mughal kingdom, and the old R&ja became the tl taluqdar." But 
in some kingdoms, on the death of the Raja, the estates were at once 
divided among the family, and if the division was carried far 
enough, the result would be the creation of a number of small 
jointly-owned and independent estates — in fact a number of joinU 
villages . There is reason to believe that in parts of Oudh and the 
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North-Western Provinces, where there are groups of joint-villages, 
belonging to the higher castes jynl not occupying a sufficiently large 
area of country to suggest a tribal settlement; the villages are due 
to the dismemberment of ancient kingdoms . 

* In the old Gonda kingdom of Oudh, for example, as it is in 
Kangra, the Simla Hill States, Ajmer, &c., to this day, the Raj is 
always indivisible; the eldest son succeeds alone, younger sons 
receive a maintenance or a life-grant o£ the Raja's grain-share in 
certain villages, and these lapse and return to the Itaj. Here, then, 
there may be the occasional appearance of a zammdari or joint- village 
by the growth of a powerful local family or a grant ; blit the whole 
country does not change : the villages remain for the most part as 
they were, and the Raja dies out, or succumbs before the modern 
power and accepts his place as a taluqdar, or jagirdar, the new 
Government taking from the villages part of the revenue-share 
he would otherwise have had. In'Itai Bareli 5 , on the other 
hand, on the Raja Tilok Chand's death, the family sub-divided 
the domain, and it was all split up into a number of petty 
estates, which would in the end have been further divided and 
the individual families become the joint-proprietors of so many 
villages. In the course of time, however, some of the branches agreed 
to sub-divide no further : and so the district remains, showing, I 
think, some GO fairly large estates, and 537 estates consisting of 
single villages. Time and the Muhammadan conquests have of 
course produced a certain admixture, but the general position of 
the Tilok Chandi Bais cannot for a moment fail to be discerned. 

I have given all these details chiefly from the districts of Oudh, 
because Mr. Benctt's reports describe them with remarkable force 
and perspicuity, and there can be no doubt after comparing the 
information (though of a less complete character) we possess from 
other sources, that the description is generally true of the older form 
of Hindu Raj wherever it occurs. Locally, the history will vary 

5 In this district of 1,735 villages, 1,719 were held by Tilok Chandi B6is, some of 
them in group* forming tnluqas, others itf single villages owned by families. The 
origin of all this from R&jn Tilok Chand is traced by Mr. Benett (Clans of Bui Bareli) ; 
see also Gazetteer of Oudh, Vol. Ill, mb voce (Kai Bareli). 
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in detail. A remarkable instance of the history of the influence of 
the Hindu Raj on landed interests in Chutiya Nfigpur, and of tho 
bouleversement of rights which followed, will be found in some 
detail in the chapter on Bengal Tenures. 

§ 12 . — Remind. 

Having thus endeavoured to give an explanation of the origin 
of the two kinds of village in some detail, I may summarise the 
subject in the following diagram or table : — 

{ Characteristic of the earliest 
Hindu tribes, and of the kingdoms 
formed by them. 

f (i) is established by settlements 
of later and more martial Hindu 
tribes (who also, under other cir- 
cumstances, establish a peculiar 
form of feudal rule over other 
tribes) ; 

The united village (ii) results from grants made by 

the Hindu Baja of the older type ; 

(iii) from the dismemberment of 
| the Raj ; and 

(iv) from the joint succession 
to estates founded by grantees, 
\ revenue-farmers, &c. 

Lastly, the British Revenue Settlement has affected the ori- 
ginal constitution of the villages. Throughout the North-West 
Provinces and the Pan jab, the villages have become joint, whatever 
their early history may have been, because the system makes 
them so. .Throughout Madras and Bombay, all or nearly all have 
remained or become non-uni led because the system does not 
require any joint responsibility. 

§ 13. — leading features of joint-villages. 

Where the tenure is really joint, it is so, very generally, on the 
basis of the shares which result from the Hindu and Muhammadan 
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law or custom of inheritance, all the sharers being descended from 
a common ancestor. In some cases the measure of interest now 
appears to be based on a division of the soil into a certain number 
of ploughs. A “plough" is not a definite area of land, but 
represents a certain share in the whole village 0 . Perhaps in an 
early stage, the whole body of the settlers threw the whole proceeds 
of cultivation into a common stock and divided the profit or loss 
according to these shares. But the allotments represented by 
villages, soon came to be separately held, though within itself the 
village represents a joint ownership. 

In those cases, where the village community is derived from an 
original tribal settlement, it is by no means clear how far the estate 
was joint. It was a well-established custom that one member 
could be required to exchange -his holding periodically with an- 
other. Tlic object of this was to reduce inequalities in the value 
or profitableness of the holdings or allotments, by periodical redis- 
tribution. When this stage was reached it is clear there was no 
joint-stock management of profit and expenses extending over the 
entire group or settlement, for otherwise redistribution would have 
been unnecessary. The lots within themselves were no doubt jointly 
held by the family or families who held them, and the different 
holders of allotments could of course unite to furnish defence 
against a common enemy. 

Whether the joint-village originated in a tribal settlement, or 
is merely a joint body of owners descended from a single revenue- 
farmer, or a separate member of some princely house of old days, 
tli a present constitution is the same. 

Whatever may have been the method or principle of coparce- 
nership, the purely joint tenure rarely survives for any length of 
time : families obtain separate record and possession of flieir share, 

6 Thus, a village might be divided into 32 ploughs, of which 8 were held by one 
family, 4 by another, 10 by another, and 10. by yet another. But in these eases 
I should be always doubtful whether we have a really joint-village. A mere group of 
associated settlers, eaeb bringing a* certain power of cultivating land, would most 
uaturally show this form of landholding. 
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or the process is carried still further, to the separation if indivi- 
dual holdings. Theoretical ancestral shares also get forgotten, 
and their phice is taken by de facto holdings, the natural result of 
the greater wealth of one cultivator, the inequality in the value of 
land and its produce, and other such causes. In short, even those 
villages about whose joint character and original ancestral bond of 
union there can be no question, constantly tend to show the opera- 
tion of that process which is known by jurists to be a necessary 
one in the history of property — the transition from joint to several. 

Consequently in one village we may find that the land is still 
jointly held, in another that it is partly in common and partly in 
severalty ; in another, circumstances have led each coparcener to get 
his share divided out to him, and then the joint fen u re is a thing 
of the past, and is only maintained by some more or less slender 
threads. Still, however, the village body is the exclusive proprietor 
of all the land inside its limits, and until split up into actually 
separate estates on the revenue-roll, it remains jointly responsi- 
ble for its revenue, and it maintains a certain unity in other ways, 
as we shall see hereafter. 

Notwithstanding the inherent liability of such communities 
to change, to lose their ancestral shares, and hold land in lots modified 
by custom or by necessity, still a common ancestral origin is an 
important feature in the village history, and a genealogical tree 
showing all the ramifications of the family, is often among tlic most 
important of the records of a village settlement. 

I have already mentioned that in the joint-village, the entire area 
within the village boundary, whether waste or cultivated, belonged 
to its owners. The community consequently, at. first, jealously 
excluded outsiders. If the proprietary body needed more help than 
its own members could supply in clearing the primeval jungle, 
they called in outsiders to help iu the “ buta-shigafi ” or clear- 
ing; but such helpmates, however privileged their position as 
regards permanent occupancy and exemption from .rent, did not 
Income members of the community : they had no voice in 
the management, nor any claim to a share in the common. 
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Occasionally, however, circumstances made it desirable or npces- 
sary, actually to take an outsider into the community itself, 
but then, as usual in the early stages of development, some 
device was made use of, to salve the public feeling and mask the 
admission. 

§ 14 . — Joint responsibility. 

The whole body is responsible jointly for the revenue, and 
this burden is distributed and recorded at settlement according to 
the village constitution: the details of this will appear in Book III. 
In the same way, expenses are incurred for various common pur- 
poses, such as entertaining guests and visitors, repairing the village 
walls, or the temple or mosque ; such expenses are shared by the 
whole body, which levies a local rate for the purpose. The council 
of ciders, the panch, with the aid of its accountant, prepares accounts . 
of this expenditure, and the whole body audit it. This process 
is called the “ bdjharat ” or annual audit of accounts. 

§ 15 . — Village officials. 

The village also has a staff of officials, and also of artisans, 
besides farm labourers. 

The headmen — lambardars as they are called m the countries 
where the joint-villages are commonest — are the heads of the sections 
of the village and form the “ panch.” They are elected by the 
village under a certain control of the Government officers, who mpst 
see that proper men are appointed, since the payment of the' 
Government revenue depends on them. 

The patwari*is the village accountant, who keeps tfie accounts as 
between the Government and the people, and as between the people 
themselves, revenue payer and lambarddr, landowner and tenant : 
he also records such statistics as the Government require, and 
takes note of all changes in proprietary right, succession, sales, 
mortgages, and so forth. 

The watchman [“ eh auk id ar,” “ gorait/* “ dauraha,” “ sirk&r,” 
and many other names, according to locality) is guardian of the 
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boundaries, and is also the village messenger. In some cates, there 
is a messenger besides the watchman. He keeps watch at night, 
ascertains who comes into and goes out of the village, is expected 
to trace stolen property, and give an account of the bad characters 
in the village. 


§ 16.— 1 Village artisans. 

The artisans vary according to locality, but there are always 
some who are universally found. The carpenter, the potter, the 
leather- worker or cobbler, and the blacksmith, are indispensable 
always; as there is always house-building to be done, well- gear to 
be made up, shoes for the villagers, leather-work for cattle- 
harness, iron- work for the plough, and other agricultural tools in 
general. The potter also makes the water-jars and household 
vessels, so that he is indispensable also; and in the Panjab districts 
where the Persian wheel is used for raising water, the potter has 
to make the “ tind 33 or earthen jar, a series of which, fixed on the 
rope-ladder that passes over the wheel and down into the well, is 
required to complete the water-raising apparatus. 

There will, usually, be* a village water-carrier, also a washerman, 
and a “ nai 33 or barber, who shaves and also carries messages con- 
nected with marriages, betrothals, &c\, an astrologer, possibly also 
a minstrel. In South India, dancing-girls, who lend their services 
at weddings and festivals, are also counted in the village staff. So 
may be-tlie dharwai, or person who weighs out grain, aud the village 
money-changer. All these have their recognised position in the 
village, and their perquisites aud remuneration in grain and other- 
wise. 7 


7 The following is a list of villsigo servants as recorded for the Gujrdmvalu 
district of the Punjab, This will serve as a fair general sample of how these people 
are paid. Tlieir occupation, as well. as the right to serve the village, is often heredi- 
tary. 

1. The blacksmith (lobar). His dues are 1 bliari or wlieat-shenf in each harvest, 
one pai in money ou each plough, 2 seers of molasses (irur), and also one jar of 
sugarcane juice daily, while the press (belna) is working; and he is allowed to 
have oue day’s picking at the cotton-field at the cud of the seuson. 
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Besides the village artisans, there may be tradesmen settled 
in the village, as the seller of brass pots, the cloth mercer and the 
grocer; but' these do not form any part of the recognised village 
staff. 

There are also certain menials, sweepers, grain -cleaners, — 
persons of low caste who take away dead cattle and have a right to 
their hides, and so forth. 

A number of llie^c work on the fields, and are divided into two 
classes, those who work for the whole season, and those who 
work only at harvest or on some special occasion, as when the 
sugarcane crop is cut and sugar is made. 

The lower grades of village artisans often help on these occasions 
and get paid accordingly. The remuneration usually consists of a 
small part of the grain, and perhaps a blanket, a pair of shoes and 
some tobacco. 


§ 17 . — Land hoio held. 

In the Panjab we shall find that a large proportion of the 
village proprietors eultivafe their own land. In other parts, how- 

2. The carpenter (tarkhan). lie makes the well wood-work, handles for tools, 
beds (chirp ai), stools, Ac. Ilis dues are much the same as the lolmr’s. 

8. The kumhar or potter. 

4. The “ rera” or grass-rope maker; the ropes are necessary to form the hands 
over the well- wheel which carry the water-pots. He gets one “'bliai i ” and four topas 
of grain per well. 

5. The " chura” or sweeper, lie cleans the corn, cleans the cattle-sheds, nnd 
makes the manure into cakes for fuel : a place for drying these cakes is often a 
recognised common allotment outside the village site. 

6. The " mochi” or cobbler and chamar, who also his certain rights connected 
with the skins of the cattle that die. 

7. The “ hajjain” or “ nai” He is the barber, hut also carries messages and 
proposals connected with marriages nnd betrothals, and serves also at funerals. 

8. The “ dhobi” or washerman. 

9. Tlic " jhewar” (this is a local term), equivalent to " bhisti “■or water-carrier. 

Besides there may be the village astrologer nnd musician (mirasi) and various 
religious office-holders — the puroliit, or brahman, a fukir who keeps the tnkyd or 
village place of assembly ; the “ maulvi ” for the mosque service, a “ bhai ” at a 
temple called dhnrmsala, a “ sadh ” at a thdkurdwara, a pujdri at Bliiv&la (temple 
of Sira), nnd a mahant of a " devidwara.” 
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ever, the land is very commonly let out to tenants. These we shall 
find to be of various classes, which will be noticed when we come 
to study the tenures of each province. 

§ IS. — Classes resident in the railage. 

Thus if we place together the different classes of persons who 
are concerned in the constitution of a joint-village, or at least 
form part of it, we shall have the following table of residents : — 

1. The co-shard's in the proprietary body — the heads of the 

families being the “ punch ” or committee of management 
and .perform — all or some of them — the functions of 
“ headmen.” 

2. Tenants who hold lands under the proprietary body, either 

permanent and hereditary tenants (perhaps dating from 
the very foundation of the village, and enjoying a certain 
privileged position) or tenants-at-will. 

3. The village officials (accountant, watchman, &c.) 

4. The village artisans. 

5. The resident tradesmen (who probably pay good rent for 

their houses, and some small taxes or dues besides). 

6. Menials and farm labourers. 

a 

§ 19 . — The term iC sir -land” 

Here I will take occasion to explain a term which will con* 
stan My be made use of in speaking of village lands — the term 
sir” or special holding. When a village is managed jointly, that 
is when all the land is cultivated by tenants or otherwise, and the 
whole proceeds are thrown into a common stock, then no one has any 
special holding. But the plan does not usually last long. What 
is much more common is that each sharer in the body has a certain 
plot of land, which he. cultivates himself with his own stock or by 
his own tenants; but however that may be, he gets the whole pro- 
ceeds of it for himself. The rest of the land will then be .held ‘in 
common. Occasionally the proceeds of this common portion are 

E 
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sufficient to pay the jama* or revenue assessment of the village and 
the expenses also ; in that case they are so devoted ; and then each 
holder has the whole produce of his “ sir ** land to himself. If the 
proceeds of the common lands do not suffice, then a rate is levied 
on each sharer to make up the deficiency 8 . 

“ Sir** land is always much valued, and under our modern rent 
laws if an owner is dispossessed of his land, he stills has a right to 
remain on his “ sir ” as permanent tenant of it ; nor can a right of 
occupancy grow up on “ sir ” land again* the owner, in favour of a 
tenant who is employed to cultivate 

§ ‘20 . — Decayed condition of joint-villages in some districts . 

When the village community is in full survival, all these fea- 
tures may be distinctly noticed. But there are many districts in 
which the village community is found in a state of decay. The 
original proprietary body have not been able to maintain their 
exclusive privileges ; their lands may have passed out of their hands 
by sale owing to poverty and the necessity of raising money to 
meet the State revenue. In that case, the village tenants, and the 
outsiders, whom there was nothing to prevent from coming in, have 
grown to be equal in position, and no longer admit the right of 
the old proprietary bot\y to the waste and to what would have 
been tlie common. In some eases the old body still furnishes the 
village headmen, its members all call themselves by names in- 
dicating that they were once the superiors, and possibly still receive 
some small rents and perquisites — the relies of their former rights. 

8 The term “ sir ” is nlso used in other eases. For example, the zumiudrtr 
or revenue agent in Bengal originally liad his “sir” or special lands, as distin- 
guished from the rest of the lands in tlie estate, over which lie had only a kind 
of general over-lordship. The “sir” might be excluded from the area ou which 
revenue was assessed. So, when the Rajas ill Oudh were induced by the Muham- 
madan conquerors, tlie Nawab took the revenue from the villages that the Raja 
once had, but by way of compensation, or to reward tlie'Rdja who became taluqdar 
and accountable to the treasury for the revenue of the taluq, a certain number 
of village* were left to the Raja revenue-free for his subsisteuce, and such lauds 
were called his “ sir ” or “ nankar. ” 
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In South India such a state of things is now commonly found ; 
and of course a raiyatwari system, whereby Government deals with 
each holding separately, and oares nothing for any theoretical 
unity of the whole village, tends to facilitate disintegration. 
In many such villages now Government treats the waste as at its 
disposal, and only so far recognises the old proprietary claims to 
it as to allow a preferential title to bring it under cultivation 9 . 

§ 21 . — These communities have been a main factor in shaping the 
revenue system of Upper India . 

Village communities of the joint class were so universal, 
and had so completely survived all changes of time and government 
iu the North-Western Provinces, and still more so in the Panjab, 
that they served as the point de depart for a special revenue sys- 
tem. Such communities are also found in the Oudh districts and 
in the districts of the Central Provinces bordering on the North- 
West. But traces of them arc also to be met with in Berar, in 
South India, and in some parts of Northern Bombay. Why it was 
that these communities in some parts- managed to survive all the 
incidents of Muhammadan rule, of Maratha plundering, or of Sikh 
conquest, and in others faded out and only left a memory in a few 
local terms or half-forgotten customs, is one of the most curious 
subjects for historical enquiry. But it is certain that the extreme 
state of decay into which the institution has fallen in some 
parts of India has given rise to much questioning as to whether 
the present villages were ever of the joint class, or were not rather 
the non-united type. 

§ 22 . — The icasle included in village areas. 

Before leaving the joint-village, I must, however, add sdhie 
further details regarding the waste included in its area. In a 

9 In other places (as in the Chingleput district), the joint claim to the waste 
was found so strong, that Government wishing to maintain its own revenue system, 
whereby there is no village common land, thought it right to compensate the 
village proprietors for their waste rights ; and thou the waste beoamc entirely at 
the disposal of Government. 
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Manual primarily designed for Forest Officers, this question # has a 
great interest, because it is on the quest ion whether or not the 
waste, send), and forest of a given district is or is not really in- 
cluded in the bounds of a village, not only as a matter of geographi- 
cal location, but as being the common property of the village proprie- 
tary bodies, that- the power of Government to constitute forest 
estates, whether for fuel and grass, or for timber, often depends 10 . 

This question of the waste or uncultivated ■ part of the village 
land also shows us a point of difference between the English “vill” 
of old times and the Indian village. Jf the reader will refer to 
the Jtli lecture of Mr. Williams 9 series alluded to in a previous 
footnote, ho will find that not only the arable land is divided oil 
known principles, but the right to use the waste, especially in 
respect to the pasture and the yield of hay for storing, is a 
matter which comes into great prominence. 

In India, in the majority of cases, the village grazing is a some- 
what secondary matter ; plough-cuttle are the chief, if not the only 
stock that is kept. Cattle are not kept for slaughter for food ; 
and lienee the grazing, though necessary, is of limited importance 1 . 
Moreover, outside the waste which the village regarded as appro- 
priated as the common property of its own members, there was much 
more unoccupied waste, on which cattle could winder at will, and 
wood for the requirements of the household, and for making agri- 
cultural implements, be cut without let or hindrance. The uncul- 
tivated common inside the village boundary, was then retained 

10 Tins long-continued difficulty in ihe Minims Presidency, regarding the constitu- 
tion of public forests in nanny of the districts, took its origin, or, more propeily 
speaking, derived its support, fioin doubt and uncertainty as to wliat was the real 
status of the waste. In distiiets where .the 1 evenin' system deals with an assessment 
levied on the individual plots of cultivation, the boundary of the village and what 
it really include-* (important a< it is f-»r many purposes) has not the significance 
which it lias in countiies where the joint-\ illago exists, and where even thing 
included inside the boundary is recognised as absolutely the propeily of the village 
body. Hence policy has vacillated, and opinion been divided, whether the waste 
was the propci ty of the State or not. 

1 Hut in the sequel notice will be taken of a cuiious custom of “grass reserves” 
in the Himalaya. 
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not so much for pasture, as for land which in futmo could be 
brought under the plough and so increase the wealth of the com- 
munity. So long as this desired object could not be attaiued, it 
lay untilled and not managed in any special way ; and in fact 
it was not practically distinguishable from the waste outside the 
boundaries. When our settlement operations began, it was always 
necessary to determine what waste was really part of the village 
estate and what was unoccupied and ownerless, Le. y lying at the 
disposal of the State. 

Tn the North-West Provinces, where the population was denser 
and the villages were loeated closer together, the whole of the 
waste was found, as a rule, to he justly claimed by the villages ; 
and the boundaries of the estate of one community ran con- 
tiguously to those of the next. 

In the Pan jab, and also in the Central Provinces, it was not s6 ; 
the locations were further apart, and it was out of the question to 
suppose that the whole of the often vast expanse of scrub jungle, 
forest, and waste that intervened, was really part of one village on 
one side, and of the other oil the other side, till the boundary lines 
of the two estates met at a given point. But it was difficult, as 
a rule (Eor of course there were in some cases, facts which afforded 
evidence on the question), to say what were the limits of the village 
common ; and accordingly an artificial but equitable rule was invented 
by which a certain area of waste proportionate to the cultivated area 
was allotted and demarcated as belonging to the village, while the 
rest was distinctly markdfl off as State waste. It was to this proce- 
dure that the often extensive “Raklis,” as they are called in the 
Pan jab, are due. These have now proved of great public benefit as 
affording lands on which plantations can be made, or in which, 
by conserving the natural growth, important supplies of grass and 
fodder can be obtained ; while, in the early days of railway con- 
struction, enormous supplies of wood-fuel were drawn from them. 

The consequence of the recognition of villages as proprietary 
units is, that throughout .Upper India, the status of the waste, 
where any yet remains, is in most cases beyond dispute. 
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§ 23 . — The non-united village . 

The villages o£ the non-linited tv pc are found chiefly, but not 
exclusively, in Central and Southern India. The plain country of 
the Dukhan districts of .Bombay contains hardly any other form 
of village : so it is with many parts of Berar. In flic Central 
Provinces also this type of village was prevalent, but the revenue 
system, as we shall afterwards see, has created a special. proprietary 
right, so that the fact of the villages having been originally non- 
uni ted, is now of no consequence. The village system of Bengal 
has long fallen into decay; but it is probable that the villages 
were of this type; and in Oudh and the North-West Provinces, 
wherever the dismemberment of the old Hindu kingdoms or the 
growth of grantees' families did not result in joint-villages, this 
form of landholding can clearly be traced, though at the present 
day, the Revenue system has made all villages equally "joint.” 

Ill Madras we meet with both types of village; but the non- 
united type is apparently commoner in the north and centre, while 
the best surviving forms of the joint community are in the southern 
districts. Indeed, in many countries where the noil-united type of 
village may be said to be the generally prevailing one, there are 
nevertheless here and there joint-villages, which have evidently 
arisen among, and over, the non-uni ted ones, or perhaps been 
coeval with them, owing to the causes which I have already briefly 
noticed, and which will again appear in mey’e detail in the sequel. 


§ 24 — Leading features of the non-united village . 

In this non-united form of village there is, as I have said, no 
appearance of a village estate within which all the land cultivated as 
well as waste- is the property of a joint body. There is nothing 
but an aggregate of residents, each occupying his own land, and 
owning no liability for his neighbour's revenue payment. In such 
villages it usually happens that the cultivators are of different castes 
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and races. In some villages it appears that originally an exchange or 
redistribution of holdings was enforced by custom. This does not, 
however, indicate that the village was held in joint-ownership, but 
merely that the co-settlers recognised a certain bond of union, 
because mutual protection and society arc under any form of life 
necessary to -mankind, and especially so in India. The bond of 
union centred in the recognition of a headman of the village 
(“patel" is one of his most widespread designations), who was 
partly the representative of the State and partly of the village ; and 
whose office was practically hereditary. 

The headman and his family were usually, if not always, the 
owners of the village site, which, in troublous times, was often 
walled or banked round and served as a fort 2 . A right to a 
house-site in this enclosed space is still the prerogative of the patel's 
family: outside and clustering around it, are the sites of the other 
village residents, the cattle stalls, and so forth. 

The description given of the village accountant and the watch- 
men, the village artisans and menial servants in a joint-village, 
applies equally to the noii-united village. These persons are all re- 
munerated by customary dues, — in the early days of the community, 
partly by the privilege of selecting and cutting some portions of 
the standing crop, partly by the prior right to certain weights out 
of the heap of grain produce at the hardest, before the cultivator's 
and the ruler's shares were divided. 

But in these villages the hereditary families of officials often got 
certain lands, which were, originally or in theory, held as remuneration 
for their services 3 . These often wore the best lands in the village. 
They are called the “watan, " and are looked on as one of the 
strongest forms of family property ; for the joint succession, which 
• 

2 It is still often spoken of ns the " Guild” or fort. See the chapter on Central 
Provinces Tenures (Hook III, Chapter II, section 4). 

3 This (lid not always happen. In the Central Provinces the officials were rarely 
<f watandnr.” But in Nimrir and the country adjoining Bombay the institution 
becomes commoner, lu some places even the artisans and menials had petty 
** watan.” holdings. 
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is the universal feature of native law, places the whole of a patella 
heirs jointly in possession of the “ watan,” though only one 
member of the family can actually exercise the ollieial functions 
of headman. 

The headman and (he officials supervised the division of grain 
at harvest, and saw that every one got his due; . in Maratha 
times, when there was a money revenue to be paid, and a certain 
total was demanded from the village, it was the headman who made 
out the “ lagan/' or roll showing what share each landholder had 
to pay. 

§ 25. — l Tunic near the non -united village. 

But apart from such common allegiance to the hereditary patel, 
there was no mother bond ; each man held his own land and nothing 
more. There was no common land. Anybody was free, on getting 
permission from the State officials, to take up any bit of waste lie 
liked and cultivate it. It is possible that the same circumstances 
which made the’ joint-village look to the waste chiefly as potentially 
arable land, and made it unnecessary to establish any customs of 
common or divided pasture, made also the landholders in the non- 
nnited village, indifferent to anything but their own cultivated hold- 
ings. Waste was abundant; it was not theirs in any sense, but still 
no one prevented them from grazing their cattle and cutting their 
wood, and that was all they wanted. In the old Hindu State, under 
which this form of village originated, it was the Baja who, after 
the villagers had satisfied their wants in wood and grass, took the 
rest. He it was who claimed certain rights over the timber, and 
who also had the right of granting the soil of the waste or forest 
as he pleased. 

It may fairly, therefore, be argued, that at our modern settle- 
ments of such villages, there can be no claim to anything but the 
occupied holdings, as far as right in the soil is concerned ; but that 
a prescriptive right to the user of the ' waste, not to its ownership, 
must be recognised. 

In some places, the necessities of cultivation produced a more 
definite custom regarding the user of the waste than that I have 
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alluded to. In the Himalayan States, for example, though joint- 
villages are unknown, still definite customs of dividing the grass 
land into plots, called ghaini, gluts ni or khanta, obtain, and the 
villages carefully keep out fire, and cattle, cut the grass at a fixed 
season, and divide the liay, according to fixed custom. 

In Coorg and other parts of the country exhibiting similar 
local features, we find a series of hills of greater or less elevation 
separated by level valleys; those latter are entirely devoted to rice 
cultivation and are watered by the streams which descend from 
the hill sides. This rice cultivation is carried on with the aid of 
manure obtained by burning branches of trees, or bamboos, weeds, 
and grass, and spread with or without an admixture of animal 
manure, on the rice-fields. This practice is spoken of in Bombay as 
et nib ” cultivation. In Bombay, in most cases, the want is pro- 
vided for by allowing a general forest right of getting a nib ” from 
the (Government forests for the village owners; hut in Coorg and 
the localities I described, it became the custom that whenever a 
grant of rice-land was made, the grant carried with it a strip of the 
jungle-covered upland (‘•bane”), which would supply brandies for 
manure, grazing for the plough-cattle, firewood for the household, 
and so forth ; and so it came to be regarded as a necessary feature 
of every such landholding that a strip of jungle land was appendant 
to it. 9 

There ought then, as a rule, to he no difficulty in finding out 
to whom the waste belongs ; but there are cases where a serious 
doubt arises as to whether the village is truly a non-united one, or 
only a joint one which has fallen into decay, the old proprietary 
class having been unable to maintain its position, and the later 
settlers now appearing with practically equal rights; then the 
question is no doubt a difficult one, and must be decided as one of 
fact, on the best evidence available. 

§ 26 . — Confusion of the different types of village. 

This reminds us that it is easy, on paper, to describe two classes 
or types of village, and there can be no doubt that in many districts 
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in Tndia, the prevalence of one form or tlic other is distinctly recog- 
nisable. Blit it is not always so. In some districts both types may 
be found side by side; in others half obliterated traces of customs 
and claims remain, which render it doubtful in what class the villages 
should really be placed. This is to no inconsiderable extent due to 
the fact that property is an institution which is a progressive one, 
and is perpetually undergoing changes from one form to another, as 
we pass from ancient times jo modern usages. It is especially so 
with joint and non-unitod villages. If we consider cither form in 
itself, without reference to local history, it is obvious that one mat/ 
arise out of the other and one mat/ change into the other. If we 
commence with a joint-village managed in common, it is obvious 
that the owners may divide, that the shares on which they apportion 
their holdings, may become modified by time and circumstances, till 
at. last each holder looks on his ow n fields as a separate property, and 
lias forgotten all connection with his neighbours : the village has 
then become an aggregate of separate holdings, not to he distin- 
guished from the non-united village of the Dukhan. In time, how- 
ever, one of the landholders, or some outsider, gets richer than the 
others ; he undertakes the revenue-farm of the village, and taking 
advantage of his position, slowly becomes the sole owner of all the 
lands. On his death, his sons and grandsons succeed, and as soon as 
the family tree throws out its branches, the estate again becomes joint, 
just as if it liad been the original institution of one of the ‘ demo- 
cratic 9 tribes of the Punjab. If, on the other hand, you take a 
village, say, from an ancient Oudh kingdom, — where, as far as you 
can go back, you find nothing but the non-unitedvillage under the 
old Chhatri Raja; a powerful individual, by grantor usurpation, 
becomes landlord of the village and establishes a proprietary right ; 
his descendants, claiming the whole, form a joint-village ; at a later 
stage the family agrees to separate, and by force of circumstances 
the members have acquired more or less land than their legal or 
theoretical shares, and consequently they dease to remember, or act 
on, the shares ; then the village is virtually non-united, even though a 
revenue-system classes it as hhaiachara, and professes to assert a joint 
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responsibility for the village revenue assessment. There have been, 
as might be expected, many discussions in Bombay, and even in 
Berar, as to whether the non-united villages— which, speaking 
generally, is the prevailing type in these countries— are not decayed 
villages once of the joint form. It is impossible to deny that this 
may be so in some cases, especially if any trace remains of an 
ancestral scheme of shares in distributing certain profits or dues 
collected in the village. 

If wo look, however, to the general character of the villages, 
we shall see in the Punjab and other parts of India to which tribes 
of the same character penetrated, a general prevalence of the joint- 
villages, — some of them now in various stages of severalty holding, 
but on recognised shares ; others which have long forgotten their 
share-system; others again which have decayed, outsiders having 
occupied lands in the village, and the whole seeming quite dis- 
connected. In other provinces, we shall see reason to believe that 
the non-united village originally prevailed, but that joint-villages 
have grown up over, and among, them owing to the causes which 
1 have endeavoured to indicate. In other districts, again, the old 
non-united form will be found to be quite universal, without any 
admixture. 

If I might endeavour very i^oughly to classify the territories over 
which the different forms of village characteristically prevail, I 
should attempt something like the following skeleton view : — 

1. Panj&b , — Tribal settlements in “ ilaqas ” or groups of joint- 

villages, especially so in the frontier districts, but also in 
the Pan jab proper, where Rajputs and Jats, settled as a 
people, form a large proportion of the landholders. In the 
lliil States we have the feudal Rajput organisation, where 
only the ruling class is Rajput. 

2. The North-H extent Provinces , — In parts joint-tribal villages; 

hut towards Oudh and the central districts, villages of the 
really non-united type, though jointly liable to Govern- 
ment under our Revenue law. Also throughout, many 
joint- villages formed by the descendants of revenue farmers 
and by the division of formerly ruling families. 
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3. Oadk . —Non-uniied villages of the old Hindu llaj, but more 

or less mixed with, and in some cases superseded by, joint- 
villages, the result of the growth and subsequent division 
of leading families, &c. 

4. Central Proriaee. y. — Non-united villages, but the joint-form 

created by our settlement and tending* to grow up out of 
Malguzari families. 

6. Bombay. — Non-united villages in the Dakhnn. In Guzarat 

estates resulting from feudal Kajput organisation ,aiul joint- 
villages resulting from growth of powerful families, di- 
vision, &c. (as in Oudli). The Konkan — proprietary 
tenures of “ khots ” or revenue farmers or lessees (which 
would, but for the raiyutwari system, tend to produce 
joint- villages) . 

G. Bcuf/al . — Non-united villages, but in Rihar villages more 
resembling the joint type. 

7. Madras. — Non-united villages from the older Hindu immi- 

gration ; joint-villages more or less in decay in the Tamil 
country. Tenures resulting from Rajput feudal organi- 
sation in Malabar, &o. 

8. Ajmer . — Purely feudal Rajput organisation; joint-villages 

only created by our settlement. Something similar in the 
Himalayan States, in the Taluqdari estates of Ahmadabad 
and those of the Nairs of Malabar. 

Section II. — Tiie effect of the different conquests on land- 
tenures in India. 

§ 1, — The subject .stated. • 

The history of India is, in fact, the history of a series of waves 
of immigration and conquest which have successively spread more or 
less completely over the country. The remarks made in the pre- 
vious section with the design of explaining the still existing divi- 
sion of Indian districts into villages, have in themselves contained 
virtually an account of the effect of early immigrations. The old 
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Hindu K£j with the non-uni ted village, and the subsequent estab- 
lishment of joint-villages in parts of the country, as well as of 
certain feudal or quasi-tWidal tenures, mark the first stages. 
We have yet another period of progress to study; and this forms a 
later stage. We have to describe the changes that resulted 
from the Muhammadan, Marat ha, Sikh, and British conquests. • In 
other words, our first stage has been to ascertain the result of 
archaic conquest; we have now to follow out the consequences 
of more recent advances. 

§ 2 . — Modern changes os affecting the old Hindu Hulers and their 
rights ju the said. 

The changes which were introduced by the conquerors of later 
times, touched both the rulers and the ruled. Hut they touched 
them in different ways. The village landholder did not disappear, 
or rather the form of holding did not change, save to the extent 
which has been indicated, namely, the non-nnited villages gave 
way in some cases to joint-villages, and joint-villages in their' turn 
exhibit all sorts of varieties in the course of a transition from early 
to modern forms of proprietary interest. 

It seems to mo certain that the Haj institutions survive long- 
est — I mean of course in their original character — in those dis- 
tricts where the powerful joint - village communities have not been 
allowed to grow up. For in such cases the Haj has been indivisi- 
ble; its rights have consequently been held together, and there 
is no reason why, except for the accidental failure of heirs, the Uaj 
should not, go on to the end of time. The chief has not given place 
to any of these estate-holders, whose power within their own limits 
is equal to his, and is continually growing. All the landholders 
arc claimants of their own holdings and nothing more. If, then, 
the Uaj is remotely situated and has not attracted the cupidity of 
foreign conquerors, it survives, perhaps paying a tribute to some 
distant Suzerain, but that is all. It is in this way that the Hima- 
layan States have so many of thefn survived. It is true that 
the rulers of these States are of Kajput race, but they actually 
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exhibit all the features of the old Hindu kingdom. To this 
day (in the Cliarnha State, for example) may be seen the 
Raja’s headmen collecting the graii*> share and storing it in 
the “ Kotin” — the royal granary, or District Revenue and Judicial 
Office. The Raja takes the old taxes, makes “ birt ” grants for 
the support of temples and pious R rah mans, and claims all the 
waste. The villages are small, because the nature of the hilly 
country is unfavourable to the foundation of large' ones : but the 
isolation of landholding is not only due to this cause; it is due to 
its being the ancient custom of the Hindu tribes who form the 
population of the country. 

Rut this survival could not take place in the plains of India, 
or in the rich and well-cultivated districts that formed the prize of 
conquest, the hattle-lield of contending powers. In such, the Raja 
either disappeared altogether, his villages being absorbed into 
the general territory of the Mughal conqueror, or he reappeared 
as the grantee of the new Slate. In some eases he succeeded in 
retaining his country in jagir ; — that as lie is a grantee allowed 
to collect the revenue in return for maintaining a military force 
and keeping peace and order wilhin his boundaries, or he was 
entrusted with the revenue maiffigoment of the country he once 
ruled over, and became a revenue collector, a zatmndar, or a taluqdar. 

In these cases the quondam State became the “pargana” or 
revenue sub-division of the Muhammadan i district. ’ Rut in many 
other places, the Rajas disappeared altogether, and their remote 
descendants now only appear as the holders of small or large grants, 
or as the owners of a few villages. 

In Central India we shall find instances of great families over- 
come by the Mar&tha power, becoming hereditary revenue officers, 
and still surviving as the “ watandar ” proprietors of lands to 
which they cling desperately, holding not only the lands indica- 
tive of village and pargana headship, hut also minor watans of 
inferior village officers, all swept into their net together. 

In R.tjputana, we iind*to this day certain estates called 
“blium.” which originated partly among the older Rajput 
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families who had been supplanted by later Rajput houses, but had 
been allowed an allodial or complete right in these lands, out of 
feeling for their former position. 

The great families are said to be very proud of this bhfim title, 
and even great chiefs of other states will hold bhfimiya lands 4 . 

The tenures in Malabar called “ janmi” are (as will appear in detail 
when we come to speak of Madras tenures) traceable to au original 
division of the country among the chiefs. The chiefships have 
passed away, and the holders of such estates at the present day, are 
only proprietors of lands paying revenue to the Government. There 
is no doubt whatever that if the country had been suitable to the 
aggregation of landholdings into villages, and the customs of 
marriage and succession had not been 'quite peculiar and excep- 
tional, all these estates would have by this time become separated 
into villages jointly owned by descendants of the ruling families. 
The Malabar landlords regarded their holdings very much as the 
“ bliuiu” estate is still regarded in Rajput aim ; it was a hereditary 
estate, against the alienation of which a strong prejudice pre- 
vailed. 


§ 3 . — The Muhammadan Conquest. 

The Muhammadan tribes from the North-West, who succes- 
sivcly overran India, though different in character, brought with 
them one and the same system of law and government. But they 
were themselves but recent converts to the Moslem faith, and con- 
sequently did not display that strict and zealous adherence to the 

4 It is a curious feature that so often princes of Indian states should bo much 
more anxious to cling to bhitmiya lands, or “ wntan ” lauds, or to zaiufndan lands, 
according to circumstances, than to others. It seems as if they foresaw the uncertainty 
of their tenure as chiefs: a man might be up to-day and down to-morrow. But 
the peculiar feelings of the people and their strong sense of hereditary right to such 
estntes as are alluded to in the text, would secure the holders in them. Thus, the 
prince, ever fearing deposition from his chiefship, would feel that he had a refuge of a 
permanent character in these hereditary estates, which were vested not only with the 
greatest degree of stability known, — the nearest approach to a proprietary title that 
* nativo ideas developed, — but also with a sort of diguity in the eyes of the people 
which rendered them worthy of being held by chiefs. 
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law of the Prophet which the true Muhammadans — the Arabs — 
would doubtless have enforced. 

The necessities, too, of a powerful, but comparatively small, body 
of conquerors, compelled them to deal with the institutions of the 
conquered people very much as circumstances dictated, and less 
according to the theory of their own somewhat peculiar law. 

£ 4 . — Its effect on the land-tenures. 

The land-tenures of the people themselves have been affected 
by these conquests to a varying extent. The joint-villages have 
always been stronger, as a rule, than the others; they may have 
changed hands, one race of proprietors may have given way to 
another, but the form of holding has remained unchanged. 

But the noil-united villages fared worse. In Bengal, the land- 
holders have sunk to the position of tenants with or without 
certain privileges which will he described presently. * In other parts 
they have been variously affected. In general it may be said that 
later changes in the- land-tenures have been mostly changes in the 
family or caste which possessed the land. 

There were two principal means by which proprietary holdings 
were affected: one, the grants made by the State; the other, the 
arrangements made for fanning the Revenue. „ 

The first began to take effect at a very early date. It was so 
cafcy for a ruler to put a man in possession of a tract of land, 
and say 4 realise for yourself ilie Raja’s share ; that will support 
your family, or will pay for the troop or the company of foot 
soldiers which you have to maintain/ All Oriental Governments, 
whose treasury has never been very steadily replenished, have adopted 
this method rather than be burdened with the regular payment of a 
cash pension or salary. The grantee so located had means of grow- 
ing, into the position of owner of the land, and of crushing out the 
original landowner’s rights, as we shall see abundantly proved in 
the course of our study. 

Revenue-farming did not become common as long as the State' 
Revenue consisted of a share in the actual produce. But when it 
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became common to take a cash revenue, then if the headmen 
and regular officials of the country failed to collect it, the plan 
easily suggested itself, of agreeing with a contractor to make good 
to the treasury a specified sum for each village or group of villages. 
Such a plan was specially characteristic of the decline of the Govern- 
ment ; it was resorted to when its hold over the country was not 
very firm. Owing to the large powers necessarily entrusted to the 
Revenue-farmer in arranging for the cultivation, he had great 
opportunities for getting hold of land, and of substituting himself 
and his descendants as actual owners of the villages. 

§ 5.* — Revenue- collecting arrangements under the Mnghals . 

At first, then, the village-tenures were not affected. In 
the days of strong rule, a settlement was made, and a properly 
controlled staff of revenue officials collected the revenue assessed 
by the settlement authority, from village to village, through the 
headmen and village officers ; the village communities under such 
a system maintained tlieir position without difficulty. But in 
the course of time, as the Mughal rule became weaker and more 
disorganised, it was found convenient in parts of the country to 
change the system and place large tracts of country in the hands 
of officers called zamindars, who collected a fixed sum as revenue. 
In Bengal this system developed most. It may be that it was 
necessitated by, or at all events connected with, the decay of the 
village institutions ; but however this may be, in Bengal the 
village landholdings disappeared before the zamindar, who became 
owner. In Bihar, where the villages were often of the united 
or joint type, this result did not happen to the same extent, or, 
at any rate, not in the same way. 

As the rise of this system is explained in the immediate 
sequel, which should be read as a continuation of this chapter, 
I shall not further allude to it. But it ended in completely obli- 
terating the original landed rights, in the zamindar becoming the 
owner, and the former owners being sub-proprietors, “ dependent 

p 
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taluqddrs,” and permanent leaseholders, or even “ tenants,” without 
any privileged position. 

In Oudh, the first result of dealing with the old petty king- 
doms seems to have been that the Raj became the pargana ; and the 
Lucknow rulers simply sent revenue collectors to take from the vil- 
lages the revenue which would originally have gone to the Raja. 
In other respects they did not much interfere with the digriity of 
the old ruler. They allowed a certain number of villages, the revenue 
of which still went to the Raja for his subsistence, and these lands 
still form what is called the sir or nankar, and give so much clear 
profit. Besides this, the Raja still received tribute and cesses from 
the villages, administered justice among them, commanded the 
militia, and took as escheats, estates that had no heirs & . Afterwards, 
when the Lucknow Government grew more corrupt, and when cir- 
cumstances had brought about a change from a grain revenue to a 
payment in cash, it became the fashion to farm out the revenues of 
areas called taluqas, and thus the taluqdari system — somewhat ana- 
logous to the zammdari system of Bengal — came into vogue. It 
was very natural that in many cases the surviving representatives of 
the Raj should have become recognised as taluqd&rs; and these were 
allowed to engage for a certain rental or revenue to the State trea- 
sury, but without much or, indeed, any control as to what they took 
from the villagers, or how they treated them, so long as the stipu- 
lated revenue came in. These taluqdars, under British rule, became 
the t( owners ” of the estates, but with many and complicated 
provisos regarding the rights subordinate to them. 

§ 6 . — Muhammadan Jdgin and Grants . 

The grant of land, or of the Government revenue on land, was 
also a common feature of the Muhammadan rule. The chief form of 
such grant was the jagir, which was an assignment of the revenues 
of a tract of country for the support of the grantee and a military 
force with which he was bound to come to the aid of the sovereign* 

6 It was (luring this stage, that znmfnddri rights were sold or granted, thus 
creating joir.t estates and hastening the dismemberment of the Hq. 
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on being summoned. The jfigfrdar might be the owner of some of 
the lands, originally ; he may also have brought large areas of waste 
under cultivation at his own expense. His position, therefore, is one 
that is likely to grow and vary. In one place he may appear as the 
“ owner ” of the whole jagfr ; in another he may be only their chief, 
content with collecting his revenue or share in the produce. Grants 
called t€ mee'afi ” and “ inam ” of various kinds were also made : 
these were generally proprietary and involved no revenue-payment. 

§ 7 . — The Mardlha Conquest . 

The Marathd power, which arose with Sivaji in the latter half 
of the seventeenth century, did not always affect the land-tenures. 
These rulers were thrifty ; they did not make many State grants 
of land, but sometimes recognised existing revenue-free lands or 
“ watan” holdings, but imposed a “jodi” or quit-rent on them, 
which was often heavy enough. When their power was well estab- 
lished, they recognised the advantage of dealing direct with the 
villagers through their hereditary headmen, and rarely employed 
middlemen and farmers, who, they knew, would always manage 
to intercept a good part of the receipts. No doubt, individual culti- 
vators were ejected and changed, but the general customs of land- 
holding were, perhaps, less affected by Maratlia domination than by 
any other. The Truth of this is proved by the exceptions ; for there 
were districts where the Maratha rule was never more than that 
of a temporary plunderer, and where it was perpetually in contest 
with powerful neighbours. In such districts it was necessary 
to farm the revenues of certain villages, and then the "mal- 
guzfir" (or the “ khot ** of other parts), as is always the case, 
grew or worked himself into the position of proprietor of the 
village, crushing down the rights of the original landholders. 
There are districts in Bombay where the “ khoti ” tenure is to this day 
a regularly recognised one, being really nothing but a sort of supe- 
rior right over certain areas, which has now become fixed in the 
families of khots or persons originally put in to manage the land 
and farm its revenues. 
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Throughout the Central Provinces, where such farmers were 
employed, their families constantly grew into the proprietary 
position, and were recognised as proprietors of the villages at our 
settlement. 

§ 8 . — The Sikh Conquest . 

The Sikh Government cared nothing for the land-tenure, and 
only for its revenues. Where the village community, so universal 
in the Pan jab, was- strong, it paid up the demand and its customs 
were unchanged. Nothing is commoner in Settlement Reports 
than to find allusions to the confusion introduced by the grinding 
Sikh rule into the land-tenures. This is true, however, rather of the 
holders of the land than of tenures. No doubt, in many districts 
and throughout the village estates, one man was ousted and an- 
other put in, without any regard to title, and only for the sake of 
getting the revenue, in the most arbitrary way. Afterwards, 
perhaps, the old ousted proprietors would come back, and get on 
to their land again as privileged tenants, or would be allowed some 
small rental or malikana in recognition of their lost position : and 
thus many cases of “ sub -proprietary rights'* under a super- 
imposed new proprietary layer, and some cases of the u taluq- 
fl4n" tenure arose; but I am not aware that any new form of 
land-tenure owes its origin to the Sikh dominioiy — anything like 
the growth of the zamindari or taluqdari tenure under the Mughal 
system. 

The Sikh rule became centralised under Ran jit Singh, so that 
all the smaller chiefs, as a rule, were absorbed, and became the prb- 
prietary holders of villages merely, or were regarded as “ jdgirdars” 
(for the Sikh system recognised the “jagir”). Some few states 
survived under the suzerainty of the Maharaja. 

In the Cis-Sutlej States the smaller ltfijas retained their in- 
dependence under British protection. At first a number of these 
were independent or sovereign states, but they, were afterwards 
reduced to the condition of jagirdars. 

In the Ambala division of the Panjib, the customs of these 
jagirdars as over-lords and conquerors of the original village com- 
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munities which survived the conquest, but became proprietors in 
the second grade, are curious, and have been all defined at settle- 
ment. The “ jagirdar ” was originally the leader or chief of a 
i€ misl ” or fighting corporation ; every member of the misl 
(misld&r) is entitled to some share in the profits. In jtfgirdari 
villages a " sirkarda ” collects the rents or rights of the jagirdar 
and distributes them among the graduated ranks of the body, 
first to the chief, and next to the “ zaildars,” or subordinate 
chiefs, whose families form so many " pattis ” and receive each 
the proper fractional part of the zail share ; below them, the “ rank 
and file” (the tabiadar) are entitled to some still smaller fraction 
of the revenue. 


§ 9 . — Result of the changes . 

It will now, I think, be apparent, that while the customs of 
village landholding were originally simple, the effect of the different 
forms of rule has been partly to obliterate old tenures and create 
new ones, and partly to introduce confusion among the persons 
entitled to the tenure right, by successively displacing the 
older proprietary bodies and allowing later and more powerful suc- 
cessors to take their place, the tenure in form . remaining the 
same. In either case the result has been to leave a series of pro- 
prietary strata, in which the upper ones are, de faclo y the pro- 
prietors, but the lower ones each in his turn have certain claims, 
which ought not to be ignored. When all the facts arc taken into 
consideration, it will appear that the attempt to provide legally 
for the proper position of these various shades of proprietary 
right in our modern Indian law, is no easy task. 

In some cases, we have only the direct occupant to deal with, and 
the interest he has in his own field or holding, is defined by law 
without much difficulty. It has been practically and simply laid 
down in the Revenue Code, in Bombay, and in British Burma has 
also received definition, though a somewhat complicated and techni- 
cal one. 

It is in countries (like Bengal, Oudh, and the Central Provinces) 
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where we have to deal with a series of concurrent interests that the 
greatest difficulty arises. And it is easy to see that the different 
parties may have preserved very different degrees of right. In 
some cases the now dominant proprietor may have clearly dis- 
tanced all rivals ; the people under him have sunk past revival, into 
being tenauts. But in others the claims df the present and former 
proprietor may be very evenly balanced, and it may not be easy to 
say who is really best entitled ; or again, granted a clear predom- 
inance of one, there still may be so much to be said for the other, 
that some practical form of recognition is equitably a necessity, 
though under what name may be doubtful. 

§ 10 . — Proprietary right in India . 

And here it wall be proper to call attention to the difficulty 
which surrounds any legislative definition of “proprietary right 99 
in India. In the first place, if you do find a person who is now in 
a position which you generalise as that of “ proprietor," what are 
the precise characteristics of the position ? The native idea had not 
formulated such a thing as the status of a “ proprietor.” Custom, 
indeed, had produced the strongest feeling on the subject of the 

ancestral right to hold land 0 . The people who, as accidental groups 

* 

8 Considerable controversy bus arisen ns to the question whether “rights of property” 
did or did not exist under the Native rule. The author of a little book (published 
by Allen & Co., London, in 1869) called Nates on the North-West Provinces , 
tries to show that uuder the Native systems an idea of private property in land 
always subsisted. He urges — 

(1) that people were uotoriously attached to tho land ; they had definite customs 

of holding, and clung to their holdings most tenaciously, often in spite of all 
sorts of exaction and oppression ; 

(2) that there are vernacular words to indicate lands cultivated by an owner (e.g,, 

the ” sir land,” a man’s special holding for his own benefit (not for the 
common stock) ; also the terms u warisi ” and " wirasat ” nnd “miras,” 
implying hereditary right, also the terms “ mdlik” and “in61ik£u&,” indicat- 
ing ownership ; 

(3) that the share of the king or the Government is in the old law ( Institutes of 

Manu) fixed at one-sixth of the produce, and that it was customary to 
consider the rank, family, and enste of the landholder in Axing the amount 
of revenue. Further, that Mann recognises the rest as belonging to the. 
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associated for protection, or in other parts, as fellow-tribesmen, 
had first settled down on the area selected, who had cleared the land 
with much labour, had faced all the risks and difficulties of the 
task, and had built their village home, were looked upon as having 
a strong claim ; but at a later time by the force of events and in 

landowner, and distinctly asserts a rig-lit of ownership in the person who first 
cleared the land (see Klphinstono’s History of India, fitli edition, p. 79); 

(4) that laud was always transferable by custom, aud often, if a powerful man 
ousted violently some customary landholder, he, by way of conscience- 
money or compensation, allowed him a inalikaua, or payment in recoguition 
of his overridden proprietary right. 

All this is perfectly true; but I do not understand that any one contends that the 
Native idea did not take strongly to the notion, that particular persons were by cus- 
tom entitled to hold land. This is clearly proved by the fact just stated, that when a 
customary holder was dispossessed, he often got an allowance culled inalikaua — a sort 
of acknowledgment of liis right. VVliat is meant by saying that there was no u pro- 
perty” under Native rule is, that no Native system of law ever defined in what 
ownership consisted, nor allowed a fixed and definite principle whereby the right 
could be enforced by public authority. A number of the very terms used above are 
of Arabic origin, and show that they do not belong to the ideas of the country. We 
have only to trace out the history of a village and its division of crops, as 1ms been 
so admirably done by Mr. W. C. Bonctt, C.S., in his Gonda Settlement Report (1878, 
para. 83), to see how little a definite idea of private property had grown up. 

Nor was the system of Government generally favourable to the development of 
property. The power of an Eastern sovereign is not limited, save by his own senso of 
right and by motives of prudence. As a matter of fact, he treated every one on the 
land, whether owucr or tenant, exactly on tho same footing. If he actually 
oppressed his revenue-payers boyoud endurance, ho killed the bird that laid the 
golden egg, and tho people resisted or fled, as the case might be : that restrained him, 
but nothing else. It was custom, clearly defined and strongly held no doubt, that 
called the land which tiic clearer of the primeval jungle cultivated, his “ wirasat” or 
inheritance ; but that does not mean that the public mind could define, and public 
authority enforce, the distinction between tho different classes of rights. Moreover, 
if the ruling power takes a revenue which is so large that it absorbs the ‘ rent * 
or the landowner’s profit, then virtually there is nothing left worth calling a pro- 
prietary right in the land. 

• The same author is never tired of speaking of our Government as the “great land- 
lord” taking rent from the actual proprietors— a position which it does not hold, nor 
lias ever pretended to. Tho system of taking revenue from the land brings the 
Government, indeed, into close contact with the people; and Government, being tho 
only great, at any rate the chief, capitalist in tho country, undertakes many works of 
improvement, or grants advances to proprietors to make smaller improvements for 
themselves, and allows remissions of its demand in very bad timos. But this it does 
for tho welfare of the people, nud for tho bettor securing of its own revenue— not at 
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process of time, over the original villagers, a new interest grew 
up. In Bengal, for example, by the time British rule began, the 
villages were found to be under the complete control of certain 
powerful individuals whose title was incapable of any theoretical 

all as a landlord. In no caso is our revenue assessed so as not to leavo a fair, if not a 
liberal, rent to the landowner. 

If we look to Native sources of law, we shall find no idea of property in our sense 
of the word. In the law of Maim, for example (to go to Hindu sources), we find it 
stated that the land is the “ property” of him who fir.st cleared it (see Jones’ trans- 
lation, Chapter IX, v. 44 et seq.) ; but soon after wc find that if the owner injures 
the land, or fails to cultivate it in due season, the king is to fine him heavily ! 
The king’s right to a share in the produce is accounted for by saying that it is 
the king’s due in return for the protection lie is bound to render to the cultivators; 
but that does not limit his practical authority. 

The Muhammadan law does not give us any greater help. The sulo of land is 
spoken of, so that somo kind of exclusive occupation must have been contemplated; 
hut then the Muhammadan law was nover applied strictly in India. The Moslems, 
as conquerors, were obliged to tnke things as they found them, and bo content to 
take their revenue, leaving the Hindu customs as they were, and not enforcing any 
theory of the law. The strict law contemplated imposing a land tax on conquered 
people, which is called “khi raj.” The tax taken from believers was called by a 
different name, was lighter, and was only levied in respect of actual produce; 
whereas the kliiriy was (like our revenue at the present day) levied on the land 
according to its capabilities, irrespective of its being fallow or productive. However, 
in time, the kliir&j came to he taken in two different ways — in money, or in kind; 
in the latter case, of course, it could only he a share of the actual produce, and so 
was like the “ believers' ” tax. The khiraj levied iu money f -was called “ vvazffa- 
khirfcj,” and was par excellence the form of tax to be imposed on conquered un- 
believers. In this case the theory of the law would be, that the conqueror left the 
land to the conquered, being content with his tax, hut resuming his right when the 
tax was not paid. It is said, however, that even when the share in the produce only 
was taken, the theory of the law still was, that the ruler was the proprietor of the 
land. This theory may have been of tribal and patriarchal origin, regarding iu fact 
the Ruler, as Father of the Faithful, the head of the family of true believers, 
sharing the produce with them, and the land being, ns it were, in his name. When- 
ever he commuted the share to an actual fixed tax, he gave up the relationship by 
which. he was “proprietor.” But here, again, is a theory totally unlike the Western 
one of ownership. 

The controversy is very weU summed up in the following extract : — 

“ The long-disputed question, whether private property in land existed in India 
before the British rule, is one which can lievCr be satisfactorily settled, because it is, 
like many disputed matters, principally a question of the meaning to be applied to 
words. Those who deny the existence of property mean property in one sense ; those 
who affirm its existence mean property in another sense. We are too apt to forget 
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definition perhaps, but whose power and influence were very great : 
there they were — a very stubborn fact indeed, and one not to be 
got rid of. 

And then came the question to which I have already alluded — 
What was to be said for the lower strata of proprietary right ? 
These could not be actually restored and the upper proprietary 
grade be reduced aud ejected : how then were they to be dealt 
with ? 

The question would not, indeed, have been so difficult to dispose 
of if the different lower strata could always show proof of the rights 
they once held, or the practical immunities and privileges which 
they enjoyed. But in the great majority of cases the ancient rights 
had grown dim, and the means of proof were both uncertain and 
difficult to obtain. Ignorant agriculturists are the last people in the 
world to understand what is, and what is not, evidence. They may 
have long-cherished memories of a position that they think they 
ought to occupy, they may have strong moral grounds for claiming 

that property in land ns a transferable marketable commodity, absolutely owned and 
passing from band to band like any chattel, is not an ancient institution, but a 
modern development, reached only in a few very advanced countries. In the greater 
part of tho world the right of cultivating particular portions of the earth is rather 
a privilege than a property,— a privilege first of the whole people, then of a particular 
tribe or a particular village community, and finally of particular individuals of the 
community. 

" In this last stage land is partitioned off to these individuals as a matter of 
mutual convenience, but not as unconditional property ; it long remains subject to 
certain conditions and to reversionary interests of the community, which prevent its 
uncontrolled allienation, and attach to it certain common rights and common 
burdens.” . 

The author then goes on to remark on the important fact that conquerors, 
generally, cannot cultivate the whole land themselves and willingly leave the actual 
possession and cultivation of the land to the people who originally possessed it and 
are attached to it by many bonds. Hence we have a widely prevailing distinction 
between the levyiug of a revenue or customary rent for the land (asserted by the 
conquering State) and the privilege of Occupying the soil. And in cases whore the 
original cultivators had a recognised organisation like the village communities of 
Ufortliern India, their hold on the land became such, that it is very natural to call it 
proprietary. (See Sir George Campbell on Indian Tenures , in the Cobden Club 
Papers.) 
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something, but what exactly that something is, may be extremely 
doubtful. 


§ 11 . — Its limitations . 

The proprietary right recognised by the British law under these 
somewhat conflicting circumstances, is far from being absolute. 
But it is not only limited by the various sub-proprietary and 
tenant rights below, of which we have been speaking ; it is necessarily 
limited in another direction by the Government rights above it. 

All landed property, not freed by Government from payment, is 
held to be hypothecated to the Sta.te as security for its revenue 1 * * * * * 7 . 
And when land is sold under this lien, all encumbrances and mort- 
gages on it are liable to be voided. 

In some provinces all mineral rights are reserved also to the 
State 8 . 

The consequence is that the Indian (C proprietary right ” is a 
thing sui generis. Such a term is not used in English text-books. 
But I have nowhere found in Indian authorities any attempt to 
define this right. It has been suggested to me that the best 
definition would be “a transferable and heritable right to the 
rental of the soil.” But there is, I think, notwithstanding the 
hypothecation to the State, a real though restricted s riglit in the soil 
itself. The owner can claim compensation if it is taken up for 
public purposes, and that compensation will be higher according to 

1 1t is so in practice, whether stated in Provincial Revenue laws or not, since the 

land is always saleable by order of the Revenue authorities for arrears of revenue, 

either at once or as the last resort, according 1 to the law locally applicable. But 

the liability of the land as hypothecated is declared in so piany words in Madras 

Act II of 1864 (section 2), and virtually so by section 66 of the Bombay Code, 

1879, section 146 of the North-Western Provinces Act (XIX of 1873), and section 

46 of tho Burma Laud and Revenue Act (11 of 1876). 

8 In granting proprietary right to the Bengal zamindars this reservation was 
not made, but it is so in other cases, as expressly appears from several of the modern 
Revenue Acts (Panjab Act, soction 29 ; Central Provinces Act, section 161 ; Ajmer 
Regulation, section 3 j Bombay Act V of 1879, section 69 ; Burma Land Revenue 
Act, section 8, &c.) The reservation is not mentioned in the Acts of the North- 
Western Provinces or Oudli, or in Madras. The subject is fully discussed in my 
, Manual of Forest Jurisprudence, Chapter I II. 
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th^ intrinsic value of the land, although the owner may have had 
no share whatever in producing or enhancing the value, as where his 
land has risen in price, owing to its proximity to a railway or 
to a town in which trade and population have largely developed. 
The land can also be sold and mortgaged. Under such circum- 
stances, I do not think a definition which goes only to the rental, 
is sufficient. If we remember the Roman law definition of full 
proprietary right, we shall consider that the right in India is a 
dominium minus plenum , — an ownership limited in each case by 
certain circumstances which may not be the same in all parts of 
India, but among which the lien of Government as security for the 
revenue, is always one. 

§ 12. — Classification of proprietary tenures at the present day . 

In India at the present time, consequent on the super-position of 
proprietary interests in some districts, all proprietary tenures can 
be brought under one of four classes : — 

I. — The Government itself may be the owner : as of waste land, 
which it does not sell out-and-out ; of a village which has been for- 
feited for crime, or has lapsed for want of heirs, &c., or has been 
sold for arrears of revenue and bought in : here the cultivators 
become tenants properly so called ; such estates are mostly found in 
Bengal, and but few in Upper India, the system there being 
unfavourable to the retention of such estates, as a rule. 

Of course all public forests, large areas of available waste, and 
other public property may be brought under this class, but I am 
speaking of cultivated and appropriated lands, which would other- 
wise be in the hands of some other owner. 

II. — The Government recognises no proprietary right between 
itself and the actual holder of the land ( i.e ., it creates or allows no 
proprietary right in a whole area over the heads of the actual land- 
holders). This is the simple form of raiyatwari holding under the 
Bombay and Madras systems ; and in Burma. 

III. — Government recognises one grade of proprietor between 
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itself and the actual landholder. It settles for its revenue with^his 
proprietor and secures the rights of the others by record. 

IV. — Government recognises two grades of "proprietor" between 
the landholders and itself. This is the taluqdari tenure 9 . In the 
Pan jab and North-Western Provinces the settlements get rid of this 
where possible, by dealing direct with the villages, and granting to 
the person possessing the taluqdari or superior right a cash allow- 
ance : but the tenure exists in Oudli and elsewhere. . 

§ 13 . — Remarks on these classes . 

The full understanding of these forms of tenure cannot be attain- 
ed till progress has been made in the study of the local development 
of the system in each province, but I hope that what is here said will 
serve to introduce, as it were, the terms which will be constantly in 
use in the sequel. 

The first of these proprietary tenures is only occasional, and 
presents no difficulty in understanding it. 

The second we shall meet with in Madras and Bombay, where 
we shall see how they grew out of the non-united village, whose 
constitution had never been seriously interfered with by the Mar- 
dtha and other conquerors, except in some special cases, where the 
second or double proprietary tenure arose in consequence. 

The third of the classes finds its most perfect exemplification in 
the zamindar of the Bengal permanent settlement 10 , and in the mal- 
guzar of the Central Provinces, in both of which cases we find a 
new proprietor — the result of the revenue system, super-imposed 
on the original village-holding. The village communities of the 
North-West Provinces and the Pan jab are brought under this class, 
perhaps more theoretically than practically. Each landholder who 
has his share secured to him by record, or actually divided out 
to him in severalty (as is so often the case in these communi- 
ties), is really owner of the share and pays the revenue on it, as 

• There may he possibly more than two grades, but the case would be precisely 
analogous. 

30 Also in the permanently settled portions of Madras. 
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independently .as does the u registered occupant ” of a severally 
numbered lot or holding under the Bombay system ; but the form 
is not the same: the Government does not settle with the indivi- 
dual shaver for any revenue, but agrees with the whole village for 
a lump sum, and regards the whole village jointly as proprietor. 
The several holders are only bound to pay the share which custom 
or personal law directs; but that is a matter of internal concern 
to the village, not to the Government. As regards Government 
and the liability for revenue, the village body is the proprietor 
intermediate between the individual landholders or sharers and 
the State. 

The fourth form is found in its most perfect condition in Oudh, 
the grades being (1) the taluqdar, (2) the village proprietary 
body — the individual landholder. 

§ 14 , — Rights subordinate to “proprietary” rights . 

I have remarked that the proprietary right recognised in India 
is limited in many cases by the existence of inferior rights, which 
are the relics of former ownership once exercised, before the days 
when conquest, or the exactions of some State grantee or revenue 
farmer brought misfortune to the village and forced the owners to 
fly, or to stay on their own lands in the humble position of tenants. 
1 remarked also that the British law had to find some just method 
of recognising and giving effect to such rights, and that this was a 
difficult problem because of the want of certainty which marked 
the evidence as to what the original position of claimants really was. 

It is, of course, a question of local circumstance and history how 
far, in any given village, such rights exist, and if existent, to what 
extent they have survived ; but in many of the districts it is 
not difficult to find cases in which the old owners appear, 
clinging desperately to petty holdings or privileges, which to their 
minds keep up (and do indeed afford evidence of) an original con- 
nection with the soil. Some of them have made terms with the 
new proprietor, and appear as his permanent lessees at favourable 
or fixed rents; others are treated as ‘hereditary tenants but 
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whatever the form, the permanent tenure and the favourable 
terms are to be accounted for only as relics of an originally higher 
position and closer connection with the land. 

It follows also, that wherever a settlement was made with, 
and the proprietary right conferred on, some headman, zaminddr, 
or other individual, over the village landholders generally, there 
were almost sure to be some others whose rights, though in a subor- 
dinate grade, have to be taken care of. The more ‘ artificial * the 
position of the proprietor acknowledged by the settlement is, the 
more will this be the case. 

Iii no form of settlement derived from Bengal, has this ever been 
forgotten. True, for example, that it was the object of the Perma- 
nent Settlement to concede a high position to the zaminddr ; but it 
was never intended, for one moment, to help him to crush out any 
existing subordinate rights. The early Regulations do not, indeed, 
bring the subject as prominently forward as the later ones, merely 
because it was taken for granted at first, that our law courts could 
afford sufficient protection ; that directly any attempt was made to 
depose a subordinate right-holder, he would complain and receive 
a speedy remedy. It was also intended that all such tenure rights 
should be registered. The Judges of the High Court of Calcutta 
who discussed the history of Bengal tenancy in the great rent 
case of 18G5, all agreed in this, that, though the “ zamindar " 
was recognised as proprietor, his right was by no means unlimited 
with regard to the “raiyats ” under him 1 . 

* The great difficulty has always been to know how, logically and 
equitably, to define and place in due position, the rights which 
now appear in the lower “ strata ” of proprietary or quasi-pro- 
prietary interest. 

In general the question has been solved by admitting some of 
the rights to be of proprietary character , but secondary degree; and 
declaring the others to be tenancies, but with privileges as regards 

1 “ The Regulations,” said oue of them, “ teem with provisions quite incompatible 
with any notion of the zainfud&r being absolute proprietor.” (Bengal Law Reports, 
Supplementary Volume of Full Bench Rulings ) 
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non-liability to ejectment, and with a limitation of rent charges, 
which is the necessary corollary to fixity of tenure. In practice 
it has not been always easy to draw the line between the two, 
with uniform accuracy ; and our future enquiry into tenures will 
show some differences in this respect, which it is, however, very 
easy to account for. 


§ 1 5 . — Sub-proprietors. 

One mark of the “ proprietary character ” has always been that 
the holder pays nothing but the Government assessment ; unless in- 
deed by custom, he also pays some feudal or other dues to a superior 
(which are hardly of the nature of rent) . Another is that the 
holding should not only be heritable — for that a fixed “ tenancy ” 
always is — but also freely alienable by gift, sale, or mortgage. 

Where all these features are observed, the tenure would be of 
the proprietary class, and spoken of as an “ under- tenure,” or fC sub- 
proprietorship,” and in the vernacular as “ m£lik maqbuza,” or 
other term which carries with it the indication of a “ proprietary” 
character 2 . 

Who were the persons entitled to this position, depended, as I 
have already remarked, on the facts and on the history of the estate. 
In Bengal, no doubt, in a large number of instances, those who — 
directly the zammdar's position was recognised by law — became 
€t tenants ” or " raiyats,” were originally the soil-owners of the de- 
cayed and forgotten village groups. Among these, the most power- 
ful and more well-to-do succeeded in securing some permanent 
position under the zammdar; and although such position was 
designated by a new title derived from Mughal law or revenue in- 
stitutions, still it practically secured something like the old landed 
interest. 

In provinces where the village communities survive as the pro- 
prietary body, or where other forms of superior proprietorship have 

3 Extending most commonly to the individual holding only, but in some cases 
(as in the Central Provinces) extending to the whole village, which may ke the 
subject of a joint sub-proprietary right uuder tho “ m£lguz6r ” proprietor. 
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been recognised, it will be remnants of original tribes, conquered by 
the ancestors of the present owners, descendants of State grantees, 
purchasers, settlers, and others, who constitute the sub-proprietors. 

But it is obvious that these rights may be very various in char- 
acter and extent. On the one hand they may rise to a right distin- 
guishable only by insignificant features from the upper proprietary 
right, or on the other, may be so little proprietary as to be practi- 
cally undistinguishable from “ tenancies/' 

§ 16 . — Method of distinguishing different, kinds of right. 

The early law of Bengal did not lay down any principles, nor 
did it prescribe any authoritative enquiry into and record of the 
actual incidents and customs of such rights. As I have observed 
already, it was thought that the easy and obvious method for solv- 
ing a dispute was to go to court and prove the facts. But even if 
the courts were less distant, their procedure less costly, and their 
language less strange to the ignorant peasantry, the courts them- 
selves had no guide, cither as to the incidents of tenure to be 
proved, or the consequences of them when proved. A record of 
facts, such as could be prepared only in the Held, by the Settlement 
Officer, was therefore as much needed as a guide to the courts as it 
was for the protection of the people. 

How this difficulty was gradually overcome in the permanently 
settled districts, will be further explained in the chapter specially 
devoted to Bengal. With regard to other provinces, where the 
system of Beugal was pursued in a modified form, the law 
afterwards enacted that the Settlement Officer was to determine 
who was the actual proprietor to be settled with ; and that done, he 
was to protect the inferior proprietary right, if necessary, by a 
" mufassal " or sub-settlement, and in any case, by a practically 
authoritative “ record of rights." 

In many cases, however, the necessity of providing for inferior 
rights does not stop with the recognition of sub-proprietors entitled 
to a sub-settlement, or to sub- proprietors of holdings merely 
recorded as such. It is obvious that, on investigating the facts in 
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anjj particular locality, the evidence in favour of former rights 
may be stronger or weaker, till at last it is very difficult to say 
whether the right to be allowed, can properly be recorded in the 
proprietary class at all. Practically, when it is weak, but still 
recognisable, the* claimant is more conveniently treated as a tenant 
with privileges. And this leads me to say a few words on the 
subject of tenant right. 

§ 17 . — Tenant Right . 

All tenant right in India arises in one of three ways. First, I 
may • place the case just alluded to, of right that may really have 
been proprietary at some former time, but is now so faintly visible 
that a privileged tenancy is practically the most reasonable posi- 
tion that can be assigned to it. Secondly , there are eases of real 
“ tenancy,” but where th custom of the country, and the general 
feeling, assign a privileged position to the tenant. A good 
example of such a case is to be found in the case of village com- 
munities where the “ proprietary body,” being unwilling or unable 
to do all the work of clearing the jungle and founding the village, 
called in some others (possibly of a different caste or class) to help 
them. These persons were, of course, privileged, — in some cases so 
much so that some settlements have assigned them the place of sub- 
proprietors : but at any rate their tenure was hereditary ; and the rate 
of rent, if it was extended at all beyond the amount of the Govern- 
ment revenue, was fixed and nominal. The third case is where our 
law has stepped in and provided that any tenant who has continuously 
held the land for twelve years (which in earlier days was the usual 
Indian “ period of limitation”) shall have a right of occupancy, i.e. } 
shall not be removable as long as he pays his rent, and shall only 
have his rent enhanced under certain rules and on certain fixed 
grounds. 

The first two classes are purely natural ; and I am not aware 
that the propriety of protecting them by law has ever been called 
in question. It is true that the difficulty of drawing the line 
between rights of this class and those previously called “sub- 

G 
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proprietary ” is sncli that there may have been some variety of 
practice ; but this does not affect the question of admitting that 
the right is to be recognised. - But the third class has given rise to 
much difference of opinion. It is perhaps needless to remark that 
t'his class of twelve years' tenants was not arbitrarily created or in 
pursuance of a bare theory. It arose in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces and was copied 3 in Bengal. 

§ 18 . — The twelve years* rule— Bengal. 

In Bengal such a rule would rpadily commend itself. It has 
been explained that the zamindar acquired his position over the 
heads of the original soil-owners ; so that a large proportion of ■ 
those who were now “ tenants" once really enjoyed permanent 
rights in the land. But under the influence of the Mughal rule 
their position was in effect not different from others who were 
really tenants. For in those uays no question of eviction as regards 
the actual cultivators ever arose. There was no competition for 
land. . The competition was to get and keep men to till the soil. 
All that were t>n the land, whether originally ancestral proprietors 
or not, were retained as a matter of course, and all paid the cus- 
tomary rent. In course of years the population increased, land 
became valuable, and then competition became possible. Then for 
the first time the question arose, could this or that tenant be turned 
out, and how could his rent bo raised ? The answer was to be 
found in searching for the facts ; in the course of that enquiry the 
original position of some of the raiyats came to notice as being the* 
real original village proprietors, while others appeared to have 
an origin which really depended only on the contract of the parties. 
It was then decided that it would be only equitable to confirm 
the position of those in whose favour these special circumstances 
appeared. But it is not always easy to prove facts which are 
nevertheless true. The peasantry were too ignorant to preserve 
evidence of their rights ; and hence the rule was invented as one* 

3 See Report of Select Committee on the Rent Act (X of 1859). 
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likely to do general justice, that a person who had held for twelve 
years— the then usual period of limitation — should be saved from 
the burden of further scrutiny and declared irremovable. And 
as a right of occupansy without a regulation of rent would be 
valueless, certain rules were laid down as to enhancement. 

Looking to the facts of Bengal tenure, there is no reason to 
suppose that the twelve years' rule was unjust, or that it unfairly 
limited the rights and profits of the proprietors ; indeed, there has 
been of late considerable apprehension that the protection to 
the cultivator is not sufficient 4 ; that considering the immense 
difference at the present day between the permanent assessment 
of the estate and the actual rental of it, the people who pay those 
rents ought to share much more largely than they do, in the benefits 
which arise out of the land. 

§ 19. — In other Provinces. 

But even in the North-Western Provinces, — where this rule 
was first invented, and where the argument stated in the last 
paragraph could less commonly be applied, there was still another 
ground urged ; and that was that all tenants, if of reasonably 
long standing, and if resident on the land, ought, according to the 
‘true and ancient custom of the country, to be protected from 
eviction at the pleasure of the landlord. . This extension of the 
twelve years' rule is obviously more open to question, and conse- 
quently the general introduction of the rultf into other parts of 
India has given rise to a fierce controversy. 

§ 20. — The case as stated on loth sides. 

There have been always officials ready to take either side, since 
on either side a plausible argument may be advanced. 

Those who favoured the landlord's view would urge that it was 
unfair to the zamindars and other proprietors now saddled with the 
^responsibility, strict and unbending, for a revenue that was to come 

4 At the time I am writing a special Commission has just investigated the subject, 
and a draft law for Bengal is under consideration. 
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in good years and bad alike, to tie their hands, to refuse them 
permission to get the full benefit of their lands by creating an 
artificial right in their tenantry ; such a rule would be to virtually 
deprive the landlord of the best share of his proprietary rights. If 
it was wise of Government to recognise the proprietary right at 
all, it must be wise also to recognise the full legal and logical con- 
sequences of that right. True it might be, that in old days tenants 
were never turned out, but that was the result of circumstances, not 
of right; *and if the circumstances have changed, why not let 
the practice of dealing with tenants alter too ? The proprietors 
are the people we designed to secure, in order to make them the 
fathers of their people, to whom we looked for the improvement of 
the country at large, aud for the consequent increase of the general 
wealth. Why would we doubt that they will act fairly in their 
new position ? 

On the other side the advocate of the tenant would reply : the 
new landlords confessedly owe their position to the gift of Govern- 
ment; why should they get all? why should not the benefits con- 
ferred be equally divided between. the raiyats on the soil and the 
“ proprietors ” ? The raiyats are the real bread-winners and 
revenue-makers, more quiet and peaceable, less liable to political 
emotions, and more interested in the stability of things as they are. 
Many of the tenants we know to have been reduced to that con- 
dition from an originally superior status. And even if the tenant 
had no such originarposition, as far as his history can be traced, still 
the custom of the country is all in favour of a fixed holding. If a 
powerful man ousted a cultivator, it was by his mere power, not 
by any inherent right, or that the public opinion would have sup- 
ported him in so doing. But as a matter of fact no cultivator 
ever was ousted ; he was too valuable. In the ra^e cases in which 
he was ejected, it was either because he failed to pay or to cultivate 
properly (which is still allowed as a ground for ejection), or else it 
was to make room for some favoured individual, which of cours% 
was an act of pure oppression : why should not the law still protect 
the tenant f l'Qm such evictions ? 
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'The question is in truth not one which can be theoretically 
determined, because the idea of landlord and tenant, as we conceive 
the terms, and the consequences which flow from it, have no 
natural counterpart in Indian custom. 

We have the double difficulty to deal with, the vast number of 
“tenants/* who have a valid claim to be* considered, because 
their position does not really depend on contract, and also the 
case of tenants whose origin is not doubtful, but whose posi- 
tion has been seriously affected by the new order of things — a 
competition for land instead of a competition to get tenants and 
keep them. All we cai^ do is to make the best practical rules for 
securing a fair protection to all parties. 

The principle of Act X of 1859 B was adopted, reasonably enough 
as regards the zaminddri estates that were settled under the old 
Bengal system, but more doubtfully as regards the North-Western 
Provinces, where the village communities survived. In the Central 
Provinces Act X was put in force, but under certain special con- 
ditions, which will be alluded to in the sequel. In the Panjab 
and in Oudh it has not been adopted. There it was sufficient 
to provide for the special case of those tenants who had a 
u natural ” or customary right to be considered hereditary. 

Even in the Panjab, however, the tenant-right controversy 
was for a long time carried on. 

In the provinces where the Government deals directly with 
the occupants of the land, tenant right has given no trouble. But 
of course tenancies exist. A man may contract to cultivate land 
as a tenant-at-will or he may have something of a hereditary 
claim to till the land, as much under a raiyatwarf system as any 
other. But the question of subordinate rights never becomes as 
difficult of solution in such countries, as it does in those whore the 
recognised proprietor is a middleman between the cultivator and 
the State. 

5 This Act is now generally repealed, though it survives in certain districts ; 
but the twelve years* rule has been retained in the Acts which superseded it in the 
different provinces. 
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. Section III. — Land Tenures of a Temporary Character] 

§ 1 . — Shifting cultivation . 

An account, however elementary of Indian land-tenures, would 
be incomplete without some notice of a customary holding of 
jungle land which is widely prevalent in parts of India, but 
which is of such a nature that it is very doubtful whether the term 
* land-tenure 9 can with propriety be applied to it. I allude to the 
practice of temporary or shifting cultivation of patches of forest, 
which has in some districts proved an obstacle, or at least a source 
of difficulty, in the way of making arrangements for the preserva- 
tion of wooded tracts as forest estates, a work which modern science 
recognises as essential for almost any country, and especially a 
great continent like India with its climatic changes and seasons of 
drought of such frequent recurrence. 

In the jungle-clad hill country on the east and north of Bengal, 
in the Ghats of the eastern and western coasts of the peninsula, in 
the inland hill ranges of the Central Provinces and Southern 
India, there are aboriginal tribes ’who live by clearing patches 
of the jungle, and taking a crop or two off the virgin soil, after 
which the tract is left to grow up again while a new one is 
attacked. 

This method of cultivation seems to be instinctive to all tribes 
inhabiting such districts. It seems to be the natural and obvious 
method of dealing \^ith a country so situated. 

The details of the custom are of course various, and the names 
are legion. The most widespread names, however, are “j um 99 in 
Bengal 6 , " bewar " (often, but incorrectly, dahya) in the Central 
Provinces, “ kumri 99 in South India, and “ toung-ya 99 in Burma. 

In all cases the essence of the practice consists in selecting a 
hill side .where the excessive tropical rainfall will drain off suffi- 

• is the general name used in official reports, but in reality this name, 

must be entirely local. In fact no one muno can be "applied. In the Garo bills, 
in .Chittagong, in Go&lp&ra, in Sontdlia, und no doubt in every other district where 
this method .of cultivation is practised, there is a dillerent local name. 
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citntly to prevent flooding of the crop, and on which there is a suffi- 
cient depth of soil. A few plots are selected and all the vegeta- 
tion carefully cut : the larger trees will usually be ringed and left to 
die ; — standing bare and dried, there will be no shade from them hurt- 
ful to the ripening crop. The refuse is left on the ground to dry. At 
the proper season, when the dry weather is at its height, and before 
the first rains begin and fit the ground for sowing, the whole mass 
will be set on fire : the ashes are dug into the ground and the seed is 
sown, — usually being mixed with the ashes and the whole dug 
in together. The plough is not used. The great labour after that 
consists in weeding, and it is the only labour after the first few 
days of hard cutting, to clear the ground in the first instance, are 
over. Weeding is, in many places, a sine qua non , for the rich soil 
would soon send up a crop of jungle growth that would suppress 
the hill rice or whatever it is that has been sown 7 . 

A second crop may be taken, the following year possibly a third, 
but then a new piece is cut, and the process is repeated. 

§ 2 . — Nature of right to which such practice gives rise. 

When the whole of the area in the locality judged suitable for 
treatment is exhausted, the families or tribes will move off to an- 
other region, apd may, if land is abundant, only come back to 
the same hill sides after twenty or even forty years. But when 
the families arc numerous, the land available becomes limited, and 
then the rotation is shortened to a number of years — seven or even 
less — in which a growth, now reduced to bamboos and smaller 
jungle, can be got up to a sufficient density and height to give the 
soil and the ash-manure necessary. In its ordinary form, this 
method of cultivation may give rise to some* difficult questions. 
It obviously does not amount to a permanent, adverse occu- 
pation of a definite area of land ; nor does it exactly fall in with 
any Western legal conception of a right of user. In some cases, 

T Bat this is not always the case, where the lull land has long been subject to 
this treatment, or where the soil is peculiar ; in the Guro hills, I am told, weeding 
ia not required. 
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it may bo destructive of forest which is of great use and valtrif; 
in others the forest may be of no use whatever, and this method 
of cultivation may be natural aild necessary. The progress of 
civilisation and the increase in the population always tend to 
bring this class of cultivation into the former category, and 
then it is very difficult to deal with. It is impossible not to feel 
that whatever may be the theoretical failure in the growth of a 
strict right, the tribes that have for generations practised this 
cultivation from one range of hills to another, have something 
closely resembling a right ; they have probably been paying a 
Government revenue or tax — so much per adult male who can 
wield the knife or axe with which the ‘clearing is effected — 
which strengthens their claim to consideration. In creating forest 
estates for the public benefit, the adjustment of " toung-ya,” 
“ kumri,” or sf jrim,” claims has now become a matter of 
settled and well-understood practice. In the Western Ghats it 
is becoming a subject of difficulty 8 , but the discussion of the 
question would be foreign to my present purpose, which is 
merely to describe what is in fact a form of land occupation or 
quasi-tenure. 

8 Already, in the Konkan, whole LillJ sides have been reduced to sterility, while 
the soil washed by the heavy monsoon vnius off the bare bill side, has silted up and 
rendered useless, streams and creeks which were once navigable. The difficulty is 
that the tribes arc always semi-barbarous, and the task is to indneo them to over- 
come their apathy and take to permanent cultivation. Unfortunately, sympathetic 
officials, properly alive to the necessity of kindly treating these tribes, are usually 
totally blind to the real danger of destroying tho Ghat forests, or what is worse, 
professing to believe it, the belief 1ms no real hold on them. To abolish this destruc- 
tive cultivation, serious and sustained effort is necessary; to get the people to settle 
down, and to procure for them cattle, ploughs, and seed-grain, requires liberal ex- 
penditure. It is difficult to find officers who have the time or the zeal necessary for 
the firet, and financial difficulties are likely to be in the way of the second. An 
easier course is to drnw burrowing pictures of the suffering caused to the tribes 
by stopping their ancient cultivation, and to denounce the efforts of the Forest 
Administration ns being harsh and without recognition of the “ wants of the people.” 
It is unfoitunate that the - very forests at the head- waters of streams, with dense 
growth and steep slopes, whicl* forest economy most imperatively calls on ns to 
preserve, are the very tracts in which this temporary cultivation is most* in- 
sisted on. * 
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§ 3 . — Peculiar customs in Burma . 

Mr. Brandis, Inspector General of Forests to the Government of 
India, has been the first to notice and describe a curious system of 
" toung-ya" cultivation found in Burma (in the hills between the 
Sittangaud Salween rivers), where the pressure of tribal populations 
has confined each village or group to certain definite local areas. In 
these the forest is most carefully protected from fire, so as to favour 
the restoration of the jungle as much as possible, and the whole is 
worked on the toung-ya method, in a peculiar and well-devised 
order of cutting, which is determined strictly according to local 
custom by the tribal council. ‘This will be more fully described 
in the chapter on Burma. 

Here we have this method of cultivation developed in a manner 
which must in time be recognised as a regular system of land- 
holding. 

I will now pass on to sketch the first beginning of our revenue 
dealings with the people which took place in Bengal, and show how 
the other systems gained a footing in different provinces. 

As in doing so I must almost at the outset allude to village lands 
and village owners. State grantees, and State revenue collectors, I 
trust that the brief sketch of tenures now given will have been, 
sufficient at least to make the passages in which such allusions 
occur intelligible. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A GENERAL VIEW OF THE DIFFERENT LAND-REVENUE 
SYSTEMS IN INDIA. 


Section I.— Introductory. 

§ 1 . — The rationale of Lallan land- revenue. 

'Every one who lias been in India, even for a short time, is 
aware of the fact that a large portion of the Government revenue is 
derived from the land. In all cases that revenue is now taken in 
money. Under the earliest Hindu Rulers it was, and in some Native 
States still is, taken in kind. Rut whether it is grain or money, 
the principle is the 6ame. A portion of the produce of every field 
belongs to the king ; — unless the king chooses, as a favour, or as 
reward for services, or to support some religious institution, to 
forego his claim *. 

I do not propose to discuss the theory of this method of obtain- 
ing a State income. It may be admired or reprobated ; but at any 
rate it has this advantage, that it is universally understood by 
the people, and has the sanction of absolutely immemorial custom- 
facts of no little practical importance in a country like India. 

It is therefore, when fairly assessed 1 2 , realised without difficulty ; 
and there is certainly no method of taxation by which, under the 


1 In which case there is a revenue-free, or “ lakbirrij/’ grant of some kind. 

2 There have, no doubt, been many instances (almost, I may say, ns a matter of 
course) in so vast nnd intricate an operation as our laud settlements, in which 
assessments have proved excessive nnd have resulted in much distress; but 
over-assessment always can be, and always is cventunlly, remedied. There are also 
other difficulties, such as that which arises from the unbending regularity of the 
demand, which may cause the improvident to get into the bunds of money-lenders. 
These, however, are questions of social economy ; they have nothing to do with 
the revenue ilsolf. 
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existing conditions of the provinces, we could raise an equal amount 
of revenue with equally little trouble or popular opposition. 

Nor do I propose to enter on the question, how the State 
comes to be entitled to take a share in the produce of land. In 
the last chapter I sketched the position of the Hindu Rajas of early 
days, and indicated the* changes induced by* subsequent conquest. 
I endeavoured also to show that it is idle to discuss the question 
whether it is as paramount owner or landlord of the soil in India, 
that the State takes its share 3 . Such a question is not capable 
of solution, for the simple reason that at no time did the ideas 
which we of the West associate with the term “ landlord ” or “ pro- 
prietor,^ enter into the legal system of the country, either Hindu 
or* Muhammadan. Even in the West, the idea of u property,” as 
we now have it, is one of gradual and slow development. • 

The State at all times claimed a share (often a very large share) 
of the produce, and at all times granted and disposed of waste 
lands as it pleased : often, too, it has exercised very wide powers in 
the location and ejectment of the actual holders of the soil. These 
powers, had they been exercised in Europe, might have been held 
to be only explainable on the ground that they were the act of a 
" dominus” or owner ; but having been exercised in the East, we 
cannot apply these ideas to them. In the absence of any Eastern 
criterion of proprietary right, we can only say that- the people did 
what was the custom, and the king did what he chose— -at any 
rate, within those limits which the nature of things sets to the 
exercise of arbitrary power. 

From the very first our Government has wisely avoided theoris- 
ing on the subject. The earliest Regulations of 1793 contented 
themselvea with asserting just so much, and no more, as would serve 
for a practical basis of the* system they formulated : namely, that “ by 

3 In Regulation XXV of 1802 of the Madras Code it was asserted that the Native 
Government had the implied right *aud tho actual exercise of the proprietary 
possession of all lands whatever,” and this was still moi-e clearly stated iu the 
Regulation XXXI of 1802, since repealed, as being vested in the Government of Fort 
St. George u by ancient usage of the couutry " The proprietary right was then 
conferred by Regulation XXXI of 1802 ou all zaurfudars and other landholders. 
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ancient law the Government was entitled to a share in the produce 
of every bigha of land,” that share to be fixed by itself 4 . 

The only other rights which Government has reserved, which 
may, if the reader pleases, be traced to a theory of original pro- 
prietorship, are (1) that Government in recognising or “ conferring ” 
a proprietary title (in the modern sense) on the landholders, re- 
served to itself the right to secure the practical interest of the 
other classes of persons interested in the land, by making regula- 
tions for the protection of raiyats, under-proprictore and actual 
cultivators of the soil 5 : in other words, that Government had power 
to distribute the rights in the soil and in its rental as it thought fit, 
consistently with facts and with the general principles of equity ; 
(2) that Government has the right to dispose of waste lands not 
occupied by any one ; and (3) that it has also the right to sell all 
lands (in the last resort) to recover arrears of revenue which cannot 
be got in by other means. 

There* are other Government rights of course, — the right to 
escheats, the right to mines and quarries (when not specially in- 
cluded in the grant of proprietary right to others), for example, 
but these do not concern my present purpose. 

§ 2 . — Early •practice in respect to land-revenue assessment. 

Under the Native Governments, the State share in the produce, 
whether represented by an actual share of the grain, or by a money 
equivalent, came to be fixed, like everything else in India, by 
custom. But the custom was from time to time affected by the 
necessities of the ruler, and by the interference of the agents whom- 
he employed to assess or realise his revenues. 

In India, as we have seen, the village is, as a rule, the natural 
unit of land-grouping. The first .form in which the revenue was 

’ 4 Sco preamble to Bengal Regulations XIX and XXXVII of 1793. The same 
phraseology has been re-adopted in modern Acts — for example, in Act XXXIII of 
1871— and it holds good for nil revenue systems. The Bombay Revenue Code (section 
46 ) makes the same declaration. 

0 rice section 8 of Regulation I of 1793 (first clause)i 
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collected was by simply dividing the grain-heap at the threshing- 
floor, between the village servants, the cultivator, and the R&ja. 
This I shall describe more in detail in a subsequent chapter. 
When this stage was passed, money revenue was assessed by 
valuing the Raja's share of the grain at current rates. And there 
were various transitional stages, caused by the difficulty of superin- 
tending the division of grain-heaps over a vast number of separate 
villages, which resulted in substituting an appraisement of the crop 
and fixing an estimated amount to be made good, and so forth. 
But omitting these stages, and coming to the time when the 
payment of revenue in cash became tolerably general, the practice 
of assessment varied according to circumstances. If the village 
was " joint," a lump sum was fixed for the whole estate, leaving 
the sharers to distribute the burden according to their own laws 
and customs. If it was a “ non-uuited " village, either each holding 
was assessed, or the village headman distributed a lump assessment 
over the holdings separately, according to custom. 

Under the strong government of Akbar, there was something 
not unlike a settlement of our own day. The ainil, or local superin- 
tendent of revenue in a pargana (or revenue sub-division of a dis- 
trict), collected a certain share of the produce, or the money rates 
•assessed at the settlement. In later times, the revenue officers 
added some further payments as “ cesses" for particular purposes, 
and the village distributed the burden of these among the different 
landholders, through its managing committee or headmen, accord- 
ing to ancestral shares or according to local custom. 

§ 3 . — Native methods of revenue collection . 

The necessity for a revenue as large and as steady as possible is 
one that presses not only on a Mughal Emperor and his Deputy, but 
on every Oriental’ Government ; and the more so as it seeks to 
maintain large armies for foreign conquest, and aims at the con- 
struction of large public works, — roads, canals, and i sarais ' (or 
travellers' halting places) — which arc usually the objects to which 
Oriental Governments turn their attention. As long as the Govern- 
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menl was firmly administered, it attained this object best by a* 
moderate settlement and a fixed respect for the landholding customs 
of the country. 

But the time always came when the dynasty began to decline* 
and then wasteful expenditure of every kind became prevalent ; the 
necessities of the king became greater, and his hold over his agents 
less. Then it was that the revenue was augmented by arbitrary 
exactions ; the original village-owners were ousted or fled. Revenue 
farmers got hold of the village, and either got in new tenants or 
mercilessly rack-rented the old village-owners. The revenue con- 
tractor got as much out of the villages, and paid as little to the 
treasury, as he could. The rates of the original settlement (whether 
Akbar's in Hindustan, or Malik 3 Ambar's in Central India) had 
become customary, and were consequently well known ; but they 
were added to by cesses till a compromise was effected, and the result 
became in its turn the customary rent. In course of time new cesses 
were added and a new compromise effected, and • so on. To what 
lengths such a system was carried, and in what different forms, 
depends very much on the locality and*its institutions, and on the 
character of the Native rule. In Northern India, the villages were 
strong and often managed to hold their own ; if the land even 
changed hands, the village institutions survived and did not form, 
or become absorbed in, some different kind of estate. In other 
parts, as in Oudh, u taluqdars 99 arose as the outcome of the revenue 
difficulties of the State. In Bengal, again, another plan of revenue- 
collecting received a wide development which was probably facili- 
tated by the complete decay of the village institutions. However 
this may be, it is always the decline of the Native Government that 
introduces confusion, and that leads to results which have largely 
affected the revenue system introduced by the British Government. 

Section II. — The Bengal System. 

§ 4 . — The rise of the zamindari system. 

The great Province of u Bengal, Bih&r, anti Orissa 99 was the 
first to come under British rule, and it happened that these terri- 
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tories exemplified in a striking manner the general course of events 
which I stated in the last paragraph. The Mughal Government 
had ceased to be able to control its local qgents efficiently, and the 
revenue suffered accordingly. In time, however, the general cor- 
ruption of the revenue officials and the lack of power to control 
them, almost naturally led to the invention of a system whereby, 
instead of trying to make the collections through the agency of 
village officers who had ceased to have any authority, or to keep 
detailed accounts with local fanners and'amils who were perpetually 
on the watch to embezzle what they could, the State appointed cer- 
tain great managers or agents, who became responsible for the real- 
isation of the revenue of large tracts of country. An official so 
appointed was called a u zammdar 0 .” 

6 I hardly know whether it is host to caII them “revenue agents M or “revenue 
farmers.” On the whole I prefer the former term (though it sounds' nwkward) 
because, as a rule, they did not bid or bargain for certain terms, but the revenue of 
the zannnddri was known by custom, ns tho result of the old " amili ” assessments ; 
and the zainfndar rather took the responsibility (for a certain remuneration) of 
realising the assessment, than fanned the revenues. When the Government grew 
more and more corrupt and feeble, tho usual consequences of declension rapidly 
developed. Regular revenue management under Stnto control gave way, and the 
zainfrulAris were put up to auction and sold* in the most reckless fashion. 

The reader may be put on his guard at tho outset, ns to the meaning of the verna- 
cular terms used in speaking of landed interests. Zemindar is a term likely to 
confuso him. In speaking of a Bengal settlement, zarahular is the revenue official 
(made "proprietor” under the Bengal system) who received a "sanad” or written 
commission of appointment to realise and make good to the State, leas certain deduc- 
tions for himself, the revenues of a large tract of country. 

In other parts, zamindar (" holdor of land ”) has come to mean the complete and 
exclusive proprietor of land generally ; and it is so used iu speakiug of tenures, as, 
for example, " zamfudtfri tenure,” where we mean that the land has one man (or one 
body of men) as its owner. Still more generally used, zanundar is colloquially applied 
to any one who gets his living from the land. If you meet a man going along a 
village road and ask who he is, ho will probably answer — "lam a poor man, a 
zamiudar.” 

The term " raTyat ” (raiyat) also is not precise j it means a tenant— one who pays 
rent to a landlord— in such phrases as the "raiyat’s rights must be protected ;” or 
it means tho actual cultivator, in such a phrase as " a raiyatw&rf settlement.” 

In its etymology it means simply “protected;” so that any inferior may 
colloquially describe himself as a raiyat, — " your humble servant.” 

Asami is a term of the same kind. With reference to a landowner, it means his 
tenant; but colloquially, and speakiug to a superior, it may be used by an owner of 
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The Government fixed a certain revenue which the zamindar was 
expected to realise from a given tract of country or “estate”— 
often of great extent — and allowed him a tenth as his personal 
remuneration and some further allowances for special purposes. 

In the earlier stages of the system the zamindar was still, to a 
considerable extent, controlled by the superior revenue officers of 
the State ; it was the duty of the latter to see that the people were 
not oppressed, and that the collections were duly accounted for to the 
treasury. But as the Government fell further into decline, the 
power and independence of the zamindar grew apace. The late 
Muglial rulers now and again made desperate efforts to repress or 
even to get rid of the zammdars, but always without success. 

The institution was, in Bengal, like a plant which, when it has 
once taken to the soil, there is no getting rid of. The zamindar 
became not only indispensable to the revenue system, but he gradu- 
ally took such hold on the tract of country under him, that it 
grew more and more, as time went on, to be looked on as “ his 
estate,” and he became', what we must call for want of a better term, 
“ the proprietor.” 

In fact, we have here a most striking instance of the way in 
which the land-revenue systems of conquering Governments tend to 
modify the land-tenures. 

§ 5. — Progress of the zamindar . 

Let me then briefly trace the progress of this Bengal institution, 
which so rapidly grew at the expense of the old village soil-owners. 
The zamindar was either a man of local influence, a court favourite, or 
a man who once was a paid revenue officer. But very often he was 
one of the local Rajas or Chiefs, who had been conquered or reduced 
to vassaUge by the Muhammadan power. That the zamfnd&r had 
originally anything like a proprietary right cannot be asserted, for 

himself— be is'your “ asami. ” Etymologically it means only “such an one*,” for £s£m 
is the plural of ism , “ a name.” The asc of these terms may afford a significant hint 
how little our inherited ai*l developed notions of u “landlord ” and “ tenant ” have 
any real equivalent in Eastern speech. 
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this chief reason, among many, that he did not, in theory, get one 
farthing of rent from any one. He was bound to pay in the whole 
of what he realised from the landholders, less only the percentage, 
and the perquisites, which the State allowed him for his trouble and 
responsibility. On the other hand, the zamfnddrliad many ways of 
getting money out of the people, and many ways of getting hold, 
first of one field and then of another, and so gradually improving 
his position, till he became the virtual t€ owner ” of the whole estate. 
A detailed account of this process I must reserve till I come to 
speak more particularly of land tenures in Bengal. 

When the institution of zamfndars was first originated, this 
conclusion was not foreseen, far less intended. At first, as I said, the 
zamindar was strictly controlled. The Government maintained the 
official q&nungo or pargana officer to supervise and control him. 
Over the q£nungo, again, was the " karori ” of a “ sirkar ” or district, 
or the “ amil ” of a “ cliakla,”' — according as one or other form of 
fiscal division was in vogue. But the same power which enabled the 
zamindar to override the original rights of the village landholders 
enabled him soon to reduce the pargana officer to being his mere 
creature. When our rule began, the qanungos existed only in name ; 
the pargana divisions had fallen into disuse ; the “ zamindar ” 
(and the division of the district into zamindans) was everything. 

§ ft'—Jagirs. 

In some parts of the country there were no zaimndars, but the 
right of collecting the revenue was granted to noblemen or military 
retainers for the support of certain military contingents. This was 
especially the case when the country was remote, and force likely to 
be required in collecting the revenue. The grantees were called 
" jigfrdars : § ** they usually were allowed to take the whole revenue 
themselves, and rendered an equivalent to the State by maintaining 
peace in their district, and by bringing to the royal standard a 
certain prescribed force properly equipped. In the decadence of 
royal power, however, this condition often fell into abeyance, and 
the jagirdar absorbed the lands in his jagir just as the zamfnd&r 

H 
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did on his estate. In a few instances grantees, called taluqdars, 
acquired a similar though less dignified position. In Oudh, as 
we shall see, the institution of taluqdars became exceptionally de- 
veloped. 

§ 7 . — Early management of the East India Company . 

To the Native rule in its last stage of decrepitude, succeeded 
the government of the East India Company ; but at first, whether 
owing to want of experience or other causes, no attempt was made 
to displace the existing system. Even when in 1770 the Company's 
servants did attempt to take the revenue management into their 
own hands, they fared no better. They tried annual settlements 
and farms : they put in managers of the “ estates " and ousted many 
zamindars, but the revenue came in irregularly and much misery and 
disorder resulted. The task of improvement was not an easy one; 
but it is a fact worthy of notice, that even at that early date, the 
zammdar had attained a position so far removed from that of a mere 
official, that he was able to complain loudly of being ousted, as 
having long since acquired a hereditary and quasi-proprietary 
position. This is recited in detail in the 24 Geo. Ill, Cap. 25, 
section 39, and it was the declared object of jihat law to restore 
the zamindars under such guarantees as would prevent their oppress- 
ing the “ tenantry." 

Consequently there was the double call to have recourse to the 
zamindar : first, there was the actual de facto position which he had 
acquired ; and next, there was the absolute necessity for proceeding on 
the plan, which had by that time been in existence for several gener- 
ations, of finding some person who would be directly responsible for 
the revenue of each suitable group of villages. 

The only alternative would have been to devise a system of 
dealing with each village or of collecting a revenue direct from 
every potty landholder. Such a system, at that date, and under the 
existing circumstances of Bengal, could never have even suggested 
itself ; it was wholly foreign to the Native system of government 
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which preceded ours, and there was no kind of official machinery by 
which such a plan coujd have been worked 7 . 

The zammdir being thus established as the necessary and natural 
intermediary between the State and the cultivator, the final step 
was to secure and declare his legal position. 

Now the first object of the Government, as regards its own 
interests, was to secure its revenue and get it paid as regularly 
as possible. It was then considered that the best way to at- 
tain this object was to settle the revenue demand, at such a 
moderate figure that it could be paid in good seasons and bad 
alike, and to declare that this moderate sum was no longer liable to 
annual or other frequent variations, but that it should be fixed either 
for a term of years or for ever. 

But this was not enough ; the person who became responsible for 
this fixed demand to be paid with continuous regularity, must be 
secured in such a position, with reference to the land itself, that he 
might be willing to improve it and to expend money on works of 
embankment, irrigation, drainage, and the like, which would 
diminish the risks of failure from bad seasons, and thus at once 
secure the regular payment of the State share and enhance his own 
profits. This object required some legal action to be taken with 
reference to the actual tenure of the revenue-payer. He must be 
no longer liable to be turned out at the caprice of the Government 
officers, he must be attached to the land, be permitted to raise 
money on the credit of it, to sell it if he pleased, and pass on his 
interest in it by succession to his heirs. 

But what was all this but to recognise a proprietary right in 
the land, and to vest it in the person who engaged to pay the 
revenue ? The revenue share was to be moderate, and subject to 
no enhancement for the term of engagement ; the surplus was to 

7 That such a system should afterwards have been thought of nnd put into prac- 
tice in Southern India does not in the least invalidate what is said in the toxt of 
Bengal. Revenue systems are always the outcome of existing facts and institutions. 
While, for example, in Bengal the “ raiyatwari” idea was an impossibility, in Bombay 
the Mardthd system not only rendered it conceivable, bat left it in actual existence . 
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be solely enjoyed by the engagee ; he was to be at liberty to sell, 
mortgage or let, or give away the land, — to .do what he liked with 
it in short, and to pass it on to his heirs and successors : why then 
ho was owner of the land ! The short word " owner ” expresses or 
includes all this, according to our Western ideas 8 . Thus the prac- 
tical history of the zamiudar's growth, and the logical necessities of 
the British system, both tended to the same result. 

§ 8. — The rationale of the Bengal system developed . 

The conclusion at which the Government then arrived, was that 
the revenue engagee must be declared the owner, and whoever is 
practically owner is, vice versd } the person to be selected to engage 
for the revenue. 

This principle now fixed in the every-day language of the people, 
wherever the Bengal settlement or a derivative system, has taken root. 
The terms “ revenue-payer ” and " owner ” have become synonym- 
ous. In Upper India, to say that a man is a malguzar (literally, 
a payer of revenue) is to say that he is a proprietor of the land 
on which he pays ; and to say that he “ pays four annas revenue ” 
[i.e. y four annas in every rupee, — one-fourth of the whole sum 
assessed) is exactly the same as to say that he is proprietor of one- 
fourth of the estate 9 . 1 

The idea, then, of recognising the zamindar as owner of 
the land, in order to secure the revenue and promote the well- 
being of the country, is at the basis of the Bengal revenue sys- 
tem. Accordingly, in the Bengal Regulation II of 1798, we 
read that one of the fundamental measures essential to the 
attainment of the object of Government was to declare the pro- 
perty in the soil to be vested in the landholders 10 . This property 
was “ never before formally declared to be so vested,” nor were 
they (the landholders) “ allowed to transfer such rights as they did 

• I have already discussed in the previous chapter the nature of this proprietary 
right or ownership, and stated how it was limited : see pnge 86, ante . 

0 Thomason’s Directions, para. 79 ( = 94, Punjab edition). 

10 Here we see the “ znmfiultfr ” = holder of laud, literally translated. 
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possess, or raise money on the credit of their tenures, without the 
previous sanction of Government 1 . ” 

§ 9. — It is modified in being applied lo other provinces. 

One of the first questions, therefore, that a Land Revenue Setile" 
ment is concerned with under this system (or its derivatives) is, who is 
the proper person to recognise as proprietor, and to admit to engage 
for the Government revenue ? It will be seen in the sequel, that the 
different conditions and existing facts of landholding in Bengal, in 
Orissa, in the North-Western Provinces, and afterwards in the 
Central Provinces and Oudh, led to different answers being given to 
this question, and consequently to important variations in the Revenue 
and Settlement systems of these Provinces. They, however, all 
spring out of the Bengal system as the parent stock, following g 
their special evolution in a manner which is eminently curious and 
instructive. 

. In Bengal, as I said, there were a few other great men — grantees 
of the State — who acquired a similar proprietary position and were 
settled with for their own estates. The u jagir ” and €t taluqa” 
grants were, however, few, the “ zammdars ” almost universal. 
When, therefore, I^ord Cornwallis came out in 1786 as Governor 
General, with instructions to make a settlement which should grant 
a solid interest in the land to those entitled to it, and which should 
secure them the fruit of good management, he found nearly the 
whole country in the hands of the zammdars, and the settlement, 
owing to this characteristic feature, came to be spoken of as the 
“ zamIndar! settlement ” of Bengal. 

§ 10.— Mistaken notions about the Bengal Settlement . 

It will now, I hope, be clear to the student, that the popular 
and oft-repeated idea of the Bengal Settlement, as carried out by 
Lord Cornwallis, namely, that it was a proceeding whereby the 


1 See preamble to the Regulation ; also section 9, Regulation I of 1793. 
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“ Muhammadan tax-gatherer of the country was suddenly converted 
into a proprietor," is very far from being accurate or sufficient 2 . 

It was not as tax-gatherer that Lord Cornwallis recognised him, 
but as the local magnate in the position to which he had gradually 
advanced, and in which he practically stood, in the end of the 
eighteenth century. And even if the facts had been less strongly 
pronounced than they actually were, there were two very weighty 
considerations which would have led Lord Cornwallis and his 
advisers to look on the zamindar as the real proprietor. 

The first is one which I have already sufficiently noticed, 
namely, the difficulty of adopting, or even devising, a different sys- 
tem. Any attempt to put back the ?amindar into his original but 
long outgrown position, would have ended in utter failure. It 
would not have harmonised with facts. 

The earlier institutions of the Province were in most cases dead 
beyond resuscitation. There was no machinery for dealing directly 
with the cultivators, even if the ideas of the time had suggested 
such a plan as possible to the Collector. The village system had 
broken up, and the headmen existed only in name. As to the local 
revenue officers, without whose aid detailed revenue management is 
under any circumstances impossible, they had become useless. 
The whole system, originated in the palmy days of the Mughal 
power, was now in its last decrepitude. There was then no other 
course but to continue to follow, at least in its general lines, the 
system which we found in existence. There were the official lists 
of estates, and the zamindar of each, responsible for a certain reve- 
nue. It would be possible to check his proneness to rack-rent the 
people and levy extra cesses ; steps might be taken to secure the 
welfare of the " tenants," but it was impracticable to dispense with 
the zamindar himself. 

* It should always bo borne in mind, in criticising the acts of our early ad- 
ministrators, that we now approach the subject with the accumulated experienco of a 
century, and with the habits of lookiug at things and of tracing the history of 
institutions with which Maine and other authors have made us familiar. No such 
experiences were available to Lord Cornwallis and to the Court of Directors at 
home. 
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The second reason was, that the Court of Directors, no less than " 
Lord Cornwallis himself, entertained the ideas of agricultural pros- 
perity common to English " country gentlemen of the time. 
Nothing, it was considered, could be better for the country than the 
institution of a landed aristocracy, which would possess wealth to 
improve the lands and keep together the tenants under a happy 
bond of paternal influence. The Rajas and other powerful moilied 
men, who were the zamindars, seemed just to fill the place of such 
an aristocracy. 

This feeling no doubt largely influenced the method pre- 
scribed for making the settlement. Elaborate enquiries, extending 
over a period of four years, were made before Lord Cornwallis 
would agree to sanction the Settlement. But these enquiries bore 
wholly on the question of tlie revenue assessment and extended 
to finding out the proper rental of the estates ; no effort was made 
to determine tlie true extent of land in each estate, or whether 
the zamindars had more land than they were really entitled to ; 
no investigation was made with a view to discovering and protect- 
ing, by any system of record or registration, the rights of the culti- 
vators />n the estate. 

To interfere with the landlord by calling in question the 
boundaries of his estate, and by making a survey ; to make inquest 
for possibly overridden claims; to set up the rights of tenants in 
open opposition to their zamindars, — all this seemed to be directly 
derogatory to such an idea of property as was entertained. 


§ 11 . — Intended character of the Bengal Settlement . 

In Bengal, therefore (originally), no survey was made; no 
boundary marks were erected. The Collector had simply lists or 
registers of the zamindars’ estates by name, and a description 
(often very vague) of the boundaries and of the amount of “ land 
tax” each had been accustomed to pay: that was all 8 . He then 


a See this further described iu the chapter on the Bengal system. 
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settled with the zamindars for the amounts, and recognised them 
as landlords. 

As to the original rights of the village land-owners, as far as 
they survived, there was no intention to do injustice, or to ignore 
them. But it was conceived that the Government moderation 
towards the zammdar would immediately react to the benefit of the 
tenantry, and would take away all pretext for rack-renting and 
oppressing them. There were the .Regulations directly declaring 
the zamindar's incapacity to levy unauthorised dues and exactions, 
and the Civil Courts were open, to which every subordinate land- 
holder could resort and claim what he conceived to be his due ; 
but the Revenue Collector was not the person to interfere with the 
“ sacred rights " of property. He had only to receive the fixed 
revenue and nothing more. 

§ 12 . — Principle of a middleman between the cultivator and the 

State . 

Thus the historical position of the zamindar, backed by the 
necessities of the position in which the Government found itself, 
and supported by the views natural to the time on the subject 
of landed rights, united to produce the Bengal Settlement of 1793. 
But they produced a still further result; they tended to fix the 
principle that the Government could only deal with the land 
through recognised proprietors intermediate between the “ ryot ” 
and the State. This principle, though at the present day it has 
little practical importance, can be traced through all the original 
legislative measures on which those systems were founded, and still 
more clearly in all the discussions which a few years later arose in 
connection with proposals to deal directly with the individual culti- 
vator and establish, for certain provinces, a different revenue 
system. 

Forty years after the settlement proclamation of 1793, when 
experience had been gained and those revised Regulations passed, 
on which our North and Central Indian Settlements are all 
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either directly or indirectly based, the principle was still recognised. 
There was not, indeed, in these provinces, any possibility of applying 
the idea of a great zamindar proprietor, because no such zammdars 
existed; but the principle led to the recognition of -other forms of 
property in land, varying according to the province, as we shall pre- 
sently see, and these were equally forms of middlemen's estates with 
which Government dealt, over the head of the individual landholder. 

It is, in fact, the distinctive feature of every form of settlement 
which traces its origin to the Bengal Regulations, ‘that there 
must be some one to engage for the revenue between the numerous 
local cultivators or holders of fields and the State ; and that person 
must be recognised as “ proprietor," to enable him to maintain his 
position and secure his power of paying regularly. It was the 
very different selection of the person who was to occupy this posi- 
tion, which the different circumstances of the several provinces 
dictated, that led to the variety of settlement systems which we 
have to study. 

§ 13 . — The Bengal Settlement made " Permanent ” 

In thus describing the steps which led to the establishment of 
the “ zammdari ” revenue system, I have avoided complication 
by keeping out of sight, for the time, the important feature in 
this settlement, that the assessment was made permanent, and that 
in consequence of this salient feature, the Bengal Settlement has 
been specially distinguished as the permanent settlement. To 
this point I now proceed. 

The fact that the settlement was made permanent does not 
in any way affect the considerations which I have stated. In point 
of fact, though permanency was aimed at, as being the ultimately 
necessary complement of the advantages to be secured to Govern, 
ment, and conferred on the landholders, by the settlement, it 
was so far from being essential to the system that it was not at 
first contemplated. The earlier despatches of the Court of Direct- 
ors, while pointing to the necessity of making such a settlement as 
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would not necessitate constant changes, nevertheless directed that 
the new settlement should be for a term of ten years K 

I mentioned that the Court of Directors were struck with 
two great principles which they regarded as necessary to secure 
alike the revenues of Government and the welfare of the people — 
proprietary right in the soil was to be conferred, and the Govern- 
ment demand was to be fixed and moderate. The first of these 
principles led to tlie selection of the Bengal zamindar as proprietor ; 
the second led to the settlement with him being declared permanent. 
The demand of Government was to be so moderate as to leave a fair 
share of profit to the revenue-payer, and all capricious enhancement 
was to be declared impossible, so as at once to make landed property 
secure and encourage thrift and investment of capital. It was also, 
perhaps, a natural consequence of the idea of creating a landed 
aristocracy, that the tendency should be to fix the land revenue 
for ever, as a permanent land-tax . The ten years* settlement was 
evidently only admitted as a compromise, possibly rendered neces- 
sary by the state of affairs, but not as a final arrangement. 

4 It must not be supposed, ns some works on the Settlement would lead us to 
conclude, that Lord Cornwallis was the sole author of tlie system (which is now 
associated with his name because it was carried out under bis supervision) or that he 
outran bis instructions. The Court of Directors had long been dissatisfied, as well 
they might be, with the previous revenue administration. It lfad, inevitably perhaps, 
consisted of a series of experiments and failures, in the course of which many zamfn- 
dars had been ousted. Had tho zamindar been, really, only a tax-gatherer, it was 
obvious that bis retention or ejection could not have raised any question of right. 
But, in fact, bis position was far beyond that, and consequently the terms of the 
24 Geo. Ill, Cap. 25, section 39 (already alluded to) are not to be wondered at. 
There had been iujustice to vested rights in the ejections, and the Court of Directors 
took tlie initiative in demanding that the zamindars should be restored aud their 
position secured. At the same time the Court strongly insisted on the making of a 
mod era to and fixed assessment, which they considered ought to be the fixed and un- 
alterable revenue of their dominions, hut which, for certain special reasons, they 
consented to introduce for ten years in the first instance. Lord Cornwallis, then, did 
not originate the idea of a zamfnddrf or a permanent settlement, nor was he eager to 
carry it out ; on tlie contrary, ho began by cautiously making enquiries,' and he 
continued the annual assessments for some years before he sanctioned the Decennial 
Settlement, and made it permanent. — See Cotton’s Memorandum on the Revenue 
History of Chittagong (Calcutta, Bengal Secretariat Press, 1880), pages 49-50. 
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§ 1 'L— 'Feeling among Bengal officers regarding permanency of the 

settlement. 

The officers who had made the enquiry as to the possible 
assessments in 1790, were all of them favourable to the grant of 
proprietary rights to the zamindars ; and some of the ablest, for 
example, Mr. Law of Bihar (uncle of Lord Ellenborough) and 
Augustus Brook of Shaliabad, were favourable also to a permanent 
settlement. But this feeling was not universal. In the course 
of the enquiry which preceded the settlement, the Collectors 
became aware of the existence of rights of other people besides 
the zamindars, which were not defined or provided for; they 
knew that they were truly ignorant of the real extent of the lands 
to be assessed, and that they had no means of testing the equality 
of the assessments. They were prepared to see their conclusions 
tried for ten years as at first ordered, but they were aghast at the 
idea of making “ permanent 33 a settlement based on such im- 
perfect data. Sir John Shore (afterwards Lord Teignmouth) was 
among the ablest opponents of the permanent settlement, and his 
weighty and well-reasoned Minutes may still be read in the "Fifth 
Report" to the House of Commons, which has been reprinted 
more than once. The despatch, however, of the Court of Directors 
of September* 17 92 5 settled the matter, and Lord Cornwallis 
issued his celebrated proclamation which (enacted into law as 
Regulation I of 1793) declared the settlement permanent 

§ 15. — The merits of the Permanent Settlement. 

This feature has been the subject of much controversy ; but 
the more generally received opinion is, that it was a grievous mis- 
take to make the settlement permanent, and that the expected 

8 Despatch of 29th September 1792, to be found, I believe, in Appeudix 12A o^ 
the Kcport of the Select Committee of the House of Commons, 1810. 

6 See Campbell's Modern India, page 305 (3rd edition). Here the author re- 
presents Lord Cornwallis as anxious to press the permanency of the settlement, and 
speaks of the Court of Directors as giving a “ qualified and reserved ” assent ; but 
there is no reason to think that Lord Cornwallis was anxious to press the matter, 
oi explained in a previous note. 
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benefits have not accrued cither to the land, as regards its improve- 
ment and the development of agriculture, or to the tenants, as regards 
securing them moderate rents, and the opportunity for bettering 
their social condition. It is, however, no part of my object in 
this work to discuss the arguments which have been advanced on 
either side, or to advocate or condemn particular measures. Indeed, 
if this book should fall into the hands of any one whose duty it will 
afterwards he to introduce a settlement into some province where no 
system has yet been fully developed, I cannot give a more useful 
caution than -to beg him to beware of becoming the advocate of any 
system whatever. By all means appreciate the facility of manage- 
ment which the North-West joint-community settlement undoubt- 
edly offers; by all means admire the perfection of the Bombay survey ; 
but do not suppose that any system is essentially perfect, as if it 
were a divine revelation, and that its introduction per se must be 
a blessing. To a non-Indian reader such a caution may appear 
strange or unmeaning ; but nobody, with even a short experience 
of India and of official literature, can have failed to perceive the 
influence which systems have over the officers who administer them. 
The North-West system especially seems to have had this effect 
on officers trained under it. The history of the Central Provinces 
and of Ajmer, and, I may add, of Bcrar, should rc^id a lesson in 
this respect. 

We have still provinces — Assam, and the districts of Burma — 
where no artificial system has yet been worked out, where we 
have simply taken up the old customs, shorn them of their pre- 
ventible abuses, but worked on their original lines as far as possible. 
This arrangement may not be, probably cannot be, final. But I 
can conceive nothing more likely to be fatal to the future well-being 
of such provinces, than for an administrator to become enamoured of 
a system as a system, and to insist on its introduction, regardless of 
the square pegs which will not fit, without undue forcing, into its 
round holes. Extreme caution, a demand for the most perfect 
available information and the most extended experience, a readiness 
to adapt and to modify, and to have no “ Procrustean ” beds, are the 
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lessons which I think an intelligent survey of the revenue history of 
India will enforce, with no uncertain voice, on any candid student. 

I am not then to advance any kind of argument pro or con 
a permanent settlement, but I may offer two remarks. One is, 
that the permanent settlement of Bengal has been often attacked 
as if the policy of the selection of the zamindars and making 
them proprietors, and the policy of declaring the assessment per- 
manent or fixed for ever without liability to enhancement, were one 
and the same thing, or at least necessarily and inherently con- 
nected. It is not so ; either one may have been good or bad 
without reference to the other. 

My other remark is that in considering the advisability of 
a permanent settlement, it is essential completely to separate the 
distinct questions fl) whether the fixing of the revenue is, as a 
principle , in itself right, and (2) whether in any given state of . 
things our experience is wide enough, and our knowledge complete 
enough, to warrant us in introducing it. This caution may not 
be unnecessary, since the question of a ‘ e permanent settlement ” 
for some of the provinces not under the old Bengal system, is not 
dead but only sleeping, as will appear hereafter. 

§ \6. — Origin of the oilier Revenue systems . 

I must now hasten to describe the circumstances that led to 
the, adoption of the other Provincial Revenue systems. These all 
belong to two great classes. 

The first class is that which includes the malguzar! settlement 
of the Central Provinces, the village settlements of the North- 
Western Provinces and the Panjab, and the TALUQDARf settlement 
of Oudh. In all these, the principle of a middleman between the 
cultivator and the State is maintained, though in the case of the 
village settlements, the middleman theory is, if I may use the 
phrase, reduced to a minimum, since the middleman is only an 
ideal body — the jointly responsible community. But this class is 
essentially, in its theory and in its history, a derivative of the 
earliest or Bengal system which we have just been considering. 
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The second class includes the raiyatwarJ settlements which 
have an altogether different history, and which are based on a 
totally different principle. The. settlements of the Madras and 
Bombay Presidencies and of Berar represent this class. 

It will be best to pass ovOr, for the moment, the modifications 
■of the Bengal system and speak first of the raiyatwari system, 
since the history of this will show that it had no small influence 
on the direction which the modifications of the Bengal system took. 


Section III, — The RaiyatwarI System. 

§ 17 . — The Rait/atwdri Settlements commence in Madras . 

The raiyatwari system really depends more on the constitu- 
tional peculiarities of agricultural society than anything else, and 
therefore, as regards Bombay, and to a less extent as regards Madras, 
it may be said not so much to have been introduced as to have 
existed naturally. In Bombay it was the system of the Marathi 
Government which preceded ours ; and although this was not the 
case in Madras, still in many districts the facts of land-tenure 
were such, that its adoption may be regarded as to some extent a 
necessary conclusion. 

Speaking of it, however, as a British system of revenue manage- 
ment, the raiyatwari settlement — historically associated with the 
name of Captain Munro (afterwards Sir Thomas Munro and Goyer- 
nor of Madras) — was finally introduced into that.- Presidency in 
1820. 

This, however, is a date considerably later than the permanent 
settlement of Bengal, and it is the history of the intervening years 
that is so instructive. It happened that the northern districts 
of Madras, which were among the first to come under British rule, 
had long been subject to Muhammadan dominion, and therefore the 
Mughal system of zammdars was firmly established and had 
produced its usual consequences, in obliterating the tenures by 
which land had been originally held. But here the zamindars did not 
manage their own lauds ; they invariably farmed them out. More- 
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over, all the land was not, as in the Bengal districts, under zamm- 
dars. Throughout the districts there were also lands called “ haveli 
lands,” managed direct by the Government officials. These districts 
came under British rule about the same time as Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa did 7; and they were at first managed by leases or short 
settlements of three to five years. 

§ 18 . — Attempt to introduce Permanent Settlement . 

But here, as elsewhere under such a system, the management fell 
into confusion, and as by that time the permanent zaimndan settle- 
ment had been introduced into Bengal, orders were issued to introduce 
it into Madras also. This was at first resisted, bat in 1709 peremptory 
orders came, and the result was that the zamindars were accepted 
as settlement holders, and as for the liavcli lands, they were 
actually parcelled out into estates called “ mootahs ” (muttha) 
and sold to the highest bidder ! Madras Regulation XXV of 1802 
(already alluded to) followed, and declared the zamindars and 
mootahdars proprietors, and granted sanads or title-deeds of u mil- 
kiat-i-istimrari ” or perpetual ownership. The same result happened 
with regard to the “ jaghire ” (jagir) lands around Madras itself, 
which had been acquired between 1750 and 1763. In 1 79 Jt they 
were settled by Mi*. Lionel Place. This gentleman found village 
communities surviving, much as they survive to this day in North- 
ern India, and he effected joint settlements 7 8 . On the issue of the 
Permanent Settlement orders, however, these settlements were can- 
celled, and under the Regulation of 1802 the lands were parcelled 
out into’" mootahs ” and sold. 

Meanwhile, as time went on, other districts — those to the south 

7 See the table at the end of Chapter I which gives the dates of acquisition of 
the different territories. 

8 All over India, and especially in Central, Western, and Southern India, the 
difference of the form of village community which was described in the last chapter 
has had an important influence on the revenue system. The joint-community 
naturally suggests a settlement wich the body (as one) for a lump assessment on the 
whole village. The other kind of community — each landholder being separate— 
naturally also suggests a settlement with each individual cultivator. 
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and west — were acquired (1792-1801). Here, in some eases, lands 
were held by chieftains called polygars (palegara) with whom zamin- 
dari settlements were concluded. But there were many other lands 
not so held. The tract known as the Baramahal (Salem district) 
formed a notable instance of this. A Commission was appointed to 
settle it, one of the members being Captain Munro. The village 
communities here had, either owing to the grinding rule of Tipu 
Sultan, or to natural circumstances 9 , fallen into decay, if indeed they 
really had such a constitution at any time. The settlement was 
therefore made with individual landholders ; but pursuant to the 
peremptory orders of 1799, these settlements were quashed, and 
the lands as usual parcelled out into mootahs and sold. This 
arrangement, however, failed so completely, that the Government 
was practically obliged to return to the raiyatwari method. 

But the final establishment of the system was, perhaps, due to the 
settlements of Malabar and Kanara ; here, though circumstances 
prevented the growth of joint-villages, there never was anything 
resembling the Bengal zammdari system, and indeed the levy of 
land-revenue itself was a novelty. As Munro was engaged on 
these settlements, he of course adopted the individual or raiyatwari 
method, of which he was the zealous and able advocate. 

During all this time correspondence went on, ajid in some places 
the individual settlements were carried out, in others the joint-vil- 
lage settlements whereby a lump sum was paid by the village 
jointly, the landholders apportioning the burden according to their 
own customs 10 . In 1817, however, the Court of Directors came to 
the determination to adopt the raiyatwari system. A visit to 
England made just before this by Captain Munro, probably had 
much to do with the decision. 

Munro had already published able Minutes on the raiyatwari 
system, and it had come into general favour ; so that when in 


9 Fop details see the chapter on Madras in Book IV. 

10 In 1808 this was approved of by the Coart of Directors, and at one lime 
seemed in n fair to become a settled iustitutiou. 
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the spring of 1820, he became Governor, its triumph was finally 
secured 1 . 

^he zamindan settlements that had been made were of course 
retained, and now about one-fifth of the Madras Presidency is 
under such settlements, which in all cases are permanent. For the 
rest, so many of the artificially created mootahs had failed that there 
was no difficulty in assessing the individual lands, and the joint 
settlements, where they had been made, in most cases gave way, by 
an easy process of sub-division, to the assessment of each field. • 

§ 19 . — Features of the raiyatwdri system. 

The essence of the raiyatwari system is that the land is surveyed, 
each field or holding separately demarcated, and an assessment fixed 
on it ; the holder of the field — the raiyat — whoever he is, holds it 
on the simple terms of paying the assessment to Government 
direct. He is under no joint liability with his neighbour for any 
revenue. There may of course be two or more joint-owners of any 
field or “ survey number," but there is no joint responsibility of a 
proprietary body for the entire revenue of a village or other assess- 
ment group. Iudeed, in Madras, even joint-owners arc only held 
liable, each for his own share. 

The term “ raiyat w&rf ” settlement is not exactly satisfactory . 
for it is not so much that each raiyat is settled with, but that each 
field or " survey number " is assessed with a fixed revenue. The 
holder, whoever he may be, is then maintained in possession on the 
sole condition of paying that revenue. 

No enquiry as to subordinate and superior rights is necessary. 
Every man in actual possession of a field is recorded as "occupant" 
(unless, of course, he admits that some one else is occupant, and he 
is either his partner or his contract-tenant or servant) . If some 
one else considers he has a better title than the man in possession, 

1 At the same time, no Regulation was ever passed introducing the system, and 
there is no general land or revenue law to this day : only individual enactments 
authorising survey and demarcation, and providing for the recovery of reveuuo 
arrears. 

I 
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he must go to court and get a decree, when the revenue officer will 
alter the names by a proper entry in his registers — that is 
all. 

Even on the West Coast, where the conquering landholders had 
in bygone days occupied the lands and cultivated them by means 
of the aboriginal tribes whom they had reduced to serfdom, the 
Government took little note of the difference ; the registered 
landholder might be the landlord, or might be a person paying a 
rent to a superior. The settlement only enquired who in fact was in 
possession as the payer of the assessment, and registered him 
accordingly. 

The further peculiarities of the system, such as the liberty which 
it affords to any landholder to give notice and relinquish any field, 
and also to apply for and take up any one that happens to be vacant, 
will be described more in detail in the sequel. 

In Madras, the occupant is regarded by custom (for there is as 
yet no law on the subject) as the owner of his holding. 

The reader will not fail to remark that the practical result of this 
individual dealing is that those perplexing questions of sub-pro- 
prietary right and tenant right which arise under the Bengal system, 
are to a great extent, if not entirely, avoided. 

To put the same thing in another way, since in the raiyatwari 
system, the question is always with the person in Actual occupation 
of the land, there is little room for subordinate rights ; whereas 
under the Bengal system, as the person selected to be proprietor 
(whether zamindar, taluqdar, or malguzar) is rarely or never in 
actual occupation, there is always a series of questions as to what 
is to be said for the people who are . 

And to sum up briefly ; the main characteristic — the diametrical 
difference— between the two systems is this, that under the one. 
Government will in no case deal with the cultivator direct ; under 
the other, it will under no circumstances deal with any one else. 
Then also it happens that under the one system there may be a 
series of proprietary or quasi-proprietary titles ; under the other, this 
is to a great extent avoided. 
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§ 20 . — The system as developed in Madras , 

The subsequent history of the Madras raiyatwirf settlements 
does not show a very favourable state of things. The system, as still 
worked, has not received illustration in any general law, and it is 
cumbrous and complicated to the last degree. Moreover, in almost 
every separate district different customs and practices, shrouded 
in a technical, and often purposeless, local nomenclature, may be 
found. 

§ 21 . — The Bombay system . 

It is to the Bombay Presidency that we must turn for the best 
modern development of the raiyatwari system. Here the survey 
has been perfected to a remarkable degree, and the practical work- 
ing has been simplified in a manner which leaves its detail in strik- 
ing contrast with that of Madras, although its underlying principle 
is exactly the same. 

The Bombay territories came under our revenue administration 
many years after Bengal and Madras had become British territory. 
There never was any appearance of the great <c zammdars,” so that 
the Bengal system could not have been thought of. The bulk of 
the villages in the Dakhan districts were of the non-united type, 
while in certain paints there were a few " narwa,” “ bluigdari ” and 
other estates jointly held by communities connected by a tie of 
descent. In Guzarat, also, the immigration of martial tribes of the 
Rajput type have left traces of an ‘ over-lord > or taluqdari tenure 
over the villages, while in the Konkan c khots 9 or revenue farmers 
of the Maratha rule have acquired rights over the villages of a 
somewhat peculiar character. 

A portion of these territories had originally been settled by 
Malik 'Ambar, the best representative of the power of the Muham- 
madan kings of the south in their palmy days 2 . This Minister 
had been at much pains to secure and acknowledge a proprietary 
right, and this tended to preserve the ancestral communities, where 


3 He nlso settled most of Berir. 
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they existed, since ancestral holding is, in all Eastern countries, the 
strongest form of connection with the soil. In his time, joint-vil- 
lage assessments were apparently more frequent ; and although the 
Maratha system had superseded that of Malik 'Ambar, and was 
essentially a raiyatwari system, it had not obliterated altogether 
the traces of the former joint-village assessments. It is therefore 
not wonderful that the opinion should have been advocated that, in 
Bombay, the existing status of the non-united villages was in many 
cases, if not universally, due to the decay of an original joint consti- 
tution, rather than inherent in the nature of the groups them- 
selves. 

At first, indeed, the matter did not come prominently to notice, 
because, during the early years of our rule, the territories were pro- 
vided for by the usual tentative arrangements for farming the 
revenues on short leases. A short experience, however, during which 
grievous hardships were inflicted on the districts, sufliced to make us 
at once, and for ever, discard the attempt, and set about finding a 
better plan. 

§ 22 . — Attempt to introduce a system of settlement with villages 

jointly. 

The raiyatwari system was then much in vogue, consequent on 
Sir Thomas Munro's action in Madras. But Mr. Elphinstone, the 
then Governor of Bombay, took the view above alluded to, about the 
joint system, and was anxious not only to maintain it wherever it 
could be found, but even to create it in the case of those communi- 
ties where the connection had completely died out, securing, indeed, 
the rights of each cultivator by record, but establishing a joint 
responsibility and settling with the original tf patels ” or headmen 
of the village as representatives of the body . 

It is no’ easy thing, however, to create a joint responsibility 
where it does not in fact exist. Although long years of custom 
may have taught the cultivator to submit to an annual adjustment 
of his individual burdens and liabilities by the headman, it has 
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never laid him under any responsibility in case one of his neigh* 
hours failed 8 . 

The plan of settling for a lump sum with the village as a body f 
is advocated because it is said to facilitate revenue management ; 
it enables Government to deal with fewer units. The Bombay 

8 The account of the Bombay system in Campbell’s Modern India (1858), though 
giving a good description of Mr. Elphinstonc’s views, is now too much out of date to 
be otherwise useful ; for the Bombay system has since been altered and perfected in a 
way that has completely outgrown a description penned more than twenty years ago. 
The account is also to some extent marred by the author’s apparent prejudice in favour 
of the joiut responsibility and village settlement with which he was familiar. His 
objections to the Bombay system (notably the costliness of the village officials and the 
recognition of rights to rent-free holdings) arc mere accidents of the place, and do 
not touch the principles of the system. As a matter of fact, many of those evils have 
been removed or greatly mitigated. He also speaks of the joint responsibility as if it 
was an easy thing to introduce. But iu fact it is not so. To establish it artificially 
over whole districts, and tell the people “ the system is convenient to your rulers, 
and when you are wiser you will sec that it is also calculated to promote your own 
interest,” is beset with such difficulties as to make it impracticable. The pooplo 
positively decline to undertake that the solvent members shall be responsible for tho 
defaulting ones. What becomes of your system theu ? I have elsewhere pointed out 
the futility of comparing revenue systems in point of inherent merit, becauso every 
system may be good or the reverse according as it fits the fads. But even admitting 
the superior facilities which the joint system offers to revenue management, the origin- 
ators of the Bombay system claim for it certain counterbalancing advantages. By 
breaking up tho land into small holdings, and allowing every occupant to keep as 
many of his “ numbers,* or give up as many, us ho thinks desirable, the small farmer 
is enabled to contract his operations or eularge them according to the capital uud 
Btock at his disposal. The revenue being fixed for a long term of years, tho farmer 
gets all the benefit of a long lease without its disadvantages. Nor does tho Govern- 
ment really lose, because taking its revenue, not from one estate, but from the whole 
country, that revenue must, uuder any system, fluctuate with the circumstances of 
the country at large. With farmers of large capital, tho long fixed lease may answer 
best ; but with those of small me:ins, the risk and responsibility which have to be 
set-off against the security of profits, are moro to bo considered, and such risks are 
avoided by giving the villager the right of holding hial and from year to year only, if 
he pleases. 

In the North-West Provinces every village is allowed an area of waste, which it 
can bring under cultivation without tho total assessment of tho village being 
increased. Under a raiyatw&rf system, any uncultivated number that is taken up has 
to be paid for, but in practice this does not interfere with the extension of cultiva- 
tion; and as a matter of fact, though the North-West assessment does not increase 
when the waste of the village is made to yield crops, still that assessment is origin- 
ally fixed after taking into consideration the capabilities of the estate, and its pro- 
bable average yield for the whole term. 
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officers' do not, however, admit that there is any difficulty in 
dealing with thousands of separate cultivators 4 . 

The difficulty only seems great to those accustomed to deal 
with one or a few revenue-payers. At any rate, if there is diffi- 
culty, it is obviated by a perfect survey, a clear and complete 
record of each lot or field and the revenue assessed on it, and a 
thorough control over the village accountants and revenue officers 
of small local sub-divisions of districts. 

It was no doubt this inherent difficulty of creating a joint 
responsibility, where it did not, naturally or in fact, exist., that 
led to the abandonment of the attempt, and the universal intro- 
duction of the separate field or “ raiyatwari ” system. As a matter 
of fact, a sort of joint responsibility is kept up in certain villages 
where the shares have survived to this day. 

§ 28 . — Progress of the system in Bombay . 

The defects of the raiyatwari system, as followed in Madras, 
acted as a warning to the Bombay authorities, and in 1847 three of 
the ablest Settlement Superintendents met and agreed on a complete 
scheme for the survey and assessment of the village lauds. This 

It is also urged that the village officers collect the revenue from cncli separate 
holder just as easily as they do from a joint body, who, thSugh together respon- 
sible, still ultimately pay separately (according to known shares; and as under 
the Bombay system every occupant is furnished with a receipt book, which the 
patwari (or p&ndya or kulkarnf) is bound to write up, there is no room for fraud. 
To any one who wishes further to study the pros and cons of both systems, 
and the improvements which the Bombay authorities made on the Madras system to 
remove objections, 1 cannot do better than recommend the perusal of the able 
•* Appendix I ” to the "Official Correspondence on the Bombuy Settlements ** (reprint 
of 1877: Bombay Government Press). 

4 lu the Bombay and Madras Presidencies the number of raiyats and average 
size of holdings as follows; — 


Presidency. 

Number of 
raiyats. 

Average size of holding. 

Madras 

2,569,100 

8 acres 


C Northern division 8acres } 

Bombay (exclusive of Sind) . 

1,382,800 

< Central do. 32 „ >9 ,, 

; 


( Southern do. 23 ,, ) 
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resulted in the well-known “ Joint Report ” which has (1877) 
been reprinted in the Bombay Secretariat 5 . At first] the settle- 
ment was carried out under executive orders. It was not till 1865 
that a local Act was passed specifically legalising it. This Act has 
in its turn been repealed; and the whole system has now been com- 
pletely formulated in the Bombay Land Revenue Code (Bombay 
Act V of 1879). Under this system there is very little mention 
of a settlement (although the term does occur in the Code). There 
is really a survey and assessment only. There is no procedure 
like that of Upper India, — offering a certain sum as the assessment 
on the whole village, discussing the matter with the village pro- 
prietary body, and perhaps making a reduction and corning to terms 
with the representatives, who then sign an agreement to be respon- 
sible. Under the Bombay system, every acre is assessed at rates 
fixed on almost scientific principles, and then the occupant must 
pay that assessment or relinquish the land. 


§ % 1 . — Outlines of the Bombay system . 

The system will be described more in detail in the sequel, but 
here I may generally indicate the outlines of the procedure. 

A certain convenient unit of division is selected to form the 
il survey number ” or “ field.” 

Every field or lot is surveyed, and then the work of classifica- 
tion begins. The soils are classified, and each field is examined, 
and a sort of diagram made, which shows its soil and the defects 
which reduce its value. It is thus ascertained for every field, what 
class it belongs to and what is its relative value, or, in other 
words, — taking the maximum rate for the class as one whole or 
sixteen annas (on the Indian method of reckoning) — whether the 
field can be assessed at the maximum or, at something less, at 
14 annas, at 12 annas, and so on, down to a minimum. The depart- 
ment charged with this work becomes highly experienced in the 


6 Alluded to iu the previous note. 
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process, so that it can be performed with the greatest accuracy 
and fairness. Cultivation is usually classed into wet and dry: 
the process just described treats land only on its dry aspect; if 
there is irrigation, then an additional rate may be charged, which 
will be higher or lower according to the goodness and value of 
the tank or well ; the rate is only applied to such land as is really 
capable of irrigation from the source in question. 

Next, the Settlement Officer begins his work as assessor ; he has 
before him the facts of soil classification on its unirrigated aspect* 
and the details of the means of irrigation where they exist ; he 
has to fix what are to be the full or maximum rates for dry soil, 
and what are to be the additional rates for irrigation. These rates 
he calculates with the aid oil all the data he can collect, regarding 
former history, the general situation,* climate, proximity to market, 
&c. The application of the rates to each field, is easily effected 
by aid of the fractional value assigned it by the classers. 

In Bombay (just as in Madras) the occupant of such a survey 
number holds it on the simple terms of paying the revenue; if he 
admits that he is (or is proved by a decree of Court to be) holding 
on behalf of some one else, as a tenant, or in an inferior position, 
then the “ superior holder's " name is entered in the register, not 
his : he becomes the “ inferior holder," and it is the superior who 
is entered in the register as the “ occupant ” responsible for the 
assessed sum. Any one who is recorded as the resppnsible holder 
can simply resign (if he does not like to pay the assessment) any 
field in his holding. The assessment is fixed for a period of thirty 
years, so that a man who elects to hold continuously, knows for 
certain that during that long period, all the profit he can make 
will go to him. 

At the beginning of each year, he can signify to the mamlat- 
dar (or local revenue officer of a taluq sub-division) what fields he 
wishes to hold and what he wishes to give up ; as long a& he does 
this in proper time, he is free to do as he pleases. If he relin- 
quishes, the fields are available for any one else*; if no one applies 
for them, they are usually auctioned as fallow (for the right of 
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grazing) for the year, and so on, till some one offers to take 
them up for cultivation. Nothing whatever is said in the Revenue 
Code about the person in possession (on his own account) being 
“ owner 33 in the Western sense. lie is simply called the “ occu- 
pant,” and the Code says what he can do and what he cannot 
The occupant may do anything he pleases to improve the land, but 
may not without permission do anything which diverts the hold- 
ing from agricultural purposes. He has no right to mines or 
minerals. 

These are the facts of the tenure ; you may theorise on them 
as you please ; you may say this amounts to proprietorship, or ‘this 
is a “ dominium minus plenum ; 33 or anything else. 

The question of tenancy is just as simply dealt with. I have 
stated that if it appears that the occupant is in possession in 
behalf of some one else, that some one else is recorded as the 
“ superior holder,” and he becomes the “ inferior holder.” What 
sort of “ inferior” — whether a tenant or on some other terms — is a 
simple question of fact and of the agreement or the custom by 
which he holds 7. 

If an occupant dies, one (the eldest or responsible) heir must be 
entered as the succeeding occupant who has to pay the revenue 
for there can only be one registered revenue-payer for each field 
with a separate survey number ; though of course there may be 
several sharers (joint heirs of the deceased owner, for instance) in 
a number. Which of them is so entered, depends of course on 
consent, or on the result of a Court decree, if there is a dispute. 

6 The “ right of occupancy ”—the right to be an occupant is itself declared to 
be a transferable and heritable property (Code, section 73) ; but that is quite a 
different thing from saying that the occupant is the proprietor of the 6oil. In the 
official language of the Presidency, the occupunt is said to hold on “ the survey 
tenure.” 

1 There is also no artificial tenant right. In Bombay, as in all other provinces 
there are j£gfr and other "iudm” holdings which are revenue-free, or only 
lightly assessed, and occasionally other tenures in which there may be a superior 
holder drawing a revenue from the estate: there the actual occupants are sub- 
occupants, uot tenants, as they do not hold in consequence of any contract with the 
superior. 
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Sharers can always get their shares partitioned and assessed sepa- 
rately, as long as there is no dispute as to what the shares are. 

Section TV. — The System of Upper India. 

§ 25. — Systems derived from that of Bengal. 

Such are in outline the two great rival systems of Bengal and 
Bombay — the system of settlement with middlemen-proprietors, 
and the system of settlement with individual occupants, or rather 
the assessment of separate fields, and the recognition of each occu- 
pant in possession, so long as he pays the assessment. 

I must now return to describe briefly, and in outline, how the 
first of these systems (that which originated under the Bengal 
Regulations) branched off into several other systems, and de- 
veloped successively into that of the North-Western Provinces 
(afterwards applied to the Panjab), that of Oudh and that of 
the Central Provinces. 

The permanent settlement law of 1793, which applied to Bengal 
Proper (Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 8 ), was extended by Regulation 
I of 1795 to the province of Benares, so that the districts of that 
province (now in the North-Western Provinces and comprising the 
modern districts of Benares, Gli&zipur, Mirzapur (except the 
southern portion), two parganas of Azimgarh e and Jaunpur), 
were permanently settled like Bengal. These districts are now 
under the modern North-West Provinces Revenue Law, which has 
improved their surveys, perfected their records of rights, and im- 
proved the processes of revenue and rent collections ; but this does 
not touch the permanency of the assessment made in 1795. 

§ 26. — System required for Ceded and Conquered Provinces*— 
Regulation VII of 1822. 

The necessity for some modification in the Bengal system camo 
to notice as soon as the districts beyond Bengal were added to the 
British dominions. 

* The old Orissa (1765) consisted of the present Mednipar district end part of 
Huglf. 
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The first among those were the “ ceded provinces 9 ,” Allahabad, 
Gorakpur, part of Azirngarh, &c. (1801), and the districts u con- 
guered ” during the Marat ha war (1803), Etawa, Aligarh, and 
others, with part of Bandelkhand, and in Bengal, the districts of 
modem Orissa, — Katdk, Balasur and Pfiri. 

In these there were . no zamindars, and in many of them the 
original system of landholding by village communities, of the 
joint type, had survived. Orders were at first issued to settle 
these North-West districts permanently : but the Commissioners 
appointed to the work objected, and even resigned their appoint- 
ments. Then the Home Government interfered and prohibited 
permanent settlements : after this, the usual plan of tentative 
revenue management, by farming the separate village estates, 
followed. 

The Orissa districts had been settled, and the settlement was 
legalised by Regulation in 1 805. In 18 1 7 the working of the Orissa 
•settlements was specially enquired into, and as about that time the 
first short settlements of the ceded and conquered districts in the 
North-West were falling in, the whole subject of revenue settle- 
ments was carefully re- considered, and the Regulation VII of 1822 
was passed, which became the basis of the modern Upper Indian 
Settlement Law* The history of the settlement of the Orissa 
districts under the law, does not present any special features calling 
for notice in this preliminary sketch. Some remarks in it will be 
made in the chapter devoted to Bengal. Here it is more important 
to consider Regulation VII as the basis of the settlements of the 
provinces of Upper India generally. • 

The first of these provinces to be settled under this law was the 
North-Western Provinces. 

§ 2-7 . — Features of the liegulation VII system . 

Regulation VII of 1822 was, in fact (in 1825 by Regulation 
IX), extended to all parts of the Presidency which had not been 


• Sec Chapter I, pngo 17. 
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permanently settled ; and the opportunity may be conveniently 
taken to state its leading features. The Regulation still went on 
the original principle that there was to be the recognition of a 
proprietary right in the land, and a settlement with the proprietor; 
and the assessment was to be moderate, but it was to be fixed for a 
term of years only, not for ever. . 

But it was no longer to be left to tradition, or to old Native 
records, to establish what were the limits of each € proprietor's 3 
estate : nor were rights which might exist, besides those of the 
persons acknowledged as proprietors, left to the chance of their 
being vindicated in a distant Civil Court, fhc three main features 
of the new Regulation (which have survived all changes, and have 
never been allowed to disappear even from the most recent Revenue 
Acts) are — 

(1) That every estate is carefully demarcated and the fields and 
holdings in it (after determination of all boundary disputes) regis- 
tered. 

(2 1 That all rights arc enquired into at the settlement and 
authoritatively recorded ; not only the rights of the person considered 
to be proprietor, but the rights of all who are now interested in the 
soil or its produce, subordinate proprietors, tenants, and so forth. If 
there were several persons together forming a proprietary body, 
the principle on which the shares, or according to which the burdens 
and profits of the whole were distributed, had to be ascertained and 
described. 

A record was to be drawn up (called the wajib-ul-'arz) showing 
all village customs alfecting the way in which the persons interested 
in the land shared in the profits, in the village expenses and 
in the revenue burden ; what customs affected transfers and succes- 
sions in case one person on the estate sold his land, or dying, left 
it to his heirs ; and all other matter affecting the constitution of 
the proprietary body. 

(tf) The assessment of the revenue was to be no longer a matter 
of tradition — a blind following of what was recorded in the revenue- 
rolls of the older Native Government. An enquiry was to be made 
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into the real yield of the lands, and a fixed share of that, valued in 
m^ney, was to be taken as the Government revenue. 

It is true that Regulation VII of 1 822 could not be worked a6 
it was originally framed ; the Collector was expected himself to con- 
duct the enquiries of the settlement, and this was impossible : it 
became necessary to provide some further machinery. Also, the 
method of assessment by ascertaining the produce of each field, 
proved impracticable. Regulations of 1825 and 1883 were there- 
fore passed to remove these difficulties 10 , but the main principles 
were not altered. 

§ 28 . — Character of this system in the North-Western 
Provinces . 

It has been observed that this Regulation intended to combine 
the advantages of the raiyatwarf system, at that time well known 
through the Minutes of Sir T. Munro, with the principles of 
the Bengal system. This may be to some extent true, for, pro- 
bably, the provision for registering all land, and interests in it, was 
suggested by Munro's Minutes. But the • principle of a middle- 
man was not abandoned. It happened (as already explained) that 
in the districts of the North-Western Provinces the villages were 
of the joint type ; — held by a body of cultivators many of whom 
remembered an" ancestral connection 1 . In all such cases, the 
community, as a body, was declared “ proprietor,” and was 
represented by its one or more headmen or “ lambardars,” who 
signed the engagement to pay the revenue, on behalf of the whole 
body, and who received a fixed percentage on the revenue, as a remu- 
neration for their trouble and responsibility. The shareholder in 
the joint body is not recognised as proprietor as an individual, but 
only as a member of the comum mty which is jointly responsible as 
a whole ; so that, legally speaking, the <c joint body ” (as a juris- 
tical person) is proprietor between him and the State. 

10 As will be noticed more in detail in the chapter on the North-West Settlement. 

1 Many of the villages wore originally joint, nml the rest, if not so originully 
accepted the position because of the rights in common laud which it brought with it/ 
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Of course, it occasionally happened that the community was 
represented by a single owner, or that there was a taluqdar, some 
State grantee, or other person whoso position as superior proprietor 
could not be ignored ,• then if he was settled with as proprietor^ 
the subordinate rights were secured by record. The taluqdar! or 
double tenure was not common in the North-Western Provinces, nor 
in the Panjab, and wherever possible the Settlement Officers set- 
tled direct with the villages, and bought off, as it were, the claims 
of the superior, by securing to him (for life or in perpetuity 
according to his right) a cash payment from the village revenue, 

§ 29 . — Method of assessment. 

The method of sasessing the revenue has of late years been 
entirely revised, and reduced to a system ; but this will be best 
studied when we comC to the study of the North-West Settle- 
ments in the chapter specifically devoted to them. The assessment 
in general is now based on a calculated true rental, or letting value 
of the land, a percentage of which represents the Government 
revenue. For the purpose of calculating this rental, soils arc 
classified and rates established for irrigated and unirrigated lands iri 
the classes. The great extension of canal irrigation, which the 
last half century has seen, has had of course a great effect on the 
land revenue 2 . In the provinces where cash rents *are still uncom- 
mon, a different method of assessment has to be resorted to, and 
produce estimates are still much relied on. 

§ 30 . — System of village accounts. 

To keep up the records prepared at settlement, and also to 
record changes which occur subsequently by death, sale, or 

3 Mr. H. S. Cunningham (India and its Rulers : Allen, 1881) gives the following 
percentages of irrigated land to total cultivated in the different provinces:— 

Bombay, 1*8 per cent. Central Provinces, 5 per cent. 

Sind, 80 per cent. Panjab, 26 2 per cent. 

Madras, 23 per cent. N.-W. Provinces and Oudh, 32 per cent, 

lferdr, 1*5 per cent. 

The total cultivated area in British Indiu is 192,250,000 acres, of which 28,420,000 
are irrigated more or less. 
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gift ; also to prevent disputes by keeping accounts of the rents 
chargeable against tenants, and entering up all payments made 
in every village, it was necessary to re-organise and improve the 
native system of village officials, and to supervise them in the dis- 
charge of their duty by means of Native officials of conveniently 
small revenue sub-divisions (purganas and* tahsils). Hence the 
introduction of the Regulation YII Settlements was everywhere 
followed by the opening of local revenue offices, and the complete 
organisation of the subordinate staff of revenue officers. 

First comes the village patwari, who is bound to record and to 
report all changes in the landed interests of the village, as well as 
to keep accounts between landlord and tenant, and of all payments 
on account of revenue cesses or village expenditure 3 . Then comes 
the qanungo, who supervises the patwari and sees that he keeps up 
the records relating to the state of the village, and duly makes his 
report to the “ tahsil " office. Above him comes the " tahsilddr," 
the local Native revenue officer, who is the Collector's assistant 
(and representative to some extent) in the portion of the district 
comprised in his tahsil. 

§ 31 . — The same system extended to the Panjab. 

Such is in very brief outline the “ North-West system" of 
settlement and revenue management. 

This system was adopted in the Panjab with so little change that 
no further notice of the Pan jab settlement in this preliminary sketch 
is needed. The village communities were found even more generally, 
and in more vigorous existence, than in the North-West, so that 
the system was adopted as it stood. The few changes made, were 
in the interest of the communities, to prevent their breaking up, 
and concerned some other points which are purely matter of detail. 

§ 3 ?. — Proposals for making the North-Western Settlement permanent. 

Before I pass on to describe how this system was applied to the 
other provinces, I must, by way of episode, make some remarks on 

8 Which, of course, the most part of the peasantry are too illiterate to keek 
themselves. 
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the proposals which were revived in 1861, for making the assess* 
ments of the North-Western Provinces “ permanentV , 

When the thirty years' settlements made under the Regula- 
tions of 1822 and 1836 began to fall in, the country was still 
suffering from the effects of the disorder produced by the Mutiny, 
and by the famine and cholera of 1 SCO. Under such gloomy cir- 
cumstances, the districts came up to be resettled for a new term. 
The report on the famine of 1860-61 by Colonel Baird Smith, struck 
the key-note of praising the moderate assessments of the past settle- 
ments, and treating them as an instalment of a gift which would 
be completed by making the moderate assessment permanenf % This 
received, at the time, a good deal of commendation. The pendulum 
of general and official opinion, swings in a long course from side to 
side in these revenue administration questions, — permanency, ten- 
ant right, and so forth ; and at that period it was again on the 
descent towards the permanent settlement side. Then came Lord 
Canning's Minute of 1831, regarding the sale of waste lands in 
freehold (free of revenue demand), and regarding the redemption of 
the land revenue, by paying up in one sum the prospective value of 
the revenue demand. On this, the Board of Revenue advocated a 
permanent settlement (for, of course, the revenue must be perma- 
nently assessed before it could be redeemed). The Secretary of 
State, however, in 1862, declined to allow a redemption of land 
revenue, but said he would listen to proposals for a permanent 
settlement. It was assumed that when a careful revision had been 
effected, and when no considerable increase. of cultivation in future 
was probable, a permanent assessment might be practicable. 

In 1864 the terms were formulated by the Government of 
India (and were modified at home in 1865). The condition was 
laid down that 80 per cent, of the culturable area should have been 
brought under cultivation, and then that the rate of permanent 
assessment need not be as low as 50 per cent, of the net assets (the 

4 1 am indebted throughout to Mr. A. Colvin's admirable Memorandum on the 
Revision of Laud Revenue in the North-Western Provinces, 1872 (Calcutta: 
Wyman Co.) 
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rate at which the revenue demand had previously been fixed by the 
ordinary settlement rules). In 1867 another condition was added, 
regarding the probability of canal irrigation being extended to the 
lands in the next thirty years. 

Then, it seems, officers were set to work to find out what dis- 
tricts or parts of districts could be permanently settled under these 
conditions. But in 1869 some cases came up (in the course of the 
enquiry) in which, supposing the settlement to be made perma- 
nent, — notwithstanding that the conditions were satisfied — there 
would be a great prospective loss to Government. Accordingly, 
a third condition was recommended. The Government of India, 
in concurring, went so far as to say, what practically amounted (as 
Mr. Colvin justly puts it) to this, that a permanent settlement 
should be deferred so long as the land continued to improve in 
value by any causes which were not the direct result of the occu- 
pant's own efforts. So that at present the question is in abeyance, 
and no further attempt has been made to press it. 

§ 33 . — The history of the North-Western Provinces revenue system 
resumed ; — its application to Oudh . 

I may now resume the narrative of the different developments 
which the Regulation VII system has received in different pro- 
vinces. 

The Panj6b, I have said, was, when annexed in 1849, found so 
much to resemble the North-Western Provinces in the matter of 
the village communities, that the North-Western Provinces Settle- 
ment system was there adopted almost without change. Then 
came Oudh. When this province was annexed in 1856, the idea 
was to manage it on principles similar to those laid down for the 
Panjab, and therefore this province also came to be settled on the 
North-West system, under the guidance of circular orders and 
directions taken from the North-West Provinces standards. But 
the history of landed property in Oudh had developed in a way 
which would not suit this attempt to copy the North-West system 

K 
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exactly, and make settlements with the village communities. A 
large portion of the Oudli villages had, in the course of time, come 
to be more or less contentedly established under the management 
of <e taluqdars,” who were the outcome of the revenue system of the 
Oudh kingdom, just as the zammdars were of the Bengal sys- 
tem. 

It has been asserted that these taluqdars were really officials, 
or grantees, of the Muhammadan power, their duty being to man- 
age the villages and collect the rents or revenues, paying part into 
the Government treasury, and keeping part to remunerate them for 
the trouble and responsibility. 

But this statement is only true to a limited extent. The origin 
of the institution is to be looked for in the Rajas of the old Hindu 
kingdoms, whose connection with the land, and whose history and 
decline I have already described. The jffuhammadan power was 
content at first simply to take a revenue from each village, leaving 
the Raja otherwise very much in his original position. But later on 
the Government grew worse and worse, and the only chance of get- 
ting in the revenue was, by demanding a certain sum from each 
taluqa or group of villages. Naturally then the old lt&j, or mom 
probably, the later divisions of the original Raj, formed the estate 
that was now called a taluqa, and the old reigning family would 
furnish the person who should answer for the revenue and so keep 
a hold over the estate. 

Here and there, no doubt, a powerful local landowner would erect 
himself into a similar position, neighbouring villages voluntarily 
putting themselves under his protection. For in those days of 
oppression it was actually a source of strength for the villages to 
belong to a taluqa, or put themselves under one. Occasionally, 
too, a mere revenue farmer or speculator would acquire, through 
the influence of his money, and the power he had of protecting 
weak villages, the same position. 

The Oudh Government found it convenient to make terms 
with these powerful local magnates, and take a certain revenue 
from them, giving them the vague title of “ taluqdar,” which is 
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really incapable of definition, but literally means some one who is 
in “ connection 99 with the land 6 . 

Some help to understanding the use of this title may be derived 
from the history of Bengal. In Bengal proper, a very few such titles 
were created by royal grant, in just the same indefinite position ; 
they were not like the easily-defined zammdar, for in Bengal in 
some cases they were created inside zamfndans, and, according to 
their rank, were made either dependent on, or independent of, the 
zammdar. 

In Oudh it may be reasonably concluded that the title “ taluq- 
dar 99 was intended to recognise, in general terms, the superior pro- 
tective position over the villages, in which the old RSjput Chiefs 
or other great men practically were, without defining the status , 
which, indeed, would be very difficult to define, because it varied 
partly with the natural ideas of the taluqdar, and partly with his 
power and necessities. 

In some cases, he contented himself with the right of gathering 
in the revenue and paying it in to Government, after deducting 
his share ; in others, he crushed out the rights of the original 
landholders altogether. Then, again, the local extent of the charge 
was very indefinite. Wherever these taluqdars had not been 
created or had not # originally existed, the villages were managed 
by revenue officials of districts and circles called " Nazims 99 and 
“ Chaklddars.” When the Oudh Native Government grew more 
and more corrupt and feeble, as we know it did {to the extent 
which at last made it necessary to overthrow it altogether), the 
State control was practically withdrawn from these local officials, 
who then pillaged and oppressed the villages without stint. Then 
it was that the " taluqdars 99 stood the people in good stead : the 
villages placed themselves under the protection of the chief who 
would by force of arms rescue them from the clutches of the 
quondam officials. On the other hand, the taluqdars would often 

6 In the PanjAb the term “ taluqa ” was commonly used in the Cis-Sutlej States 
to signify the territory which a Sikh Chief conquered and kept for himself and com- 
rades in armB. — See Mclvill, Settlement Report, North Ambaia, pngo 49, 
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annex villages of their own accord, or take them one from another 
in those local fights which were the standing institution and source 
of excitement in those troubled days 6 . 

§ 34. — First Settlement of Oudh. 

When the province was annexed, the British Settlement Offi- 
cials, filled with admiration for the North-West system, which 
made the village-community settlement to be so easily worked, 
attempted to set aside the taluqdars and settle direct with the com- 
munities. Scarcely had tliis been done when the Mutiny broke out 
and threw everything into disorder. The result is remarkable; the 
villagers voluntarily returned to the old taluqdars and paid them 7 , 
affording a valuable lesson of: caution in attempting to let a reve- 
nue theory override facts. The taluqdars^lad, however, joined the 
insurgents, and by proclamation all their rights were forfeited, 
with an exception in favour of five loyal chiefs : thus there was a 
tabula rasa for future operations. 

When the settlement operations were resumed, other counsels 
prevailed; the taluqdars were pardoned by proclamation in 1858, 
and reinstated, and the settlement was made with them. The 
({ sanads ” given them declared them proprietors of their taluqs 8 9 . 
Then, as is inevitable under all derivative forms of the Bengal 
settlement, the rights subordinate to the upper proprietary title 
had to be protected ; and a variety of somewhat complicated, but 
very necessary, rules were enacted for securing the just rights of the 
village “ sub-proprietors ” under the taluqdars. These will be 
further described in the chapter on Oudh Tenures. 

So here we see the historical condition of a province causing 
the same system which in the North-Western Provinces and Panjab 
had led to settlements with a community , developing into a settle- 

6 Administration Report, Oudh, 1872-73, General Summary, page 26, &c. 

7 See Introduction to the Oudh Gazetteer, and the Administration Report of Oudh, 

1872-73, General Summary. 

9 The student will observe thut hero again there is a proprietor between the 
Village body and the State. 
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ment with a chief over the heads of the community, and accord- 
ing to the latter a secured but secondary position as subordinate 
proprietors. Thus the Oudh Settlement is spoken of as the 

“ TALUQDARf SETTLEMENT.” 

§ 35 . — The Settlement of the Central Provinces. — Initial difficulties 

The remaining province, which wc have to touch upon as 
exhibiting yet another development of the Regulation VII system, 
is that called the Central Provinces. 

These provinces 9 were only brought together in 1801, some 
further changes and additions being made subsequently. 

Setting aside a number of hill chiofships to which no revenue 
system has been applied, there are the districts of the old fr Sigar 
and Narbada” Province^ those of the Nagpur Proviuce, Nimar, 
and the districts to the cast (more resembling Cliutiya Nagpur and 
the Tributary Mahals of Orissa) . 

The first named of these groups had been early placed under 
the North-West system. Indeed, the uorthernmost of these terri- 
tories, adjoining Bandelkhand, seem to have presented very gene- 
rally the North-West feature of joint-communities, where the 
dominant family is really the proprietor, without much artificial 
creation of such a.character. But the western and all the Mara- 
thi districts commonly consisted of what I have called the " non- 
united villages,” i.e ., where the cultivators have no ancestral 
bond of union or common interest in the estate, although they 
are locally united under the management of quasi- hereditary village 
officials. 

It is interesting to notice how differently matters developed in 
these provinces from what they did in Bombay, where a somewhat 
similar state of things existed. 

In the Bombay Presidency, we have seen that the ultimate 
result was to assess each field or holding on the raiyatwan system, 
and not attempt to create a joint responsibility in the community, 


9 Vide Chapter I, page 20, where ti table is given. 
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still less to find some middleman over the community who should 
be made proprietor. 

In the Central Provinces, as may be supposed, the raiyatwari 
system was not without its advocates. But the Sagarand Narbada 
Settlement Rules of 1853 were already in use, and under these 
(after various tentative systems of farming, which usually precede 
a more methodical arrangement) some districts had been settled. 
The result was, that when the Nagpur Province districts came to 
be settled (and afterwards the Nimar district), there was naturally a 
tendency in the minds of authorities, already strongly in favour of 
the North-West system, to extend it, and to apply the Sagar and 
Narbada rules which were ready to hand. 

And these instructions (supplemented by further orders) were 
accordingly reprinted and issued by authority in 1863, as the Set- 
tlement Code for the Central Provinces generally. This Code has 
guided the formation of the existing settlements, and it has only 
recently been superseded by a general revenue law, Act XVIII 
of 1881. 

The adoption of the North-West system led to some curious 
results ; for the difficulty was the same as that felt in Bombay. 
Wherever the villages were originally joint (as in the districts 
bordering on Bandelkhand) the difficulty did not, indeed, arise. 
But in the other districts, where the villages were not of that 
kind, what was to be done ? To create (or revive authoritatively, 
whichever it be) a joint responsibility, and so form villages on the 
North-West model, proved as impracticable as Mr. Elphinstone 
found it in Bombay 10 . At*the same time it was not possible, con- 
sistently with the system, to settle directly with dcach holder of 

io Some hope was evidently entertained of overcoming this difficulty find getting a 
settlement on the pure North-West Provinces model. The instructions for the settle- 
ment of Nimdr in 1847 directly propose the creation of the joint responsibility; but 
the proposal could not be carried out. In the orders relating to the Sdgar and 
Narbada territories of 1853, the joiut responsibility is also alluded to side by side 
with directions for recognising a proprietary right in the m&lguzdrs. But by the 
time orders were issued for settlfhg the Ndgpur province in 1860, the matter seems 
to have been regarded as hopeless, and nothing is said of joint responsibility. 
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land 1 . Nor was it possible to declare all the land to be Govern- 
ment property, and the landholders to be tenants or lessees of the 
State. Such a plan had practically been tried in some districts 
and failed. 

§ 36. — The solution proposed by Government . 

The Government orders passed on the reports which describe the 
failure of these attempts 2 3 , all pointed to one remedy. A secure pro- 
prietary title must, be created, and a settlement made with the recog- 
nised proprietor. If there was a community of village owners who 
could be made jointly responsible, well and good ; if not, the leading 
men with the strongest claims to a hereditary position must be 
selected, and the proprietary right conferred on them, taking care 
to secure by record, the subordinate rights of others who might be 
perhaps nearly in as good a position as the persons selected, and 
therefore entitled to every consideration. 

§ 37 . — History of the Central Provinces proprietors . 

Now I have already indicated that the groups of land which 
formed the villages were held together by one bond, and that is, that 
they acknowledged the management of a hereditary patel or head- 
man. The Marathas were prudent financiers, and wherever their 
rule was firmly established, they always acted on the principle of 
not interfering with existing institutions ; they found that they 
got much more revenue by dealing with small areas, — in fact with 
each landholder — through the patel. Consequently, they either 
assessed each holding, or fixed a total sum for the village, and let the 
patel distribute this on each holding by a yearly “ lagan ” or revenue 
distribution-roll. The patel did not, however, pretend to be owner 
of the villago ; all he owned was his office and the perquisites and 
dignities which attached to it ; and, in some cases, the “ watan ” or 
lands acquired in virtue of office. 

1 A raiyatwrirf settlement wan advocated in some quarters (as stated above), but it 

was not to be expected that the authorities of the North-West Provinces would 
approve. 

3 Which may be read in Nicholla’ Law of the Central Provinces. 
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But there were districts in which the Maratha power was not 
firmly established, and there a more lax method of revenue-collecting 
was adopted; the same thing also happened when the power of these 
conquerors was in decline : contractors or revenue farmers were 
appointed, often to the ousting oC the hereditary pa tel, who perhaps 
proved unequal to the task of punctual realisation, or perhaps refused 
point blank, on account of the oppressiveness of the amount demand- 
ed of him. From causes which cannot here bo detailed, this institu- 
tion of revenue farmers had been introduced into most of the dis- 
tricts ; and when our Settlement Olliccrs came to carry out the orders 
they had received, inmost instances they found the revenue farmer — 
the “ malguzdr 39 — in a position of prominence, which made him 
appear to be proprietor of the whole village. 

Accordingly, the malguzars, or in some cases the hereditary 
patels (when they had themselves been allowed to engage, or had 
succeeded in otherwise maintaining their standing), were declared 
proprietors of the entire village, over the heads of the individual 
landholders ; and the settlement .was made with them. The require- 
ments of system were thus complied with ; but, as usual, this crea- 
tion of a middleman proprietor caused difference of opinion and 
difficulty as to the subordinate righfs which had to be provided for. 
The’ detail of this must, however, be reserved for a subsequent 
chapter. 

This creation of a new kind of right under the influence of a 
particular system, now that we look back on it as a thing done and 
past, may excite some surprise. But in point of fact, the malguzdr 
had developed and grown into his new position just on the same 
principles as the Bengal “ zammdar 93 had; only v^fiile in Bengal 
the “ zarinndar ” was over a large tract of country, in the Mardthd 
provinces the revenue contract was given out for one, or perhaps 
a few villages. In either case, however, the revenue-farmer gradu- 
ally grew into that position which our officials (obliged by the 
system to find some one to settle with other than the individual land 
occupant) easily translated into proprietor. He had originally 
certain lands of his own ; if he were “ patel/' he may have held some 
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land in virtue of his office by a peculiarly strong custom : then he 
would have other fields which he had possessed himself of by sale or 
mortgage, or even by violence : his power of managing the waste 
lands in the village, enabled him to locate his own people as cul- 
tivators, and thus, in the course of years, he acquired an apparently 
proprietary character 3 . 

§ 38. — Character of the settlement . 

Here then we have the last development of the Regulation VII 
system into the settlement which — as in the conspicuous majority 
of cases it constituted the official malguzar proprietor, and engaged 
with him — is commonly spoken of as the malguzar! settlement 
of the Central Provinces. It must bo understood that this name 
is given by the rule of the majority ; there are districts in which 
the settlement is often with a jointly responsible community, on 
the pure North-West Provinces model ; but this is chiefly in districts 
near Bandclkhand ; further off, the patel or malguzar proprietor is 
the most common. 

§ 39. — Systems of other 'provinces. 

The other provinces with which this Manual is concerned are 
represented by Ajmer, British Burma, Assam, Coorg. ’ Ajmer is 
interesting as showing a complete survival of that form of land 
organisation which followed when conquering bands of military 
Ayan tribes (Rajputs) established a government, but were not 
settled as a people . In this district village communities were 

3 I shall not. bo understood ns implying that in all, or even in a majority of 
cases, the process #as carried to this complete issue ; otherwise, no objection could be 
taken to the principle of the settlement. There can be no doubt that in the 
Central Provinces, pntels were often made proprietors who really owned nothing 
but their hereditary office and its perquisites ; and many mdlguzars who had not been 
half a dozen times inside tlio village in their lives, suddenly found themselves called 
the owners of the whole. I only desire to point out the undoubted general 
tendency of things to develop in a certain direction ; the least intelligent reader 
will recognise that, whether in the case of a Hcngnl znnunddr, an Oudk tuluqddr, 
or a Central Provinces malguzar, the process did not always become complete or 
arrive in any given number of cases at the same stage of development. 
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quite unknown. The district was afterwards settled on the North- 
West system, and an account of it is therefore included in Book 111 
relating to that system. 

The remaining provinces are under, what I may be allowed to 
call, the “ natural system,” i.c. } we have not created or recognised 
te proprietary right ” in one class or the other ; we simply realise* 
according to old Native custom, a certain rate per acre, a tax on 
households, or a fee upon each man who clears a patch of land for 
cultivation, while in villages which have regular and permanent cul- 
tivation, a survey has been introduced and a regular settlement, on 
which, however, each cultivator is severally responsible for the reve- 
nue of his own holding. These provinces are represented by Assam 
and British Burma. 

A few also of the more backward districts in the provinces 
which, as a whole, come under one or other of the general systems 
here sketched, are excluded from the ordinary laws under the title 
of Scheduled Districts — a term which has been explained in a 
previous chapter. These tracts often exhibit local peculiarities, and 
sometimes have local Regulations prescribing their revenue manage- 
ment. When necessary, I shall refer more particularly to these in 
separate appendices to the chapters on the general system of the 
province to which they belong. 

§ 40 .—Conspectus of the systems . 

I conclude this introductory and general sketch, first with a 
diagram which will recall the chief features of the development of 
our revenue systems, and next with two tables which will give 
6ome idea of the general effect and results of land-revenue settle- 
ments. The first table gives the nature of the settlement and 
the date of its expiry, the asses sment which resulted from it, and 
the cost incurred in making it. The permanent settlement of 
Bengal is not included in this, as details of this can more conveni- 
ently be given in the chapter specially devoted to Bengal. The 
second table shows the general average rate at which land is 
assessed. 
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II. — Statement shelving general average rates of land revenue *. 




Per acre of re- 

Per acre «f re- 

Per head adult 

Per head 

Province. 


venue paying 

venue-paying 

male cultl- 

total 



culturablc area. 

lund, cultivated. 

vators. 

population. 



Us. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Hs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Bengnl and Assam 




3 5 6 

0 9 10 

North-Western Provinces . 

17 6 

l u e 

8 17 

1 8 10 

Ajmer 

Oudh 





14 2 


14 7 

1 12 3 
12 9 



14 0 

Panjdb 

Central Provinces 


0 10 11 



1 ,3 2 


0 3 8 

0 7 2 

8 7 10 

0 *2 6 

Berar 



... 

11 5 2 

2 6 6 

Coorg 

■ • 

1 10 3 

2 12 10 

20 2 10 

1 io 11 

British Burma 


1 1 8 

12 2 1 

11 13 0 

1 10 2 

Bombay 


0 14 3 

[12 1 

17 11 8 

1 U 11 

Madras 

• 

18 6 

1 1 13 2 

( 6 13 6 s > 
l 8 12 6 } 

1 8 11 


4 This is taken from the Standing Information for Madras (odition of 187»). 
* Above 12 and above 20 years of age respectively. 


Mr. Stack (in his Memorandum on Temporary Settlements, 
1880, p. 35) gives also the following* table of the incidence of 
land-revenue on cultivated land per acre : — 



Heaviest assessed districts. 

• 

Lightest assessed districts. 


I. 

11 . 

ILL 

I. 

II. 

III, 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Us. A. F. 

Us. A. P. 

Its. A. P. 

Us, A. P. 

N.-W. Provinces . 

2 8 0 

2 7 4 

2 6 9 

13 9 

1 1 10 

0 10 3 

Oudh 

2 5 9 

2 5 6 

2 5 5 

17 0' 

13 4 

L l 7 

Panjab 

1 15 6 

L 13 6 

1 11 0 

0 7 8: 

0 5 10 

0 3 3 

Central Provinces . 

0 11 G 

0 112 

0 9 10 

o 4 o ; 

0 3 11 

0 2 9 

Madras . • 

3 12 11 

3 9 3 

2 119 

12 5 

0 13 10 

0 11 4 

Bombay 

4 3 3 

3 6 4 

3 6 0 

0 8 1 

0 7 5 

0 7 1 


Mr. Stack also gives the average incidence of land- revenue per 
acre (somewhat different from the above). Thus he gives the rate 
for North-Western Provinces as K. 1-11-10, Panjab and Bombay 
each R.0-15-4, Central Provinces B.0-6-9, and Madras U. 1-11-7. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE PERMANENT SETTLEMENT. 


§ 1. — Introductory. 

The limits of this work make it necessary for me to plunge 
somewhat abruptly into the revenue history of Bengal. I have no 
space to introduce the subject appropriately, or describe the steps 
by which the East India Company advanced from its first position 
as a trading Company to that of ruler of the whole country 1 . 

I can here only briefly state that, first of all, the fort and city 
of Calcutta were purchased as “ taluqs 99 from the Emperor, and then 
granted revenue-free ; that then the Company was made “ zamindar 99 
of the whole district around Calcutta, namely, the tl 24-Pergun- 
nahs,” and ultimately obtained a grant of the revenues of this tract, 
also; so that, in fact, the Company became the freehold owner of the 
district. Then the “ chaklas 99 of Bard wan, Midnapore (Mednipur)* 
and Chittagong were granted revenue-free. Lastly, in 1765 (12tli 
August), the grai^t of the Diwain, i.e. 9 the right of revenue man- 
agement and the civil administration of Bengal, Bihar, and 
Orissa, was made over to the Company, on condition of payment to 
the Emperor, of a fixed sum of 26 lakhs annually, and providing 
for the expense of the “NizamaV' that is, the military and crimi- 
nal part of the administration 2 . 

~ 1 A succinct sketch will he found in the Tagore Lectures for 1975, Lecture 
VII. ' See also Bengal Administration Reporr, 1872-73, Historical Summary. 

a The DiWiinf is oftcu spoken of as giving the “ virtual sovereignty " in the 
country to the Company. Theoretically, it was not so, because the administratipn of 
criminal justice, the appointment of new ztiinindars, and the military control remained 
to the Mughal Emperor, or his Deputy; but the revenue was the moat important 
thing, especially when coupled with the fact that it was the Company tliAt held the 
real military power (toe tiiis explained in the Tagore Law Lectures for 1872, 
pp. 26-27). 

L 
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This put the Company into virtual possession of the three pro- 
vinces, — the Orissa of 1765 including only the present Mednipur 
district, with part of Hugh, not the whole of the country now 
called by the same name. 

§ 2 . — Commencement of British Rale. 

For some time no interference with'thc native officials was con- 
templated. In 1769, “ Supervisors ” were appointed in the hope of 
improving the administration. They were directed to acquire 
information as to the revenue history of the province, going hack 
for the purpose to a given era when good order and government 
were universal ; they were to enquire into the real limits of estates 
held by zamiudars, the quantity, of laud they ought to have revenue- 
free, and the real “ rents ” or payments which the actual cultiva- 
tors of the soil ought to make in each estate. Various other im- 
provements were to be made, and especially, illegal revenue-free 
holdings were to he properly assessed and made to pay. The cul- 
tivators were to be protected from the exactions of the zamindars, 
and leases or “ poltahs ” (patta) specifying exactly what each man 
bad to pay, were to be granted. 

The intention thus to supervise the native revenue administra- 
tion was no doubt excellent, but it failed entirely ; and on the 26th 
August 1771 the Court of Directors at home announced their inten- 
tion “ to stand forth as diwan, and by the agency of the Com- 
pany’s servants to take upon themselves the entire care and manage-' 
ment of the revenues.” 

That was the beginning of our direct revenue control. But 
even then, the idea of a settlement and a recognition of the pro- 
prietary right in land, had not occurred to the Company’s govern- 
ment. 

§ 3 . — Sketch of the early Revenue system. 

At first, in 1772, farms of the revenue were given out for five 
years. The farms were given by “ parganas ” (small local divi- 
sions of a district) ; unless a pargana gave naore than one lakh of 
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rupees revenue, in which case it was divided, " Collectors 99 were 
then appointed, instead of Supervisors, to receive the revenue 8 . 

The existing zamindars were not intended to be displaced by this 
arrangement; but they often refused to contract, so that other 
farmers were appointed, and in some cases much injustice was 
done. 

Stringent orders were given to prevent the farmers robbing 
the raiyats, and to make them adhere to the u hast-o-bud 4 ,” or 
list showing the rents which it was customary for the raiyats to 
pay, and to prevent illegal cesses being collected. 

When the five years' leases were about to expire, i.e ., in 1776, 
a new plan was proposed. This # time special officers were to be 
deputed to examine into the real value of the lands, and to conduct 
enquiries which would secure to the raiyats, the perpetual and 
undisturbed possession of their lands, and guard them against 
arbitrary exactions ; for the previous efforts to attain this end had 
failed, especially the plan of requiring the zammdaror the farmer to 
give a “ pafcta 99 to the raiyat ; no such leases were ever granted 5 . 

When the farms actually expired in 1777, and the report of the 
Commission had been received, a sort of settlement for one year 
was ordered. This was made with the existing zamindars for the 
sums which were on record as payable, or such other sums as the 
Revenue Councils thought proper. Zamiudans held in shares, or 
with several distinct rights in them, were farmed to one person. A 
similar settlement was made in 1778, 1779, and 1780. In 1781, in 
lieu of the provincial Revenue Councils, a Central Committee of 
Revenue was formed at Calcutta ; but though some changes were 
introduced with a view to increasing the revenue, the settlement was 
still made annually. 

• * 

* In thfl chapter On Revenue business and officials, the history of the Collectors, 
Commissioners, &c., will be more fully gone into 

4 Literally (Persian) 4< is and was ; ” intact the actual and customary rent-roll 
without arbitrary additious to it. 

6 The authority for all this is to be found in “ Harington's Analysis." See also 
Tagore Lectures for 1975. 
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In 1782 a further attempt was made to regulate the holding of 
lands revenue-free, to resume and charge with revenue those that 
were held without authority : the office for registration and enquiry 
was called the “ba'zi-zamfn-daftar.” 

The yearly settlements (latterly with zamindars always, unless 
expressly disqualified) continued till 1789. The fact was, that 
while this series of settlements began by almost ignoring the 
zamindars and farming the lands, or holding estates with the aid 
of a Government “ sazawal,” or manager, the plan worked so badly 
that it had to be given up : the zamindars were found to be indis- 
pensable, and so came to be more and more relied upon. Nor did 
the centralisation of the revenue control at Calcutta do any good, 
because there was no efficient local control as well. The Committee, 
far removed from the actual scene of operations, knew nothing of 
the real state of affairs, and the diwans, or local Government officers, 
combined with the zamindars and others to deceive them. 

§ 4. — A.D. 17S6. — Arrival of Lord Cornwallis. 

In 1786 something like the present constitution of European 
District Collectors was introduced, and the diwans, or native pro. 
vincial revenue agents, were abolished. The Committee of Revenue 
wSs also made into the Board of Revenue. An attempt was also 
made to revive the ancient qanuugos, to supervise the zamindars* 
In this year Lord Cornwallis arrived (September 12tli) as Governor 
General. A Statute (21 Geo. III., cap. 25) had already (in 1784) 
directed a settlement of the revenues on an improved basis, con- 
sequent on the failures which had been experienced during the cur- 
rency of these yearly settlements, the .history of which I have briefly' 
sketched. Lord Cornwallis was instructed to carry this direction 
into effect. 

The law indicated, as a means for effecting a settlement, an 
enquiry into the real " juftsdictions, rights and privileges ” of 
zamindfifB, taluqdars, andjagirdars under the Mughal and Hindu 
Governments, and what they were bound to pay ; it also directed 
the redress of the grievances of those who had been unjustly dis- 
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placed in the course of the earlier tentative and imperfect revenue 
arrangements. The Court of Directors suggested that the settle- 
ment should be with the landholders, but at the same time main- 
taining the rights of all descriptions of persons. As for the revenue, 
it was desired that there might be a permanent assessment, based on 
a review ‘of the settlements and actual collections of former years. 
It was thought that the various enquiries which had been ordered 
ever-since 1765, would have resulted in a sufficient knowledge of the 
paying capacity of the estates, and therefore a settlement for ten 
years was ordered on the basis above indicated. The. Court then 
thought that a fixed period of ten years would be better than pro- 
mising a “ dubious perpetuity but they directed that, on comple- 
tion of the arrangements, the whole matter should be fully and 
minutely reported on, so that they might have an opportunity of 
settling the whole question, without necessity for further reference 
or future change. 

While these arrangements were in progress, the settlements 
continued to be annual. Renewed attempts were made to abolish 
all extra cesses, and to register revenue-free lands. 

Elaborate enquiries were conducted as to the real revenues of 
the different zamitidaris and of the lands of which they consisted, 
so as to check the total assessments 6 . 

§ £. — Issue of rules for ajecennial settlement . 

Meanwhile, the rules for the decennial settlement were being 
elaborated. They were issued oh the completion of Mr. Shore's 
(afterwards Lord Teignmouth) celebrated Minutes of June and 
September 1789 7 . The rules for settliug Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa 
(as then constituted) were separately issued between 1789 and 
1790. 

6 See Cottou’e Memorandum on the Revenue History of Chittagong (Calcutta, 
1880), p. 50. 

7 They arc printed in the appendix to the Fifth Report of the Select Committee 

of the House of Commons (1812). ’1 hero was an edition of this reprinted at 

Madras in 1866. 
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When Lord Cornwallis commenced the codification of the Regula- 
tions in 1793, these rules (amended and completed) formed one of 
the forty-three Regulations passed on the same day, and have since 
been borne on the Statute-book as Regulation VIII of 1793. 

This is the law under which the “decennial settlement ” of 
Bengal was made. 

§ 6 . — Result reported to the home authorities : the Permanent 
Settlement . 

When the enquiries had been completed, report was made, as 
ordered, to the Court of Directors at home. There was much opposi- 
tion, it appears, in the Council, to making the settlement permanent ; 
but the Court of Directors, in a despatch of September 1782, con- 
sented to the proposal, and Lord Cornwallis accordingly declared, 
by proclamation of 22nd March 1793, the decennial settlement to 
be “permanent.” This proclamation was also included in the 
Statute-book of 1793, as Regulation I of that year. 

The main features of that settlement have already been sketched 
in the introductory general sketch. They were — 

(1) That the zamindars were settled with ; and as they could 
not fulfil their obligations to the State, nor take an interest in their 
estates without some definite legal status , they were declared pro- 
prietors. 

That proprietary right, however, was strictly limited ; it was 
subject, on the one hand, to the payment of revenue to Govcrmnent, 
and to liability to have the estates sold at once on failure to pay ; 
and it was subject, on the other hand, to the just rights of the old 
and original cultivators of the soil, “ the raiyats,” dependant taluq- 
dars, and others 8 . 

8 Some further considerations ns to the actual rights of the ziimiiid&r will be offered 
in the chapter on the laml tenures of this province. Sec also a mass of information in 
tbe volumes of an anonymous work published in 1879 (Brown & Co., Calcutta), and 
called M Tho Zamfudarf Settlement of Bengal.” The author's object is to show, not 
only that the permanent settlement with zamfadArs has been a great failure; — that, 
beyond paying the revenue, the zaumutfrs have done nothing of what was hoped from 
them in the way of benefiting tenants or improving their estates hut, chiefly, to 
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(2) The assessment was on the basis of the former payments, 
hut in a consolidated form, extra cesses being absorbed ; and the 
total assessment in one lump sum was declared unenlianceable and 
fixed for ever. 

§ 7 . — Feature s of the Permanent Settlement . 

It will be obvious to the.reader that no practical object would 
be gained by our enquiring what was the process of this settlement, 
which, whatever its merits or demerits, is now a matter of history/ 

I shall only notice, therefore, some salient features iu it which 
have continued to affect the course of revenue administration in 
Bengal. 

In the first place, uulike all the other settlements, which we 
shall have to study, the “ permanent settlement ” did not commence 
either with ascertaining the boundaries of the estates to be settled, 
or with a survey. This was perhaps the result of circumstances, 
and partly also the result of* the views entertained as to the nature 
of the Government revenue and of the proprietary interest which 
the settlement was to bestow on the landholders. 

Nearly all the occupied parts lJ of the districts were divided out 
into zamindaris. In a few instances in Bengal, and more commonly 

in Bihar, the estate was that of a jagirdar, and some estates were 

• 

argue that (lie permanent settlement was intended not only to settle wliattho zamfn* 
dars should pay to Government, but what the “ raiyats,” o.i* original occupiers — natural 
owners, if you please — of the soil, should pay to the zainmd&r; and that this part of 
the* work has been never carried out to this day; consequently that, as a rule, the 
raiyats are wretchedly off. 

It is not the purpose of this book to take a side iu any controversy ; but it must 
be admitted tbnt a great deal of strong evidence has becii produced iu favour of this 
view. See also the various judgments of the Judges of the High Court iu the great 
Beat Case, Bengal Law Kcports (Supplementary Volume of Full Bench Cases, p. 
202 et seq.) 

9 1 say “ occupied parts/’ for at that time a majority of the districts, especially 
those near the hilly tracts, had large areas still waste, but nevertheless forming part of 
the zaminddri, or at least claimed as such. Lord Cornwallis stated that one-third of 
•the Company’s possessions was waste at the time when the settlement work began. 
The object *of the settlement of 1793 was to recognise all the land, waste or cultur- 
able, in each zamfnddrf, as the property of the zamfudar ; but no doubt at that time 
there was very little certainty us to what wus really iucluded iu the estate. 
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held by grantees called taluqdars 10 . But, whatever the title, the 
actual allotments o f land forming the settled estates were those 
mentioned iu the old native revenue records. There were no maps 
or plans or statements of area, hut the boundaries of the estate were 
vaguely described in words, and a list of the villages included wa9 
given; but the limits of these were very imperfectly known, 
especially where a large portion wtfs waste. Each zammdar held 
•a document, or t€ sanad," under which the Ernperor or his Deputy 
had created the “ estate ; ” and that specified the revenue that 
was to be paid. 

All previous experience had shown that, without organising the 
districts into small sub-divisions for revenue-administration purposes, 
it was impossible to dispense with the agency of the zammdar 1 . 
Even when each considerable district had one European Collector, 
aided by a staff of qanungos, it would have been quite impossible 
for him to deal with thousands of detailed holdings; how much 
more would this apply before that date, when, as from 1772 - 79 , 
there had been only councils or committees for controlling revenue 
matters — at one time six of them for all the districts included iu 
Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa I 

Every effort to hold the estates “ khas, ” that is, to deal direct 
with the landholders without .the intervention of the zamind&r, 
had proved such a failure, that there was always a return to the old 

10 These titles will be better understood after reading the chapter on Bengal 
^enures, which may be referred to at this poiut by the student. 

1 This is very instructive. In Akbar's timo, the whole country was divided out 
into pargatias, each with its vigilunt revenue £mil, and the pargsmas even had recog- 
nised sub-divisions under petty revenuo officers. As long ns this was kept working 
by a powerful Government, the revenue was not intercepted, the people were not 
oppressed. The momeutthe Government became too weak to control this machinery, 
the sub-divisions disappeared, and theu the revenue could only be collected by the 
agency of great farmers, who undertook to pay a fixed sum for a certain portion of 
territory, saving the Government the trouble of going into any detail. This was the 
system our early administrators found already long established. Iu the position they 
were placed, it was utterly impossible for them to have restored the “ Akbarian ”4 
method, as we have now restored it in Northern India. The tnhsflddrs and all the 
boat of local officials trained and able to carry out such a system, are the product 
of s century of British rule. In 1786 no such persons could have been found. 
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system. No wonder, therefore, that the zamindar was finally ac- 
cepted as the person to be settled with : and this, not as a matter 
of chance, but as one of deliberate policy, and on administrative 
grounds. When to this, the reader will add his reminiscence of 
what has been already stated of the way in which the zamindar 
himself increased in power and in his virtual connection with the 
land, it will appear still less wonderful that he should have been 
declared and recognised as the proprietor, subject to whatever just 
rights the people on the land below him possessed or were entitled 
to 2 . 

§ 8 . — Method of dealing with the zamindar * . 

The direct consequence of admitting the zamindar to the posi- 
tion of ati English landlord, was a desire to leave him in the enjoy- 
ment, as far as possible, of the independence dear to an English 
landholder. What need was there, the rulers of those days thought, 
to harass the proprietor we have established and now wish to 
encourage, by surveying, or measuring his lands and making an 
inquisition into his affairs? Fix his revenue as it has all along 
been paid, or correct the recorded amount if it is wrong ; sweep away 
illegal taxes, resume what land is unfairly held without paying 
revenue, and then leave the proprietor in peace. If some neighbour 
disputes his boundary,' — if there is room to believe that he is 
encroaching, let them go to law and decide the fact. 

Besides this feeling, there was another which at first made a 
6urvey unacceptable. Strange as it may appear to European ideas, 
measurement was looked on with great dread, both by zamind&r 
and raiyat. Whenever the raiyat had to pay a very heavy rent, or 
the zanuudar to satisfy a high revenue demand, both were glad to 
have, a little (or often a good deal) more land than they were in 
theory supposed to pay on. 

2 If I may for once express an opinion, I would say that the failure of the per- 
manent settlement (and a grievous failure it has been) is not due to tho settlements 
with zainfndars, but to the failuijo to carry out tho intentions with regard to securing 
tho rights and fixing tho “rents” of tho cultivators (whoso rights wore also really 
* proprietary ’) under thorn. 
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It was always found an effective process under the Mughal rule 
to threaten a raiyat with the measurement of his lauds ; for his 
"rent” was fixed at so much for so many bfghas. If this rent 
was oppressive, as it often was r his only chance of meeting that 
obligation was, that he really held some few bighas in excess of 
what he paid for, and this would be found out on measurement. 
But that was not the only danger ; the landholder well knew that 
even if he had no excess whatever, still the adverse measurer would 
inevitably make out that the land held was in excess. By raising 
the “ jarib,” or measuring rod, in the middle, and by many other 
such devices, he would make the bigha small, and so produce a re- 
sult showing the unfortunate raiyat to be holding more than he 
was paying for > and enhancement immediately followed. In the 
same way the zamindar liked a considerable, or at any rate an 
undefined, margin of estate to extend cultivation when he was so 
disposed. Of course, the want of survey and boundary demarcation 
led, as we shall afterwards sec, to great difficulty, and various 
enactments have been since passed to provide a proper register of 
estates and a survey to ascertain their true limits; but it is 
not difficult to understand why this was not at first thought of. 

Some curious restrictions were at first placed on the selec- 
tion of persons to be zamindar-proprictors. It e was at one time 
attempted to exclude from settlement, not only minors and 
females incompetent to manage their estates, but also persons of 
“ notorious profligacy ” or " disqualified by contumacy.” These 
grounds of exclusion, being of course impracticable to prove 
satisfactorily, and being sure to give rise to great scandals, owing to 
the necessity of an enquiry in Court, were ultimately given up. 
As regards estates of minors and others unable to take care of 
their own rights, they were placed under the Court of Wards, and 
managed on behalf of the incompetent owners. 

When there were several shareholders in an estate, there was at 
first a rule to make them elect a manager. This failed, and after 
a time the law was altered, and they were left to manage as they 
.pleased, but were held jointly and severally responsible for the 
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revenue. The law, however, permitted a partition and a complete, 
severance of responsibility, if the sharers wished it. 

When there were cases of doubtful or disputed boundary, pos- 
session was looked to ; and if possession could not be ascertained, 
the estate was held by the Government officers (“ kkas 39 as it was 
called) till the dispute was legally settled. 

If the zamindar declined settlement (which was rare, for those who 
at first declined when the settlement was to be for ten years, soon 
accepted when the proclamation of perpetuity was issued), the lands 
were farmed or held khas, and the ex-proprietor got a “ malikana,” or 
allowance of 10 per cent, on the jama' or Government assessment. 

§ 9 . — Dependent and Independent Talnqddrs . 

The persons with whom the estates were settled were mostly 
zamindars, but I have mentioned that there were other grantees of 
the State called taluqdars. These were sometimes separate grants, 
outside and “ independent 99 of the zamindar's estate, in which case 
they paid revenue direct to the treasury. Sometimes they were 
found inside the estate as it were, and \ve*re then €t dependent" on 
the zamindar, and paid through him. Rules were laid down for 
determining when the taluqdar was to be settled with separately, 
and when he was considered as subordinate to the zamindar— a pro- 
prietor in fact in the second grade. In consequence of these rules, 
a number of estates were separated off, and had the right of paying 
revenue direct to the Collector. It was, however, intended that 
this should be done once for all. A few years later it was found 
that people still kept on asking to have c taluqs' separated from the 
zamindan, and it became necessary 3 to give a year's grace for such 
applications, after which no more separations would be allowed. 

§ 10 . — Method of assessment ; — Akbar 9 s settlement . 

In order to determine the assessment of each estate, no 
enquiry was made (as under the later Settlement laws) either 
what the produce was, or what the f( rents 99 were as paid by 


3 Regulation X of 1801, section 14. 
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the raiyats. Reference was simply made to the old records of the 
lump assessments under the native rulers ; and these were roughly 
adjusted in cases where such adjustment was needed, and the 
zamindar or other owner was directed to pay this sum. 

It will be here interesting to enquire what the sums on the old 
record were., and how they came to be so fixed 4 aud recorded. In 
order to understand this, I must go back to the past history, and 
present a very brief sketch of what had occurred in the palmy days 
of the Mughal empire. 

During Akbar’s reigu there was a settlement something like 
our modern settlements, but not at all like the permanent settlement 
of Bengal. Akbar, with characteristic shrewdness, employed a 
Hindu Raja, Todar Mal B , of great ability, to make it, and associ- 
ated a Mussulman with him. The settlement went straight to the 
actual cultivators of the soil. These, as we have seen, were bound to 
pay a certain share of the produce to the ruler. The lands were 
measured, the crop estimated, and au actual division of the produce 
made. 

* As regards the actual process by which our earliest Collectors mode the 
assessments for settlement, the following description occurs in ail article in the 
Calcutta Review by Mr. Thornton, reprinted in 1850 : — 

“ The Collector sat in his office in the sudder (head-quarter) station, attended 
by his right-hand man, the kanuugo, by whom he was almost entirely guided. As 
each estate came up in succession, the brief record of former settlements was read, 
and the dehsunny (dah-san, ten years) book, or fiscal register for ten years im- 
mediately preceding the cession or conquest, was inspected. The kanfingo was then 
asked who was the zamfndar of the village Then followed the deter- 

mination of the amount of revenue. On this point also reliance was chiefly placed 
in the daul, or estimate, of the kanungo, checked by the accounts of past collections 
and by any other offers of mere farming speculators which might happen to be put 
forward.” 

In such a process the assessment was not so likely to be iixed at an excessive 
rate, as the rights of individuals to share in the profits left by its moderation wore 
to bo overlooked. Mr. Thornton remarks that sometimes a man was put down as 
proprietor, because bis name was on the kauungo’s books, ultbough he had rcully 
lost all connection with the estate. 

6 The name of this Raja has been variously tortured into Toor Mull, Toral Mai, 
and Toran Mai. The palatal d in the Hindi Todar is easily pronounced as r, so the 
name got to he Torar Mai, aud then misprinted Toran Mull. 
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Akbar's reform consisted, first, in establishing a standard area 
measure, or bigha, and a standard measuring rod to test it with. 
Next, in classifying the soil into several' grades or classes, and then 
enquiring what a bigha of each class could be taken to produce as 
an average. This served as a tost. An enquiry was made as to 
what, in fact, the lands of each class in a given area had yielded 
during the last ten years (from the 14th to the 24th year of the 
reign) ; one-tenth of the total was taken as the average ' pro- 
duction. The State's share was then to be a certain fraction of 
this average figure ; and that fraction was to be maintained un- 
altered for the period of Todar Mai's settlement, which was ten 
years 8 . Todar Mai's object was then to convert this fixed fraction 
of a known amount of produce per bigha, into a money equivalent . 
and so he took the u rnha’, " or one-fourtli of the estimated produce, 
and valued it in money : this was the cash assessment. But Todar 
Mai was too wise to enforce such a novelty all at once with crush- 
ing uniformity. It was. left optional to pay the cash ruba\ or to 
continue the payment in kind; only the cuRivator must adhere to 
one or the other. When he paid in kind, the fraction of the pro- 
duce belonging to the State was a different weight for each kind of 
crop on each class of soil. The cash assessment was, therefore, 
much simpler. In this way a cash assessment for the land became 
known, and thenceforth the revenue seems to have been always 
paid iu money. This cash rate is spoken of as the original or 
actual assessment, — the “ asl tumar jama' 7 ." 

§ 11. — The Sinai or Ahodb. 

It is not to be supposed that this was never afterwards raised ; 
but it was so by adding certain cesses called “sfwai" (lit., 
€t extra," — “ besides *') or “abwab" (plural of “ bab, " the heads 

6 This is described in Lecture III of tho Tagore Lectures for 1876, page 68, 
&c., and in Elpliinstonc’s History, page 541, &c. 

7 Tumar is a rocord or register, so that the phrase moans •• the original or simple 
jama*, ” or standard assessment on record . As to payment in money being general, 
see Mr. Shore’s Minute of 1789 and authorities quoted iu Cunniughum's >( India and 
its ltulcrs/* page 172. 
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or subjects of taxation) 8 . These were calculated ou the same prin- 
ciple as the jama', at so much per high a, or so many seers in the 
maund. Akbar endeavoured to abolish these 9 , but without success. 
The ruler's local deputy levied them on the zammdar, who was 
authorised to levy them on the cultivators. Besides that, the 
zammdar levied more petty cesses on his own account, and so did 
all the zamhidar's officials — his naib, his gumiishta, &c. When 
these cesses got numerous and complicated, there would be 10 a sort 
of compromise ; the rate would be re-adjusted so as to consolidate 
the old rate and the cesses in one, and this would become the 
recognised rate, till new cesses being imposed, a new compromise was 
effected. In this way, therefore, the revenue actually paid might 
gradually rise, and the rates exacted from the cultivators rise also, 
with more than corresponding frequency. The revenue actually 
realised was then composed of the asl jama' and these extra charges, 
and was collectively called the " mal." 

• § 12. — The Saj/er. 

Besides this land revenue, there were other imposts not connected 
with the land, and called “ Sair," or, according to the Bengali 
writing, “Sayer." These were taxes on pilgrims, excise and 
customs duties, taxes levied on shopkeepers in.bazars (ganj) and 
markets (hat), tolls, &c. They amounted usually to about one- 
tenth of the land revenue ; they also included charges on the use 
of the products of the jungle {ban-kar) } on fishing ( jal-kar ), and 
on orchards and fruit trees [phal-Icar ) . 

8 They were called after the name of the ruler inventing them, or after the 
nature of the tax. Thus we find the “ khas navisf,” a tax to support the Govern- 
ment writers of “ satiads,” &c. ; “ naznratia muipirrarf,” a rate to enable the Deputy 
or Governor to send his customary annual presents to the Emp(*ror ; the “ faujdttrf/' 
to maintain police; “ zar-i-mathaut,” comprising several items ; “ chauth- M arathd/ 1 
a tax to meet the loss caused by the cession of part of Orissa to theMarkth&s, 
Ac., Ac. 

9 Ayfn Akbari, Vol. I, 355. 

10 Se'i Mr. Justice (Sir G.) Campbell’s judgment in the great Rent Case, B. L. 
Reports, Suppy. Vol., page 256. 
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It is easy to understand then that the total’ revenue which each 
zaminddr had to account for to the State consisted of two kinds,— 
the “ mal ” (above described) and the " sail 1 .” 

The sum under each head payable in total for the different 
“ mahals ” or estates included in each zammddri, was placed on 
record and noted also on the sun ad of appointment. 

§ 13 . — The British assessment. 

The British assessment was made on a comparison and revision 
of these records as already stated. 

But from the very first, an improvement, or at least a simplifi- 
cation of the assessment, was attempted. 

In the first place, we have seen that even as far back as the 
reign of Akbar, attempts had been made to abolish all " abwab ” 
or “siwai” collections over and above the actual land assessment. 

The British Government persisted in the same attempt : there- 
fore, on settling with the zamfndars, it consolidated the land, 
revenue into one net sum, and abolished all the cesses, even those 
which, under the Native Government, were authorised. Unfortu- 
nately, though the Government itself forebore any addition on 
the account “ abwab/* and proposed to punish severely the offence 
of such exaction, still the zarmndar used privately to collect cesses 
on his own account from the people ; and it is certain that even at 
the present day such cesses are paid by the raiyats, partly under 
the inexorable bond of custom, and partly from a sense of helpless- 
ness. For, though the authorities would at’ once decide against 
the exaction, still the zammdar could always either conceal the fact 
or colour it in some way, or else make things so unpleas«jpt for the 
raiyat that he would rather pay and hold his tongue 1 . 

1 The private cesses, as distinct from the authorised cesses of old days, are legion. 
A few names will sufficiently indicate their nature ; thus, we find the " mangan ” a 
benevolence to assist the zaminddr .in debt ; “ uajtu,” a contribution to cover the 
loss when the other cultivators absconded or defaulted ; “parvani ” or * pnrbani,” a 
charge to enable the zaminddr to celebrate “parvas, ** or religious festival days. 
There were also levies for embankments (pulbandi), for travelling expenses of the 
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The “sair” items were of course on a more legal and equitable 
footing. Government, however, abolished them, or rather severed 
them entirely from the land revenue. Whenever the zaminddrs had 

zamfnddr, &c., &c. As regards tlie modern levy of cesses, I cannot dp better than 
quote from the Administration Report of 1872-73 (body of the report, page 23). 
Those who care to go into more detail will also find, following the extract I make, a 
list of cesses, showing the variety and ingenuity which "their levy displayed. 

“The modern zatmnd&r taxes his raiyats for every extravagance or necessity that 
circumstances may suggest, as his predecessors taxed them in the past. He will tax 
them* for the support of his agents of various kinds and degrees, for the payment of his 
income tax and lii.s postal cess, for the purchase of an elephant for his own use, for 
the cost of the stationery of his establishment, for the cost of printing the forms of 
his rent receipts, for the payment of his lawyers. Tho milkman gives his milk, 
the oilman his oil, the weaver his clothes, tho confectioner his sweetmeats, the fisher- 
man his fish. The zemindar levies benevolences from his raiyats for a festival, for a 
religious ceremony, for a birth, for a marriage; he exacts fees from them on all 
changes of their holdings, on the exchange o£ leases and agreements, and on all trans- 
fers aiul sales ; he imposes a fine on them when ho settles their petty disputes, 
and when the police or when the Magistrate visits his estates ; he levies black-mail 
on them when social scandals transpire, or when an offence or an affray is committed. 
He establishes bin private pound near his cutcherry, and realises a fine for every head 
of cattle that is caught trespassing on the raiyat’s crops. The abwab, as these illegal 
cesses are called, pervade the whole zaimndarf system. In every zamuidan there 
is a naib ; under the naib there are gumdshtns; under the gumashta there arc piyadns 
or peons. Tho naib exacts a 4 hisahana 9 or perquisite for adjusting accounts 
annually. The naibs and gumashtas take their share in the regular abwab ; they have 
also their own little abwab. The naib occasionally indulges in a numinous raid in the 
‘mofussil’ (the plain country away from the town or head-quarters). One rupee is 
exacted from every raiyat who has a rental, as he comes to proffer his respects. 
Collecting peons, wheu they are scut to summon raiyats to the landholder’s cutcherry, 
exact from them daily four or five annas as summons foes/* 

On the other hand, it should not be forgotten that all this need only continue 
as long as the people themselves choose : but iu fact it is. the engrained custom and 
is submitted to as long as it is kept within customary limits. Every petty native 
official is born to think that u wasil.i ” pickings aiul perquisites, are as much a part 
of lus natural rights as air to breathe or water to^lrink. Nor will the public object 
as long as lie docs his duty fairly. When he tries to take too rnncj^ and does " zulm 99 
(petty tyranny), the people will turn on him, and a conviction for extortion is more 
or less attainable, according as the culprit still has friends or is generally in the 
black books. 

There is also a bright sido to tile question : an amicable understanding with a 
raiyat for some cesses will often obviate a good deal of litigation about rent enhance- 
ment. This was the case in Orissa. In Macncile's Memorandum on the Revenue 
Administration, an interesting notice of the subject will be found. The people 
complained of certain cesses, and the /.a minder immediately responded by bringing 
suits under the Rent Act for enhancement, and by measuring their lands (see page 
170, ante)* 
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a real equitable claim, and consequently suffered a real loss by taking 
away from them the tolls on roads and ferries, or the taxes on 
bazars and markets established on their lands, they were com- 
pensated. 

The rest of such taxes (which a civilised Government would 
maintain), namely, tolls, customs, and excise, the Government itself 
levied under appropriate regulations, entirely separate (as at the pre- 
sent day) from the land revenue. I have alluded to the fact that 
under the name of sdir were also included certain reasonable charges 
(and not in the nature of an impost), such as payment for fisheries, 
iungle produce, fruit (jal-kar, bau-kar, and phal-kar); these were 
excepted from abolition ; but Government handed over the profits 
to the zamlndars, allowing them to collect these dues as part of 
their own rights and profits. 

Thus the settlement was made with the zammdars for one lump 
sum of revenue, which was supposed to represent the whole of wha 
they received directly in rent from the raiyats, less about one-tenth 
allowed to them for their trouble and responsibility 2 . 

2 Sco Regulation VIII of 1793, section 77 ; and Whinfield’s Manual, page 11. In 
Native times it was the same. The zamlndars were to puy iu the whole of their col- 
lections, less only a percentage allowed them for the trouble (called mushahard) 
together with some allowances called “ mazkurat,” which really were deductions for 
charitable and religiousf purposes — to keep lamps at the tombs of saints, to preserve 
the u kadam rasul ” or foot-prints of the Prophet, to give khairdt or alms to the 
poor, to pay the village or minor revenue officials, to support the peons or messengers 
to keep up the office, &c., &c. 

If anything is wanting to show how utterlyunlike a “landlord” tho “zammdar** 
originally was, this will supply tho want. He got nothing in the nature of rent 
from the land . "The actual “rniyat '* took tho balance of its yield after paying tho 
Government share (tho balance to him being often small enough), and the zaminddr 
had to account to Government for the whole of his receipts, getting back only such 
allowance as the State made him to keep up his office, &c., and to remunerate him 
for his trouble. Whatever ho made for himself was derived from revenue-free laud, 
that held as " ndukdr,” or from the levy of cesses. In time, it is true, he came to 
get something very like rent. When the later Native rulers contracted with the 
zamfndar for a fixed sum, this was soon to be regarded as something apart from the 
total rents paid in by tho raiyats. In the same way our system almost inevitably 
tended to regard the zammdar’s jama’ in the same light, and gradually provided laws 
for the recovery of the raiyats* pnyments as M rent ” and for their enhancement 
under certain circumstances. 

M 
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This tenth, together with the sdir income and what they could 
inake by extending cultivation and improving existing farms, was 
the profit which constituted the value of the proprietary title. 

§ 14 . — The Settlement Buies . 

The settlement rules of 1789-93 laid down for Bengal, Bihar, 
And for Orissa (as it then was) separate principles of assessment. 
In Bengal and Orissa, the actual revenue of the preceding year, 
or some year nearly preceding (which was to be compared with 
the accounts, and tested by the information which the Collector 
had acquired), was to furnish the standard of assessment. In 
Bihar, the standard was to be the average produce of land in any 
ordinary year, which would giye a fair and equitable assessment. 
If any land had paid a fixed revenue for twelve years past, that 
was to be accepted as the settlement rate. 

With the single exception, then, of Bihar, where in many cases 
former accounts were not forthcoming, and where consequently an 
estimate of the produce of an ordinary year had of necessity to be 
made, there was nothing required as the basis of assessment, but a 
reference to old accounts, with such consolidation and checking of 
separate items and abolition of objectionable ones, as the declare4 
principles of Government rendered necessary 3 . 

§ 15.— LdJcMrdj lands . 

Connected with the subject of the settlement must be mentioned 
the action taken with respect to “lakhiraj,” or revenue-free lands. 
At all times grants of this kind had been made, chiefly either for 
ph&ritablp and religious purposes, or as rewards, or to enable the 

3 In the Introduction I mentioned tln*t many of the Collectors and those on the 
Board who knew actual revenue work, felt how ycry unsatisfactory such an Assessment 
was ; and while all were willing enough to have it tried for ton years on the original 
pi'der, they were aghast at the idea of making such an assessment permanent. Lord 
Cornwallis, however, minuted against Mr. Shore (tho ablest of the advocates for a 
ten years’ trial before further action) and insisted on declaring the “ land-tax ” — as he 
ppns|dorpd it no doubt— permauont. (Regulation 1, 17JJ3, section £.) 
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grantee to keep up a military force to aid the sovereign. The 
nature of such grants I shall further detail when I come to describe 
the land tenures of Bengal. The number and extent of them 
came to be very greatly increased in later days, when bad govern- 
ment brought at once extravagant expenditure and a diminished 
revenue. Then it was that the ruler, being unable to pay cash 
salaries, began to remunerate his zarmndars and other officials by 
grants of land called “ naukar," or land to get one's bread by, and 
“chakaran,” or land for support and payment of servants (chakar). 
Revenue-free grants also were made, not as they ought to be, 
always by the supreme ruler, or at least by his great provincial 
Subadar or Deputy, but by all sorts of unauthorised subordi- 
nates. 

And this state of disorder teuded more and more to diminish 
the revenue, since a zamindar would soon show, under one pretence 
or another, that a portion of his land was exempt from payment. 
Some he would declare was his own land — “ nij -jot some 
was his nankar, or allowance for service ; more was “ khamar," or 
waste which he had cultivated ; some was granted revenue-free to 
some one whom he had no control over ; some was free for support 
of police posts or “ tlianas some was charged with pensions which 
he had to pay. £11 these matters our Collectors had to enquire 
into and put straight. The zamindar was relieved of the respon- 
sibility of paying pensions and supporting the police posts 4 , but 
the lands said to be free for such purposes were assessed and the 
assessment added to his jama'. 

The zamindar was next allowed his own nankar, nij-jot and 
khamar lands revenue-free, when he could prove a reasonable 
title to them, goiug back to before 1765 (the year of the commence- 
ment of the Company's rule by grant of the ISmperor), and could 
show continuous possession. 

4 Thanadari lands were resumed and assessed (see Regulation XXII of 1793, 
section 3) ; “ clidkaran lands,” for the support of village watch, were left in 
the estates and no extra assessment charged (Regulation VIII of 1793, sectiou 41) 
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§ 16 . — Resumption of invalid grants . 

As regards the general question of assignments of the revenue, 
or grants excusing the payment of revenue by certain persons in 
possession of the land, these were to be examined into and resumed 
or held valid, according to certain rules which were first contained 
in Regulations XIX and XXXVII of 1793. But these rules 
failed completely, and in 1819 a new Regulation was passed to 
provide for the more effective investigation of the subject. This, 
howevef, succeeded no better, and lastly, in 1828, a Regulation 
for the appointment of Special Commissioners was passed. Even 
this plan seems not to have been very successful 6 , and the Com- 
missioners were at length abolished in 184-6, since which time the 
special enquiry lias been practically given up. Of course any grant 
appearing at a later time could always be called in question if it 
appeared invalid under the law. 

When these grants were found to have been made by the 
royal power they were called " bldshahi ; ” when made by subordi- 
nate officials, they were called “ hukami." As might be expected, 
many of the latter were made without any proper authority, but 
still the British Government desired to deal very liberally with 
persons who had really been long in the enjoyment of such grants. 
Speaking generally, all grants (by whatever authority) made 
previous to 12th August 1765 (date of the Diwanl),if accompanied 
by bond fide possession, were recognised as valid, and all of later 
date, if made without proper authority, were (with some few 
reservations) declared invalid °. 

But it was determined that when the grant did not exceed 100 
bighas, its resumption and assessment were to benefit tbe proprietor 

5 There are of coarse a largo number of intermediate Regulations modifying 
the original orders, and introducing new provisions ; but I do not think it necessaiy 
that the student should be troubled with them. 

6 Mark by : Lectures on Indian Law, page 3. There were rules which allowed only 
a partial resumption, i.e. t did not entirely take away the privilege, nor yet entirely 
excuse payment, but allowed a light assessment on grants made after 1766, but 
before the Company assumed the actual management in 1772. I do not propose to 
go into so much detail. 
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or the zamindar of the estate within whose limits the land lay, and 
not increase the Government revenue. Only when it exceeded 
100 bighds, was there to be an increase to the jama*, in which case 
the revenue was to be settled in perpetuity 7 , The land might or 
might not belong to the zamindar withiu whose estate it lay. The 
larger grants were probably held by grantees other than the zamin- 
dar, and then they became separate or independent taluqs with their 
own revenue assessment. 

Revenue due on invalid grants of less than 100 bighas was 
(as just observed) for the benefit of the zamindar to whose estate 
they belonged, and such lands became “ dependent ” taluqs. As 
the zamindar was thus directly interested in “ resuming ” or 
charging “rent” on the smaller plots, at first the law left the 
matter entirely in his hands, and he might resume without refer- 
ence to any Court or Revenue authority. Not only so, but the 
grantee had to prove his non-liability to pay, in case he disputed the 
resumption. At first the zamindars, restrained some by popular 
feeling against resumptions, did not use the power, but after a 
time, and especially in certain districts, they began to do so ; it 
was then necessary to alter the law ; and now every such resump- 
tion must be by decree of Civil Court. 

• 

§ 17 . — Original design of Land Registration . 

It will next be asked, what attempt was made to prepare regis- 
ters of estates and records of other rights under the Permanent 
Settlement ? 

This subject does not seem to have attracted much attention 
at the time. As there was no survey or demarcation of estates, the 
only thing that could be done was to prepare a descriptive register 
showing names of the estates and the villages, and the local sub- 
divisions of l&nd included in it. But the first rules for such a 
registration, were both imperfect arid impracticable. They were 

7 Regulation XIX of 1793, sections 6-8; and Regulation XXXVII of 1793, 

sections 6-8. 
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never carried oat, and there is no occasion therefore to go into 
detail on the subject 8 . It was only intended to show the estates of 
separate revenue-paying proprietors and the detail of the villages 
or groups of villages forming whole parganas in them. Often the 
estates had outlying portions, some .even in other districts — these 
portions are spoken of as “ qismatiya ** villages 9 . 

§ 18 . — Registration of Under-tenures . 

No registration of under-tenures, or record of the nature and 
extent of the rights in them, was made. 

The full consideration of these “ under-tenures ” belongs to 
another chapter; but a few lines introduced here, may make what 
follows more intelligible. If no zannudavs had ever existed or 
grown into power, the original holders of land in the villages 
would, in the nature of things, have been the “ proprietors.” But 
the zamiudar coming in as a superior, all of them sunk to an 
inferior position, but not all in equal grade : for those who were 
the original hereditary possessors of land sometimes were strong 
enough to secure their position by getting a grant of their land 
in taluq, or by a permanent lease with or without fixity of rent To- 
others who did not gain these advantages would still be entitled by 

8 I do not mean by the failure of the early records, to imply that the authors 
of the permanent settlement purposely avoided a record. On the contrary,— 
“The original intention,” says Sir G. Campbell, “of the framers of the perma- 
nent settlement was to record till rights. The kanungos and putwarfo were to 
register all holdings, all transfers, all. rent-rolls, and sill receipts and payments, and 
every five years there was to be filed in the public offices a complete register of all 
land-tenures. But the task was a difficult one : there was delay in carrying it out. 
English ideas of the rights of a landlord and of the advantage of uon-intorfcrcnce 
began more and more to prevail in Bengal. The Executive more and more 
abnegated the functions of recording rights and protecting the inferior holders, and 
,left everything to- tire judicial tribunals. The patw.ufs fell into disuse, or became' 
the mere servants of the zanrindars : the kanungos were abolished. No record of 
the rights of tho raiysits and inferior holders was ever made ; and even the 
quinquennial register of superior rights which was maintained for a time fell 
into disuse.*" — (Sir G. Campbell’s Land Systems of India. Cobdeu Club Papersy 
p. 148.) 

* * Qismat,” a part or portion separated olT. 
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the voice of custom (which even the zamiudSr could not wholly 
ignore) to be hereditary tenants, and to pay only customary rent. 

The Settlement Regulation, however, though by no means ig- 
noring such rights or wishing to destroy them, thought it enough 
to determine, in the cast* of the estates called " taluqs,” whether 
they were to be separated as distinct proprietary estates, or left as 
under-tenures subordinate to the zamindar. If the latter, the 
law secured the terms of the tenure to the holder. In the same 
way long leases, either perpetual (istimrari) or at a fixed rental 
(muqarrari), were protected from alteration. All other lands were 
to be “let” (under prescribed restrictions — which were soon 
removed — as to form $£ lease and length of its duration) in 
whatever manner the zamindar might think proper ; only the 
zamindar was required (1) to make the terms definite ; (£) to 
revise the existing accounts which caused the raiyat to pay both 
his “ asl” and extras or abwab, and consolidate the rent into one 
lump sum; and (3) to charge no new cesses 10 . 

Ancient or hereditary raiyats were protected in paying only 
at the established or customary rates ; and even when the estate was 
sold for arrears of revenue (which cancelled all under-tenures and 
existing contracts), the resident or hereditary raiyats were still 
protected, and could not be ejected unless they refused to take 
from the purchaser a patta at the established rates. The want of 
proper authoritative registers of such tenures and their holders long 
continued ; and it is only of late years that the registration has 
been put on a better footing. A notice of the present practice, 
however, belongs to a later stage of our study. 

10 At first an attempt was made to compel the grant of pattas in a particular 
form, but this was given up. The raiyats did not understand the pattas as any protec- 
tion, but rather regarded them ns instruments of exaction, since few could read and 
write, and so they were afraid of being made to sign for more than they thought 
that they, by custom, ought to pay. Afterwards, when the people became more ad- 
vanced, the value of the written “ pottah 99 as a protection became more appreciated,- 
By the modern law (see Bengal Act VIII of 1869, section 2) every raiyat is entitled 
to a lease, showing exactly his land and its boundaries, the rent he is to pay, and all 
particulars, so that there can be no mistake nor exaction of any payment ubove' 
the agreed rent* unless the raiyat through ignorance or fear chooses to make it. 
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§ 19 . — Results of the Pei'manent Settlement . 

The results of the permanent settlement were far other than 
was expected. 

There can be no doubt that at first the revenue levied from the 
zamindars and others made proprietors was heavy ; but as the effects 
of British peace and security made themselves felt, and as the value 
of laud and its produce rose, and waste lands were brought under 
the plough, the assessments became proportionately lighter and 
lighter 1 . And it must be borne in mind that every estate at the 
time of its original assessment contained considerable, often very 
large, areas of culturable waste; and as this was entirely uu- 
assessed, all extensions of cultivation were *the clear profit of the 
zamindar 2 . 

Before, however, these changes began to tell, the assessments, 
though not excessive, were heavy enough to necessitate diligence 
and prudence ; and the zamindars were not able at once to keep 
pace with the inflexible defnand. In return for the benefits 
it conferred, the Government required punctual payment and no 
remissions. The zamindars were, moreover, unprovided by law 
with the means of enforcing from the “raiyats” the payments 
that were due by them, with the same rigid punctuality. The 
consequence was a very widespread default. At that time the 
law stood only to enforce a sale of the estate (or part of it), 
directly the zamindar was in arrears, and it followed .that large 
numbers of estates were put up to sale. 

1 Tho revenue assessed in 1790-93 was about 3 millions of pounds, and the 
zamindars wero estimated to get as their rent a sum equal to about a tenth of the 
assessment. They no doubt got more; but even if we say a fifth, instead of a tenth, 
the rental would be under a million, w hereas at the present day the net rental taken 
by the permanent settlement holders is over 13 millions, and the revenue they pay 
is 3J- millions, the original assessment being increased (but only slightly) by the 
effect of assessment of resumed lands, unassessed waste, and so forth, in the course of 
nearly a century. 

a Government no doubt afterwards resumed and assessed separately, some large 
areas of waste, but it was waste improperly or fraudulently annexed to tho estate. 
Many, if not most, estates had a great deal of waste which was confessedly included 
in their boundaries. 
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"In 1796-97,” says the late Mr. J. Macneile 8 , "lands bearing a 
total revenue of Sicca 3 4 Rupees 14,18,756, were sold for arrears, and 
in 1797-98 the jama* of lands so sold amounted to Sicca Rupees 
22,74,076. By the end of the century, the greater portions of 
the estates of the Nadiya, Rajshdhi, Bishnpur and Dinajpur Rajas 
had been alienated. The Bardwan estate was seriously crippled, 
and the Birbhiira zamuulari completely ruined, A host of smaller 
zammdaris shared the same fate. In fact, it is scarcely too much 
to say that within the ten years that immediately followed the 
permanent settlement, a complete revolution took place in the 
constitution and ownership of the estates which formed the subject 
of that settlement.” 

In 1799 the Legislature invested the zammdars with abetter 
power of recovering “ rents ” from their raiyats ; and thencefor- 
ward the Government revenues were collected with greater 
ease. 

One effect of the “ Sale Law ” was to reduce very greatly 
the size of the zammdaris, for often they were sold piecemeal. 
The making into separate estates of taluqs, the owners of which 
established a claim to bo dealt with separately from the 

zamfndars, and the effect of partitions, has also tended to the 

same result : hut this, as already remarked, was put a stop to in 
1801 5 . 

In Bengal proper more than 89 per cent, of the estates are 
now under 500 acres; about 10 percent, are between 500 and 

20,000 acres, and less than 1 per cent, are of 20,000 acres and 

upwards. In Chittagong, however, the estates were always small, 

and in Bihar there never were any very large zaminddrfs. 

• 

3 Memorandum on the Revenue Administration of the Lower Provinces of 
Bengal (Calcutta, 1873), page 9. 

4 The“ sikka” was the first rupee struck (in 1773) by the Company at Mur- 
shfd&bdd, but still bearing the name of the Mughal Emperor Shah ’Alum. It 
contained nearly 11 grains (Troy) more pure silver thau the “ Company’s rupee** 
introduced in 1835. 

See Regulation 1 of 1801 and Regulation VI of 1807. 
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§ 20 . — Districts affected by the Vermanent Settlement . 

The permanent settlement extended over the following districts 
in Bengal, as the districts are now constituted : — 


( Bnrdwan. 
Bnnkura. 
Birbhum. 
Hugh'. 

Howrah. 
24-Pergunnahs. 
Jasur (Jessore). 


C Patna. 
Bihar . J Gaya. 

( Sh&htibad. 


Nadiy&. 

Murshfdabad. 

Dindjpur. 

Malda. 

Kajshdhi. 

Rangpur. 

Bagura (Bogra). 

Muzaflarpur. 

Darblianga. 

(These two form the 
bid Tirhufc District.) 
Saran. 

Chain paran. 


Pahnd, 

Maiinansingh. 

Fnridpur. 

Bdkirganj. 

Chittagong. 

Noakhdli. 

Tipperali (Tipra). 
Dakha (Dacca). 

Purniya (Purneah). 
Bhagalpur. 

Munger (Moughyr). 


SontaLIA. — Part of the Sontal Pm ganas adjoining the Regulation Districts. 
n C Mednipnr (Midnapore) except one or two parganas which were settled 

' ' 1 alou£ with Kntak (Cuttack). 


Some estates in the Manbhum, Singblium, Lohardagga, and 
fiazaribagh districts (now in the Chutiya Nagpur Division) came 
under permanent settlement, because they were then in collectorates 
which formed part of the Bengal or Bihar of that date. 

Part of the Jalpaiguri district also was permanently settled, 
under the same circumstances. 

A portion of Sylhet was permanently settled, but the settlement 
did not extend to Jaintiya, nor did it touch anything but the lands 
under cultivation at the time. This district will be alluded to 
under the head of Assam, in which Province it is now included. 
Part of Goalpara (also in Assam) was included iu the permanent 
settlement 0 . 


6 The results of the settlement, nnd the condition of the tenants under it, both' 
in Bilmr and Bengal, as questions of social economy, are Ivel! stated in Mr. Cunning- 
ham’s “British India audits Kulers ” (page 1G6 et teq.) Such questions, interesting 
as they are, are evidently outside the scope of a Revenue Manual. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE TEMPORARY SETTLEMENTS. 

Section I. — The estates liable to temporary settlement. 

§ 1 . — Districts not permanently settled . 

The list of districts with which I closed the last chapter shows 
that some parts of the Bengal Lieutenant-Governorship, as at pre- 
sent constituted, did not come under permanent settlement. The 
exceptions are (1) districts which are not in a condition to be 
brought under any formulated revenue system ; they are possessed 
by Native Chiefs under political superintendence; they pay a sort 
of fixed revenue or tribute to Government, and manage the details 
of the "rents" or revenues of their own subjects without direct 
intervention of any British revenue law. Such are the mountainous 
portions of the Tipperah and Chittagong districts, called Hill Tip- 
perah (belonging to the Maharaja of Tipperah), and the ITill Tracts 
of Chittagong. Such also are some of the Chiefships under old 
South-West Frontier Agency in the Cliota (or Chutiya) Nagpur 
Division, and the Orissa Tributary Mahals. With these this 
Manual is not concerned. 

The districts with which we are concerned may be grouped as 
follows : — 

(2) There are certain estates, situated in the midst of districts 
permanently settled as a whole, which come under tempo- 
rary settlement. 

(8) There are the districts of the Katak province (Katdk, 
Bdlastfr and Puri) temporarily settled. In both (2) and (8) 
the settlement law is Regulation VII of 1822. 

(4) There are certain districts, such as Darjiling, the Western 
Dudrs (in the Jalpaigun district), a portion of the Sontal 
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tal Parganas, and certain districts in the ChutiyS Ndgpur 
Division, in which the settlement arrangements are of a 
special character. 

I shall therefore proceed first to explain how it is that estates 
under temporary settlement arc found in the midst of permanently 
settled districts ; I shall next (after some remarks on the Orissa 
temporary settlements) describe the procedure of a temporary set- 
tlement ; and lastly I shall devote a section to the notice of the 
fourth class, the specially settled districts. 

§ 2 . — Lands not included in the permanently settled estates . 

A large class of estates temporarily settled is represented by 
the lands which were found not to belong really to, or to be included 
in, the permanently settled estates, but to have been at the time of 
settlement unpossessed itself. I have mentioned that there was no 
survey or demarcation ; hence the exact limits of a zammdart 
could not in all cases be accurately known. In fully-settled parts 
of the country, where the limits of one estate touched the limits of 
the neighbouring ones, there was perhaps no room for doubt. But 
in many it was not so ; large tracts of culturablc but not occupied 
waste adjoined, and the question arose, how much of this waste is 
really part of the estate ? All that the Collector had to guide him 
was a written description of the lands, often in the vaguest terras. 
The estate extended on the north “ in the direction” of such and 
such a town or road, miles off perhaps. It was bordered on the 
south by the “ field where the red cow grazed,” or some other 
detail no more promising. It was always intended that every acre, 
really forming part of the estate in 1793, should come under the 
rngis of the settlement; such waste might- be brought under the 
plough for the sole benefit of the proprietor, no increased assess- 
ment being demanded. This was one of the means by which the 
estate, it was hoped, would become profitable. But it was never 
intended that the estate-holders should encroach beyond their 
real limits, and annex, to their own benefit, large areas of 
land, which properly belonged to the State. The second Regula- 
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tion of 1819, therefore, declared that such excess was liable to 
assessment. It instanced, as land liable to such assessment, islands 
and alluvial accretions formed since the permanent settlement ; 
lands cultivated in the Sundarbans (the tract of alluvial land in- 
tersected with creeks between the mouth of the Hdgli on the west 
and the Megna river on the cast 1 ) ; and certain waste plots given 
out under lease, within the actual limits of permanently settled 
taluqs, but expressly excluded by terms of the patta or lease from 
the operation of the settlement. But this Regulation did not say 
anything about the ownership of the land, only about its being 
assessed. Some would naturally belong to Government, e.g. } al- 
luvial lands aud islands not forming part of estates ; but otherwise 
it was not the intention of the Regulation to eject or disturb the 
possessiou of the occupiers when that was a settled thing, but 
simply to secure the Government revenue. Indeed, Mr. Macneile 
says 3 that when the occupants of such lands refused the terms of 
settlement they were allowed “malikana, ” which shows they were 
considered owners. Such lands are called “taufir,” or “excess” 
over and above what was originally included in the settlement. 
At first it does not seem that any great care was taken about such 
cases. If there was any show of possession, the proprietorship was 
allowed, and the land was assessed. Under the Regulation of 1793 
the assessment was permanent 3 whenever Government transferred 

1 And forming the southern or delta portion of the districts of the 24-Pergun. 
nnhs, .lessore and Bakirganj. 

a Memorandum, section 167. Regulation III of 1828, however (though passed 
primarily to legalise the appointment of Commissioners to settle cases of invalid 
tenure), alludes totho ense of unoccupied lands, and removes any possible doubt about 
their being State property. Indeed, in one place the Regulation goes beyond this, 
since it declares the Sundaibans to be State property, although parts of it had been 
occupied before 1819. The Regulation was not apparently acted on before a consider* 
able area of the lands alluded to iu the Regulation of 1819 had been allowed the 
benefit of a permanent settlement. Such lauds are chiefly on the high ground on 
the northern limits of the Suudarbaus, and represent encroachments from the 
regularly settled estates beyond. 

3 Regulation I of 1793, section 6. And so when a zammd&v's land was • re- 
sumed * as being claimed under a grant which proved invalid, the land was settled 
permanently. 
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or absolutely gave up the proprietorship. But in cases where there 
was no show of proprietorship, the land remained in the hands of 
Government, and might be leased on special terms, or reserved for 
subsequent use or disposal as the case might be. 

A few years later (1828) the subject was more fully entered 
into, and then the right of Government to all unowned lands was 
distinctly asserted ; and as in the course of the years between 1819 
and 1828 the temporary settled Regulations had been passed, the 
settlement of all unowned or unauthorisedly occupied land was 
temporary, as long as Government retained the proprietary right 
in it. 

§ 3 . — Oilier lands liable to settlement . 

Then, again, there may be lands forfeited for crime, or escheated 
owing to failure of heirs. In these cases the estates become the 
property of Government, and require to be settled. 

So also when estates (whether permanently settled or not) 
are sold for arrears of revenue, and no one bidding. Government 
buys them in; all previous arrangements become cancelled, and such 
estates when re-settled, come under temporary settlement with 
farmers or others as tenants of Government, the proprietary right 
accruing to Government. If Government parted with the right, 
it would be bound to give a permanent settlement, as section 6 of 
Regulation I of 1793, above alluded to, is still in force 4 . 

So also with alluvial lands that are liablo to assessment as 
accretions to estates. These may be private property liable to 
assessment, or (under the operation of the Alluvion law) be Govern- 
ment property 6 if they form against estates which belong to 
Government. 

4 This was recognised when the Government of India put a stop to Sir G. Camp- 
bell’s sales of proprietary right on a temporary settlement (which was illegal). See 
Board’s Rules, Vol. I., Chap. Ill, section II, art. 7. 

5 1 shall not in this Manual attempt to go into detail on the subject. The Settle* 
ment Manual of 1879 (section XII) gives much information which may be referred 
to. The assessment of alluvion is dependent on a survey (which is not made ofteuer 
than once in ten years — see Act IX of 1847) of lands liable to river action. There 
are special rules for these dearah surveys as they are called (diyara == island). Land 
that re-forms on the site of lund which was once permanently settled is not liable to 
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This sufficiently explains, if it does not exhaust, the kinds of 
estates that may come up for settlement even within the districts 
affected by the permanent settlement. It may be added that* 
though the labour involved in these temporary settlements is con- 
siderable, the area under them yields only about 8 per cent, of the 
total land revenue 

Of these lands I have before observed that some of them may 
be private property subject to Government assessment, and some are 
Government property. But all the lauds are equally brought un- 
der settlement operations 1 2 3 4 * 6 7 . 


§ 4 . — Districts illustrating the foregoing remarks : — Chittagong. 

Before I pass on to describe the rules of tho temporary settle- 
ment, I may take occasion briefly to desoribe two districts which 
illustrate forcibly the effects of the Regulations of 1819 and 1828 
regarding the right to assess (and under the latter to claim also) 
the lands not included in the estates permanently settled. 

Chittagong 8 is one of the eastern districts of Bengal between 
the sea-coast and the hills which separate Bengal from Burma, 
The soil is rich, but in 1793 a large portion was, as might be ex- 
pected, still covered with luxuriant and tangled jungle, the clearances 
being chiefly in the level plains suited for rice-lands. There had 


re -settlement. But new land added is a new estate in fact ; it may bo either 
settled ns such apart from the old cstate | or may, with the consent of the Collector, 
be incorporated with the parent estate. Act XXXI of 1858 regulates settlements of 
alluvial accretions to estates. 

6 Miicneilo’s Memorandum, section 23. 

7 An example from actual fact will illustrate these remarks and show how the 
lands of a district may, far revenue purposes, come under various categories. In the 
Tipperah district the estates are classified as follows (Statistical Account, Bengal, 
Yol. Vi, pages 400-40) : — 


(1) Permanently settled estates (of 1793) . t 

(2) Resumed lakhiraj ( do. ) , 

(3) Islands, &c , settled under Regulation II of 1819 . 

(4) Estates sold out and permanently settled (Regulation VIII 

of 1793, section 6) , . ' 

(6) Taluqs and ijaras temporarily settled 

Property Chti^dgrdon. 


No. of estates. 
. 1,262 
. 98 

103 


167 

m 
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been no natural opportunity, save in exceptional cases, for the 
growth of large zamindari estates. The different settlers formed 
groups or companies, and each cleared one plot here and one 
there. .The leader of the company was therefore looked on as the 
superior owner of the whole o£ the plots. The group, which was by 
no means always contiguous, was called a “ taraf •/* and the person 
who was at the head (or his descendant) was called “tarafdar.” 
Such settlers were called on by the Muhammadan conqueror for 
help and feudal service, and were recognised as jagir grantees of 
the land by stated area . So also tarafs were founded by the military 
force sent to defend the province, and these tarafs were also held in 
jagir in lieu of pay. The consequence was, as early as 1764, all the 
occupied lands (which alone came under settlement) having been 
granted by area, had been actually measured 9 . The permanent 
settlement then extended only to the measured lands as they stood 
in 1764. 

All land cultivated subsequent to that, is locally spoken of as 
“ noabad” (nau-abad = newly cultivated). And the ways in which 
this nau-abad came to be cultivated were various. Under Regula- 
tion 111 of 1828, such cultivators would have no title whetever; 
but this was not at first looked to : assessment was the first object. 

In the first place the “tarafdars " began to encroach on the waste 
all round and extend their cultivation without authority. This led 
to repeated re-measurements on the part of the authorities, and to 
a great deal of oppression and bribery, owing to the action of 
informers and others who threatened to inform regarding the 
encroachments, if not paid to keep silence. A great number of other 
persons, mere squatters, also cultivated lands. 

§ 5. — The Noabad Taluqs . 

All the " nauabad ” lands could claim nothing but a temporary 
settlement. It happened, however, that one of the old estate-holders 
laid claim by virtue of a sanad, which afterwards proved to be 

• See Chapter III, on Tenures, for some further remarks on the "taraf . ” See also 
Cotton's Memorandum on Ilevenno Administration of Chittagong (1880), pages 7 , 
8 , 10 . 
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forged, to have had all the waste in the district granted to him 
in 1797. An immense correspondence, ending in a lawsuit, followed, 
and lasted for nearly forty years 10 . The result was that Government 
recovered its right, hut had to allow the zarmndar so much land as 
really belonged to his original estate. This could not be found out 
without a survey, and the opportunity was taken to survey the whole 
district, with a view to the proper separation of the old permanently 
settled lands of 1 764 from the nau^bad lands. The process took seven 
years to complete (from 184*1-48), and the settlement was made by 
Sir H. Ricketts. All the “ nau&bad ” lauds were surveyed, whether 
held by squatters or taken by encroachment by the original tarafdars; 
but each plot separately occupied was, as a rule, formed into a sepa- 
rate taluq, though some few were aggregated : 32,258 little estates 
were thus formed. A small number (861) of these, that paidRs. 50 
revenue and upwards, were placed directly under the Collector, and 
the host of smaller ones were grouped into 196 blocks, each of 
which was at first given out to a “ circle farmer ” to be responsible 
for collecting the revenue. The system was afterwards abandoned 
in favour of klias management by aid of local Revenue Officers. 

Nor was this the only trouble in Chittagong. The invalid 
revenue-free grants, to which I have already alluded as liable 
to resumption and assessment, were peculiarly numerous and intri- 
cate; even after relinquishing all cases in which the holding did 
not exceed 10 bighas, there were still 36,683 petty estates sepa- 
rately settled. Many of these had to be permanently settled under 
the law alluded to previously (see page 192). There were also a large 
number of small grants or leases made by the revenue authorities 
and called clearing or “ jangalburi ” leases 1 . 

Thus, the Chittagong district consists of a mosaic of petty 
estates; here a plot of old permanently settled land, nexta jaugal- 

10 When the fraud was discovered Government dispossessed him of the whole, 
without discriminating those lands to which he had a just title, from those fraudu- 
lently obtained. The Sudder Court decreed in his favour for the original estate, but 
gave Government the rest. (Macneile’s Memorandum, Chapter IV.) 

1 There wero 1,290 of them, of which 1,002, setflod originally for 25 years, gave 
only Rs. 2,475 revenue between them ! 

N 
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bun plot, then a recovered and assessed encroachment, next a 
squatter's noabad taluq, next a resumed laklifraj holding; and 
in all or some of them, the proprietary right may be very 
different. 

And, then, the question arose, what sort of title was to be con- 
ceded to the people who held these naudbad taluqs and had been set- 
tled with? Various plans were proposed ; at one time a permanent 
settlement was offered, but under such conditions that only a very 
few taluqdars accepted it. Afterwards this was completely aban- 
doned. The exact position of a nau&bad taluqdar long remained 
doubtful. But it has now been settled by an order of Government, to 
be that of a tenure-holder in an estate the property of Government. 
The holder is entitled to retain possession on the terms of his present 
lease (of 25 or 50 years), and on the conditions of the existing settle- 
ment. On the expiry of the current settlement, he will be entitled 
to continue, if he accepts the terms of the re-settlement. If he 
docs not, he forfeits all right to the tenure. 

The temporary settlement of 1848 was made for 50 years in the 
case of those taluqs which had their cultivation pretty fully 
developed, but for 25 only in thejangalbun taluqs where much land 
was still waste. These latter are accordingly now under settlement 8 . 

The case of Chittagong is so curious that.T feel sure the reader 
will hardly regret the time spent in studying it. 

§ 6 .— Case of the Sundarbans . 

I must briefly allude also to the Sundarbans, because the Forest 
Officer has an interest in these tracts ; and they again illustrate the 
case of lands which are not covered by the permanent settlement. 

The estates, that were originally either encroachments by the 
zamindars of the neighbouring settled districts, or were brought 
under cultivation by permission in early days, as “patitabfidi” 
taluqs, are found on the higher parts of the delta, i*e. 3 along 

3 The work began in 1875-76 ; by 1879, 458,540 acres had been surveyed, leaving 
189,168 acres still to be done 435 taluqs or estates had been assessed at rates averaging 
2-6-10 per acre (Stack's Memorandum). 
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its northern limit ; these were held to come under Regulation 
II of 1819, and 'were permanently settled with the zammdars of the 
adjoining districts. All other squatters, however, would, under 
the Regulation III of 1828, have no title whatever, even though 
settled with for revenue. 

That this is so in principle there can be no doubt ; indeed, it 
has been so decided by .the High Court and by the old Sadr 
Hiwani Adalat; but, practically, the orders that were passed 
respecting the settlements of the several blocks of. cultivated land 
must be looked to in each case, since these may contain admissions 
or recognitions of title, modifying the principle, and which it 
would be inequitable to ignore. Lastly, there have been from time 
to time rules for disposal of the waste ; and though none have been 
very successful, still a considerable number of private estates have 
grown up under them. 

• There still remain large areas covered with peculiar and charac- 
teristic tree growth, from which forest estates have been selected 
for preservation. 

§ 7 . — Waste Land Rules . 

It should be here stated that when plots of land still waste 
are, under the modern “ Waste Land Rules/'- given out to lessees, 
they are not settled under the Settlement rules, but are specially 
provided for by the. terms of the grant. 

m 

§ 8 .— Statistics of temporary and permanently settled estates . 

The following figures will give a good idea of how the lands 
of Bengal are distributed, as regards their forming estates perma- 
nently settled, or temporarily settled. 

They are taken from the Board's Revenue Report of 1879-80, 
The four classes will be easily intelligible to the reader. The 
3rd class indicates estates where the proprietary right is 
vested in Government, though the position of the “tenant" 
under Government, is, to all practical intents, almost as good as 
that of a proprietor of his holding. In the few estates called 
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“ Raiyatwfirf ” the individual holders are recognised as separately 
assessed “ occupants " or owners of their holding just as people are 
in Bombay or Madras. These estates are very few and are scattered. 
Thus 6 are in the Darjeeling and Jalpaigfiri districts, 5 in S&ran, 
5 in the districts of the Bhagalpur division, and 5 in Loh&rdagga 
and Singbhum. 



Class I. 

i 

Class II. 

Class III. 

Class IV. 

Tsar. 

Number of perma* 
ueutly settled 
estates. 

Temporarily 
settled estates. 

Government 

estates. 

Raiyatwarf. 

1878-79 . 

138,031 

7,606 

— 

23 

1879-80 . 

139,049 

7,643 

■Sal 

22 


Section II. — The Settlement of Orissa. 

I have mentioned that this system of settlement has been ap- » 
plied to the whole of the districts in Orissa, called Balasur, Katak 
(Cuttack) and Puri. 

In 1803 Lord Wellesley conquered these ' districts from the 
Marathas, and the country consists of two main portions — (1) that 
along the coast formerly known as the “ Mughalbandi,” compris- 
ing the districts of Balasdr, Katak (certain parganas in the Medni- 
pur district were also settled along with it) and Puri ; (2) the 
hilly tract further inland forming the " Tributary malials this 
was-f6rmerly called*tk<*“Rajwara” and was held by chiefs called 
“Khandaits.” The territory of each chief is called his “ qila* 8 .” 
The Marathas settled with them for a fixed quit-rent or tribute 
called “ tanki.” 

On first coming into our possession there was a distinction made 
between the Khandaits on the east, i.e. 3 nearer the coast districts, 
and those further inland and in the hills ; the latter were, and still 
are, left as semi-independent chiefships, paying a fixed tribute ; but 

s Lit . a fort/’ a name significant of the nature of tbe territory. The chief in 
fuct held as much as he could protect und shelter from the walls of his fort ; that at 
least is the idea involved in the term. 
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fifty of the qila's nearer the level country were at first assessed at 
full rates and treated as ordinary zamfudari estates. 

The first settlement was made in 1804, and was legalised by 
Regulation XII of 1805. Under this the rights of the f * qilaMars ** 
were defined, with this result, that all but eleven were left in a 
state of semi-independence, under a Superintendent, were exempted 
from the "Regulation law, and were liable to pay only a fixed tribute, 
while the eleven* qila's were incorporated with the districts, but 
allowed a fixed revenue not liable to increase. Two other estates of 
this kind were afterwards allowed a permanent settlement. One of 
these estates, Khurda, became a Government estate in 1804, hawing 
been forfeited for rebellion. It was formerly settled 4 * , under the 
procedure I have just described, with the raiyats; the revenue is 
collected by sarbarakdrs, who receive a commission of about 20 per 
cent, in cash or land on the revenue of a mauza or village. The 
existing settlement is only an improved form of the old one. The 
system is virtuall^raiyatwarf. Holdings are separately assessed 6 
^Government rent being calculated at the value of one-fourth the 
average gross produce). Sarbarakars are also employed. 

Thus we have in Orissa — 

. Galled \ { Not under Regulation 

“ Peskash ** Ml) Semi-independent tributary mah&ls J law, and pay tribute 
Mahdls. • ) • l only. 

(2) Twelve (formerly thirteen) mahals 
of the same kind. 

/ Regulation law ; settled 

(3) Ordinary village estates (temporarily j now under Regula- 

settled). v tion VII of 1822. 

{ Government estate 
settled with the 
raiyats. 

4 The first settlement was in October 1836. This lasted ti]} 1856, when it was 
revised. This settlement expired in September 1880. 

a There are two small tracts, Angul and B£nki, which* were included in the list 
of Scheduled Districts and exceptionally managed. But recently the mah£l of B&uki 

has been taken off the list and now forms part of the Piirf district. 



^ Under Regulation law, 
but permanently set- 
! tied. 
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Coming now to the ordinary village settlements, those made 
under Regulation XII wore not very successful ; it was designed 
that short settlements should go on for 1 1 years, after which, on 
certain conditions being fulfilled, a permanent settlement would be 
granted. These terms were held not to have been fulfilled, and 
six more short settlements followed. In 1817 a special enquiry 
was ordered. Meanwhile certain other provinces in the North- 
West had been acquired, and the Regulation VII of 1822 was passed 
both for the settlement of these and of the Orissa provinces. R 
was not, however, till 1838 that a regular settlement was made 
under Regulation VII. 

The work was rendered difficult by the immense number of 
revenue-free holdings that had to be enquired into. 3Jut the 
settlement when completed worked well, and when its term was 
about to expire (in 1867), it was thought desirable to continue it 
for 30 years more; Bengal Act X of 18G7 was passed to give 
effect to this purpose. 

The Regulation VII of 1822 still governs all ordinary non-perma- 
nent settlements in Bengal, and has formed the basis of the Land 
Revenue Acts in Northern India and the Central Provinces. The 
history of this Regulation, as remedying the defects of the perma- 
nent settlement, has been sufficiently indicated in the introductory 
sketch, Chapter IV of Book I. The principles and practice now 
prescribed were so superior to anything that had been previously 
devised, that Regulation IX of 1825 soon followed, extending the 
same procedure to the other districts not yet provided with any 
special settlement law. 

Section III.— Procedure of temporary settlement. 

§ 1 . — Regulation VII of 1S22 ; its salient features* 

The settlements that are now made for terms of years only, may 
then be grouped in two classes : — 

(a) Settlements of particular estates aud lands in districts 
otherwise permanently settled. 
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(2) Settlements in districts which never came under perma- 
nent settlement ( e.g ., the districts of Katak, Pdn, and 
Balasur). 

These settlements are under the Regulation VII of 1822 and 
amending laws of later date. This Regulation was originally 
passed for the settlement of the Katak Province, but was in 1825 
(by Regulation IX) made of general application. Bengal Act 
VIII of 1879 has also defined the powers of Settlement Officers as 
regards settling the rents of occupancy-raiyats. 

The distinguishing features of this Regulation are that it 
requires an enquiry at settlement into all classes of rights, and 
gives €< public faith *’ to the record of rights so prepared, till such 
record is proved to be wrong, in a regular suit. It also bases the 
assessment on an enquiry into the real value of the land and its pro- 
duce, and does not leave it to be a mere question of what was entered 
in the old native accounts, or what practically had been collected in 
former years. At first, for the purposes of this assessment, an 
enquiry into the produce of the land was directed, the revenue being 
calculated at a certain fixed fraction of the net produce valued in 
money ; but this was found to be troublesome and to lead to no 
good results. Regulation IX of 1833, accordingly, altered the 
original system iq this respect, and also introduced other improve- 
ments iu the official machinery of settlement 0 . 

The rules require small settlements, i.e ., 0 of lands not exceeding 
2,000 aefes, to be made by the district revenue officials. For larger 
settlements a special staff is allowed 7 . 

§ 2 , — Ascertainment of the lands and survey . 

Regulation VII does not expressly direct a survey and demar- 
cation of the land under settlement, though it gives power to mea- 
sure the land. But it is almost evident, that no record of rights, 

0 The change effected by Regulation IX of 1833 as to the method of assessment 
will be found more fully described iu the chapter on North-Western settlements. 

7 Bengal Settlement Manual, 1879, section 5. 
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sufch as the Regulation contemplates, could be made without a sur- 
vey ; accordingly all settlements have been preceded by a survey, 
whether iji Bengal or in the North-West Provinces. 

The first step is, in cases where the estate to be settled is 
a small group of lands surrounded by others, to identify the pre- 
cise place; and in any case to get the persons interested to point 
out the boundaries, for which purpose legal powers of summoning 
the landholders and others, and examining them, are given to the 
Collector by law. Boundary disputes are decided on the ground 
of possession, or are referred to arbitration, just as described more" 
fully in the chapter on North Indian settlements 8 . 

There are also definite rules for measurement by standard chains 
or by poles if necessary. The standard Bengal bigha is 14,400 
square feet 9 . 

Where a large settlement is in hand and a more regular survey 
is required, then proceedings should be taken under the Bengal 
Survey Act (V of 1875). 

In ordinary surveys, the amm or native surveyor prepares a 
chitta (khasra), or list of lands, to serve as an index to the map; 
abstracts showing the holdings of each raiyat grouped together 
are afterwards made out (this is the khatian or khatiyani) ; also a 
general abstract or tirij (called sadharan khatian) showing in a 
convenient form all the particulars of the land arranged together. 
There are rules for the survey, the method of checking it, 
the pay of the amfus and other particulars, which are given in 
detail in the Settlement Manual of 1879. 

At the same time the amm prepares an “ ckwdl jamabandi 39 or 
roll showing the rents payable by the raiyats, which is of use in 

8 When dealing with an estute liable to be settled, which is surrounded by other 
estates not so liable, it may become a question which is the exact boundary of the 
estate to be settled, and whether such and such laud is included iu it or not. 
There are special rules laid down in the Board’s Circulars for dealing with these cases. 
Seo Settlement Manual, 1879, sections IX, X. 

■ And the bighd is divided into 20 cottas (kattlia), the biswa of other parts; the 
cotta into 20 gandas (the bisw&usi of other parts) ; tho gauda into 4 kauris. The 
kauri is 9 square feet. 
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the assessment. He also furnishes a report, called a “ruidad," of 
the land, showing what is culturable and what excluded, what is 
rent-free, and so forth — in fact a general description of the estate, 

§ 3 . — Form of assessment in Bengal . 

The assessment, as described in the Bengal Manual, strikes a 
reader accustomed to the settlements of Upper India, as somewhat 
strange. In such a settlement, there is always a proprietary 
body or an individual to be settled with ; and the assessment con- 
sists in ascertaining what are the proprietors' “ assets " (whether 
the true rental of his estate, or value of its net produce, as the case 
may be), and calculating 50 per cent, on the average ( i.e. } not on 
the assets of any one year, which may be very good or very bad). 
This fraction is the Government revenue. Here the assessment 
stops. If the Settlement Officer goes further and settles the dues 
of under-proprietors, either by record or sub-settlement, or if he 
puts down the rents which occupancy or other privileged tenants 
are to pay to the proprietor, that is more properly part of the work 
of securing rights than of assessment. 

In Bengal, however, a large proportion of the estates which 
come up for settlement for a term, are the property of Government 
to begin with. 

Strictly speaking, therefore. Government being proprietor, the 
revenue is merged in the rent which it takes directly from the people 
on the land who were either sub-proprietors or tenants under it* 
And the “ assessment" spoken of in the Manual, is the determin- 
ation of the rent each df these classes has to pay to Government as 
its landlord. And even where the case of a temporarily settled 
estate, which has a proprietor other than Government, is described 10 , 
the Settlement Manual do.es npt speak of the Government taking 
any fraction or percentage of the “ proprietor's " rental or assets ; 
it still speaks, as before, of ascertaining the raiyat's rents and the. 
under-proprietor's rents, and regards the proprietor's balance or 

30 Settlement Manual, 1879, section IX, § 4. 
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profit as a certain deduction from the total rental to be allowed to 
the proprietor. 

This is, however, only a ‘ way of putting it : the Settle- 
ment Officer really proceeds much as he does in the North- 
Western Provinces, lie first of all ascertains the proper rent, 
which every raiyat should pay on each acre of his holding that is 
not expressly rent-free 1 . It is not enough to take as conclusive 
the rents which have been paid, or the rents which neighbouring 
raiyats assert they arc paying; the Settlement Officer must ascer- 
tain and estimate a true rental, which will hold good on the 
average, and not for any particular year, after eliminating 2 all 
disturbing causes, concealed or under-stated rents, and so forth. 

There may be cases in which cash rents are not usual, so that 
the produco will have to be calculated and valued for the purposes 
of assessment. There may b.e cases even where a cash revenue 
cannot be collected; the Government may have to collect rents pay- 
able by the raiyat in grain. However this may be, all particulars 
must be put down, so as to leave no room for dispute 3 . 

The rules according to which rents arc liable to be raised,and what 
rents are paid when there is a tenure-holder (not being a zamfndar) 
over the raiyat, are all to be found in the Settlement Officer's Powers 
Act (Bengal), VIII of 1879. 

When the true rents on different classes of soil are ascertained, 
the acrcagp rates are deduced, and these rates, together with the 
classification of soil adopted, have to be reported for sanction 4 . 

• 

1 See the Settlement Officer’s Towers Act (VIII of 1879, Bengal). 

8 Some raiyats of course have fixed rents, which are known and cannot bo altered. 
Some raiyat s also employ labourers under them called “ karfa M raiyats; the terms 
on which these work arc mutter of contract; the Settlement Officer lias nothing to 
do with it. 

8 Settlement Manual, section V, § 14. 

4 The process of ascertaining the rents and reporting them, is fully described 
in the chapter which describes the North-Western Provinces, where this system has 
received a full development. I do not therefore here go into particulars. In Bengal 
settlements are sanctioned by the Collector, the Commissioner, or the Board 
respectively, according to their magnitude. (Manual, section V, 10.) 
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The assessment is afterwards determined by applying the rates 
to the total acreage of the estate. 

In the Chutiya Nagpur districts, and exceptionally in other 
parts, the Government does not take a cash rent from each separate 
raiyat, but agrees with some fitting person or under- tenure-holder, 
or a well-to-do raiyat among the others, to be responsible for the 
whole revenue, and then allows him a deduction for his risk and 
trouble. 


§ 4. — U nder -proprietors. 

In the same way as the rent of each raiyat has to be fixed, 
so also the “rents” (for so they are still called) of under* proprie- 
tors on the estate, have to be determined. 

It has always to be considered whether in fact the existing 
under-tenures hold good. For example, if the Government have 
acquired the estate by buying it at a sale for arrears of revenue, 
then by the SaloTjaw the under-tenures may be voidable; and it has 
to be considered whether it is wise and equitable to exercise the 
power. On the other hand, if Government have acquired the 
estate as anT’escheat. then it is bound by all the tenures that the 
deceased propr ietor was bound by. 

Care has also*to be taken to discriminate tenures that are called 
sub-proprietary, but ought really to be considered mer6 tenancies 
at favourable rents. 

What the under-proprietor has to pay, is determined very 
easily. For he is, in-fact, an intermediary between the proprietor 
and tlio cultivator, who has the right of intercepting for himself a 
portion of the gross rental. . The total of the rents payable by all 
the raiyats of the sub-proprietor, are accordingly calculated, and the 
sub-proprietor who receives them has to account for the total to 
Government or the proprietor — less a certain sum which represents 
his own share which varies according to the nature of his tenure. 

This deduction is always to be at least 10 per cent, on the gross 
rental. But in every case the circumstances of the under-tenure 
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have to be considered. A deduction of 20 or even 25 per cent, 
may be necessary. For example, the under-proprietor may have 
another under-proprietor below him, again, before we come to the 
tenants. Here he may have to allow 10 per cent, to this second 
recipient; hence it would be but fair that he should be allowed 
26 per cent, by the Settlement Officer, since in that case 10 per’ 
cent, would go to the second under-proprietor, 15 per cent, to the 
first, and the remainder to the superior proprietor. 


§ h.~—With whom the Settlement is. made. 

In estates not belonging to Government, whether resumed 
taufir, to which a title has been established, or a resumed lakhiraj 
grant, or any other form of estate in which a proprietor is recog- 
* nised, the Settlement Officer concludes the engagement with the 
actual proprietor 6 . 

In Government estates the rule is to manage the estate direct, 
the cultivators paying rents to the Government manager or farmer. 
Exceptionally, a settlement may be made with certain influential 
under- tenure-holders, village headmen, or leading men among the 
raiyate, or, rarely, a proprietor has been found by allowing some 
one to purchase the right. 

Very small estates, the jama' of which is less than one rupee 
annually, are not settled for; they are sold revenue-free. 

When the estate is Government property and settled with one 
or other of the persons above enumerated, the settlement is made 
so that he should retain 20 per cent, out of the assessed rents for 
his risk and trouble in collecting. This percentage is allowed both 
in settlements with a farmer, or in the rarer cases of settlements 
with under-tenants or head raiyats. 

Proprietors who do not consent to the settlement, and who are 
therefore set aside, their estates being settled*with some one else, 


* Settlement Manual, section X, and Board's Rules, Vol. I, Chap. III. 
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or farmed, or held “Jriifis,” are allowed a sum of 10 per cent, on 
the revenue under the title of m&lik&na 6 . . 


§ 6. — Term of Settlement . 

No settlement is now made in perpetuity, unless, of course, 
there is some statutory right in the matter, as in the case of re- 
sumed revenue-free lands in permanently settled estates 7 . It is 
not laid down generally, that 30 years or any other term of settle- 
ment is to be fixed, but all temporary settlements of estates the 
cultivation in whichjs fully developed (so that the term may con- 
veniently be a long one) are directed to be so termed that they 
may fall in in successive years in the different divisions, and so 
enable survey and settlement establishments to be transferred from 
one to the other. 

Thus, Orissa settlements will expire in 1897, Chittagong in 
1898, Bardwan in 1900, and so on. This does not apply TrTeslales 
not fully developed, nor to new alluvial lands ; here, from the 
nature of the land, the terms must be shorter and dependent on 
circumstances 8 . 

6 i. e., a payment in consideration of their proprietary character. MgliHna 
allowanco often appears ajso as paid by private persons; for instance, a znmmdtfr 
will pay a “nmlikdna” to some former dispossessed proprietor. In Bili4r malikaua 
was very commonly paid to village owners whose whole rents (all but 10 per cent.) 
the Revenue officer or 6mil carried off. This will he alluded to further on. It 
came to an end when the permanent settlement was introduced, and was made with 
the actual proprietors. However, in Bih£r, a large portion of the land was held by 
j£gfrd£rs or other revenue-free grantees of the former Government, and the same 
custom was observed ; the grantee paid mdlikana to the original soil proprietors. 
When the settlement proceedings found a number of these grauts invalid or liable 
to bo resumed and assessed, the grantee was nevertheless admitted to settlement 
as the proprietor; the malikdiia ho paid was added to the assessment, and paid 
to the present day to the original owners through the Government officers. (Macneilo's 
Memorandum, page 98; and Settlement Munual, Appendix 13.) A note on this 
subject by Mr. Shore will be found at pages 144-48 of the Tagore Lectures for 
1875. 

7 See Settlement Manual, section XI, and order there quoted, 4 

6 Id., section IX, § 4. 
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Section VI. — Tiie Record of Rights. f 

The distinguishing feature of the Regulation VII is, as I have 
said, that it requires all rights to be enquired into, not only those 
of the owner (who is often represented by Government itself), but 
the rights of taluqdars, liawaladars, patnidars, and other “ sub- 
proprietors ” (or “ under-tenants, ” as Bengal Act VIII of 1879 
calls them), and the rights of the raiyats. 

In Government estates “pattas” are always granted to the 
raiyats, specifying the terms on which they hold; in other estates, 
the raiyat has his won legal right- to demand Rewritten lease, from 
the superior land-owner 9 ; the Settlement Officer does not issue such 
pattas, though lie can protect tlic raiyat by recording the terms 
of the holding and giving a copy of such record 10 . 

In the course of the enquiry into rights, the question of the 
right to revenue-free holdings has to be gone into. I do not think 
it necessary to give details on this subject K 

Provision in some cases for the village watch (chaujddar) and 
messenger (bulahir) by grants of land or money 2 . 

The rights and tenures ascertained in the course of this enquiry 
appear of course in the kliatian and tirij already alluded to. I 
do not find any mention of a general description of village customs, 
rights as to pre-emption, limits on alienation, principles of succes- 
sion, &c., which are embodied in the North Indian settlements in a 
document called the wajib-ul-’arz, or record of “ facts necessary 
to be represented.” This is due to the more or less complete ex- 
tinction of the village system. 

Section VII. — Settlement Proceedings and Report. 

The settlement proceedings arc closed by a Settlement Report 

• Bengal Rent Act (VIII of 1869), section 2 ; and so in the old Act X of 1859. 

10 Regulation VII of 1822, seetion I, clause 9. 

1 Settlement Manual, section VII. 

1 Id., section VIII, § 2. 
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describing the estate, the tenures on it, the facts relating to assess- 
ment, and so forth. It is accompanied by— 

(1) An abstract of the dmmV information; the extent in 

bighas and acres ; extent unassessed ; extent of waste ; 
former revenue and rent-rolls, &c., giving also the de- 
tails as they appear from old qantingo's records, from 
former measurement and from the present measurement. 

(2) Particulars of rent-free lands. 

(3) Occupation of lands, showing different classes of soil, 

rate per bigha and per acre of each sort, the total 
area and the rent, with a note of additional payments 
• under “ bankar,” (< jalkar,” “ plialkar,” &c. 

(4) Analysis of revenue assessed ; the assets assumed as basis 

of settlement, deductions and the net result ; also the 
patwarPs pay and the malilcana, if any, which together 
give the total payable by the settlement-holder. 

(5) Particulars of “ service-lands ” held by patwaris, head- 

men, ghatwals, &c. • 

(G) Statement of occupancy rights, showing also area of land 
cultivated by proprietors, by occupancy tenants, and 
by other tenants. 

Settlements ar$, under the orders of Government, confirmed by 
the Collector, the Commissioner, the Board, or the Board with 
Government sanction, respectively, according to their magnitude 
and duration 3 . 

Section VIII. — Certain Districts in wnicn tiie Settlement is 
of a special character. 

This section is chiefly intended for the benefit of a forest officer 
who may require to know what is the position of the district with 
reference to settlement in case it is in contemplation to bring any 
portion of the forest or jungle land in it under departmental 
management. 

8 The rules are given in extenso in the Settlement Manual, section XVI, page 38. 
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The districts in the Chutiyd, Ndgpur Division are Hazaribagh, 
Lohardagga, Singbhum and Manbhum. A portion of all these 
came under the permanent settlement, because at that time the 
estates so settled, formed part of the Collectorates or Provinces then 
recognised. 


§ 1. — Manbhum . • 

The district is for the most part permanently settled. The 
landS'Were originally divided out into villages, each under its own 
headman, and then a circle of villages was united into what was 
called a parha, with a " manki,” or superior headman, over the 
whole. The parlms elected again a chief over him, and this* chief 
was settled with and became the “ zammdar ” or proprietor of 
his chiefship under the permanent settlement. All the waste was, 
according to the usual practice, recognised as included in the 
estates so settled. There is one large Government estate in the 
district, and another estate held under a long lease called an 
" ijara.” 

The rent law (Act X of 1859) is in force, but has led to some 
difficulty. 

Lands are never sold for arrears of revenue, and all sales or 
mortgages of land require the sanction of the Commissioner. 


§ 2 . — Singbhum. 

Is divided into three portions. One group contains three 
estates or chiefships, managed as estates under political control only. 
The second portion (Dhalbhum) is a permanently settled estate. 
The third portion (Kolhan) is a Government estate temporarily 
settled with the raiyats at rents fixed for the term of settlement. 
These raiyUts are grouped in villages in the manner described 
Tabove ; each village has a headman or “ munda,” and each group 
or circle of villages a superior headman or “ manki.” The remarks 
made about the sale of lands in Mdnbhum apply to this district 
also. 
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§ 3. — Hazanbagh. 

Here there are four principal sub-divisions according to the 
different settlement arrangements 

(а) Ramgarh was originally a single estate; but it has since 

been split up into four separate estates, one being the 
land occupied by cantonments, &c., around Hazatfbagh, 
the second being the zamindan of Kodarma, the third that 
of ltamgarh, the fourth the Kendu estate, a “ taufir” 
or estate made up of resumed surplus lands and settled 
for 20 years. The Kodarma zamindan was confiscated in 
1841, and is now under temporary settlement. 

(б) The Khunda estate. 

(c) The Kharatiga estates, one of which is permanently settled, 

others temporarily, and one is revenue-free. 

(d) The Kendi estate, which is permanently settled. 

§ 4. — Lohardagga. 

The Palarnau sub-division is a Government estate or “ khas 
mahal” temporarily settled. It contains some State forests re- 
served. The rest of the district is settled with the Mah&raja of 
Chutiya Nagpur as a sort of permanently settled estate, but it is 
looked upon rather, as a tribute-paying chiefsliip, and lias never been 
held liable to sale for arrears of revenue. 

In Chutiya Nagpur districts there are some curious subor- 
dinate tenures, provision for the record and declaration of which 
has been made in the Bengal Act II of 1869. These will be 
described under the chapter devoted to the subject of tenures. ' 

§ 5 .—Sontdl Par g anas* .—The Plains portion. 

This is, like the others, a scheduled district. 

For revenue purposes, it may be grouped into two portions 
— the plain and the Daman-i-Koh or hill tract. The former is all 
settled under the old permanent settlement, but Regulation III of 

4 Tho limits to which this section applies are the limits described in the schedule 
to Act X of 1857. 


O 
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1872 (under 33 Vic., Cap. 3) guides the present procedure, and 
provides certain rules regarding the raiyats' tenures, so that only 
the right in the soil and the fixity of the revenue assessed remain 
from the Regulations of 1793. 

The Sontal Parganas were first removed from the operation of 
the ordinary law by Act XXXVII of 1S55 5 , which provided for a 
special superintendence. And this Act has been continued and am- 
plified by the Regulation III of 187:2 which declares the laws in 
force. It is important to remember that Act XXXVII declares 
that no Act of the Legislature, either past or future, shall apply to 
the Sontal Parganas unless they are expressly named in the Act. 
This is why the Forest Act of IS78 does not apply, nor has it yet 
been extended under the Regulation of 1 87 2. The old Forest Act of 
1835 was specially extended, and consequently still remains in force. 

Part of the plain or old settled tract is regularly cultivated, but 
part of it is hilly, and still much covered with jungle. This por- 
tion is largely peopled and cultivated by Sontal immigrants. 
These brought their village institutions with them, and settled, each 
village paying rent to the zamiudar landlord. Practically, all the 
village tenures are permanent and alienable— -subject only to the 
superior landlord's rent. As a rule, the landlord gets his rent, not 
direct from the raiyats, but through 'a village headman ; so that in 
fact the zamiudar is really more like a pensioner drawing a rent 
from the land, but not, as a rule (for there are some lands under 
his direct management), interfering in the cultivation or manage- 
ment of the villages. 

§ 6. — The Dawan-i-Kok. 

As early as 1780 A.D, the tract known as the Ddman-i-Koh 
was withdrawn as an act of State from the general settlement, and 
was made a separate t€ Government estate 0 ," This, however, prac- 

5 The schedule to this Act hiis been repealed by the revised schedule in Act X of 
1857. 

• I am indebted for this information to the kindness of Mr. W. Oldham, the 
Deputy Commissioner, and to a Memorandum on the Sont&l Settlement by Mr. 
C. W. Bolton, C.S. 
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tically meant that the Government took the tribes under its own 
immediate management and did not recognise any zammdar or in- 
termediate landlord a3 having any hold over this wild region. 

The Sontals are not the original inhabitants of this tract, but 
two or three Kolharian tribes, now indiscriminately known as 
u Paharias.” The Paharias cultivate chiefly by “ jum," or shifting 
cultivation effected by clearing a patch on the hill-forest, cultivat- 
ing it for a crop or two, and then abandoning the spot for another. 
At first there was no settlement, or rather the usual order of settle- 
ment was reversed ; the people did not pay anything to Government, 
but, on the contrary, the Government paid them an annual grant 
to support their headmen and tribal officers. These officers seem to 
be the relics of the old days when the hills were nominally within 
the zammdari estates of the regular settlement. There were divi- 
sions described by the imported term “ pargana.” Over such a 
division there was a “ sardar,” with his “ naib ” or deputy ; the 
headman over a village was the “ manjlii.” The pargana division 
has long fallen into disuse, but the sardars and others survive, 
drawing their pensions. 

The Sontals then seem to have immigrated in considerable 
numbers, and cultivated all the valleys and lower slopes, so that the 
wandering Paharias with no settled cultivation, became confined to 
the hill sides ; since that time, the Paharia headmen have begun to 
claim specific properties in the hill tops and slopes, which, however. 
Government does not theoretically recognise, it having all along 
claimed the region as a “ Government estate.” No interference 
with these people is, however, contemplated, and they have of 
course wof ully abused and destroyed the forest. It has been long a 
question whether part of the forest could not be put under regular 
conservancy ; and quite recently it has been determined to enforce 
simple rules in a portion of the area. 

§ 7 .—The Settlement . 

The settlement arrangements of the cultivated villages of the 
Sontal Parganas are governed by the Regulation III of 1872, the 
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manjlri or headman of each village collecting and paying in the 
rents to Government or to the owner, as the case may be, and being 
allowed 8 per cent, as his “ commission/' At the time I am 
writing, the amendment of this Regulation is under consideration 
consequent on a doubt which has arisen regarding its interpretation. 
The Regulation contemplated the record of all classes of interests in 
land and fixing of all rents (permanently settled estates not ex- 
cepted), whether payable to a proprietor or to Government; these 
rents were to remain unchanged for at least seven years. It is 
doubted whether, on the expiry of such a settlement, the Govern- 
ment may make another, fixing the rents again for a 'new period, or 
whether, on the expiry of the existing term, the rents may be raised 
by the proprietor without reference to any such procedure. 

The question will be set at rest either by an authoritative inter- 
pretation of the Regulation as it stands, or by the issue of an 
amending law. 

§ 8. — Jalpaigim. 

That part of the district which is south-west of the Tista river 
is all permanently settled, having -been formerly part of the Rang- 
pur Collectorate. The remaining part of the district, north of the 
Kuch Bahar (tributary) State, and extending to the borders of the 
Goalpara district of Assam, comprises the Bhutan (Western) 
Dwars 7 . 

The district as a whole is called a “ non-regulation '' district, but 
the whole body of ordinary law is in force in the “ regulation por- 
tion/' to which the permanent settlement extended. 

The Dwars lie along the foot of the hills, and were taken from 
the Bhutias in 1865. In 1870 the country 'was settled for ten years. 
The Government is considered the proprietor of the soil, and the set- 
tlement is made with the soil occupants called jotdars, whose tenures 

7 In a Notification No. 308, dated 3rd March 1881 ( Gazette of India, March 5th 
1881), the laws in force in Jalpniguri and Darjiling (besides Act XIV of 1874) have 
been declared. All the “ Regulation ” laws apply to the Jalpaigdrl district up to 
the Tista liver. The Western Dwars are separately provided for. 
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are recognised as fixed tenancies, with a rent unalterable for the 
term of settlement. The “ jot ” is saleable for arrears of revenue 8 . 

In some of the t€ girds ” or parganas (of which the Dwars 
contain nine in all) the settlement was made with farmers without 
proprietary rights, who were allowed 17^ per cent, on the revenue 
as their remuneration and profit. When the settlement is with the 
jotdar, the revenue collection is made by tahsildars, who are remu- 
nerated by an allowance o£ 10 per cent, on the revenue. 

§ 9. — Darjiling. 

This district also may be described as divided into several 
different revenue tracts : — 

/ (1) In the north-west corner a large estate (115 square 

milfcs) has been granted on a perpetual rent toChebu Lama. 

(2) The old Darjiling territory ceded by Sikkim in 1S35 
J — a long strip of 13S.square miles, extending down to the 

' Tarai near Pankhabari. 

(3) Tw r o strips on each side of this acquired in 1 850 bring 
the district up to the Nepal frontier on one side and to the 

^ Tista river on the other. 

(£) The Tarai below Pankhabari, also annexed in 1850. 

(c) The Damsong sub-division, or hill portion of the Bhutia 
territory about Dalingkot taken in 1805 (east of the Tista, west of 
the Jaldaha, and north of the Western Dwars in the Jalpaigurf 
district, just alluded to). 

Nearly all the territory in (a) (2) and (3) seems to have been 
dealt with under various u waste land rules ” and now to consist 
of — 

(1) Estates sold or granted or commuted into “ fee- simple” or 
revenue free holdings. 

• 

8 Some further details will be found in the Chftpter on Tenures. 

9 By the Notification of March 3rd 1881, the laws in force in Darjiling are 
specified. For this purpose the district is divided into three portions - (a) the hills west 
of the Tista; (5) the Darjiling Tarai ; (c) tlieDamsong sub-division (east of the Tista). 
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(2) Estates “ leased," ?>., granted to persons who are proprie- 

tors, hut have to pay revenue according to their lease. 

(3) Government estates appropriated to forests, to station sites, 

military purposes, &c., and waste not yet disposed of. 

In the tract (6) there wore some lands at first settled for 
short terms (three years) with Bengalis, the settlement-holders 
being called chaudhris of " jots " or groups of cultivation. The 
chaudhris were, however, abolished in 1864 and the settlement 
was made with the jotdars. 

In the upper Tarai are also settlements for short terms made 
with Mecli and Dliimal caste-men, who pay a certain rate on each 
“dao" or hoe used for cultivating. - Some jungle-clearing leases 
for five years were also given. In 1867 there was a survey and 
settlement under the modern procedure for thirty years. 

In the Damsong sub-division ( c ) at first only a capitation 
tax was collected ; the tract will probably ultimately be surveyed 
and brought under temporary settlement. 

§ 10 . — Hill Tracts of Chittagong . 

This tract is not really under any settlement at all, though it is 
British territory (the hills beyond this again being independent). 
As there are forests in it, it may be well to alludtf to it. 

Under the old Forest Law of 1865, some 3,760 square miles (out 
of the district which contains 6,882 square miles) were declared on 
2nd February 1871 to bo “ Government forest ; " a portion of this 
only was ultimately declared “ reserved," and will remain so under 
the present law. 

Originally the district was not separate from the Regulation 
district of Chittagong, but the local chiefs in the jungle-clad hills 
were left almost uninterfered with, the time of the Collector being 
fully taken up with the more intricate management of the estates 
in the plains. 

The chiefs paid a tribute in the form of so many maunds of 
cotton in kind, calculated on the population, which was afterwards 
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converted into a money payment. This revenue was consequently 
shown in the old accounts as derived from the “ kapas malial.” 

' By Act XXII of I860 10 the district (as defined in a schedule 
to the Act) was removed from the operation of the General Regu- 
lations and put under a Deputy Commissioner. Simple rules 
regarding judicial procedure have been drawn up under the Act, 
and no revenue settlement has been made. But there is a capita- 
tion tax payable by householders to the chiefs, and the latter pay 
a “ tribute ” or quit-rent (or whatever it is proper to call it) which 
has become fixed by custom. 

The cultivation is still chielly of the temporary kind called 
jum, so natural to all semi-barbarous people in tropical hill coun- 
tries, and an attempt has been lately made to record in a simple way 
(so as to gradually get them fixed) the rights and interests of the 
different clans or tribes and their chiefs and headmen. The record 
is called the " jum book.’* 

There arc a certain number of estates in which lands are perma- 
nently cultivated, and these may be under a settlement under the 
ordinary law. A portion of the district 1 called the “ lchas malral 99 
is reserved from the jurisdiction of the chiefs, for the purpose of 
making land grants to settlers. 

10 Tins Act will % repealed when the Scheduled Districts Act (XIV of 187J-) is 
applied to Hill Chittagong. 

1 Statistical Account of Bengal, Vol. VI. 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE LAND TENURES. 


§ 1 . — Classification of Tenures. 

Land tenures in Bengal may be broadly classified for the pur- 
poses of our study into — (1) those which are found in the districts 
where the occupation and cultivation of the whole country is of 
ancient date, and where the villages have been long under some 
form of regular revenue management; and (2) those in the hilly or 
jungle-covered and less civilised districts, where the circumstances 
of life are different. 

The superior tenures of the first class will be most commonly 
found to have originated either in some official rank or position of the 
tenure-holder, or in some grant by the State : the tenures subordin- 
ate to the higher ones will be chiefly derived from a lease or grant 
made by the upper tenure-holder, or, in some cases, by the State. 
Here and there will be a term indicating some ancient custom- 
ary holding, but the majority of the tenures now indicate by 
their nomenclature, that the village system has fallen into decay. 
Where the original hereditary possessor of the land has survived 
under the State grantee or official who is now recognised as the 
“ proprietor,” it is either as the “ hereditary cultivator ” of modern 
tenant law, or as the u istimrardar” or “ muqarraridar,” “ depend- 
ent taluqdar” (or some such other term), derived from the Mughal 
system. 

In the other class of tenures, the names still indicate in most 
cases — not, however, without an intermixture of terms relating to 
.more modern leases, farms and grants — the original tenures of the 
soil. Here wc shall find the grouping of lands into €i jots,” or 
tarafs,” or “ villages,” the tenures being of those who have cleared 
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the waste, whether as proprietary founders or as helpmates to them ; 
we sliall find certain tenures also held, in virtue of office (but heredi- 
tary in the family), by the village headman, the priest, the gene- 
alogist, and so forth. In border estates, we are pretty sure to find 
tenures which originated in grants made by the Chief for service in 
keeping hill passes and roads open, and for protecting the plains 
from the incursions of hill-robbers. 

Looking again to the geographical distribution of these tenures, 
we shall find the first class, chiefly in Bengal and Bihdr, in the 
Regulation and long-settled districts in which the Mughal system 
was fully developed. The secoud class will appear in the greatest 
variety in Sontalia and in Chutiya Nagpur, in the Dwars, and in 
Chittagong. 

§ 2 . — Tenures of long-settled districts . — The zamindarl . 

In the first class of tenures, the landed proprietor called “ zamin- 
dar,” occupies the prominent position. With this title the reader 
will by this time be familiar, and but little further description 
will be necessary. There has been a tendency, natural enough, 
to apply this term to any superior or “ actual " proprietor of land, 
whether he derived his right from the revenue agency of the 
Mughal Government (which is properly designated by the term) 
or not. * 

It is stated that, in Hindu times, the responsibility for the 
revenue of a tract of country, coupled with other duties, such as the 
maintenance of order and the suppression of crime, was vested in 
officials called “chaudhari." The Mughal Government 1 adopted 
the system, calling the chaudhari " karorf,” i.e., a person collect- 
ing the revenue of a tract (called a “chakla”) yielding a 
“ crore " of "dams," or lakhs of rupees. Afterwards the karori 
became the zammdar. But not only the karoris, but the Hindu 
R&jas, whom the Muhammadan conquerors found in possession of 
their ancestral domains, were constantly made zamfndars of their 
own territories on agreeing to pay a certain revenue. Hill Chiefs 

1 Tagore Lectures, 1875, pages 61-68. 
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also became zammdars of their e estates ; 9 very often they were mere 
robber-chiefs, as in the Northern Circars of Madras 8 , lie venue 
officials of all grades, and even wealthy men not in any official 
position, but who farmed the revenues, or acquired local influence, 
also got made, or recognised as, zamfndars. 

The fact that in many eases the zarnindar had local possessions 
and a real hereditary connection with the land, had, of course, its 
influence in bringing about the recognition or grant of a proprie- 
tary status to the zarnindar when the Regulation law was introduced. 

I have no need to repeat, that no one has ever supposed the 
zarnindar, as such, to have originally been anything like an English 
landlord. The zammdari was theoretically an olfice or place under 
Government. The office, indeed, became in practice hereditary 
(as offices under native rule always tend to become) ; but the 
heir had always, or at first always, to seek his appointment exactly 
as if he were a new-comer, and pay a handsome “ peshkash,” 
or fee. The documents instituting a zarnindar were formal and 
indispensable; it was only in later times, when a great variety of 
persons had become zamindars — among whom were chiefs and 
others who from the first were more than mere officials, — and* when 
the custom of the post being hereditary was quite established, that 
the patents or grants fell into disuse. And then, too, the strict 
responsibility was relaxed. At first flic zarnindar had to account to 
Government for all the revenue that was assessed on the raiyats 
and collected by him : his own share was a fixed allowance, at first in 
money, afterwards in rent-free land. But, in time, the practice 


a “ Native leaders, sometimes leading men of Hindu clans who have risen to 
power as guerilla plunderers, levying black-mail, and eventually coming to terms with 
the Government, have established themselves, under the titles of zamfndar, polygnr, 
&c., in the control of tracts of country for which they pay a revenue or tribute# 
uncertain under a weak power, but which becomes a regular land revenue when a 
strong power is established. This is a very common origiu of many of the most 
considerable modern families, both in the north and in the south. To our ideas, 
there is a wide gulf between a robber and a landlord, but not so in a native's view. 
It is wonderful how much in times such as those of the lust century, the robber, the 
Kjyn, and the zauuudar run into one another ." — ( Campbell's Lana Tenures in India: 
Cobden Club Papers , 1876, page 112.) 
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arose of allowing the zammdar to contract or bargain to pay in a 
certain sum, and then he began to treat the raiyats as his tenants , 
and took from them what he could get so as to make his own profit 
on the bargain. This led to his position under the Regulations, 
and to the gradual establishment of the notion that he could raise 
the rent of his raiyats. 

§ 3 . — Form of his appointment . 

The original or regular process of appointment of an official 
zammdar is curious and interesting, and may here be briefly described. 
On the decease of a zammdar, his intending successor reported the 
fact; then he got a reply of condolence, which opened the way for 
further action. Next lie presented an “'arzi” stating lie was 
ready to undertake the duty of zammdar and would offer such and 
such a fee. On this petition the local officials endorsed a “ fard 
sawdl," asking the superior authority for orders as to what was to 
be done. If the reply was favourable, the officials then supplied a 
further " fard haqiqat,” or statement of the particulars of the 
estate, the number of villages, or other groups of land in the estate, — 
compact with it, or detached and scattered in other places, — the 
revenue payable (both mal and sair) , and so forth ; then the in- 
tending zammdar furnished a “ muclialka,” or bond for good con- 
' duct and fidelity ; arfd lastly, received from the Government the 
“parwana” or “ sanad” granting the post. 

§ 4. — Position of the zammdar as ascertained in 1787 . 

When, preparatory to the decennial settlement, the original 
enquiry was being made regarding the real status of the zammdars, 
Mr. Grant, u the Chief Sarishtadar 3 ,” or head of the Revenue 
Record Office, reported (March 1787) that the “ local privileges 39 
of the zammdar were — 

(l) he was the perpetual farmer of the Government revenues, 
allowed to appropriate the difference between the sum 

8 These papers have been reprinted by the Board of Revenue in a collection 
called " Papers relating to the Permanent Settlement/' 
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fixed in the sanad and what he would lawfully take from 
the raiyats ; 

(2) lie was the channel of all disbursements in the district, 

connected with the revenue administration, charities, &c. ; 

(3) he could improve the waste land within the limits of the 

zamindari, to his own personal advantage ; 

(4) he could grant leases of untenanted villages or farms (these, 

of course, he could make more or less favourable, at his 
pleasure) ; and 

(5) he could distribute the burden of the abwab, or additional 

cesses imposed by authority; (those which he levied on 
liis own account were, of course, by a stretch of autho* 
rity). 

Some other matters of less importance were also noted; aud one 
of the zammd&r’s privileges was said to be, adoption or nomination 
of a successor with the approval of the Government. Originally, 
as I have said, the zamindar was made to account for all the 
revenue he received, and only deduct for himself a fixed allowance, 
and a further deduction for office expenses, charity, &c. And 
even at the later date, when Mr. Grant says he had everything 
that he could get over and above the fixed sum he was bound 
to render to Government, it must be remembered that the assess- 
ment of the land was perfectly well known by. custom, and that 
increase depended, therefore, either on arbitrary measures, such as 
levy of cesses, or on extending cultivation to land that had 
hitherto been waste. 

§ 5 . — Further growth. 

After a time it became the custom to assign to the zamindar 
certain lands called naukar, free of revenue, for his own subsistence, 
instead of, or in addition to, his cash allowance. Of these lands he 
soon became direct owner. Then he had his “ sir ” or “nij-jot” 
land — his own ancestral holding (as an individual) ; also, lastly, the 
waste land cultivated by aid of his own lessees or contract labourers, 
became his, under the title of " klmmar ” land. When to this 
is added the fact that he could acquire lands by sale, mortgage, by 
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ousting obnoxious men, and by taking possession when an unfor- 
tunate owner absconded — perhaps to avoid exactions which had be- 
come intolerable, perhaps in his inability to pay his “ rent ” — it is not 
difficult to perceive how the zaimndar grew into his ultimate position. 
When this virtual ownership had gone on for several generations, 
and had become consolidated, the fact of a formerly different stains 
very naturally became little more than a shadowy memory. Our 
early legislators of 1793 could then hardly avoid calling the 
zamfndar’s right a proprietary one, and treating it accordingly; 
though, as I have already shown, they limited, or intended to 
limit, the right thus conferred, so as to secure at least so much as 
the original right of the now suppressed village landowners, as 
could still be established 4- . 

§ 6 . — Power of transfer of landed property . 

In one respect, however, the recognition accorded to the zamin- 
dar's right in 1793 was a material ad vance beyond what practice had 
hitherto sanctioned. Powerful as the zamindar became in managiug 
the land, in grasping and in ousting, he had no power of alienating 
his estate ; he could not raise money on it by mortgage, nor sell 
the whole or any part of it. This clearly appears from a procla- 
mation issued on 1st A.ugust 1786; the illegal practice “of alienat- 
ing revenue lands” Is complained of ; the <i gentlemen appointed 
to superintend ” the various districts are invited zealously to pre- 
vent the (i commission of this offence ;” and the zamfndar, chau- 
dhari, taluqdar, or other landholder who disobeys, is threatened 
with “dispossession from his lands 4 * 6 .” 


4 In some casus where there were no zanundars, properly so called, the settle- 
ment created them. Thus, in the districts of Orissa (Kutalc, Balasur, and PurQ the 
villages had been held direct by the Marathas (according to the usual system of this 
Power, as we shall s«»e when we come to the tenures of Central India) or by the Chiefs. 
The estates of the Chiefs were recognised to the extent legalised by the Regulation 
XII of 1805, but for the other villnges, headmen and others in promiueut positions 
were often selected and made the zamuidars. (See Statistical Account of Bengal, 

Vol. XIX,. page 106.) 

6 This proclamation will bo found repriuted in Appendix P, .page 179, of Mr. 
Cotton’s “ Revenuo History of Chittagong.” 
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Such a limitation was inconsistent (as I have explained in the 
General Introductory sketch) with that proprietary interest which 
it was thought necessary to secure to the landholder in order to 
enable him punctually to discharge his revenue obligations ; hence 
among the earliest Regulations will be found a provision which 
declares the zamindar's proprietary estate, to be heritable and freely 
transferable. 

The zamfndan estates in Bengal were usually large, though, as 
I have explained, many of them got broken up soon after the 
settlement of 1793, owing to the rigid enforcement of the revenue 
payments. In the districts which formed the Bihar province (with 
a Hindustani population) the zamindaris, however, were nearly all 
small. Only a few Hindu Rajas had retained zamindaris on a scale 
resembling those of Bengal (f . 

§ 7 . — Jagir grants . 

Besides the zamindars, another class of proprietary tenures 
arose from royal grant. The jagfr was an assignment of the re- 
venues of a tract of country to a court favourite, a general, or a 
chief, either to maintain a fixed military force in aid of the royal 
power, or because the tract was lawless, and could neither be 
governed nor the revenue collected, without a military force. Jagirs 
were rare in Bengal 7 , but more common in Bihar. 

§ 8 . — Taluq grants* 

Another royal grant was the “ taluqdari.” No mention of 
service was entered, and a fixed quit-rent or tribute had usually to 
be paid. The taluq was a royal grant of villages outside and inde- 

8 Indeed, the zamnidsms there wero much more analogous to, if they were not 
identical with, the original proprietary holdings, as distinguished from estates which 
were merely constituted on the principle of their being convenient revenue-tracts* 
There is a note of Mr. Shore’s (Lord Teignmouth) on this subject, which will be found 
at pp. 141-48 of the Tagore Lectures of 1875. 

7 Mr. Grant (in 1787) says he only knew of three or four, and they were life- 
grants at least in form. 
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pendent of, any zamfndarf. In this case, our Government recog- 
nised the independent taluqdar as €f proprietor ” of his own estate, 
just as it did the jagfrdar or the zamfudar. 

But there was also a class of taluq called “ dependent ” to which 
it was not so easy to assign a correct position. In the first place, some 
of them owed their origin to royal grants, and it was a question oE 
fact whether it was intended to create a separate estate, or a mere 
favourable sub-tenure under the zamindar. In some cases it was 
found that the taluq dated prior to the zamfndarf, and then the set- 
tlement naturally recognised it as independent 8 . Also the zamfn- 
dars themselves often granted “ dependent taluq ” holdings inside 
their estates —probably to some of the more powerful of the ori- 
ginal landowners, or to some prominent man who undertook the 
management, at a fixed rental, of a troublesome, or waste, or im- 
poverished, portion of the estate. The term “ taluqdar ” is essen- 
tially indefinite, and was probably meant to be so ; and the 
“ sanad ” or grant was different in form from that of the jagirdar 
or zamindar. When we come to speak of Oudli tenures, we shall 
see what important results this very indefiniteness had in the 
growth of the great “ taluqdarf ” estates of that province. 

Mr. Grant says that, originally, independent “taluqdars" 
only existed by royal grant in Beugal, near Murshfdabad and 
Huglf, and that they were rich and favoured persons, who, 
desiring to be free from the interference of revenue agents and 
zamfndars, obtained grants oE territory on promising to pay a fixed 
sum, subject to no future increase. A fee was often paid as con- 
sideration for the grant. The taluq was always considered trans- 
ferable 9 . 

8 Regulation VIII of 1793 (Bengal Code, Vol. I, p. 20, note) laid down several 
principles for ascertaining whether the taluq was to he “ muzquri ” (dependent) or 
independent. 

9 In the 24-Perguunalis, I find it noticed that the zumfinlari estates had been 
much broken up, and the portions separated and sold for debt or arrears, or gifted 
away. When the settlement came on, all estates that paid Rs. 5,000 revenue were 
called “ zam£nd£ris,” and all paying less were called “ taluqs .” — {Statistical Account 
of Bengal, Vol. 1, page 262.) 
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§ 8. — Question of soil ownership in the case of Royal grants . 

In all these tenures, so far considered, it will be obvious that 
originally the grantee was not, or need not be, the owner of the 
soil. In any estate he might possess certain ancestral lands ; but 
as regards the whole, he was merely granted the privilege of real- 
ising the Government share of the produce, or the Government 
money demand, from the already existing villages and groups of 
landholders, and' retaining part of it for his own benefit. On the 
other hand, a grant might contain a good deal of waste land which 
would become the property of the grantee ; or it might include lands 
already his own, and then the grant amounted only to a remission 
of the whole or a portion of the revenue demand. Exactly the 
same causes which enabled the zamindar to become owner 'of the 
land, also operated to give a colour of proprietary right, over the 
whole estate, to the tenure of the j&gird&r or taluqdar. The 
ancestral holding was the nucleus; the power of arranging for 
the clearing of the waste soon increased this ; and then came the 
effects of sale or mortgage by a tenant who could not pay, 
the ouster by violence, or the absconding of an insolvent, and 
the consequent location of a new cultivator ; thus the “ pro- 
prietary right 33 grew from field to field and village to village, 
till, iu the course of time, it was held to embrace the whole. 
I do not wish to convey the impression that every jagirdar 
or assignee of Government revenue, was granted the proprietary 
right iii the soil, but only to show how easily such a grantee 
could improve his position till he became the virtual proprietor. 
And the fact that such grants might only affect the revenue, and 
not the land, is clear from Regulation XXXVII of 1793, section 4, 
which says that these grants do not ■ (i. e., do not necessarily) 
touch the “ zamindirf 33 or proprietary right in the estate : a man, 
for example, might be legally proprietor of a plot, though his sanad 
to hold it revenue-free as a jagir might be invalid. 


§ 9 . — Petty grants . 

Besides these grants, which constituted the basis of the great 
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estate tenures, the Mughal Government made numerous smaller 
grants, which usually were given for charity, for religious uses, or 
in reward for some service : these were variously called “ mam,” 
“ afma,” “ madadma'ash,” or simply “ altamgha ” (literally, grant 
by the royal seal or stamp). They were all really proprietary 
grants, and usually of small extent. They were heritable and 
transferable 10 . 

§ 10 . — Subordinate tenures : — those flj due to original position . 

Subordinate to these actual proprietary interests in land, are to 
be found a variety of secondary tenures to which it is not easy to 
.assign a precise place, or to say whether they are more properly 
classed as subordinate proprietary rights, or tenant rights of a pri- 
vileged character. There can scarcely be a doubt that the vast 
majority of the resident “cultivators ” of Bengal who now appear 
as “raiyats ” under the zamuidars, would have become land-owners, 
or privileged tenants, at least, had the village system survived. 
Hence the strong desire that has been felt to secure their position, 
and the anxiety of some (to whose opinion I have already alluded) 
that the benefit of the settlement should extend to fixing the 
raiyat's payment to the “ landlord,” as well as the “ landlord's ” to 
the State. 

It is hardly any wonder, then, that the more powerful or en- 
terprising of the original owners of the soil — some perhaps being 
the old headmen of the villages — should have succeeded in making 
terms with the zamfndar, or even with the Local Governors and 
other authorities, and getting grants or agreements which secured 
to them a fixed position intermediate between that of superior pro- 
prietor and of mere cultivating tenant. 

Very commonly these intermediate tenures became “ mazquri ” 
(or dependent) taluqs — holdings which *were heritable and trans- 
ferable, and for which a fixed and not enhanceable rent was to* be 
paid to the superior. 

“ Muqarrari ” and " istimrdri ” tenures are of the same kind ; 

10 See Regulation XXXVII of 1793, section 15, 1st clause. All these resemble 
what are colled *• mu’dff ” iu Upper India. 

P 
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their names have reference to the perpetual (istimrkri) duration of* 
the tenure, and to the fixity (muqarrari) of the rent to be paid. 1 
A “ gantlif ” is also a heritable and perpetual tenancy of this kind, 
the rent being fixed. 

§ 11 . — Those (2) due to engagements for clearing waste or 
. improving estates partly waste . 

A number of under-tenures also arise in connection with con- 
tracts made by a landlord to clear and cultivate some waste portion 
of the estate 2 . Here it would be necessary, according to the more 
remote position of the waste and the difficulty of reclaiming it, to 
hold out strong inducements to some persons to take jangalbtfri 
(clearing) leases and ijara (corruptly “izara”), long leases on light 
terms. The hawala of Eastern Bengal is a tenure of a similar kind. 
The student will here remember how strong is the feeling of rights 
among the natives of India, derived from the fact that the occu- 
pant is the man who actually cleared the land \ — even though such a 
pioneer should be confessedly only grantee of a superior proprietor. 

§ 12 . — Those (3) due to arrangemerrts for collecting rents . 

But a largo class of under-tenures has been created by the land- 
lord, on the principle which induced the Government in the first 
instance to appoint the zamfndar himself. t 

1 The tenure might be istimrari alone, i.e. f perpetunl ns in time, but liable to 

re-assessment of rent, or (and move commonly) it was both istimran and muqarrari, 
“ A muqarrari -istimrari is a subordinate transferable and hereditary tenure of the first 
degree intermediate between the zalnindar and the cultivator. The holder occupies 
the same position towards the zamfndar or other superior as the zamiudur does to the 
State. These tenures are liable to sale in execution of a decree for arrears of rent, 
and purchasers acquire them free from all incumbrances created by tho outgoing 
bolder (with certain exceptions in favour of cultivating tenants). They have their 
origin in the needs of the landlord who wishes to raise money, or in a desire to make 
provision for relatives or old servants, or for the settlement of a dispute with a large 
under-tenant. * * * * * The larger kinds of muqarrari- istimran exist- 

ing from before the permanent settlement are called taluqs.” — ( Statistical Account, 
Vol. XIV, pages 139-40.) 

2 All these under-tenures have many varieties. In Tipperab I ftpd mention of 
about sixty kinds of taluqs, called “ inushakhsi, takhsfsf, agat, muqafat, chauhaddf, 
bandobasti, and bo forth ; so also with liawalAs ; they are mirds (hereditary) qaimi, 
karari (conditional), Ac., &c. 
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It was especially after the permanent settlement, that the most 
numerous class of sub-tenures of this kind, called “patm 8 ,” sprang 
up. Just as the Government had given up all claim to vary its 
demand with the capability of - the laud, and took a fixed revenue, 
leaving the surplus profits to tlie land-owner, so, many zammdars 
became content in their turn to abandon direct connection with 
their lands, and to create sub- tenures in favour of persons who 
undertook to make them fixed rental payments. The zamfndar 
usually took a fee or lump sum down, on granting the patni, 
thus discounting the increase which future years might other- 
wise have brought him in. These “ patnis” were created in such 
numbers, that as early as 1819 a special Regulation on the sub- 
ject was passed. The preamble to the Regulation VIII of that 
year, informs us that these sub-tenures originated on the estate of 
the Raja of Bard wan. The Regulation declared their validity, 
and enabled the landlord to recover his rent from the patmdar almost 
with same powers as Government possessed in recovering against 
the zamfndar himself. This Regulation is still in force 3 4 , and the 
patni tenures are now extremely common in all the permanently 
settled districts. 

“ The process of sub-in feudation,” says Air. Macncile, “ has not 
terminated with patnidars or ijaradars : dar-patnis and dar-ijaras 
(*.<?., a ‘ patni 9 of a ‘patni'), and even further subordinate 
tenures, have been created in great numbers. These tenures 
and under-tenures often comprise defined tracts of land ; but the 
more common practice has been to sub-let certain aliquot shares of 
the whole superior tenure, the consequence of which is that the 
tenants in any particular village of an estate now very usually pay 
their rents to two, or many more than two, different masters, so 
many annas in the rupee to each fi . 

3 Or “ patni taluq,” more properly *• pattaiu." The holder is called patmdar. 
See Macneile’s Memorandum, page 15. 

4 In connection with Beugal Act VIII of 1865. 

6 Macneile’s Memorandum, § 12. This lias led to a great difficulty, on which subject 
a further chapter will be found in the Memorandum (Fractional payments of rent— 
Chapter XVII). In the Ambdla division of the Punjab, we see something of the 
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In most cases, then, the sub-tenures of the 'present day (which 
do not represent a virtual recognition of some older right) resolve 
themselves into a right to collect, or rather to receive, rent. The 
land-owner, not wishing for trouble, grants a permanent j mini, or 
if he is doubtful of his lessee, takes security and gives what is 
called a zar-i-peshgi lease 0 . The sub -tenure-holder then collects 
the rents. When he ceases to care about doing so, he, in his 
turn, bargains with another to make good something less than the 
amount lie has been able to realise. Each deduction, in .fact, re- 
presents the price of the grantor's immunity from the risk and 
trouble of collecting the rents, and consequently the profit to be * 
enjoyed (enhanced by such extras as he can get) by the sub- 
tenure-holder. 

In the above description, the reader will have noticed the total 
absence of anything indicating a survival of an indigenous or cus- 
tomary system of holding land. The great -tenure- holders are za- 
imndars, taluqdars, or jagfrdars — all terms derived from the Muham- 
madan revenue or administrative organisation; the sub-tenures are 
nearly all expressed in terms often derived from the Arabic and 
Persian, and indicate rather the artificial nature of the tenancy, — its ’ 
perpetuity, the fixity of its obligatory payments, its object, or its 
extent, — than anything else. And these tenures prevail over the 
whole of JJengal proper, wherever the permanent settlement extend- 
ed. Here the village organisation, never of the more powerful 
joint-type which has survived so many vicissitudes in Northern 
India, gave way before the Revenue system of the Mughal con- 
querors, and lauded rights soon came to be expressed in terms 

same kind : — old Sikh jaglrs now held by a multitude of sharers. Ilere the pro- 
prietors of the soil would he harassed if they had to pay a separate 'fraction to each 
Bharer. The settlement, therefore, compelled the sharers to appoint a representative 
(culled “ Sirkarda ”) who receives the jagird&r’s portion in tho lump and distributes 
it. 

8 Zar-i-peshgi, — literally “ money in advance.” Tho lease is cither a grant of the 
right of collecting tlic rents of a certain area, with an advance paid down as security 
(Statistical Account , Vols. XI-XII), or a lease to repay by the collection of rent, 
debts already incurred by the proprietor, or a louu which ho takes on granting the 
lease. Such leases ure also called (( tjud-bhurna ” or “sadhua putawa.” 
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of the new system. There is scarcely, therefore, any opportunity, save 
perhaps in the eastern districts covered with jungle, for the survival 
of ancient or peculiar methods of land-holding, and the preserva- 
tion of old localised and characteristic terms. 

§ 13 . — Small proprietorships in Bihar . 

But in the Bihar districts the village system had not completely 
disappeared ; and here we find, besides the tenures above described, 
some which indicate a certain survival of an earlier economy.^ The 
chief survival, that of the village ollicers, will be noticed under the 
head of “ Revenue Officials.” I have already made some remarks 
on the small size of the estates in Bihar. The fact is that in some 
of these districts, for the first time, we find the original owner in 
possession, and his position confirmed. “ The petty landlords of 
the districts, who generally belonged to the Bablian or military 
Brahman caste, were probably the descendants of those who, before 
the Muhammadan conquest, held those lands by military tenure 
from the Hindu kings 7 .” 

The amils or Government revenue collectors did not, as a rule, 
succeed in ousting them and becoming zamindars in their place ; 
but the “ malik,” as the owner is called, retained the management 
and paid over all his rents to the ainil (just in fact as the zamindars 
at first did), except 10 per cent, which he was allowed. In most 
cases, at permanent settlement, the old “ nrilik ” was recognised as 
the zamindar-proprietor and settled with. In some cases, however, 
as might be expected, the Musalman officials and grantees had 
succeeded in ousting or reducing the maliks and becoming proprie- 
tors in their place ; but it is curious that the old proprietary charac- 
ter was so strong that the new-comer almost invariably paid an* * ex- 
proprietary allowance,” or malikana, to the older family : and at 
settlement, in cases where it was not possible to restore them, the 
malikana allowance was, by the terms of settlement, still continued. 

The sub-tenures in these districts do not materially differ from 
those I have already described, and we find the same system of 

7 Statistical Account , Vol. XI, pages 95 and 125. 
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ij6r£s, istimrarf-muqarrarls, and so forth, with sub-leases called “ kat- 
kina" and “ thika.” 

It is remarkable, however, that in many cases, where the estates 
are small, there are few or no intermediate tenures 8 . The pro- 
prietors are able to manage the estates themselves, and cannot 
afford the luxury of foregoing’ a part of their rental to secure the 
remainder without trouble. 

In some places “ shikmi” tenures are found, which in fact con- 
sists small alienations of parts of revenue-free holdings : when 
these holdings lapse and become liable to assessment, the sliikmi 
remains as a kind of tenant under the zammdar with whom the 
land is settled 9 . 

In several of the districts " ghatwali ” tenures are found, such as 
will be described further on. There are also numerous free ten- 
ures for the support of religious objects, Hindu ol’ Muhammadan ; 
such are called’ brahmottar, shivottar, pirottar, liazrat, dargah, &c. 
These arc all tenures with something of a proprietary character. 

§ 14. — Tenants . 

The subject of tenants in Bengal generally can best be dealt 
with when I come to speak briefly of the Ilent Law. Here I will 
only say that they are divided into two main cesses — tenants with 
occupancy rights and tenants-at-will. 

In most Bihar districts the tenants are called ie jotdars.” Rents 
by division of produce arc still very common 10 . Thus in Gaya I find 
the " naqdi ” tenants are those who pay money, and they are called 
“ shikmi 39 if permanent, and “ chikath 33 if ou a temporary contract. 
The “ bhaoli 33 is the tenancy by division of produce ; classified into 
“ danabandi 33 when the division is pursuant to an estimate or 
appraisement of the standing crop, and “ agor-batai 33 if by division 
of the grain when threshed out. 


h As in Tirhut . — Statistical Account , Vol, XIII, pngc 110, 

9 As in Hunger . — Statistical Account, Vol. XV', page 117. “ Shikmi ” is from the 
Persiau shikam , the belly ; — one tenure iiiniilc the other. 

. w And the condition of the tenantry wretched, as a consequence. 
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§ 15 . — Tenures of the second class depending on natural features , fyc. 

Such being a brief description of the tenures and under-tenures 
which had their origin in the old Revenue system, I may now 
pass on to consider the second group of tenures, which depend on 
customs of village organisation or bn the natural features of the 
country. Such tenures will be found most frequently in districts 
where the village organisation is not altogether forgotten. 

The Orissa districts, and those of the Chutiya Nagpur division, 
will afford examples. A partial survival in Bihar has just heen 
noticed. 

In the Western Dwars and in the Chittagong district, covered 
with luxuriant vegetation, we shall see more peculiarities of 
tenure, dependent on the clearing of land and the association of 
persons for this purpose. The same kind of tenures will also more 
conspicuously appear in the districts now forming the separate pro- 
vince of Assam. These tenures can best be described by localities. 

§ 16. — Orissa . 

The Orissa districts on the coast side of the hills exhibited in 
the parts further inland, something of the same features as the 
Tributary Mahals which occupy the hilly country. These tracts, 
it will be rcmembeiped 1 , were possessed by chiefs whose estate was 
called a “qilaV* The tributary chiefships are not within the limits 
of the revenue-settled districts, but several chiefs having a similar 
position within the districts became zamindars. In other parts 
there were no chiefs, but a proprietary position was conveyed by a 
settlement made with the most prominent men. 

Among the tenures subordinate to these zamiudari tenures, arc 
the holdings which are the right of the headman called “ muqad- 
dam” (or pradlian in the south). Other village officials, who seem 
to have been accountants, are also recognised ; and in right of these 
offices, are the tenures of the sarbarakar (or parsathi in the south) . 
These tenures are practically proprietary. But that of the sar- 


1 See page 196, ante . 
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barakar (parsathi) was recognised at Settlement as hereditary, only 
when possession had been uninterrupted for a term previous to 
annexation in 1803. It is not alienable without the zammd&r's 
consent. The sarbarakar can also be ousted at any time from his 
official position, in case of mismanagement proved to the satisfac- 
tion of the Collector. 

Another kind of secondary tenure, which .seems to have arisen 
from sales of waste land to intending colonists, is called “ khari- 
dfidan” 

The consequence of these customs was, that at Settlement the 
villages were for the most part separate estates, in which there 
were well-defined superior and subordinate proprietary interests, — 
the zamindar first, and below him the muqaddam, the pradhan, and 
so forth ; under them again were tenants in two classes known as 
“ than! ” or resident, and “ pai ” or non-resident. The former paid 
rent at high rates, but looked for their means of livelihood, not to 
the land which they cultivated .for the landlord, but to plots which 
they held separately and free of rent. All the land will then be 
either “ sir/' the special holding 2 of the proprietor or sub-pro- 
prietor, and tenanted lands, held by than! or pai cultivators. 

§ 17. — Chuiiyd Nagpur ^ 

In the districts of. this division we shall find examples of nearly 
every kind of tenure ; that arising out of the village organisation, 
that created to defray the expense of protection from hill robbers, 
and that arising from special measures to promote the cultivation 
of wild and waste country. In some instances where the whole 
district, or some large estate on it, is still owned by a Raja or 
chief, who is in the position of superior proprietor, we may find 
tenures created by the chief with the object of providing for the 
maintenance of his brothers or other relations. An example of this 

* The tenant who held tbe “ sfr ” land of the proprietor is called Ch£ndn£dar. 
Thin! tenants (and also Ch&ndn&darB) have their rents fixed for the term of settle- 
ment.— (Stack’s Memorandum on Temporary Settlements, 1880, page 582.) 
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may be found in Ramgarh or Ilazaribagh. The chiefs created also 
various tenures for the greater facility of realising their revenue ; 
thus in the estates we find “ taluqs ” and " ihtimams, ” ijard and 
muqarrari leases ; -tenures of this kind I have already noticed, as 
seeming invariably to follow the creation of great estates under our 
system. 

The tenures which arise from the necessity of finding mainten- 
ance for members of the family arc spoken of as “kharaposh.” A 
grant of this nature also is the €< hakimali ” or grant for the 
support of the hakim or chiefs second brother. 

In the hilly tracts the “service” grants are called “ghat- 
wali ” and “ digwari. ” They were made to reward exertion and 
to support the police force necessary for keeping open the hill 
passes and protecting the lands at the foot of the hills against 
robbers. . 

The holdings derived from the grants* to clear and cultivate 
the waste are known as ^jangalbdri,” “ nay&badi,” &c. In the 
Manbhum district I find mention of a tenure called “ jalkar ” 
or “ jalsazan,” which indicates a holding of as much land as can be 
irrigated by damming up the head of a ravine in the low hills, and 
so obtaining a tank of water. 

In December 1880, a very interesting “ Official Paper ” appeared 
in the Calcutta Gazette , describing the tenures in part of the 
Lohardagga District. 

This describes the procedure for the settlement and record of 
the rights under the “ Chutiya Nagpur Tenures Act” (Bengal Act 
II of 1869). The value of such a legislative provision will be 
evident from the existence of these curious tenures. 

A shall make no apology for entering into considerable detail 
^\>ut this tract of country, because though the incidents here 
recorded relate to certain Kol tribes called “ Munda ” and “ Oraon,” 
they have their counterpart in many, other parts of India, and are 
peculiarly interesting and instructive. Here we are, in fact, intro- 
duced to the original state of village landholdings ; and we can trace 
clearly the influence of one of two great causes of change in landed 
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interests, which I alluded to in the introductory sketch, namely, the 
advent of a Raja taking possession of the country and modifying 
all its customs of landholding. 

Originally, it would seem, these Kol tribes formed villages of 
ancient Hindu type. The " village staff" consisted of a Munda or 
headman ; and here, besides the secular headman, there was a 
spiritual head-man called “Pahan.” There were also the usual staff 
of communal artisans and servants, the water-carrier, the priest's 
assistant, the barber, the potter, and the washerman. They were 
remunerated by dues in grain or small holdings in land. The 
headmen were the representatives of the original clearers of the 
land and founders of the village. The tenure of the original 
owners was called “khuut kati " (tenure on strength of original 
clearing), and the land so occupied was* called the “khuut." The 
village lands then consisted of (a) lands held iu the khuut kati 
tenure by the families of the secular and spiritual headmen ; (b) 
lands held by tenants who paid a portion of the produce to the 
headmen,* and (c) lands known as “bliut keta," and by similar 
names, implying fields set apart for the service of spirits, divinities, 
&c., who were supposed to watch over the families and secure good 
crops to the village. 

For mutual support and protection, these villages were grouped 
in circles called “ parhfi," and a chief called a “ mauki " presided 
over the group. He was probably a successful village headman who 
acquired a certain influence and was elected as the general protector. 
He appears to have held lands for his support in several villages, 
but had no equal or regularly levied contribution from all. In 
process of time, however, a N&gvansi (Rajput) Raja appeared, who 
reduced the country to subjection, and then the change began. In 
the first place the Raja took certain lands as his own special demesne ; 
then he granted estates to his relatives and minor chiefs, Kunwars 
and Thakurs ; and as he found the original village owners 
liable to resist his acts, ho called in the assistance of foreigners, to 
whom he granted “ jagir " estates, requiring of them military 
service. Many similar grants were also made to Brahmans, though 
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their service was religious, not military ; namely, to civilise the tribes 
or convert them to Hinduism. 

These new grantees may, in some instances, have taken up 
unoccupied lands; but in many more they came as landlords over 
the heads of the original village-owners. 

The same system afterwards received a further development 
owing to an accidental circumstance. It would seem that North 
Indian traders came down with horses, brocades, and other wares 
which were tempting to the semi-barbarous Raja, who accordingly 
was fleeced by the traders and got heavily into debt. As he could 
not pay in cash, he began to give out thikas or leases, by which, in 
fact, the creditors were put in charge of certain tracts of land and 
allowed to realise the State revenues, and so repay themselves. 

It is not diflicult to imagine how very soon these chiefs, foreign 
grantees, and farmers, seized on the lands and gradually became 
landlords, reducing the village-owners to the position of being their 
tenants. 

In the first instance, no doubt, the Raja had no design of in- 
terfering with the villages : having acquired certain lands for him- 
self, he was content with levying a certain contribution all round. 
But when he introduced his grantees, they gradually worked that 
change which, in taking a general survey of tenures in India, we 
have already noticed to be inevitable. 

We can thus trace back the history of the features of the land 
tenure as they exist at the present day. 

First there is the Raj-lias, — the land in the royal demesne and 
■held by the Raja's tenants. Next there is the Manjhf-has (or the 
manjhi-angs) land, consisting of the estates in which the Thakurs, 
Kumvars, jagirdars, thikadars, and others established themselves, 
getting hold of the best lands for themselves. But the chiefs and 
grantees could not absorb the entire right in these lands. The ancestral 
communities representing the original village founders (khunt kat) 
were still strong enough to retain much of their original holdings 8 , 

8 The headman’s holding being still called “ mundaf ” or “ mahtoaf ” according 
to locality. 
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and the superstitions of the grantee bade him leave alone the 
“ bhut-klieta” or religious holdings, if he did not respect any 
others. These two excepted and preserved ancient tenures re- 
mained* as “ bhuinhari” lands 4 . 

In .the manjhi-has lands there are two grades of interest: 
there is the superior, and the actual cultivator, who may be merely a 
located tenant, or some person who had a closer connection with the 
land and. a right of occupancy 5 6 . 

There may be bhmnluiri lands also in the manjhf-has, or in 
the royal demesne. The bhumldtrs arc now considered as subordinate 
proprietors to the chief or the superior, whoever he may be : they never 
sunk to the position of mere tenants 0 . These tenures are of course 
heritable. Non-religious lands arc alienable with consent of the pro- 
prietary family. Religious (or bhut-kheta) lands are not alienable, 
they are held by the Pahan or village-priest for the time being, and 
the priest is also the trustee or guardian of the sacred groves or 
“ sarnas.” 

It would naturally be supposed that all these bhuinhars, being 
really proprietors, would hold rent-free as regards the later coming 
landlord ; but the power which enabled the landlord to reduce 
them to a subordinate place also cuabled him to exact a certain 
payment, though not a full rent, which had to be adjusted at the 
Settlement proceedings under the Act. 


4 The religious holdings or bhnfc kheta which form part; of the bhuinhnrf hinds, 
are divided into d&likatari, panibhura, and bhut-kheta. The panibhara (which is a 
holding for religious meuial service) includes the “ murghi-pakowa/' plots held by 

persons as a reward for the duty of cooking fowls on the occasion of religious feasts 
and ceremonies. 

6 “Tcnants-at-will” who cultivate on a “saika,” agreement by which the pro- 
duce is shared, have no right of occupancy. Tenants of the other kind are rewarded 
with certain grants of land called “ bhet-kheta, ” * sometimes on the estate itself, 
sometimes in the Rdj-hns lands. 

6 There may be occupancy tenants, as, for example, immigrants who first cleared 
the lands on which they settled, but who, not being Kols or members of the original 
khdnt proprietary families, never held land on the khunt katf tenure, or became bhtifn- 
h£rs. They are called kdrkdrBj they hold for three years rent-free, and then at half 
rates. 
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These "rents” were not acquired without some difficulty. 
There have been constant discontents, and in 1832 and 1858 there 
. were open outbreaks. 

The bhumhars at first were required only to render service to 
the chiefs, sitcli as giving three days' labour in digging, in cutting 
wood, iu carrying so many loads of grass, bamboos, or the personal 
luggage of the chief. In time, small money or grain rents were 
exacted. 

The theory is that a bhuinhar can never lose his right, and 
that if he goes away, owing to oppression, poverty, or other 
cause, his descendants may return and claim without limit of 
time. 

The Tenures Act could not recognise this absolutely, as it would 
be obviously impracticable ; it therefore fixed a period qf twenty 
years for absentees to return and make good their claim. 

Another curious question arises with reference to bhuinhar 
lands, which I must allude to because it throws light on the question 
of the waste lands and who owns them. 

In many cases we have seen that the village-owners have occu- 
pied a definite area, waste and all, the waste being the joint property 
of the whole body. In such cases, it is only where there are large ' 
ranges of hills or great wastes not included in village areas, or where 
the villages claimed a large excess of waste for which they had 
no use, aud probably no real claim, that such waste remained at 
the disposal of the State or paramount power. Now it seems that 
originally the Kol villages consisted partly of high land, which 
was waste and only partly or occasionally cultivated, and partly 
of low lands on which rice is grown, aud which naturally were the 
first to be occupied. The bhuinhars claim that under the original 
village constitution, a definite area was allotted to each village, 
both of upland waste (“ tanr”) and rice land. 

But as the former was not so definitely occupied as the latter, 
when the village constitution was overborne by the Raja and the 
chiefs, it naturally became a question whether the bhuinhari tenure 
should now be recoguised over the uplands as well as over 'the rice- 
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fields. The question bad to be determined by the .settlement, 
according to the actual facts of occupation 7 . 

Any bhumhar may, of course, also hold land in another character, 
as an ordinary tenant in the Manjhi-has or Raj -has lands. 

In the Raj -has lands there may now be a chief who has become 
zamindar or superior landlord, or the Government may represent 
the superior estate ; all the cultivators are in either case regarded 
as raiyats or tenants, and are called by various names, such as utakdr, 
korkar, chatwa, &c. ; some having occupancy rights. 

The reader will readily understand how this system of gradual 
modification of the old tenures, and the growth of rights in a 
superior grade, has given rise to perpetual rivalries between the 
old and new classes of tenure-holders. The new-comers encroached, 
imposed cesses, and seized on ancient holdings, dispossessing the 
original owners, when they were weak; while in their turn the 
bhumhars tried to claim lands which they had long lost, and not 
unnaturally clung to traditional rights, which had really become 
obliterated past practical recognition by any law court or settle- 
ment authority. All this demanded a system of local enquiry 
and careful securing by record, of the rights to which each class 
seemed equitably entitled. A Special Commission was accordingly 
created by Bengal Act II of I860 8 . It qan hardly be expected that 
so difficult a task should be carried out perfectly, or that the old 
bhumhars would be content to accept the inevitable outcome of years 
of change and development. But there is no doubt that great good 
has been effected. 

§ 18 . — Tenures in the Sonidl Pprgatias*. 

In order to describe the tenures, this district should be divided 
into three sections. First, there is the narrow strip bordering 

7 Should it not; appear that the hhumli&rs practically had not occupied the waste, 
still they would be allowed certain rights of user, of pasture, and wood-cutting. 

* The Act proposes to deal with the rights on the Manjhi-has lands and the 
rights of bhumhars, not with tenants on Raj-has lands. 

0 For this information I am indebted to Mr. W. Oldham, the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, who kindly prepared a memorandum for me. 
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on the old established districts of Murshidabad, Bnbbura, and 
Bhfigalpur : these lands are •permanently settled under zamindars, 
and exhibit just the same features of tenures as the ordiuary dis- 
tricts. The zamindars have here, as elsewhere, created the usual 
subordinate tenures for the realisation of their income, and we find 
the " patnidar ” and the muqarraridar, and various forms of “ tlrika- 
dar ” or rent-farmer. 

But two special features have been recognised ; these various 
tenure-holders must always collect these rents through the village 
headman, and all the “ raiyats ” or cultivators have permanent 
holdings, unless they are sub-tenants or cultivating labourers under 
other raiyats. 

Next in order comes the jungle tract, which is principally occu- 
pied by the Sontals, who have emigrated and occupied nearly the 
wholfi of it, and spread into the valleys alid lower portions of the 
third section — the hill tract or Daman-i-Koh. 

This second section is owned mostly by zamindars who retained 
the superior proprietary title, and employ the usual means of sub- 
leases, &c., in realising their rents. 

Wherever the estates border on the hills, the landlords have 
created ghatwali holdings to reward service in protecting the hill 
passes and keeping theta against robbers. This tenure is found to 
exist in Chutiya NsiJjpur, the Central Provinces, and Berar, wher- 
ever there are hill tracts. In part of Sontalia, around Deogarh, 
however, the ghatwali tenures have a somewhat peculiar origin. 
This tenure is so curious that I shall extract in extemo the account 
kindly sent me by Mr. Oldham : — 

“ It was the practice throughout the district, and in tlio portions transferred 
from Birbhuin, Bhagalpur, or Murshidabdd, for the great zamindars to assign grants 
of land, generally at the edges of their estates, in selected passes (ghats) or other 
spots suited for ‘forts to check the incursions of" the forest tribes, as ’the 
remuneration of the person or family entrusted with the guardianship of the pass, 
and of the specified number of armed retainers whom he was bound to maintain. 

“ This was the general character of the ghatwali tenure. The grants were 
rent-freo. The grantees held while they performed the conditions of their grant. 
The establishments of retainers varied much in size, according to the purpose for 
which they were wanted, and the extent of the lands assigned varied in proportion. 
Some of the holders wero wardons of extensive inarches, and their successors at this 
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day occupy the position of considerable zumfnd&rs. Other grants were merely for 
the purpose of checking the ravages of wild feasts ; one in particular was given 
for the destruction of elephants. 

“ In the Bhagalpur district the grants were considered “police lands/* and 
when the need for the grantee’s services passed away, they were resumed by Govern 
men! and held for some time as Government estates. One proprietor, however, 
appealed against this mode of dealing with them, and the Privy Council decreed 
that he, and not the Government, had the right of resumption ; and most of those 
resumed have been restored and absorbed in the zammdarfs of which they formed 
a part. 

“ In the part of the district which once belonged to Bfrbhum, no resumption or 
restoration has taken place. The grants, with un exception to be noticed, are of 
small extent, and are still held as rent-free hinds, and a nominal service rendered for 
them. Many of them have changed hands by salo and by encroachment, though 
such alienations are not recognised or permitted when known by Government. 

“ An exception to the ghatwall as thus geneially described, is the sub-division of 
Deogarb, which consists entirely of ghatwall tenures of a distinct kind. This country, 
which consisted of a forest tract, amid which rise precipitous, isolated hills, was 
held by a number of Bliui^a chieftains of an aboriginal or semi -aboriginal race, and 
was conquered by tlic Muhammadan sovereign of Bfrbhum about A D. 100(3. The 
conquerors, however, were never able to bring the tract into complete subjection, 
and at last effected a compromise with the Bliuiya chiefs, under which the latter 
were to hold half of their respective tenures rent-free, on condition of their main- 
taining retainers and performing the services of warden of the marches as above 
described. Engagements on both sides were never properly fulfilled, and in A.1). 
1813 the Government finally intervened and concluded an arrangement with the 
gliatwdls by which their quota of rent was paid directly to itself, and they- 
w-ere still hound to render, what the Government of the day styled, their police duties. 

“ Their system of sub-tenures coincides with that existing in the precisely similar 
tenures in the Chutiya Nagpur division, on which Deogarh abuts. They held watch 
and ward, and maintained militia and police, aud farmed out each village to a person 
called mustdjir, on whom fell fiscal responsibilities only. These fnrmcrships became 
hereditary, and consequently at settlement the. holders were unwilling to accept 
the lower status and more onerous duties, as well as the restrictions as to sale 
and transfer, fixed for the village headman. They made an application to the 
Government, which conceded in return the right of sale to mustajirs of certain 
specified villages.** 

Subordinate to the zamfndars in this second or “ jungle” 
section of the district, the villages have a regular hierarchy of 
hereditary officials. In each village is a headman or mdnjhi (when 
the village is uot Sontal the headman is called pradhdn or mustajir 
according to the locality). Several villages form a “chakla” 
with a chakladar or prarnanik over them. Over several chakladars 
again is the des-inaujhi (these have now uo functions, but are still 
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remembered). Lastly, over a whole pargana is the “parganait. ,J 
In the Daman-i-koh or hill tract where the Sontfils have occupied 
the lower hills and valleys, this official is regularly recognised by 
Government ; he not only gets a commission of 2 per cent, on all ren t 
punctually paid, but also an allowance from each village. Outside 
the Daman-i-koh, he is only locally recognised and sometimes does 
not exist at all. 

Many of these officials have rent-free or lightly-assessed lands, 
held in virtue of the office : the holding is spoken of as “ man ” 
or jagir. Thus the headman’s land is “ manjhiman,” The village 
watch (“ gorait ” ) and some others also, hold “ chakafan ” lands 
as remuneration for their services. In tlie Sontal villages there arc 
also the usual tenures for priests, and grants for religious purposes 
may be found under the name of " Sivahotra ” (Siva’s plot), &c. 

In the third section of the district — the hill portion called 
Daman-i-koh — the level portions in the valleys have been occupied 
by Sontals exhibiting the same village system as already described. 
It is curious to remark that these people apply the term “zamin '* 
land (which they corrupt into “jami”) only to level (rice) land. 
In the hills and along the slopes and ridges, the old hill (Kolharian) 
tribes still hold their own: they live by “jum” or temporary 
and shifting cultivation. 10 In theory, in this section, all the land 
belongs to Government, and the people are “ raiyats.” I have 
before mentioned that this is due to the withdrawal of the tract 
from the Regulations and from the settlement, owing to continual 
disturbances between the Hindustani landowners in the plains and 
the people in the hills. To this day Government takes no revenue 
from the pahariya ; on the contrary, it allows certain pensions to the 
chiefs called “Sardars” and to their deputies or “ Naibs,” and to 
the m&njhis or headmen of tribal sections. 

Though the Government has never formally recognised any 
proprietary right besides its own in the Daman-i-koh, it has never 
interfered with the people who treat the hills as their property. 


Q 


10 Locally called “Kurowa buri." 
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"Every hill," says Mr, Oldham, “ is claimed as private property, 
and tlie hills are bought and sold." 

The whole of Sonialia is, as I have said, settled under Regu- 
lation 111 of 1S72 and Act XXXVII of 1855 1 . The Regula- 
tion contains a special rule about the waste and forest land , 
providing that excess waste may be excluded under certain 
circumstances from the defined village area. The provisions of 
section 15 should be referred to for detail. As a matter of fact, 
the Government has attempted no interference with the upper hills, 
but exercises a certain amount of protection over the forest in the 
lower ranges, by rules made under the old Forest Act of 1865. 

§ 19. — The tenures in jungle districts:— Chittagong. 

The tenures that are found in the districts which were orisrin- 
ally covered with dense tropical jungle, have, as might be ex- 
pected, reference to the arduous task of clearing . For example, in 
Chittagong : here a number of settlers, each group under its own 
chief, took up such plots of land as it suited them to clear; and 
a group of such clearings was called a “ taraf." The subjects or 
followers of other leaders also settled in the vicinity; and so it 
happened that the lands belonging to the various tarafs were very 
much mixed up : each holder only knew what taraf he belonged to, 
because he came under such a leader or captain who was his 
tarafdar. When the permanent settlement took effect, those 
“ tarafdars" were recognised as the oivners of the lands in their 
tarafs. Many of the tarafs originated in the location of bodies of 
troops by the first Muhammadan conquerors who were granted 
land instead of pay, to support them. These people were then 
allowed to remain on the land ; only they were assessed to revenue 
when the jagir was resumed and the service no longer required. 
And the other tarafs originating in non-military settlements, were 
required to aid in the general defence, and held their tarafs in 
jdgir in consequence. Thus it happened that all the tarafs consisted 

1 And its Revenue Administration is supervised direct by Government in the 
Revenue Department, not by tbc Board of Revenue. 
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of holdings granted by area. These were permanently settled and 
are of course full proprietary tenures. But at a later date clearing 
leases called jangalburi and patitabadi were granted by the Collect- 
ors, and far more numerous plots of cultivation were also occupied 
by mere encroachment. All such lands (other than the perma- 
nently settled €t tarafs ”) were spoken of as “Nau-&bad" (newly 
cultivated) and none of them were formally recognised as proprie- 
tary tenures. The question of their exact position long remained 
doubtful, and I have described on a preceding page (194) how it 
was ultimately settled. 

§ 20 . — The Western Dwdrs. 

In part of Jalpaigurf (the Western Dwars) we find the settlers 
called jotdars, and lands occupied called “ jot.” The jotdar is 
not recognised as the absolute proprietor of his holding 2 . Tem- 
porary cultivating leases given out by the Government officers are 
spoken of as " hal." 

The country is regarded as a Government estate, the jotdar 
being the permanent occupant with a heritable and transferable title. 

Tenants on a fixed lease are called here “ chukanidars.” A 
cc raiyat” means a man who is allowed to cultivate for one year. 
*Praja" is .the ordinary cultivator paying a produce rent, while 
those who agree for a*money rent are called “ thikadar.” 

§ 2 1 - Waste-land lenses. 

Among the tenures that are founded on the clearance of the 
waste or jungle land, I suppose I should include those derived from 
the various leases and grants made by the British Government 
under the different “ Waste Land Rules." In these cases, however, 
terms of the grant must be looked to for the nature of the tenure. 
Such grants were made chiefly in the Sundarbans and in Darjiling. 

2 According to the Bhutan custom the jot cannot be alienated to the prcjudico 
of one of the family who would succeed on the deceaso of the jotdar. Mortgages 
also are only temporary. It would seem also that it was not the custom to sell the 
jot for arrears of revenuo under Bhutan rule. See Statistical Account of Bengal, 
Vol. X, page 284. # 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE REVENUE OFFICIALS, BUSINESS, AND PROCEDURE. 

Section I. — Officials. 

§ 1 .— The Board of Revenue . 

At the head of the Revenue Administration, and with con- 
trol over all grades of officials below it, is the Board of Revenue, con- 
sisting of two Members with two Secretaries. 

The Board of Revenue existed as far back as 1772, when it was 
composed of the President and Members of Council at the Presi- 
dency head-quarters. In 1781 it was remodelled as a “ Committee 
of Revenue." 

When the districts further north were annexed, it was intended 
that separate Boards of Revenue should be constituted for each group, 
and a Regulation was passed for the purpose. This law (Regula- 
tion III of 1822) contemplated one Board for the Lower Provinces, 
another to be called the Board for the Central Provinces with 
authority over part of Bandelkhand, Benares, ?nd Cawnpore; while 
a third Board was to have authority over the Western Provinces. 

In 1829 (by Regulation I) this plan was modified for the last 
time: “the Board of Revenue for the Lower Provinces 1 " alone re- 
mained, and the functions of the other Boards were made over to 
Commissioners, who now preside over the Revenue Administration 
of divisions (groups of two or three or more districts) and are 
subject to the control of the Board. 

A Regulation of 1811’ (still in force) enabled the Government 
to empower any Member of the Board to exercise all or any of the 
powers of the whole Board. 

1 Tins is the official title of the Board at the present day. The whole history of 
the Bengal officials may be found clearly summarised in the introduction to tho 
Administration Report, 1872-73. * 
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The North-Western Districts— Benares and those beyond— were 
afterwards made into a separate province; aud then .came under the 
Board of Revenue of that Lieutenant-Governorship, 

§ 2 , — The Commissioners. 

The Commissioners appointed in 1829 were at first, beside their 
revenue powers, invested with judicial powers, both civil and cri- 
minal. Separate Civil and Sessions Judges were* however, after- 
wards appointed; and the Commissioners are now solely Revenue and 
Executive Superintendents. 

Under the Commissioners of the divisions are the Collectors of 
districts, their assistants aud deputies. 

§ 3.—~ The Bengal c district * f Sub -divisions. 3 

The district in Bengal is the unit of administration just as it 
is in other provinces. 

At present each district is split up into a number of sub-divw 
sions, each of which is presided over by an Assistant Magistrate 
and Collector, or a Joint-Magistrate and Deputy Collector in sub- 
ordination to the Magistrate and Collector of the district. Uncoven- 
anted Officers, designated “ Deputy Magistrates and Collectors,” 
were appointed under* Regulation IX of 1833 ; they were to help the 
Collector in Revenue matters, and they have criminal powers also : 
they are often in charge of sub-divisions. They occupy much the 
same position in the administration as the Extra Assistant Com- 
missioners of the Non- Regulation Provinces. 

This plan of creating sub-divisions is one of recent date, and it 
now distinguishes the Bengal district from the Panjab or the 
Central Provinces (for example) : there it is only when, a district is 
very large, that an outlying or unusually populous section is made 
into a sub-division with an assistant in charge. The district in 
those provinces is ordinarily kept in hand without dilficulty, because 
it is throughout divided into tahsils, or comparatively small sub- 
divisions, each presided over by a Native Revenue and Executive 
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Officer called a tahsildar, who lias judicial powers, but so restricted 
as not lo interfere with his more important revenue aud executive 
functions. The tahsildar is enabled to keep a thorough control 
over his tahsfl by means of the village organisation and his staff of 
pargana officials. 

All this subordinate machinery from the tahsil downwards, as 
we shall presently see, docs not exist in Bengal. Consequently, in 
former days, the Collector at head-quarters was the only power over 
the whole district; lienee the impossibility of his dealing with 
the cultivators in any detail, aud the traditional necessity for the 
revenue .collections being paid in by a comparatively few great 
estate-holders or zamindars. The gradual break-up of these very 
large estates, and the importance of securing the rights of the 
subordinate tenure-holders, however, have always rendered it 
desirable that there should be some more localised revenue control, 
and the tendency of later days has been to introduce local charges 
subordinate to the Collector. This was begun by dividing the 
districts into sub-divisions in charge of assistants. 

§ 4 .— The Collector . 

The “ Collector " has a history extending back to the year 
]769, when our Government, though in possession of the right to 
administer the Civil and Revenue Government of Bengal itself, 
had not yet thought it advisable to attempt the direct administra- 
tion of the districts by its own servants. The old native system 
was therefore left in operation, but officers called Supervisors were 
appointed to check its working. In 1772, when the Company at 
last undertook the direct civil and revenue management of the 
districts, these Supervisors were called “ Collectors," but were 
withdrawn two years later in favour of “ Provincial Councils." 

In 1781 the individual supervision -was found better than that 
of a body, and the Presidents of these Councils were alone retained 
as Collectors in fact, if not in name. 

In 1786, Collectors were vested with powers both <rf Civil 
Judges and Magistrates ; this was ou the plan of the Board of 
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Directors in England, and was proposed by them as tending to 
simplicity and economy ; but it was ill-suited to Lord Cornwallis’ 
ideas, and in 1793 the Collectors were confined to their revenue 
functions. 

Under Lord Bentinck in 1331, criminal powers were given tp 
Collectors, but were again withdrawn in 1837, owing to the increase 
of the revenue work. The separation was, however, gradual, and 
went on from one district to another, till, in 1845, nearly all the 
Collectors had been relieved of Magisterial functions. 

The restoration in its present form of the office of “ Magistrate 
and Collector” dates from 1859 a . 

The difficulty before felt of the possible overweighting of the 
Collector by an excess of criminal work is provided against partly 
by the appointment of Senior Assistants to the grade of Joint 
Magistrate 2 3 , with criminal powers equal to the District Officer 
(though exercised in subordination to him), and partly by the 
modern system of sub-dividing the districts. 

§ 5. — IHs Assistants . 

Assistant Collectors were first appointed in 1821 under Regu- 
lation IV, and they could be invested with direct authority in 
Revenue matters ii; portions of districts. Assistants not so em- 
powered, could only report on Revenue matters with a view to the 
Collector passing final orders 4 * 6 . 

I have already mentioned the Deputy Collectors of Regulation 
IX of 1833. Below them an order of Sub- Deputy Collectors has 
been recently created B . Beyond this there is no further subor- 
dinate Native agency. 

2 Despatch of the Secretary of State, 14tli April 1859 (No. 15). 

3 Practically, the Collectors take most of the Revenuo work and tlic Joint Magis* 

trato most of the Criminal. 

* Regulation IV of 1821, section 8. This is still in force. 

6 Deputy Collectors’ appointments were at first confined to natives. Tho restric- 
tion was removed by Act XV of 1843. T‘tc Sub- Deputy Collector is a grade constituted 
by executive authority, but the Regulations onable such an officer to be vested with 
such powers of a Deputy Collector us may be necessary. 
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§ 5 . — Far gam and village officers . 

At the commencement of onr rule, there were still patwans, 
the relics of the old village system, and qanungos, the relics of the 
Muhammadan system of Revenue 0 , who supervised the Revenue 
collection. At first, the qanungo was for the pargana what the 
patwan wag for the village. The pat wan registered all changes in 
landed right likely to affect the revenue; he kept the statistics of 
the village, and the accounts of revenue payments and balances, as 
well as of the payments which were actually made by raiyats and 
others to the “ proprietors/’ The qanungo did the same for his 
pargana. . 

This system is still in full force (though with many modern 
improvements) in other provinces where the " village ” (or at 
most a group of a few villages or parts of villages) forms the 
"estate” which pays a separate revenue assessment. Without 
it, or something like it, a district where the revenue was to be 
collected from a number of such small estates, could not be 
managed. 

But in Bengal the system got more and more out of harmony 
with the modern practice, because, with the growth of the zamindar, 
the importance of the village and of the pargana for revenue con- 
trol purposes disappeared 7 . The zamindar gradually ceased to be 
a revenue collector and became in fact a contractor for a lump sura 
to be paid to the treasury, so the qanungo's inspection was first 

0 The Qdnungo, ns such, was a Muhammadan officer, hut, no doubt, supervisor 
of groups of villages were common under Hindu Rulers. The Mardtlias also had 
a similar system, e.g. t the Despandya of Central India. 

. T In Chittagong, where there were ouly groups of jungle clearings and no attempt 
at villages in the regular Indian sense, no patwdris were ever heard of, hecuuso there 
had been no village organisation ; hut qdntingos remunerated by certain special dues, or 
grants of land, existed in full force up to the time of*the permanent settlement. Iu 
Chittagong, however, the fact that the estates are now of small size and vast number, 
suggests an organisation of the kiud. At the present day there is in effect, in cmcIi 
sub-division of the district, a number of native local officers like the Panjab talisildars; 
and a system of pargana accouut and registration,' as well as a subordinate estate 
registration and accouut. 
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set at nought and then became really unnecessary 8 . In the same 
way the patw&rf was intended to control the zamindar’s gumashta 
or agent for making local collections ; but as soon as the State 
ceased to look into the details of local collections, and concerned 
itself with the lump sums, the patw&ri, where he was retained at 
all, became the mere servant of the zammdar. 

§ 6. — The Qanungo . 

The District Revenue Collector hajl simply to take the lump sum 
of revenue assessed on a few estates of large size : he abandoned, 
under the policy of 1793, all interference with the internal affairs 
of the great landholders. It was supposed, however, at first, that 
qanungos would be useful, and in 1786 •rders were issued that 
the “ ancient constitutional check of the canoougoe’s department in 
regard to the collections and on all officers therein employed, be now 
revived and placed by the Committee of Revenue in a state of full 
and effectual operation 9 .” 

It was not, however, to be expected that this revival would prove 
of any use. After the permanent settlement was concluded, the 
qanungos at head-quarters were abolished in 1793 10 . One more 
attempt was afterwards made by Regulation I of 1 819 to restore 
them, with a view to the supervision of the patwaris, whose 
resuscitation had begn more persistently attempted (as will be 
presently explained). But the whole arrangement proved a 
failure and was soon abolished finally, except in Bihar and in Orissa, 
where the settlement is under Regulation VII of 1822, and more 
like a North-West settlement. 

§ 7. — The Patwari . 

/.he patwaris were longer retained. At an early date it seems 
tpf nave been thought that patwaris might be useful in collecting 

8 Macneilc’s Memorandum, section 196. 

9 See Cotton’s Memorandum on Revenue History of Chittagong, Appendix I, 
page 186. The idea seems to luive been to mnko the qandngos a check on the Collectors* 
u It was,” says Mr. Cotton, " in harmony with the system that prevailed under Mr. 
Hastings* administration, of distrusting the local agency, whether European or other* 
wise, employed in the collections.** 

J0 Fifth Report-, page 19 ; and Cotton’s Chittugoug, page X86. 
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facts regarding land tenures, rents paid by raiyats, and other such 
matters which would help the Collector in adjusting the revenue 
totals properly, over divided estates, and the Courts in deciding land 
cases and rent suits. It was “ solely " for this purpose that they 
were retained 1 . Patwans were not, however, universally appointed, 
because it was felt, and in some quarters pointedly stated, that the 
object was chimerical. The patwari would either be regarded as an 
enemy by the zamindar, who would then conceal all the true facts 
from him, or he would become a tool of the landowner, and then in 
his ostensible position as a public officer would only have greater 
facilities for defrauding the revenue and aiding in the oppression of 
the raiyats. It was then determined that it was no use trying to 
make the patwaris public officers 2 : they were only to be the 
zarmndar's servants ; but it was hoped by the resuscitation of the 
q&nungosin 1819 (just spoken of) they might be controlled to some 
extent, so that at least their accounts should be available for reference 
to the Courts and Revenue Officers. But this was in 1827 reported 
a failure, owing to the systematic and determined opposition of 
the zamindars to all arrangements having for their object the 
organisation of information regarding the land tenures of the 
country and the produce of the soil 3 . 

The struggle to make any use of the patwdris where they existed 
was then gradually given up 4 . 

§8 . — The present position of these officers . 

At the present day, qanungos are retained in Orissa and 
Chittagong. In the former they are of use in various matters 
connected with the road ccss assessments to the supervisors of the 

1 See Regulation VIII, 1793, section 62. 

2 And this of course sealed the fate of the institution. To be of any use, the patw£rf, 
though hereditary claims and even the wishes of constituents may be taken into con. 
sideration in his appointment, must nevertheless be purely a public servant, appointed 
and liable to be dismissed by the Collector. Rut in truth ho is part of the village 
system, and cannot be officially utilised in a zamfndiirf at all. 

3 Vide the Hoard’s Report quoted in Mncncilc’s Memorandum, section 200. 

* See Maencile, para. 201, page 137. Government of India to Bengal Gov- 
ernment, No. 38 of 3rd January 1851. 
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accounts of batwara or partitions which arc common. There is a 
qanungo at head-quarters, and others in the district. 

Patwaris have been abolished in Bengal proper, though still 
some question remains as to their being employed in temporarily 
settled estates. But the Chittagong district furnishes an excep- 
tion. Here some kind of local establishment has always been 
necessary and the qanungo also has always existed. In this district 
(exceptionally) there is an establishment of tahsildars and subordi-^ 
nates not unlike that which is found in Northern India. 

In Bihar , where patwaris exist, under Regulation XII of 1817, 
they are retained, ‘and arc useful. But no attempt is made to get 
them to prepare regular village accounts 5 . They arc also partly 
Government servants, partly subordinates to the zamindar, 

6 In a Report to the Local Government (No, 712A., 26th October 1S80) tho Board 
remark — 

“ The Board wroto in their Report in 1879-80 (§ 74) — “As regards Chittagong 
. . .a talisil establishment has been proposed, which, if sanctioned, will greatly 
improve and strengthen the executive machinery of the district. . . . Tho 
principal difficulty of klias management in Chittagong lies in the very large numbers 
of almost infinitesimal properties under management, ahd in their scattered position. 

“ In Noaklially, the Government estates are mostly island * eliars * separated 
from the main land by large and tempestuous rivers, and their inaccssibility is the 
chief difficulty in the way of successfully collecting the revenue from them. 
Another difficulty arise# from the fact that the chars were cultivated, in a great 
measure, by non-resident rai t > ats, who settle on the lands for a portion of the year, 
and disappear after reaping their harvest, so that it is no easy matter to ^realise their 
rent. 

** The several laws (referring to Regulation XII of 1817, &c.) which refer to 
patwdris imply a condition of agricultural tenancy which has now passed away 
for ever. They assume that a village is ordinarily in the hands of a single zemindar, 
collecting directly from tho ryots : or (in cases in which tho zemiudur may have 
refused to engage) of a single farmer paying revenue directly to Government. Even 
when more zemindars than one are referred to as proprietors, they are to bo 
understood as co-sliarcrs in the same estate— not as owners of separate mehals. 

“ It is easy to see that under such circumstances the patwarf might really occupy 
tho position of the village accountant, and his papers might furnish valuable informa- 
tion to officers engaged in the decision of rent suits on the partition of estates. 
Under- tenures being few in number, and the proportion of cultivated land being com- 
paratively small, the village register was probably a brief and simple document, 
and tho local knowledge of the cauoongo enabled to him to detect any inaccuracies 
or omissions. 
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Ill Orissa , there were very few patwdris ; they existed only in 
404 out of 3,304 estates. These are maintained to do what 
they can locally, but no general preparation of village accounts is 
required of them, and the former plan of requiring the proprietors to 
submit such accounts' where there was no patwari, has been aban- 
doned. 


Section II. — Registration of Landed Property. 

§ 1 Object and practice of registration . 

With the exception of those estates which Tire settled under 
Regulation VII of 1822, the great body of the estates of Bengal 
proper came under the permanent settlement, and for the purposes 
of that settlement there was, as we have seen, neither a demarca- 
tion of boundaries nor a survey, nor was there any enquiry into 
or record of, the various classes of landed interests, A list of the 
different zamindan estates and the revenue assessed on each, was all 
that was kept. 

But it was the intention of the legislature from the first that 
there should be at least a register kept up, showing the extent and 
particulars of each estate separately assessed with revenue payable 
to Government. The object was to enable the Collectors to appor- 
tion the revenue in eases of partition, and to enable the Civil 
Courts to know when an estate changed hands, or happened to be 
transferred from one district to another. The registers were first 

directed to deal with the land as grouped by estates only °, but after- 

• 

“ But tlic existing condition of things is altogether different. The zemindar of 
the present day, instead of being the owner of the entire village, is the proprietor 
of one out of a multitude of estates within the village boundary. The farmer of 
the present day, instead of holding under Government an estate for which the 
zemindar hns declined to engage, is simply a ticcadar under tho zemindar. The 
great mass of the ryots pay their rents to putnidars and other tenure-holders, and tho 
zemindar has no direct concern with them. It is clearly shown that the'patwari, who 
is only the nominee of one or a few among n number of proprietors, bus no means 
of preparing an accurate village account. 

0 And auy estate might have lands belonging to it scattered over half the district 
or extending into other districts. 
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wards pargana registers dealing with the lands as they lay, and 
accounting for every plot in each pargana and its sub-divisions, were 
ordered. The law on this subject was never very well carried out, 
and the Regulation was both cumbrous and incomplete. It is, 
however, unnecessary in this place to dwell on the history of the 
past ; it is enough to turn to the present law (Bengal Act VII of 
1876) 

The object of the registration is simply to know who is the 
person answerable as in possession, for every plot of land in the 
district. The possibility of overcoming the difficulties of the old 
system is largely Swing to the land survey, of which mention will 
presently be made. In the course of the survey, descriptive lists 
of the land surveyed were prepared (and the survey followed 
the local areas or villages, or was, in revenue language, mauzawdr )* 
Registers showing the estates as made up of lands in different 
villages, or of groups of villages locally compact ( i.e ., mahalwar 
registers), are easily prepared from the first mentioned, by simply 
abstracting them. 

§ 2 . — Form of registration. 

The registers at present required by law are • 

(A) A register showing the revenue-paying lands in the district. 
[This is divided into two parts, to show the lands which belong to 
estates the revenue of which is payable in the district, and lands 
within the district which form portions of estates whose assessment 
is payable in other districts.] 

(B) A register of revenue-free lands. [This is divided into 
three parts showing (I) perpetual revenue-free grants; (II) lands 
held by Government or companies for public purposes free of reve- 
nue ; and (III) unassessed waste land and other lands not included 
in part I or II.] 

(C) Is a register of lands paying reveuue and those held reve- 
nue-free arranged “ mauzawar,” i.e. } the register is a list of the 

7 Seo jilso Chapter V of the 1st Yolumo of the Rules of the Revenue Depart- 
ment (edition of 1878). 
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villages in each local sub-division (adopted for the purpose by 
order of the Board) and accounting for all the lands in each village, 
showing to what estate each belong which are revenue-free, and so 

on. 

(D) Is an “ intermediate ” register for all kinds of land, show- 
ing the changes in proprietary right, occurring by sale, succession, 
lapse, or other transfer, and changes caused by the alteration of dis- 
trict and other boundaries. 

The registers are only re-written when the changes have been 
so frequent as to affect the original register very considerably and 
make it no longer of any use for reference. The Act makes it 
, obligatory on persons interested to give information with a view to 
the preparation of the registers. It should be borne in mind that 
registration only describes the person in possession. It decides no 
question of right. Section 89 of the Act expressly states that any 
one may sue for possession or for a declaration of right, the Act not- 
withstanding. 

§ 3. — Dakhil-kharij . 

The proceedings for reporting and registering changes in pro- 
prietorship are spoken of as “ dakhil-kharij,” and closely resemble 
the same procedure in other provinces. The (( dakhil-kharij ” 
proceedings are solely concerned with the fact of, or right to, pos- 
session. If the applicant's possession of, succession to, or acquisi- 
tion by transfer of the property is disputed, the Collector will 
summarily determine the right to possession, and will then see that 
the party is put in possession, and will make the entry in the 
register accordingly 8 . 

The details of procedure for obtaining mutation of names will 
be found in the Act. 

In most districts the work is now complete or will shortly be 
so. In Chittagong the number of holdiugs is so large that, in 
1879, it was said it would take three or four years to complete the 
registers. In the Katak districts there is a source of unusual 

* Bengal Act VII of 1876, section 55, ns amended by Act V of 1878* 
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labour in the number of petty revenue-free holdings, and the work 
is not yet complete. 

The Revenue Report of 1879 contains the following particular 
of the working of the Act (excluding Chittagong) 


•Total a p plica- j 
lions for re- * 
gist ration up j 
to 31 ut March 
1880. | 

Disposed of 
during 
1879-80. 

Pending on 1st 
Apni 1880. 

Total applica- 
tions granted' 
up to 31st 
March 1880. 

No of caseB 
noted in pre- 
ceding columns 
actually enter- 
ed in register. 

Remaining to 
ue entered. 

720,007 | 

137,755 

80,417 

617,779 

489,297 

27,243 . 






(1,239 appli- 
cations re- 
lating to 
claims to 
ex- proprie- 
tary allow- 
ance were 
cancelled.) 


§ 4 . — Registration of subordinate interests in land . 

It will be observed that these registers do not profess to deal 
with any subordinate rights or interests ; there is nothing in Ben- 
gal which answers to the " Record of Rights" of the North-West 
Provinces 9 . It so happens, however, that the Road and Public 
Works Cess, Bengal Act IX of 1880 1 °, has resulted in a record of 
subordinate rights also. The road cess is a tax levied on all classes 
of proprietors, including every grade of tenure-holders, down to a 
limit of cultivators paying Rs. 100 in the year as rent, and hence a 
register has to be made of these. But the returns obtained are 
not satisfactory below tenure-holders of the first degree There 
is n© legal validity, as evidence of right, attached to these returns. 

There is another method, however, of registering under- 
tenures. It has been always the law that when an estate is sold for 
arrears of revenue, all leases and under-tenures (with certain 

9 Except of course in temporary settlements under Regulation VII of 1822. 

10 Acts X of 1871 and II of 1877 have been repealed and superseded by the Act 
quoted in the text. 

* Administration Report, 1878-79, page 873. ’ 
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exceptions 2 ) are liable to be voided, and the purchaser gets a 
clean and complete “ Parliamentary ” title. This is so under the 
Sale Law (Act XI of 1859) audits later addition, Bengal Act VII 
of 1868. To protect such under- tenures the Act provides 3 that they 
may be registered cither in a “common ” ora “special ” register 4 . 
Registration in the former protects them from being voided on 
sale of the estate for arrears, by any party other than Government; 
and special registration protects them absolutely. The Act also 
provides that the rights of sharers may be* protected (and this is 
important, because otherwise the default of one sharer might cause 
the whole estate to be sold). Separate accounts are opened with 
sharers on application. In 1879, 14,44-2 such separate accounts, 
with a total revenue of Rs. 39,43,6(37, were on the books. Separate 
accounts can also be opened for specific landholdings (section 11, 
Act XI of 1859); of these, 1,736 (Revenue 3,69,664) exist. 

For the procedure necessary to the registering, the Act itself 
must be consulted. 

§ 5. — The Taujih Department . 

For purposes of revenue collection, besides the lists of estates 
just described, there must be kept up lists showing the revenue 
payable by each estate, or separately assessed portion of an estate. 
There is a general district revenue roll, divided iuto two parts ; one 
showing the revenue fixed permanently or for a time, and payable 
by proprietors, farmers, or other engagees for the whole ; the other 
showing the fluctuating revenue in estates in which the raiyats pay 
direct to Government. It is not necessary to go into further detail 
on this subject 6 . 

3 Described in section 37 of Act XI of 1859. 

3 Act XI of 1859, sections 38 to 50. 

4 Up to the end of 1879, the common register contained 3,584 holdings with an 
area of 3,908,532 acres and a rental of Rs. 22,09,988; — the special register contained 
•292 holdings, of 611, 191 acres and a rental of Rs. 3,27,474. 

6 The detail may bo found in Chapter VI, Rules of tlio Revenue Department 
Vol. 1 (1878). The revenue roll is written up by the Taujih-navfs : the establish- 
ment which keeps the rent roll and the accounts of each estate, with the amounts 
collections, and balances, is spoken of as the Taujih Department. 
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Section III. — Survey. 

As might be expected, a very few years 1 experience of questions 
of assessment of lands wrongfully claimed, of resumption proceed- 
ings in the ease of invalid grants, and indeed of revenue administra* 
tion generally, showed the absolute necessity of a reliable survey. 

A revenue survey was accordingly organised, and maps of districts 
and of the estates they contained were prepared. Only the village 
boundaries were surveyed, unless, indeed, a village contained lands 
belonging to several estates, in which case the boundary of each # 
group of lands had to be shown. From the list of surveys given in 
the* Administration Report of 1872-73, it would appear that the 
Orissa districts were the first completed, the survey beginning in 
1838. The report states 0 that almost the whole of the provinces 
had been surveyed, so as to show estates and village boundaries, but 
that only in a few places had a field-to-field demarcation been mad*e. 
There also existed no legal provision for the maintenance of 
boundary-marks, or for compelling their erection. 

Previous to 1875, as far as permanently settled estates were 
concerned, the process of revenue survey was carried on without 
any authority given by law. Regulation VII of 1822 could not be 
quoted, since it applied to non-permanently settled estates, and 
could not warrant any atftion with reference to estates in which 
there could be no question of re-settlement. In 184>7, indeed, a law 
had been passed regarding the survey of lands liable to river action 6 7 , 
and the principles of this law are still maintained under the Survey 
Acts. The whole business of survey is now regulated by Bengal 

6 Summary, page 86. 

7 Act IX of 1847. In the case of the alluvial lands the survey is treated as a 
special matter : it is required only along the banks of the great rivers. At present 
the special branch which deals with this work — the ** Diyara (Dearah) Survey ” as 
it is called— is confined to the Dacca Division. It is worked by non-professionni 
agency under the Deputy Collectors. The object 19 to " identify and relay on the 
ground the boundaries of villages which have been 'subject to fluvial action and of 
which the boundaries cannot in consequence be identified ; also to ascertain and 
assess lands which have been added to the estates by accretion. (Board’s Revenae 
Administration Report, 1879*80, § 92.) 

R 
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Act V of 1875. It is not my intention to go into any detoil 
as to the procedure, but a general outline may be stated so as to 
furnish a clue or guide to the study of the Act itself when necessary. 

The Act allows a survey to be made extending not only to 
districts and to estates, but, if ordered, to defining fields and the 
limits of tenures. 

After provisions relating to establishment, the Act requires a 
proclamation to be issued, and persons to attend and point out 
boundaries, clear lines, and so forth, so that the survey may begin. 

When the demarcation is complete, the persons who pointed 
out the boundaries are required to inspect the papers and plans 
representing such boundaries, and to satisfy themselves as to 
whether the boundary-marks have been fixed according to their 
information. The plans and papers are to be* signed by these 
parties, in token that the marks are shown in the maps or papers 
in the places where they declared they should be. 

The Collector can always set up temporary marks, and may set 
up permanent marks ; and, after notifying their number and cost 
and giving opportunity for objections to be heard, he may direct 
the cost to be apportioned among the land-owners or tenure-holders 
concerned. Provision is made for the permanent maintenance 
of these marks 8 . 

Passing over the detailed provisions fed* determining who shall 
bear the cost of the boundary-marks, and how it is to be appor- 
tioned, I proceed to the subject of boundary disputes 9 . Here the 
Collector is to decide on the basis of actual possession, and his 
order holds good till it is upset by competent authority. If 
possession cannot be ascertained, the Collector may attach the land 
till one party or the other obtains a legal decision ; or the Collector 
may, by consent of the parties, refer the matter to arbitration. 
There are also excellent provisions for relaying any boundary 
which has once been decided, but which has become doubtful or 
disputed. 


8 Sections 19 and 20. 

9 See Part V, section 40 et seq. 
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Pull provisions also will be found for protecting boundary- 
marks from injury and restoring them when damaged. 

The Act, it will be observed, does not say anything about the 
records and registers which the Survey Department prepare. 
These particulars, and rules about the scale, and so forth, must be 
sought for in the Board's Revenue Rules. 

Section IV. — Partitions. 

This topic generally finds a place among the topics of revenue 
procedure. Owing to the fact that by the native laws, the sons or 
» other heirs succeed together, it follows naturally that any one of a 
joint body of owners may reasonably require that his interest and 
share should be separated off and assigned to him. This process is 
called "batwara” or partition. But, then, such a separation may 
affect the Government revenue : since, if an estate assessed with, 
and liable as a whole for, one sum of revenue, is afterwards divided 
into, say, four properties, the Government interest would be consider- 
ably affected, unless the whole estate remained, as before, liable for 
the entire revenue. 

This fact has led in Northern India to a distinction between 
u imperfect" and “ perfect " partition. When the partition is imper- 
fect, the different shareholders get their rights separated and de- 
clared, but the whole estate still remains liable to Government for 
the whole revenue. In "perfect” partition the responsibility to 
Government is also divided, and the shares henceforth become 
separate estates, entirely independent one of the other. It has 
always been therefore a moot question how far partition should be 
allowed. The question, indeed, has most interest in those pro- 
vinces where the village system is in force. That system, as the 
student will have sufficiently gathered from the Introductory 
Sketch, is based on the joint responsibility of the community, so 
that a partition may affect the security of the Government revenue, 
also the bond of uuion which the village system secures. 

In Bengal this latter effect is not felt; but still the breaking 
up of one compact estate liable to 6alc as a whole, for the revenue 
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assessed on it, into a number of petty estates, each separately 
liable for its fractional assessment, and possessing a very reduced 
market value in consequence of its small size, has been felt to be a 
real difficulty. On the other hand, there are • interests which 
benefit by partition. The tenants on a joint estate are often 
seriously harassed by having to pay their total rent in a number 
of fractions to different shareholders, each insisting on collecting 
his own sepaiate payment. A separation of the interests tends to 
alleviate this 10 . The question, therefore, of regulating partition long 
remained under discussion. It had been dealt with by Regulations 
in 1793, 1801, and 1803. In 1807 a limit had been put to the 
division, and no share assessed with less than Rs. 500 revenue was 
allowed to be separated. Thi| Regulation, however, was thought to 
go too far, and was afterwards repealed 1 . The subject has been more 
recently set at rest by the passing of Bengal Act VIII of 1876. 

This Act contemplates only one kind of partition, i.*., the 
complete separation of the estates, not only as regards the private 
rights, but as regards the responsibility for the revenue. But no 
partition made after the date of the Act coming in foice (4th 
October 1876) other than under its provisions, though it may bind 
the parties, can affect the responsibility for Government revenue. 
There is a limit, but only a very low one, to partition : if the 
separate share would bear a revenue not exceeding one rupee, the 
separation cannot be made, unless the proprietor consents to ledeem 
the land revenue, under the rules for this purpose. Partition can 
be refused when the result of it would be to break up a compact 
estate into several estates consisting of scattered parcels of land* 
and which would, in the opinion of the Collector, endanger the 
land-revenue *. 

For the procedure of a partition case, how disputes are settled, 
how the final order is recorded, the Act must be referred to. The 
proceedings are held “ on the revenue side ” before the Collector. 

10 This difficulty of fractional payments will be found discussed in Macneile’s 
Memorandum, Chapter XVII. 

> By Regulation V of 1810. 

* Bengal Act VIII of 1876, sections 11 to 13. 
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Section V. — Recovery of Government Revenue. 

'The simple remedy contemplated by the early Regulations was, 
that if the revenue was not punctually paid, the estate, or part of 
it, might be put up for sale. The effect of this law has been 
noticed in a previous chapter on the permanent settlement. 

The present law on the subject is to be found in* Act XI of 
1859, as amended and amplified by Bengal Acts III of 1862 and 
YII of 1868, and still more recently by Bengal Act VII of 1880 
for the recovery of li Public Demands.” 

An u arrear ” accrues, if the “ kist ” or instalment of revenue 
due for any month remains unpaid on the first of the following 
month* In some cases notice for fifteen days before sale is required, 
and the later Act enables Government to empower Collectors to 
issue warning notices in all cases 3 . 

Sharers of joint estates can protect themselves from their shares 
being sold for arrears along with the rest of the estate, by applying 
for and obtaining an order for a “ separate revenue account ” of their 
share as I mentioned on a previous page. Blit if on a sale 
being notified (subject to the exception of the separate shares), it is 
found that the estate subject to such exception, will not fetch a 
price equal to the amount in arrear, then notice is given that,*unless 
the recorded sharers fhake up the arrears and so save the estate, 
the whole estate will be sold. I pass over the rules for re-sale in 
case the auction-purchaser fails to pay the purchase-money in due 
’time, and here only notice that there is an appeal to the Commis- 
sioner against a sale in certain cases 4 . The Commissioner may 
also suspend a sale in cases of hardship, and report to the Board, 
on whose recommendation the sale may be annulled (after it has 
taken place) by the local Government. The jurisdiction of the Civil 
Courts to annul a sale, on a regular suit being brought for the pur- 
pose, is also defined 6 . 

9 Sale Act XI of 1859, section 6 ; and Bengal Act VII of 1868, section 6. 

* See Act VII of 1868, section 2 ; Act XI of 1859, section 26. • 

6 Act XI of 1859, section 38. 
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As already noticed, a sale for arrears hands the estate over \o 
the purchaser with a clear title : the purchaser may void and annul 
all leases and subordinate tenures, except those specified in section 
37 of the Act XI and those which are protected by registration 6 . 
“ Tenures” or interests like fisheries and other interests arising out 
of lands not being “ estates” (land or shares in land paying 
revenue) may be sold like estates for arrears of revenue 7 . 

It should be remembered that in all Government estates, i.e 
where the Government is theoretically the proprietor aud the cul- 
tivators are its tenants, as well as in all cases where money due under 
any Acts is legally recoverable “ as arrears of land revenue, * the 
procedure is under Act VII of 18 S 0 . The Collector records a 
certificate of arrears 8 , which certificate has the effect of a decrco of 
Civil Court and may be executed accordingly. A private landlord . 
can only pursue his tenants either under the rent law or the special 
law applicable to the under- tenures called " patnis.” 

Section VI.— Rent Law. 

It is not possible in the space available to me, nor would it be 
necessary for the purpose of this Manual, to do more than indicate 
the outlines of the laws of rent and its recovery. Under the early 
Regulations no sufficient provision was made for the landlord 
recovering his rent, and consequently he was frequently unable to 
pay his revenue, and his estate was sold up. This evil was soon 
remedied ; but the law rather impaired the status of the raiyjit.* 
These powers of rent recovery are still remembered as the " q&nun 
liaftam ” and “ qanun pan jam ” (alluding to Regulations VII 
of 1799 and V of 1812). Under the former the tenant's person 
could be seized in default, and under the latter his property could 
be distrained. Under either case, "the proceedings commenced 
with what has been described as a strong presumption equivalent 

0 Soe Act XI, section 38, Ac. 

7 Act VII of 1868, section 11. 

* See Bengal Act VII of 1880, section 5. 
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to a knock-down blow against the raiyat.” The solution of the 
difficulty did not immediately appear, and it was not till 1859 that 
the rent law was codified. It is clear that in a country like 
Bengal, where the proprietary position of the zamindSr is. more 
or less artificial, and where the “ tenants ” are in a large number, 
if notin the majority, of cases, the original landowners 9 , and would, 
had the village community survived as in the North-Western 
Provinces, have themselves become the landlords; — it is obvious 
under such conditions that a rent law cannot merely occupy itself 
with a procedure for obtaining a decree for arrears, selling the 
defaulter's property, and distraining his crops. 

It is necessary to determine what classes of tenants the land- 
lord can eject at his pleasure, or at least on the termination of his 
lease or other agreement, and . what tenants are entitled by their 
antecedents and real position, to be recorded as having “occupancy 
rights.” Then, again, as an occupancy right would be useless if 
the rents were liable to enhancement solely at the will of the land- 
lord, it becomes necessary to determine what rents are unenhance- 
able, and on what principles those fairly liable to increase may, from 
time to time, be raised. 

Act X of 1859, the first general rent law (which was not in- 
vented in Bengal, but originated in the North-Western Provinces), 
deals with both branches of the subject. It was the first to announce 
the general “ arithmetical” principle of tenant-right ; namely, that 
every tenant who himself or by his ancestor had held continuous 
possession (for the then general period of limitation) twelve years, 
should be declared an occupancy tenant. This principle of an arbi- 
trary but equitable prescription which would serve as a title, may 
have been no more than just, where the people seeking their rights 
were the weaker party, down-trodden and ignorant, unable to 
understand the value of documeitfary evidence, and to know how 
to prove ancient andancestral possession. 

9 At aiiy rate, they were resident cultivators, and, according to alleged custom,' 
not liable to ejection. 
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The Act, besides fixing 1 the rights of occupancy, endeavoured 
to lay down principles under which the rents of all such occupancy 
tenants could alone be enhanced. But these, it was soon found, 
were by no means easy of comprehension, still less so of application* 
The case in 1865, known as the Great Rent Case, in which all 
the fifteen Judges of the High Court gave interesting and learned 
Judgments on the subject, and examined the history of Bengal 
tenancy generally, though it resulted in a rule accepted by the 
majority, can hardly be regarded as having afforded a practicable 
or satisfactory solution of the enhancement question* 

The Act X of 1859 was distinguished as regards its method of 
recovering rents by establishing special suits in Revenue Courts 
and prescribing a special procedure to be followed in such cases. 
As this procedure is supposed to be easier for the more backward 
and less " Regulation ” districts, the Act is still retained in some 
places,*.^., in the Orissa districts, in the Darjiling and Jalpaigfiri 
districts 1 °. In the other districts 1 it has been superseded by Bengal 
Act VIII of 1869, which, however, in great part re-enacts Act X, 
but hands over rent suits entirely to the Civil Courts ; and this 
forms the distinguishing feature of it. The right of occupancy is 
declared, as before, on the twelve-years' rule. Nor has any altera- 
tion been made in the rule of enhancement. There are provisions 
for immediate and summary execution of decrees for ejectment. 
Under-tenures may be sold also for arrears of rent*. 

The Act declares the produce of land to be held as hypothecated 
for the rent; and distraint and sale may be resorted to instead of a 
suit 3 . But distraint cannot be made for arrears that have been 
due for more than a year. The crop is liable to distraint even 
when it has been reaped, if it is still on the ground or on the thresh* 

1 0 Not in Sontalia, which is nnder a special Regulation ; nor in the districts of 
Cbutiya Nagpur, which have a special Landlord and Tenant Act of their own (I of 1879). 
1 See Notification in Calcutta Gazette , 2nd March 1870. 

4 Act VIII of 1869, section 69; Act X of 1859, section 105; and Bengal 
Act VIII of 1865, section 4, Ac. " Patui tenures are still sold under Regulation VIII 
of 1819 as explained by Act VI of 1853. 

Aot X of 1859, section 112; Act VIII of 1869, sections 6 to 8* 
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ing-floor or like place, but not after it has once been stored. Then 
it becomes ordinary movable property, and can only be taken in 
execution o.f a decree just like any other property. 

Both Acts agree in keeping up the law which, indeed, has been 
always a principle recognised in Bengal for the protection of the 
tenant, viz ., that every tenant has a legal right to demand a 
“pattd " or a written document specifying the extent of his tenure, 
the terms of rent, and so forth : and every one who gives a pattd 
can claim a counterpart orkabiiliyat 4 * . 

At the time I am writing, .a Commission to enquire into the 
whole subject of rent law has presented its report, and a draft 
Code revising the rules of enhancement and other matters of the 
first importance to the tenantry, has been submitted. 

It is too early at present to say anything of the draft proposed, 
since* it is uncertain how far it will go in recognising further securi- 
ties for the " tenant." Public opinion in these matters oscillates 
slowly ; at one time the feeling is in favour of the tenant side, at 
another it tends back to the landlord's interest. The fate of the 
proposed legislation will, in the nature of things, be much depend- 
ent on the state of public opinion. 

Section YII. — Other branches of Revenue duty. 

• 

There are other branches of a revenue officer's duty which occupy 
a considerable space iu the Revenue Manuals. The procedure of 
the Collector as a Court of Wards, managing estates of minors, 
and the procedure for managing lands attached by order of Court, 
are instances. It is not within the scope of this Manual to deal 
with these branches ; they are all fully provided for by the Board's 
Revenue Rules. 

Nor can I go into the questions of agricultural embankments 6 , 
the rules for “ Taqavi," or advances made for land improvements °. 

4 Act X of 1859, sections 2 to 9 ; Act VIII of 1869, sections 2 to 10. 

6 Bengal Aet VI of 1873, 

• Att XXVI of 1871. 
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The road cess assessment and collection under Bengal Act IX of 
1880 forms, in Bengal, another special branch of a revenue officer's 
duty. In other provinces, a3 a rule, a cess for the same . purposes is 
assessed along with the land revenue, and is collected at the same 
time and by the same process. In Bengal, the arrangements of the 
permanent settlement did not include this, and therefore an Act was 
required, which makes not only estates, but every kind of tenure and 
cultivating holding, liable to pay a small contribution to the main- 
tenance of a fund for roads and communications. 

The acquisition of lands for public purposes under Act X of 
1870 is practically a branch of revenue duty, as it is the Collector 
who makes the first award of compensation, aud as when the land 
is expropriated the revenue on it has to be remitted, and the * e taujih 
department is consequently concerned. 

Full instructions regarding the form of submitting a proposal 
to expropriate lands, and other details of procedure, are to be found 
in the Board's Rules ; a reference to these and to the Act X of 
1870, will make the whole matter clear. Further detail here is not 
required 7 . 

7 The Waste Land Rules have also a great importance in Bengal, as there are 
still lands available in the Assam districts, in Cachar, about Darjiling, and in the 
Sundarbans. An interesting account of the various rules for the disposal of waste 
lands, their successes, and their defects, will ho found in &acueile ’9 Memorandum, 
pages 106 to 128. 
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THE REVENUE SYSTEM AND LAND TENURES OF 
UPPER INDIA. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The Revenue systems of the North-West Provinces, the Panjab, 
Oudh, and the Central Provinces bear such a strong family resem- 
blance to one another, having all originated in the same law and 
its authorised commentaries, that it has been judged best to treat 
of them together. 

The original basis of the whole system is to be found in Regu- 
lation VII of 1822, as afterwards modified -by Regulation IX of 
1833. 1 will briefly repeat the history of these Regulations, 
although I have already given it in the fourth chapter of Book I. 

The Regulations for the Permanent Settlement applied only to 
the districts of Bengal proper, but were extended in 1795 to those 
of the Benares Province. But in the course of time the British 
Empire expanded : siew provinces and districts were acquired by 
cession or conquest, and required a Revenue Settlement. Among 
the earliest of these was the Cuttack (Katak) province, acquired 
in 1803. The Permanent Settlement rules were clearly inappli- 
cable, and a special settlement, or rather series of short settle- * 
ments, legalised in 1805, were made. In the following years the 
€t ceded " and “ conquered 33 districts, that make up a considerable 
portion of the North-Western Provinces, were rapidly acquired, 
and also demanded settlement. All this time experience in 
Revenue Administration was being gained, and the defects of the 
Permanent Settlement and the impossibility of its general appli- 
cation, were recognised. Moreover, in 1820, the Minutes of Sir 
T. Munro, on the raiyatwari system, had begun to excite interest. 
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When, therefore, the Katak Settlement of 1805 expired and the 
other provinces required regular settlement for the first time, a 
new settlement law was needed ; and the subject was approached 
with views considerably different from those which had prevailed 
.in 1793. The new settlements were, in fact, provided for on an 
improved basis, and Regulation VII of 1822 embodied the new 
method. The system so inaugurated met with general approval, 
and in 1825 Regulation VII was extended to all other districts in 
the Presidency of Bengal to which the Permanent Settlement had 
not applied 1 * . In 1833 (by Regulation IX) the law was improved 
in some important particulars; and these Regulations then 
became the basis of the Revenue system of all Upper India, and 
afterwards that of the Central Provinces. Around the Regula- 
tions themselves were soon collected a valuable body of practical 
Commentaries, such as the “ Saharunpur Instructions," the “ Rules 
for the Saugor and Ncrbudda Territories, 1853," and other Settle- 
ment Orders, which find their best known representative in the 
“ Directions for Revenue Officers " by Mr. Thomason 3 . 

When the Panjab and (later still) Ondh were annexed, and 
when the Central Provinces were united into a separate Local 
Administration, it was determined to settle them on the same 
principles. Regulation VII of 1822 w.is not indeed actually put 
in force 3 in all these provinces, but the Settlement and Revenue 
Officers were directed to follow its spirit, and Settlement Circulars 
were issued for their instruction, on the basis of Mr. Thomason's 
work and the other official papers already alluded to. 

The original settlements made under these Regulations have 
oxpired, aad the Regulations themselves have been repealed or 

1 And the Regulation is declared by the Lews Act of 1874 to apply to all the 
Lower Provinces (Bengal) except the Scheduled Districts. Here it is still in force. 

* This work appeared in 1849. It consists of three parts, (1) Introductory re- 
marks, (2) Directions to Settlement Officers, (3) Directions to Collectors. The work 
was specially re-edited for the Punjab by Mr. D; G. Barkley in 1875. 

* In the Punjab at leant this was doubted ; for the Panjdbhad never been formally 
declared part of the Beugal Presidency, and it was to that thut the Regulation 
extended. 
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superseded Iby the modern “ Land Revenue* Acts.” I have there- 
fore adopted the plan of describing the settlement as it would he 
under the modern law. The earlier Regular Settlements were 
made with less elaboration, but still on the same general plan, as 
regards- defining boundaries, survey, making a record of rights, and 
so forth. The survey has since been developed and perfected ; the 
forms of records have been much improved, and the method of cal- 
culating the rate of revenue assessment has, especially in’ the 
North-West Provinces, undergone a marked change. But still the 
modern settlements recognise and preserve the salient features of 
the original system ; and the modern law, though differing in details, 
still breathes its spirit. 

As the system is so much alike in all the provinces, T have, as 
already remarked, determined to give one general description of 
it, taking up each branch of settlement work in order as it natur- 
ally follows- Where, however, the law or practice in any branch 
is really different *in the several provinces, I have at once cast the 
rules and practice of each into the form of a separate paragraph 
relating to the one province only. The land tenures are described 
in a separate section for each province. 

At the end of the chapter, appear two brief appendices which 
will give an account of the revenue system and land tenures 
in those parts of each province which are " Scheduled Districts,” 
and not under exactly the same revenue law as the rest. 

It is only for the Panjab and North-West Provinces that 
these notes are required. Jn Oudh there are no scheduled districts. 
In the Central Provinces the districts of this class are certain 
• remote and wild districts or estates. held by Chiefs. In these 
Chiefships no enquiry has been made into rights in land. The 
Chief is called on to pay into the Government treasury a certain 
annual sum or tribute, and he is left to manage his estate and take 
revenue or rent from the people, according to ancient rule and cus- 
tom. The ordinary revenue laws do not apply to them, nor is there 
any revenue system in force. Consequently, they do not require any 
notice in this Manual. 
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In the Fanjab tlie Appendix notices only the Iiaz&ra district, as 
being governed by a special Regulation. There are some other “ Sche- 
duled Districts,” but as regards settlement and revenue law, they 
exhibit no different features from the ordinary districts, and require 
no special description. 

For the North-West Provinces a few words of explanation as to 
the districts requiring a separate notice in the appendix may be added. 

The Scheduled Districts, which exhibit some exceptional features 
in their land and revenue systems, include several mountain districts 
in which large forest tracts have been reserved to Government : they 
therefore claim a special notice in this Manual. 

All the districts called (( Scheduled,” under Act XIV of 1874, 
are not exempt from the ordinary revenue law: the three districts 
of the Jhansi Division (Jh&nsi, Lalitpur, and Jalarfn), though sche- 
duled, are, in revenue matters, governed by the same law as the 
Regulation districts 4 . 


Kum&on. 

Gnrhwal. 

The Tnrtfi district. 

The Jaunsar Bawar par- 
gana of Delini Dun. 

Certain tappas of Mirza* 
pur and the tract south of 
the Kuimur hill range. 


The districts noted in *thc margin, how- 
ever, have more or less exceptional rules of 
revenue management, and peculiarities of 
land tenure, and so are noticed in the 
appendix. 


4 Aa regards the three districts of the Jlidnsi division, the present system of dis- 
trict administration virtually dates from 18G2, when orders were issued by the 
Government, North-Western Provinces, assimilating the system to that of the Pan - 
j&b and Oudh, i.e., uniting the Civil, Criminal, and Uevenuc jurisdiction in the Deputy 
and Assistant Commissioners and Tuhsfhlars. These rules were legalised by an Act 
of J 864, which has been since repealed under the Act XIV of 1874. Now, the districts 
of the Jhansi Division have become “ scheduled districts ” by Notification No. 687A. 
of 9th November 1877.* • 

The Civil, Criminal, Police, and other organic laws do not differ from wliafc they are 
in other districts. The Civil Procedure Code also has been extended, with the excep- 
tion of certain sections. 

The settlement was made under the usual North -West system, and the Rent aud 
Revenue Acts are iu force. By a reference to section 1 of the Revenu^and Rent 
Acts, it will be seen that the Acts apply to 'the whole of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces except certain districts mentioned in schedules appended to them. These 
schedules exempt all scheduled districts (Act XIV of 1874) except Jbdusi, Lalitpur, 
and Jalaun. 
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I should take the opportunity of remarking that the districts 
of the “ Benares Province h ” which were permanently settled in 
1795, require no special notice. All that has been said of the 
Permanent Settlement in the preceding Book (II) applies to 
them. They have now been surveyed and records made for them, 
and except in the one fact that the assessment is permanent, 
they do not differ from any other “ Regulation ” district in the 
North-West Provinces. The Land Revenue and Rent Acts apply 
to them as well as to the districts not permanently settled. 

The subjects of this Third Book will be divided as follows 

Chapter I. — The Procedure of Settlement. 

Chapter II. — The Land Tenures. 

Section 1. — North-West Provinces. 

„ 2. — Oudh. 

„ 3. — Panjab. 

„ 4. — The Central Provinces. 

Chapter III .—The Revenue Business > Officials , Courts , 
and Procedure. 

Appendix. — Note A . — On the Scheduled Districts of 
the North-West Provinces. 

Note B. — On the Hazara District in the 
Panjab. 


5 Benares, part of Mirzapur, part of Aziragarh, Ghazfpur, and Jnunpur acquired by 
treaty in 1775 from the Nawab of Oudh. They were at first left in the hands of 
the Il&jn, who paid u fixed revenue or tribute to Government. Some further changes 
occurred in 1781, end the districts were finally brought under the Regulations and 
permanently settled iu 1795. I mention this because, in different books and re- 
ports, I have found all the three dates which 1 have included, respectively given as 
the date of unrtexatiotf. There is no doubt that the treaty of 1775 gives the real 
date of the province actually becoming British territory, 

S 
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Chapter T. — The Procedure of Settlement 6 . 

The term “Settlement 7 ” will already convey a definite meaning 
to those who have read the introductory sketch in Book I. Under 
the system which we are to study, it is the operation by which Gov- 
ernment, through a properly appointed staff of officials, ascertains 
the amount of “ Revenue ” it is to take from the land, and deter- 
mines the persons who arc to be allowed to engage for the payment 
of the revenue, and who consequently are vested with the proprie- 
tary title in the land itself. As the determination of this proprie- 
tary title gives rise to further questions regarding various classes of 
persons interested in, or connected with, the land, it is an essential 
feature of the Upper Indian Settlement, that an enquiry into 
these rights should be held, and a subsequent authoritative record 
of them made. All customs and local practices affecting the 
payment of revenue, and the management of the “ estate/' are also 
recorded. 

Hence a settlement involves proceedings which are partly judi- 
cial and partly fiscal . 

The progress of a settlement indicates a series of subjects, to be 
described in the order in whicli they naturally occur in actual 

* The chief authorities referred to are the following, rnd their full title has not 
been repeated in each reference : — 

Nor\h-We»t Provinces .— Circular Orders of the Sadder Hoard of Revenue (= S. B. Cir.) ; the Re- 
venue Act XIX of 1873; Coh In's Settlement Manual, 1868; Thomason's Directions to 
Revenue Odlcers, and Colvin's Memorandum ou the Revision of Settlements, North-West 
Provinces : Rent Act XII of 1881. # 

OitdA.— Major Erskiuo’s Digest of Settlement Circulars, 1871 (— Digest), and the Government Cir- 
culars of later date; the Revenue Act XVII of 1876; Rent Act XIX of 1808. 

Fanjdb,— Panjab edition of Thomason's Directions, 1875; Land Revenue Act XXXIII of 1871 ; 
Rules made under the Act 1= Rules) ; Tupper's Panjab Customary Law, III vols., Calcutta, 
1881 (Government Press). 

Central Provineet.— Settlement Code of 1863 ; Nicholls’ Digest of Circulars ; Land Revenue Act 
XVIII of 1881. 

The numerous Settlement Reports in each province nre referred to throughout f 
also Mr. Stack’s Memorandum on Current Temporary Revenue Settlements, pre- 
pared for the Government of India, and priuted in the Home, Agriculture, and Re- 
venue Department Press, 1880. 

7 "Settlement” is sometimes used in a moro restricted sense ’to mean simply the 
engagement or contract to pay a certain sum of revenue, as when we sny u so and 
so has accepted a settlement for so much.” 
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practice. These subjects I have made the headings of the sections 
of this chapter : they are as follows — 

Section 1. — The procedure by which a settlement is set in operation. 

„ 2. — Demarcation of village boundaries. 

„ 3. — The survey. 

„ 4.— The inspection of village lands and assessment of the 

revenue, 

„ 5. — The close of the settlement. 

„ 6. — The permanent records prepared at settlement. 


Section L— Op the Procedure preliminary to Settlement. 

§ 1 . — How a settlement is set in operation . 

A settlement, or such part of the proceedings of a settlement as 
may be necessary, is in all cases set in operation by a notification 
in the official Gazette, which specifies the district or other local 
area. 

North-West Provinces. — In these provinces, where all districts 
had already been settled, some of them more than once, before the 
existing Revenue law, Act XIX of 1873, came into force, nothing 
more is prescribed 8 than that the notification should place the area 
generally “ under settlement,” or declare that a “ record of rights ” 
only is to be prepared. It might be the case, that the record of 
rights in a permanently-settled district required preparation or 
reconstruction; it is therefore convenient that the Government 
should be empowered to prepare such a record, though there is no 
question of altering the assessment. # 

Oudh. — Undefthe Revenue Act (XVII of 1876), the provisions 
are practically the same 9 , namely, that where the whole series of oper- 
ations comprised in a settlement is not required, power is given to 
prepare a “ Settlement Record ” even though a complete settle- 
ment involving a new assessment is not contemplated. Under 
the Oudh Act this “ Settlement Record ” is at the discretion of 

• Act XIX of 1873, section 36. 

9 Act XVII of 1876, section 14. 
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Government as to what papers (registers, statements, &c.) it 
is to consist of, and what facts it is to record. Both Acts direct 
the appointment of Settlement Officers and Assistant Settlement 
Officers who will exercise the powers conferred by, or conferable 
under, the Acts. 

Panjab. — As this province had been but a short time under 
British rule, and, when the Revenue Act (XXXIII of 1871) was 
passed, a number of districts had still to be settled in regular form 
for the first time, the subject is dealt with more at large. It is ex- 
plained 10 that a district may be €t under settlement** either for the 
purpose of assessing the revenue, or for enquiring into and record- 
ing the rights of persons interested in the land, or both. 

Section 10 explains further that when there has been a provi- 
sional adjustment of the revenue only (as there usually was when 
we first took charge of a district), that is called a “ Summary Set- 
tlement when, however, there was afterwards a complete settle- 
ment, consisting both of an assessment of revenue and a record of 
rights, that is called a “ First Regular Settlement." 

A u re-settlement " is (as naturally follows) when either or both 
of those portions of a regular settlement are revised or gone over 
again, on the expiry of the previous term. 

The “ settlement notification " defining the local area (as in the 
other provinces) declares further which of the above described set- 
tlements is ordered, or what portion of the operations of a settle- 
ment is to be carried oift, and what officers are to do the work. 
It is usually accompanied by a notification investing the Settlement 
Officers with Civil Court powers, as will be afterwards explained. 

Central Provinces. — The law provides for a notification in- 
dicating the local area to be settled, and simply adds that the 
Chief Commissioner is to specify what operations arc to be carried 
out 1 . The Settlement Officers are then appointed as the Act 
directs. 

10 Act XXXIII of 1871, sections 7-13. 

1 Act XVIII of 1881, section 28. A 44 revenue survey ” can be ordered by notifi- 
cation at any time, independently of a settlement (section 27). 
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'§ 2 . —Settlement Officers. 

In all provinces the officer in charge is called the Settlement 
Officer, and there may be Assistant Settlement Officers, There are 
also subordinate officers who may be locally known by different 
titles, but they carry out a great deal of the detailed work, subject 
to revision by the Settlement Officer. The Acts always provide 
for the investiture, by the Local Government, of any person employ- 
ed iifthis way with such powers as may be necessary. In the Panjab 
we have “ Superintendents ” (who are often Extra Assistant Com- 
missioners) and Deputy Superintendents of Settlement. The same 
title is, or was, in use in the Central Provinces 3 . 

The Commissioners, and finally the Board of Revenue, control 
Settlement Officers in the North-West Provinces. In Oudh 
the Chief Commissioner is the controlling authority. In the Panjab 
there is a Settlement Commissioner, who controls all or certain 
settlements as may be appointed, with final reference to the 
Financial Commissioner. In the Central Provinces there is also 
provision for a Settlement Commissioner 3 . 

Jt will be borne in mind, as regards the group of provinces 
generally, that in a number of districts, the regular settlement is 
now a thing done and past, and the whole work will not (if the 
records are properly kept up from year to year) have to be gone 
over again ; the boundaries are all ascertained, and the surveys 
made, so that much of what we describe in this chapter will be 
descriptive rather of what has been the procedure, than of wh&khasto 
be 9 in any future settlement, gone through. Nevertheless, there 
may be re-settlements and revisions of records, or altogether new 
settlements, in which the procedure will still have to be followed 
in some or all of its branches. 

* In the Central Provinces Act (XVIII of 1381, section 29) nil the officers 
appointed to the work are called Settlement Officers ; if more than one is appointed, 
there is to be one to whom .the rest are subordinate, and ho is called the Chief 
Settlement Officer. 

* Act XVIII of 1891, section 32. In the Paujab the appointment is not pro- 
vided by any special ouactmeut. 
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Section II. — Determination of Boundaries. 

§ Boundaries of districts and tahsils not a settlement matter . 

The boundaries of districts and revenue or fiscal sub-divisions 
are, of course, public matters and do not affect any private right ; 
they are determined by Government under the powers vested in it 
by law *. 


§ 4 . — Village and field boundaries . 

Not so the boundaries of mauzas or villages, or the boundaries 
between one man's field and another. As the object is both to 
assess revenue on definite areas, and to secure all classes of rights 
which also subsist on lands also of definite area, it is evident 
that a survey and registration of lands is a necessary preliminary 
(supposing such not already to exist) for a settlement. But be- 
fore any survey can be made, all boundary disputes must be set- 
tled, or, at least, it must definitely be known that such and 
such a line is in dispute, so that it may afterwards be put in cor- 
rectly when determined by proper authority. The village bound- 
aries are first settled before the revenue survey begins, and then 
other boundaries may be settled if necessary, jvhen the field-to-field 
survey comes on. But such disputes are generally of a different 
kind to village boundary cases, and usually depend on some claim to 
right which is settled by a land case in Court. 

4 Act XXI of 1836 (for Bengal, North-West Provinces, and Panjdb) gives 
power to create new zilas or districts; Act XIX of 1873, section 14, provides for 
sub-divisions in the North-West Provinces ; Act VI of 1867 provides also for alter- 
ing boundaries of districts in the Panj&b, but no mention is made of the sub-division 
of districts. This matter is settled under Financial Commissioner’s B. Circular XXV 
of 1864 (Barkley’s “ Directions,” § 43, p. 16). Act X VIII of 1876 (O'udh), section 46, 
provides fully for the Whole subject, — districts, sub-divisions, &c. Central Provinees 
Act XVIII of 1881, section 14, also provides fully for abolishing districts and 
tahsils or creating new ones, and altering the limit of those now existing. 

For purposes of Civil and Criminal jurisdiction, the Procedure Codes contain pro- 
visions which apply to all districts to which the Codes apply. 
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The Revenue Acts contemplate this 6 . The Settlement Officer is 
empowered by all the Acts to call upon proprietors to restore 
or erect boundary marks. A boundary dispute is distinguishable 
from a dispute about a right to land : two persons may, for ex- 
ample, be in possession, generally, qf contiguous lands, but may be in 
doubt as to the precise line of demarcation between . their respective 
possessions. If one party shows that, rightly or wrongly, his pos- 
session extends to a certain point, that is the boundary line accord- 
ing to possession. A question of right, that the boundary ought to 
go in some other direction, is a question for a civil suit, unless the 
law enables it to be decided by arbitration. 

§ 5. — Questio?i of possession. 

In the cc Directions 93 it is said that possession can never be un- 
known, but, remarks Mr. Auckland .Colvin 6 , it is sometimes difficult 
to discover 

“ A field is often entered during successive years in the jamabandi of both 
disputing villages; the crop grown, the amount thereof, the name of the 
owner and cultivator, are elaborately recorded. Inquiry on the spot and from 
neighbouring zammdars by no means always clears the matter. These are 
often either indirectly interested or ignorant. It is well in sttch eases carefully 
to examine the mznameha and bhylchutta (bahi khata) of the pat war is concerned 
and to ascertain in which patwari’s papers entries regarding the field in question 
are most frequent. These papers are less open to suspicion than tho jamabandi, 
as reference to them is less looked for/* 

Iu waste or uncultivated land, disputes are more likely to arise. 
Here reference must be had to former maps prepared by authority. 
These may rfot always be forthcoming, or there may be reason 
to doubt their accuracy ; then there must be a recourse to arbitra- 
tion or to a civil suit. 

§ 6 . — Settlement of disputes. 

By the Oudh and North-West Provinces Acts, the. Settlement 
Officer may settle boundary disputes, but is bound to decide on the 

4 North-West Provinces Act XIX of 1873, section 40 ; jOudh Act XVII of 1876, 
section 23; Panjib Act XXXIII of 1871, section 22; Central Provinces Act, 
section 45. 

0 Settlement Manual, 1868, p. 4, s. 6. 
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basis of possession, or refer the matter to arbitration 7 for decision 
on the merits. In the Panjab Act it is not expressly said what is 
to be done in case the boundary is disputed, but section 23 author- 
ises the Settlement Officer (if empowered by the Local Government) 
to refer any matter in dispute # to arbitrators with or without 
consent. Nor does the Panjab Act say that a disputed boundary 
(when not submitted to arbitration) is to be settled on the basis of 
possession as it does in the other Acts ; but there is no doubt that it 
has been the practice to do so ; a person distinctly out of possession 
must go to the Civil Court and establish his right. The Central 
Provinces Act does not specifically allude to boundary disputes ; 
but sections 68, 69, 72, all give power, in regard to different classes 
of land, to ascertain the persons in possession. 

In cases in which possession or boundary questions can be de- 
cided by arbitration, the Act empowers the Local Government in 
the Panjab to prescribe the powers and procedure of arbitrators. 
In the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, these matters are noted 
in the Revenue Act itself. The Central Provinces Act does not 
specifically allude to arbitration; but section 19 gives power to 
make rules and to extend the provisions of the Civil Procedure Code, 
under which arbitration can be applied and regulated. 

I have only here spoken of the powers in determining boundaries, 
which Settlement Officers have as such. But under the Central 
Provinces, Oudh, and Panjab laws. Settlement Officers may be 
invested with judicial powers as Civil Courts, to hear land cases. 
Their powers in this respect will be more conveniently noticed at 
a later stage. 

Assuming such powers to have been given, it practically comes to % 
this : that the demarcation is first of all to be done by the people 
themselves ; they put up the necessary marks ; if they do not, the 
Settlement Officers have power to do this and charge the cost on the 
parties concerned. In some cases this cannot be done, owing to a 

* In the North-West Provinces consent of parties is not necessary to a reference, 
if the reference is ordered by the Settlement Officer (section 220). It is in Oudh 
(section 191). Where possession cannot be made out, and where arbitration is not 
resorted to, the only remedy is a regular civil suit. 
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gjspute. In the North-Western Provinces and Oudh the Settle- 
ment Officer can only summarily decide on the basis of possession 
^unless arbitration is resorted to), leaving the parties to decide the 
question of right in the Civil Court. In the other provinces, the 
dispute being known, the Settlement Officers may decide the whole 
case, acting under their Civil Court powers. 

These remarks only apply to the adjustment of boundaries during 
a settlement. In case of a disputed boundary occurring afterwards, 
it would be decided under the ordinary law. 

§ 7. — T/iaklast • 

It was the uniform practice, in demarcating village boundaries 
at settlement, to identify important points, such as the junction 
of the boundaries of three or more villages, by masonry pillars 
(“treliaddi” or in the Persian form “sili-haddi”) different in 
form from other pillars or marks 8 . Wherever there had been a 
dispute, a continuous trench was dug, or more than usually con- 
spicuous and permanent marks were set up. Charcoal and other 
substances were often buried under the pillars, so that, even if the 
superstructure is destroyed, the site of the pillars may be easily 
determinable. In most other cases earthen or mud pillars are 
sufficient and are generally used. 

In cases where there had been no previous regular settlement, or 
where new maps had to be prepared, a u thakbast nakslia,” or 
boundary map, was prepared for each village 9 ; and with it there 
was also drawn up a formal record 10 showing the manner in which 
the boundary lines were ascertained, and the proceedings in con- 
nection with the decision. 

The procedure for the repairs and maintenance of boundary 
marks at all times, i.e. } after the settlement is over, will be found 
in the chapter on " Revenue business.” 

8 See Directions (Panjab edition), page 5, §§13-15; (North-West Provinces), 
S. B. Cir. Dep., tp. 1* 

0 (Panjdb) Rules, bead C., Section III, p. 52. 

w Id. 
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§ 8 .— Demarcation in Oudh. 

In Oudh the demarcation of boundaries was so important that 
the Settlement Circulars treat “ demarcation ” as a distinct branch 
of work. There was also a special staff employed at the settlements 
for it. The work was done by amins and munsarims, supervised by 
a gt sadr m unsari m,” who remained with the demarcation officer 1 . 
As the' Revenue Survey only dealt with exterior boundaries of 
villages, ouly these were shown in the maps., but supplemental 
maps of iuterior divisions were made for the use of the Settlement 
Officer and for the native staff who made the khasra or (C field-to- 
field ” survey. 

One difficulty in Oudh (especially in the eastern districts) result- 
ed from the way in which the lands belonging to one estate (held 
by a separate and jointly responsible body) were interlaced with the 
lands belonging to other groups. The cause of this has been stated 
in the introductory chapter on Tenures. When a number of villages 
belonged to certain " zamindari ” joint families and came under divi- 
sion, the plan was for each branch to got, not an entire village, but 
a certain slice of each village in the joint estate. When, therefore, a 
separate settlement had to be made for the several estates divided 
off, the lands which had to be assessed together as one mahal, lay 
some in one village, some in another. When the location of lands in 
an estate is thus scattered, it is said to be “ khetbat.” When the 
division is into compact blocks, it is said to be “pattibat 2 .” 
When the lands are khetbat, you may find an estate (a) with 
some of its lands in each of several villages ; ( b ) consisting of one 
or more villages as a whole, but some lands of another estate in- 
cluded in the villages ; ( c ) consisting of one or more entire villages, 
but with some outlying lands in other villages. 

Such internal divisions are very important, because the reve- 
nue is not, under the system we are studying, assessed on each 
field separately, or on a group of fields, merely because they lie close 

I Erslviac , 8 Digest, section II, §§ 20-22. 

3 The same thing occasionally occurs in the North-Western Provinces, and is 
spoken of as the qitu’bat and khetbat distribution respectively. 
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together ; but on a mahdl or estate owned on the same title, by the 
same individual or body. The internal divisions of villages were 
accordingly mapped for the use of the Settlement Officer, and 
demarcated by pillars of a particular form to distinguish them from 
the village boundary pillars 3 . When a tract was ready, the tliak- 
bast maps were made over to the survey, and the “ misls ” (files of 
proceedings) relating to the boundaries made up. 

The boundaries of waste lands attached to, or separated from, 
villages were indicated by a continuous ridge 4 ("mend”). 

§ 9 . — Waste land included in boundaries . 

This is a convenient place to notice a subject of considerable 
practical importance. I allude to the question how far waste and 
jungle land, included in the local area of a village, was held at 
settlement to belong to the estate. 

In all the provinces there have been large tracts of waste, hilly 
country covered with forest, te bar lands” (as they are called) 
in the centre of the Panjab “doabs 5 ,” and similar unoccupied 
lands, which have not come under the operation of the settlement 
at all, but remain to be disposed of by Government. Putting aside, 
however, these extensive wastes, there are many districts in which 
the whole area came under settlement, although the actually culti- 
vated lands were lirrfited and separated from one another by inter- 
vening tracts (of greater or less extent) of forest, jungle, barren 
land, grass land, or other description of “ waste.” In many cases 
this waste was known by the local name of one or other of the 
" mauzas” or villages adjoining it. And the question arises^— what 
has been the rule? Was all such waste included in the boundaries 

8 Digest, section II, § 44. 

4 Digest, section II, § 10. 

6 The country between any two of the Pan j 4b rivers is called do«db — i,e, 9 
“between two rivers,” e -9>> the Bdri-Dodb is the couutry between the Beds and B&vi, 
the Rechndb Dodb botween the Ravi and Chendb, and so forth. The lands in the 
middle portion of the more extensive do&bs being of higher level and far removed 
from the effect of river percolation, are usually covered with jungle, useful for 
yielding firewood, and affording grazing to large herds of cattle, and such central 
tracts are distinguished as the “ b&r.” 
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of the village whose name it bore ? And, if so included, did it 
become the property of the village, i.e ., had the village proprietors 
the same right to it as they had to the cultivated or possessed area? 

The answer to this question .must be given differently for the 
different provinces, and I shall therefore treat of each in a separate 
paragraph. 

§ 10. — Waste land in the North-West Provinces . 

In these provinces, some of the districts in which there are large 
forest areas (Kumaon, Jaunsar-Bawar) are under a separate proce- 
dure, and will be described in the appendix. 

In the ordinary u Regulation Districts 0 ” (subject to the 
ordinary Revenue law), the cases where large areas of waste land 
would remain, and be excluded from settlement operations, were few ; 
and it may be said generally (any local exceptions are always 
well known and can be easily ascertained) that the waste was 
included in the boundaries of the village or of the estate. What 
follows from this ? # The Act 6 7 decides that such waste belongs (at 
least in a manner) to the owner of the " mahal ” or estate within 
which it has been included. It is therefore not available as Govern- 
ment waste (< e . y.) for forest purposes. If, however, it is in excess 
of the requirements of the owners, " with reference to pastoral or 
agricultural purposes , 1 99 the Settlement Officer «- may lay a separate 


6 The Dehra Dun must be considered a regulation district at any rate, now tliat 
Act XIV of 1874 is la wand makes no mention of Delira Dun. At the first settlement t 
however, all the waste was excluded (see Commissioner’s letter No. 654, Dehra Dfiu 
Settlement Report, 1871). It was then determined to declare all the waste to belong 
to Government. But this was doubtfully legal. Ultimately, it was decided to give 
back all tbo waste that fairly adjoined and might be held to belong to the villages, 
and only retain for Government the large waste tracts, sill forests and bill jungles 
which clearly bad not been occupied by any village or private landholder. 

7 See Act XIX of 1873, sections 57-60. This is a very curious provision; it has 
come down from old times, and shows how little our earlier administrators cared for 
the theory of a thing as long ns a practicable rule was arrived at. It seems as if the 
“ surplus ” waste was the estate-holder's property, and yet it was not . It is so fur 
Government’s that Government judges whether the owner requires it ornot; and if 
it thinks not, assesses it ns a separate estate and offers it to some one to hold; it is 
go far the estate-holder's, that it must be offered to him in the first instance, and if 
he does not tuke it, be gets “ malikami,” — a sort of compensation for his lost right* 
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assessment on it and offer it to the owner of the mahal., If he will 
not have it, the tract so separately assessed becomes a separate 
mah&l, and at disposal of Government. But the owner of the 
mah&l is entitled to receive an allowance of not less than 5 or more 
than 10 per cent. i€ on the net revenue realised by Government 
from such waste land.” 

Waste land which lias not been t( judicially declared” to be 
part of the estate, nor included in the boundaries of an estate at 
any previous settlement, is treated differently 8 . It is marked off, 
and a proclamation is issued for claims. If no claim is made, or 
being made, is disallowed, the waste is decided to be the property 
of Government ; but still an opportunity is given to the owner of 
the adjoining estate to show that “ he has enjoyed the use of such 
lands for pastoral or agricultural purposes. If this is established, 
the Settlement Officer may assign to such estate so much of the 
waste as he considers “ requisite for such purposes,” and he shall 
mark off the rest for Government 9 . 

§ 11. — Waste land in the'Panjab. 

The case here is somewhat different. In many districts the 
area for settlement practically consisted of a great waste with 
villages scattered oyer it. This condition was, at all events, 
sufficiently common to cause a rule to be promulgated (by circular 
order) on the subject of how far the waste was to be considered as 
belonging to the different villages. The rule was, that each village 
was to have a certain area of waste included in its boundaries and 
given over to it absolutely. Where the waste was extensive, it was 
a rule to allow each village twice, and in some cases thrice, the cul- 
tivated area. The rest then formed the “ rakh” of the Panjab, 

8 Act XIX of 1873, section 60. 

9 It will be observed that this indirectly, but clearly, condemns the erroneous 
doctrine that a person can acquiro a complete property in tho soil itself by merely 
exercising some rights oj user over its produce. The section asserts tho right of Gov- 
ernment in the soil, and buys off the rights of nser, by giving up a poi tion of the 
land and leaving the rest free for Government ; this is something like the French 
method of “ cantonnement n in buying out lights of user. 
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which is Government waste available for forest or any other pub- 
lic purpose, or for sale or grant. 

This procedure was not, however, uniformly carried out; there 
were many districts in which the older settlements left the matter 
very much in doubt 10 . The Revenue Act consequently draws a dis-. 

10 e.g. t tho Muznff.irgarh District, where at first all the waste was included as 
belonging to one village or the other ; this was (somewhat arbitarily) taken back 
again about I860, and now finally has beon re-settled on a more satisfactory basis 
with the consent of all parties. 

In Rawalpindi also the waste was not separated from the villages in the bill 
tahsils of Murree and Kahfita, and the work of separation is only now going 
on; there were indeed certain tracts of jjnnglc known by local names and which 
were acknowledged to be generally Government waste, subject to ccrtaiu rights of 
user; but it was entirely uncertain what land was part of the village and what was 
not. 

In the Kangra District, but not in Kulu Sub-division, at settlement, all the 
waste was given over to the villages, but the Government retained a right to the trees, 
and consequently to the user of the laud as long as any trees were on it, and rules 
were also made for tho protection and reproduction of trees. 

The following extract (paragraphs 21, 25, and 26) from the remarks of the 
Financial Commissioner, Panjab, on Mr. Lyall’s Kangra Report (1865-72) are of 
importance as showing how the waste rights grew up, and how they came to be 
as at present recognised : — 

“ Wlieif we look to Mr. Barnes’ Settlement Report for an account of the mode in 
which the waste was treated at tho Regular Settlement, we find considerable indis- 
tinctness : — 

“ i, Mr. Barnes says that * extensive wastes and forests are generally considered 
the undivided property of Government. From this it would appear as if he reckoned 
small wastes to belong to the landholders. 

“ 2. Ho treated tho holders of land within tho circuits as coparcenary bodies, 
and imposed upon them a joint responsibility to which they wore strangers, and to 
balance this, gave the community the right to collect certain items of miscellaneous 
rent, the produce of the waste. 

* “3. In tho village administration papers of the Regular Settlement the waste is 
usually termed ‘common hind of the village* (shamilat dch) ; sometimes this defini- 
tion is omitted, and then the ownership of the waste is left to bo inferred from the 
interests recorded in it. 

“4. The Question of demarcating large tracts of forest for Government was dis- 
cussed during the operations of Mr. Barnes’ Settlement, but abandoned apparently 
from the idea that a forest establishment would be expensive, and that tho expense 
might be obviated by employing the z?i mi iidars in tho work of conservancy, and 
ultimately every particle of waste, from the tops of mountains to the river-beds, was 
included in tho boundaries of the circuits. 

“ To what extent Mr. Barnes intended to convey proprietary right in the wastes 
to the landholders is even now uncertain. The wastes were demaroated in village 
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tinction between 1 settlements made before the Act ( i.e before 1st 
January 1872) and after it. 

In those early settlements there may be distinct mention of 
the matter in the settlement papers ; if so, that is of course to be 
followed : otherwise waste and forest land is presumed to belong. to 
Government, whether included in the boundary of an estate or not. 
Any claimant may, however, remove the presumption, by offering 
evidence on certain points which are described in section 28, and 
need not be further alluded to here. 

In settlements made after January 1st 1872, unless the records 
make a distinct provision on the subject, waste included in the 
boundaries is " deemed" (i.e., conclusively held, as between 

boundaries and entered in the administration papers as ' shtunilat deli,* but at the 
same time the right of Government to all trees growing on common land is secured, 
and the grazing fees payable by the gaddfs were claimed for Government. Again, 
the expression that the extensive wastes and forests are generally considered the 
undivided property of Government, seemed to show that Mr. Barnes did not intend 
entirely to abandon these wastes. Further, in two subsequent letters written in 
1860, Mr. Barnes distinctly combated the notion of his having surrendered tho pro- 
prietary right of Government, asserting that tho administration papers were com- 
piled by the people themselves, and that custom was against their claim to the pro- 
prietary right. Mr. Lyall uses a somewhat similar argument when ho says that the 
entry of ‘ shamilat deli’ against the wastes was made as a matter of course by tho 
amfns, who, trained in the North-West Provinces Settlements, had recourse to tho 
procedure there learnt, by which every plot of land, not being private property, came 
under tho heading of ‘ common.* 

“The question, however, came up for discussion in 1852-53, in connection with 
the demand for land for forming tea plantations. Mr. Lyall shows that on scvcrul 
occasions the local officers tried to rc-assert the paramount claim of Government to 
the waste, but the Chief Commissioner refused to acknowledge the principle, and 
ruled that the waste lands must be held to ho the property of the villages, and that no 
lands could bo appropriated without tho consent of the zamindars. This decision was 
finally affirmed by Government in 1863, and Major Lake, then Commissioner of the 
Division, recommended that the boundaries of hamlets within mauzas should be 
defined in the rest of Kangra proper, as they had been at first Settlement in a great 
part of Tahsil Nadaun. The position thus taken up, which must bo held to repre- 
sent the views of Government when Mr. Lyall began his settlement, was that tho 
Government has reserved in tho wasto lands only the right to certaiu forest timber 
and to certain grazing fees, and had surrendered to the zamindars the right in tho 
soil, together with tho miscellaneous dues, composed of fees levied from Gujar 
herdsmen, quarriers, iron-smelters, netters of falcons, owners of water-mills, Ac.** 

1 Act XXXIII of 1871, section 28, &c. 
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Government and the parties) to belong to the village*. It is never 
difficult in the Patvjab to ascertain the legal position of the waste,— • 
in any district where there is any (in Amb&la, Ludiaua, and some 
others, there is none to speak of), — for whenever there is any # pecu- 
liarity, fls in Rawalpindi, Kangra, or the Salt Range, full notice of 
the subject is sure to be found in the Settlement Reports. 

In all cases where there is no question about the waste belong- 
ing to the village, but where that waste is more than they actually 
want, the Act contains provisions for separately assessing it, very 
like those of the North-West law. 

'§ 12. — Waste land in Oudh . 

" Waste lands 8 have been declared, generally, to be the property 
of the State; but it has been ruled that small tracts of waste 
that supply fuel and pasturage to the neighbouring villages, or are 

3 All wasto in the Panjab that has been dealt with at settlement, and has been 
cut off from villages, and in which rights have not specially been recorded, is exclu- 
sively Government property and availablo for forest purposes or otherwise ; but tbero 
lias been n strong tendency of late to recognise the convenience of the neighbour- 
ing villages irrespective of their nctual right . The result of our settled and peaceful 
Government has been, that the land origiually made* over to the villages as waste 
has become valuable, and it has, in many instances, been all brought under cultivation 
without thought as to provision for grazing. In consequence of this tlie people 
have no waste left, whereon to graze or cut firewood : and they naturally clamour 
to get it iu the neighbouring Government waste. Whenever, then, it is desired to 
enclose this for planting or other purposes, there is a loud outcry ; and this may 
result some day in serious difficulty. A difficulty of this ‘sort was experienced in 
the “Raklis” of the Salt Range (Jhelam District.) Here the waste was all marked 
off separately from the villages, A9 it would have been anywhere else, only it was 
understood that the tracts so marked off were rather taken under care for the gene- 
ral benefit and to prevent the different tribes disputing about them, than to become 
the property of Government or liable to any strict control. A forest settlement has 
accordingly revised these arrangements and allotted a certain portion .only to strict 
reservation. Meanwhile, there is in the Panjdb Laws Act (IV of 1872, section 48) 
an excellent provision which enables Government to make rules regulating the use 
of pasturage and other products of Government waste generally, and prohibiting 
any user that is not in accordance with such rules. This provision is exceedingly 
valuable, pending the introduction of a complete forest reservation or other final 
disposal of the lands. 

3 Quoted from the Digest, section II, § 63. 
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in the course of being cultivated by neighbouring villages, are to be 
included " in the village boundaries. 

The object here, as elsewhere, was to give, in addition to the 
culturable land, room for extension of tillage, and to provide for 
pasture land : and the rule was, when possible, to allow the village 
an extent of waste equal to the area already cultivated. If, after 
making this arrangement, the surplus would not exceed 500 acres, 
l t was not demarcated, but redistributed and included in the villages. 
The waste in excess of this would usually be free of all rights and 
available for any Government purpose. 

* Whenever a State forest is demarcated, a belt of waste land has 
to be left between the village boundary and the forest, so that the 
village may have no excuse for cattle-trespass within the actual 
forest limits. As this arrangement of waste was provided at the 
first settlements and acted on then, there was no occasion for any 
provision of law in the Revenue Act, as we have seen there was 
in the Panjab. 

In cases where Government wastes adjoin private estates, the 
Government paid half the cost of the ordinary boundaiy-marks 

and one-third of triple junction pillars 4 . 

* 

§ 13. — Waste in the Central Provinces . 

There are in these provinces, to a greater extent than elsewhere, 
large areas of jungle country in the hill ranges and in several of 
the plain districts. Such areas were from the first excluded from 
the scope of the settlement, and remained at the disposal of 
Government, and have now to a great exteut been constituted per- 
manent Forest Estates, called in India “ Reserved Forests/' But, 
just as in the other provinces, there were also waste areas which 
intervened between the occupied lands of villages under settlement. 

The Government right to deal with these was all along asserted ; 
and it was never considered that, because the waste happened to 
be called by the same name as the mauza, it is therefore the 

A . Quoted from the Digest, section II, § 70. 

T 
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property of that mauza. But a rule was devised (as in the Panjdb) 
to give a reasonable share of waste to the village and to retain the 
rest. The Central Provinces rule was 5 that an area equal to 100 
percent, as a minimum, or of 200 per cent, as a maximum, on the 
area of cultivated land, was to be given up and included in the estate. 

In some districts the survey had been made so as to show the 
whole of the waste as in some mauza or other ( e.g.' 9 the Nagpur 
district). Where this had been done, the excess waste under the 
new rule, was to be marked off, and either new boundary maps pre- 
pared for the settlement records or the old ones altered 6 . The waste 
might be locally known by the name of a mauza, but it was a sepa- 
rate Government block. These blocks were free of all rights 7 . 

There would, however, be cases where a jungle tract carpe under 
settlement, because small holdings or scattered villages were found 
in it. Here you could not speak of waste being attached to 
villages; it was a case of small hamlets found inside the waste. 
In such cases to have applied the rule would have been to increase 
the village only to a very |small plot. And there were cases also 
where the cultivation shifted, a plot being cultivated one year and 
abandoned the next in favour of a new plot. 

The decision in the matter is important, and I may, therefore, 
quote verbatim the digest of the Circular LXXII of 1862 8 : — “But 
these are .... the instances where we should be especially 
careful to adhere to the principles adopted, of * not relinquishing 
large areas of forests and waste to individuals incapable and unwil- 
ling to reclaim them/ Accordingly, when a Settlement Officer 
meets with a village, represented, say, by a few Gond huts, and a 

5 See Nicholls* Digest of Circular Orders, Volume II, Section XX, page 595, 
where the whole subject is clearly treated. 

8 Where this would have been very inconvenient the waste separated off was 
allowed to be shown as a u chak ” or part of a mauza, belonging to Government. 

7 I do net of course speak of concessions which may have been allowed, or to 
such special rights as were granted in the I3alagh£t district to certain settlers, who* 
in fact, contract to pay their revenue on the understanding that they are to get 
free jungle produce for their own use, and free grazing from the waste (which is now 
“Reserved Forest” under the Forest Law). 

8 Digest, volume II, page 596, &c. 
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few acres of cultivation, iu the depths of a forest extending over 
several square miles, more or less of hill and dale, he must not relin- 
quish the proprietary right on the whole forest, because, from the 
circumstances above instanced, and others similar to them, he 
cannot exactly decide on the rule by which the right should be 
confined to closer limits. It must be remembered that, although 
Government is willing to recognise proprietary right on the basis 
of possession, yet possessed land* is defined as a rule to be cultiva- 
tion, plus , on the maximum scale, 200 per cent, of uncultivated 
land ; and that there is no authority for granting proprietary rights 
on other grounds. 

“ There appear to be two ways of settling such cases : — 

u Firstly, offer to recognise the proprietary right in the cultiva- 
tion, plus an appropriate amount of uncultivated land ; if the cul- 
tivation b*e scattered, act similarly, arranging the scattered portious 
as chaks or outlying plots of the main portion, and exclude the 
remainder. Secondly, if this is objected to, 'because the cultivation 
shifts its locality, or on other grounds, there seems to be no alterna- 
tive but to reserve the superior proprietary right. Frame the assess- 
ment as if the excess of waste were excluded ; guarantee possession 
to the landholders as inferior proprietors or tenants, but reserve 
the power to include the grant of the superiority of the land in 
their possession, in the grant of any portion of the excessive 
waste adjacent, which may, at any future time, be made to a third 
party; providing, however, at the same time, that they, the exist- 
ing landholders, or their heirs, shall have the offer, which they now 
refuse, again made to them before any such grant be concluded.” 

I notice that this was done in the Upper Godavari district 9 . 

Something has been done to prevent injury to the country by the 
wasteful treatment of forest lands included as waste in the village 
estates. By the terms of the “ wajib-ul-'arz,” rules for protection 

0 Settlement Report, section 201. I presume tbat the inferior proprietary right 
would be given in the lands fouud actually in possession at the time. Hitherto 
the cultivation had shifted on the “ bewar ” (often called dahya) principle from 
place to place. 
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are agreed upon. Certain valuable trees are not to be cut without 
a reference to the Tahsildfir. . Where poles of sal, shisham (I), lati - 
folia), and teak are cut, one such of good growth is to he left on 
each 100 square yards. Mobwa trees ( Banna latifolia) are to be 
respected. Subject to these rules, clearing for bond Jide cultivation 
is not to be checked 10 . These rules being by agreement, there was 
originally no specific penalty for their breach, but " vigilant care 
on the part of the District Officer and Tahsildars should suffice 
to ensure a general adherencfe to them.” It would now seem that, 
under the new Revenue Act, a penalty can be enforced, for such 
rules are expressly alluded to in section 141(/). And the Act pro- 
vides in section 162, that a penalty for breach of rules, made (with 
the sanction of the Governor General in Council) to carry out the 
provisions of the Act, may be exacted. 

The allotment of the waste having been already accomplished 
under the rules laid down, all that was required in the Revenue 
Act 1 was to provide that if, in the course of any Settlement, there 
appear tracts of land which have no owner ( i.e which do not appear 
to be lawfully owned or to have been definitely and properly 
included in a mahal or estate under the arrangements which I have 
described), a notification should be issued inviting claims. If it is 
found that some persons had enjoyed certain rights, but never had 
exclusive proprietary possession, then a portion of land may be 
given to the claimant (or some other form of compensation) , so aB 
to get rid of his rights over the rest. This is very nearly the 
same as the North-West Provinces law. 

In the large zaminddris, which are a . sort of semi-independent 
chiefships, the rules about excess waste have not been applied, and 
it is not intended to check the extension of cultivation in any way, 
even though some valuable trees may be on the ground. This 
clearing must not, however, be made a pretext for selling valuable 
forests . 


10 See Nicholls* Digest, Vol. I, page 186. 
1 Act XV111 of 1881, sections 40-42. 
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For the Ch&nda Chiefs the Government terms and rules of the 
tenure, provide a certain protection for the forest 9 , the chief fea- 
ture of which is that more than a certain number of trees cannot be 
cut and sold without the Deputy Commissioner's sanction. The 
case of smaller estates is not so clear, — in the Circular LXXII, 
already quoted, ifc-is said -that claims to " manorial rights ” (pre- 
sumably meaning rights in the waste) are to be carefully considered 
and reported on. I conclude that in most cases the waste lands 
have been included, and are not under Government control. 

In “ mu'afi " and “ ubari " estates (estates of grantees either 
revenue- free or at reduced rates) also, the ’ waste was included, on 
the same principles as regulated its being included or excluded 
from revenue-paying villages 8 . 

Section III. — The Survey. 

§ 1 . — Legal authority for it. 

It is only necessary to speak of this very briefly. When onco 
thoroughly done, it is not, under ordinary circumstances, required 
to be repeated, at all events for a very considerable time. 

The Oudh and North-West Provinces Acts take it for granted 
that a survey is part of the proceedings, and merely give powers 
to the Survey Officers. In the Panjab, the notification of settle- 
ment declares what survey work has to be done 4 , and the Act 
then gives general powers. The Central Provinces Revenue Act 
allows of a revenue survey being carried out in any district, 
irrespective of a settlement being ordered at the time. 

§ 2.-— The professional survey of village boundaries. 

The early system followed alike iu the North-West Provinces, 

Panjab, and Central Provinces, was to have the survey and maps 
• 

* * See these in detail iu Chanda Settlement Report, sect ion 324, page 180. 

1 See Abstract No. 3 iu the Settlement Code. 

4 North-West Provinces Act XIX of 1873, section 41; Oudh Act XVII of 
1876, section 25 ; Panjdb Act XXXIU of 1871, section 25; Central Provinces Aot 
XVIII of 1881, section 27. 
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partly made by professional agency in the Revenue Survey Depart- 
ment, and partly by the agency of native pat waris or of amins. 

The Revenue Survey Department furnished a map which only 
extended to the outer boundaries of villages and the main blocks 
of cultivation and waste. These it defined with accuracy, as 
soon as the boundaries had been ascertained and ‘disputes settled 
in the course of the thukbast or demarcation proceedings. The 
Reveuuc Survey usually mapped on the scale of 20 chains to the 
inch, or 4 inches to the mile. 

The Professional Survey Department also compiled a map show- 
ing all the main geographical features of the district and the 
village boundaries taken from the large-scale village boundary maps. 

The map of the district, or part of the district, was afterwards 
reproduced on a reduced scale by hand-drawing, or now by the aid of 
photozincography. These are the “ Revenue Survey maps 33 (usually 
on the scale of 2 miles to the inch) which are familiar to my readers 6 . 

The Revenue Survey thus proved useful to the Settlement 
Officer in the following ways: — (1) it gave him an accurate 
record of the total area of each village ; (2) a correct boundary 
configuration map showing waste and cultivated land ; and (3) 
maps of the tract of country showing the relative position of the 
villages. 

§ 3 . — The Khasra Survey . 

But none of the maps could be taken up by the Settlement 
Officer and worked on so as to fill in the field details. The 
Settlement Officer's survey was therefore a really separate one; only 
he could check his own village-map outlines by the professional 
map, and also check his areas by it. 

The Settlement Survey was (under the earlier system) a 
non-professional survey of the interior portions of each village 
area, especially showing every field with a separate number. This 
map is called the “ Shajra,” and is on b large scale, usually 8 
or 16 inches to the mile. It is accompanied by a detailed 

8 They show the village boundaries and the cultivation and waste areas. In 
some places they are 1 inch = 1 mile instead of the scale stated in the text. 
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index or register of every field 6 numbered in a series, according 
to the number in the Shajra, and called the " Khasra 7 .” Hence 
the Settlement Survey is often spoken of as the “ Khasra Survey.” 

6 “ A field is a parcel of land lying in ono spot in the occupation of ono culti- 
vator or of several persons cultivating jointly, held under one title, and generally 
known by some name in the village. The plot of ground surrounded by a ridge of 
earth (mend) is not necessarily a field. Some of these ridge9 are more permanent 
than others, and servo to divide the land into fields, bearing separate names. The 
boundaries [of fields are well known to the people and are sometimes distinguished 
by particular marks, such as the growth of certain grasses, stones, &c. In rich aud 
irrigated land the separation into fields is generally permanent, but in light 
unirrigated lands it is liable to coustaut alterations. The field register ( khasra ) 
should show when the limits of fields are fixed, and where variable. The patwari 
should be careful not to show twq fields as one, nor to divide one field into two." 
(Directions.) 

7 The Panjib Rules (head C. Ill, 16-19) deal thus with the subject, giving 
the student a good iden of the general practice : — 

“ When the boundary map lias been verified and passed, or when a boundary 
map or field map, prepared at a previous settlement, has been accepted as correct, a 
field map ( aha) fa ) shall be prepared for each village, showing the boundaries of 
every field according to scale, and the length of overy boundary line common to two 
fields. If any field or plot separately owned is too small to be distinguished in the 
body of the map, it shall be shown upon an enlarged scale on the margin, with a 
sullicicrtt leference to its position in the map. The fields shall be numbered con- 
secutively, and the number of each shall be entered. 

« The field map shall ordinarily be drawn on the scale of 16 inches to the 
milo (330 feet to the inch), or as near thereto as may be convenient with reference 
to tho local measure, Where special circumstances render necessary the use of a 
different scale, the officer in charge of the settlement shall prescribe the scale to be 
used. The scale of the map in the measure which lias been employed in the 
survey, tho direction of the north point of the compass, and an explanation of any 
symbols employed in the map, shall be shown on the map, 

“ The field map shall show in addition to the matters prescribed in Rule 16— 

(1) Such physical features as it may be possible to delineate. 

(2) The village boundary pillars, tho triple junction poiuts, aud distancos 
between each such pillar and point. 

(3) Tho limits of the principal village sites and burial grounds. 

(4) The unculturable waste. 

(5) The culturable waste. 

(6) Tho cultivated land including fallow. 

(7) Wells and tanks used for irrigation 

(8) Irrigation channels. 

(9) The boundaries of any well-marked sub-divisions, 

(10) Village roads. 

(11) Bench-marks of any Government or Railway Survey, 
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This survey was carried out by Dative surveyors (annus) as in 
Oudh 8 and the North-Western Provinces and Central Provinces, or 
(as in the Panjab) by village patwaris, who had been taught 
surveying. 

In the latter province this method is still practised, and the 
patw&ris are subjected to a regular course of training which, so far, 
has given very satisfactory results. 

§ 4. — North-Western Provinces Cadastral Survey. 

In the North-Western Provinces a new method, spoken of 
as the Cadastral Survey, has been recently introduced and experi- 
mentally adopted in five districts. Here the survey is accomplished 
by trained surveyors under officers of the Survey Department, and 
thus the Revenue and the unprofessional survey of holdings is 
combined into one. The work (on a scale of 16 inches) is more 
costly but more accurate, and the maps are certainly of great excel- 
lence®. 

Whatever form of survey is in use, the student will remember 
that it results in two main permanent records : — 

(1) The Shajra or village field map, each plot being num- 

bered. 

(2) The Khasra or village field register, showing tire names 

of proprietor and tenant, the area, rent, and soil class 

8 Digest, section III, § 1. 

9 The maps are multiplied by photozincography. The Cadastral Survey has cost v 
per 1.000 acres, sums varying from Rs. 289 in Mntliurd, to Rs. 279 in Mur&Tabid 
and Rs. 200 in Hamirpur. The Settlement Survey cost from Rs. 61 to Rs. 114 in 
an exceptional district (this includes a proportion of the Settlement Officer’s 
pay). 

The following gives again an idea of comparative coat : — 



frq 

miles. 

Cost. 

Rs. 


Settlement 

/ Cawnpore 
l Flit ill pur 

2,446 

1,580 

1,78,980 ^ 
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/ Murad Abad 

1 Agia 
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Cadastral 

Survey. 
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3,50,552 
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I Mathura 

1,369 

2 53,358 

randum. 

Bauda 

vHainirpur 

1,895 

2,296 
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according to tbc classification of soils, as made at the 
time of survey ; particulars of irrigation are also recorded 
at the same time. 

§ 5 . — The Survey is “ Mauzawar” 

’ The survey is, in Revenue language, said to be made “ mauza- 
w£r,” not “ mahalwar,” i.e. y it deals with villages (mauzas), i.e . 9 
with local groups of lauds known by one name, not with revenue 
groups, or lands bearing together one sum of assessed revenue and 
called " mahals.” 

For the Central Provinces, tTiis statement will require some 
modification. There the practice was, as the Act now provides, that 
any land which it was desirable to treat separately for revenue pur- 
poses should, without reference to its being a mauza or part of a 
mauza, be made into a mahal or revenue unit 10 . Consequently it was 
necessary for the survey to take notice of this separation and to 
show not merely the historical mauzas of the district, but also such 
further divisions as had been created for convenience. 

Sometimes, for convenience sake, several small mauzas, owned 
by the same persons, or held on the same title, have been clubbed 
together: or a large aud practically composite mauza may, by the 
effect of partition, have been separated into its locally-named divi- 
sions as separate 1 mfth&ls. 

§ 6. — The Mauza and the Mahal . 

The student will do well, once for all, to understand the differ- 
ence between a mauza and a mahal. The mauza is the locally 
known and traditional division of land, as described in Chapter III 
of Book I. Of course, in many instances, the mauza is held on one 
tenure, and is in every respect a unit nut only of locality to be 

10 Central Provinces Act, section 43. 

1 So in Directions, § 7 (Directions to Settlement Officers). But the former 
Cftse is rare. It occurs only in districts bordering on Bengal. The partition of 
estates often leads to the formation of more than one mah&l in the same village. 
This practice is said to be yearly increasing. Whatever the size of the malrf, 
however, it is assessed to revenue as a whole. 
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adopted in the survey, but also of title to be assessed with one 
lump sum of revenue ; in that case the mauza ai\d the mahal are 
identical. On the other hand, there may be in one village two or 
more separate interests, so that the Settlement Officer deals with 
them as separate mahals: here the logal division and the “ estate ** 
division do not coincide. In Oudh I have already indicated that, 
owing to a peculiar custom of dividing family property, some estates 
have come to consist of a series of patches, one perhaps in each of 
four or five or more villages or mauzas. Here, again, as the assess- 
ment follows the estate, not tl^ mere local group, the mahal is 
something widely different from a mauza or village. 

In the Central Provinces also, as above noticed, there were 
reasons for detaching groups of land and having them surveyed 
and treated as if they were separate villages. Yet they could not 
be called mauzas, because they were artificially created, so they are 
called mahals. 

§ 7 . — Survey of alluvial lands — North- Western Provinces and 

Oudli % 

In many districts there are estates or portions of estates liable 
to be affected by the action of rivers. I do not here speak of the 
rights resulting from the law of alluvion, but merely of the revenue 
practice in separately grouping and surveying such changeable 
areas for the purposes of assessment. 

It is a rule 2 that in any estate in which one portion is liable to 
fluvial action, i.e % , where there are extensive areas of sand which 
may be rendered fertile at some future time by deposit* of river silt, 
or where part of the estate is either actually severed by the river 
from the main estate, or where the lands along the bank may be 
washed away, or may be added to by deposits ; in all such cases, this 
portion of the estate is separately marked off by boundary pillars, 
and settled as a separate “ alluvial mahal ” for five years only (if 
the Settlement Officer has not specially fixed the time). This 

9 See section 257 (a), Act XIX of 1873 ; Settlement Manual, 2nd edition, 1868, 
page 14 j also S. b! Cir. Dep. I, pp. 18 & 38. 
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settlement does not absolutely exclude alteration in case of an 
unusual increment or decrement caused by exceptional action of the 
river. In such cases the estates are measured, and the revenue 
assessment adjusted, even though the five years have not elapsed. 
The assessment is not interfered with in an}' case unless the assets 
(on which the revenue is calculated) are affected to the extent of 
10 per cent, increase or decrease, since the last revision. • 

The system in Oudhis exactly like that of the North-West Pro- 
vinces. The principle to be followed is always stated in the kabu» 
liyat or written assent to engage for the revenue 3 . 

§ 8. — System in the Panj&b . 

This te separate cliak ” system 4 is adopted only in some dis- 
tricts for special reasons. But whether this system is adopted 
or not, the increase or decrease of assessment is arranged for in 
one or two ways, — whichever is specified in the settlement- 
records. On one plan each field is separately considered, and 

calculating by the. assessment-rate applicable, the amount of the 
jama* is increased or diminished, accordingly as the field has 
been increa&d or diminished, improved or spoilt, by sand, durin<* 
the year. On the other plan, no notice is taken of increase or. 
decrease in area, or of the assets calculated on the culturable area, 
so long as the change falls short of a minimum — usually 10 per 
cent. — on the whole culturable area of the estate as fixed at the 
time of settlement. The alluvial lands are inspected every cold 
season after the river subsides, and, if necessary, measured. Action 
is taken according to the system iu force. 

§ 9. — System in the Central Provinces. 

The conditions about alluvion are entered in the wajib-ul-*arz, 
so that it is a matter of direct agreement. The Act also gives 
power to assess lands gained by alluvion at any time, even when 

8 Digest, section IV, § 30 ; end Circular 24 of 1878. 

4 That is, making the lands liable to be affected into a separately assessed “ chak ” 
or “ alluvial mahal,” as the North-West Provinces Circular calls it. 
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a settlement is not in progress. The principle adopted is'the same 
as that of the North-West Provinces. If the increment exceeds 
10 per cent, on the area of the mahal, an increase in revenue 
may be demanded. Loss is, however, not to be taken notice of 
unless it reduces the total assets, so that there really is not a fair 
margin of profit to the owner after paying the Government assess- 
ment. Sandy tracts are excluded from assessment, but become 
liable if afterwards fertilised by deposit of soil, even during the 
currency of the settlement 6 . 

Section IV. — Assessment, inspection ov villages, and revenue. 

§ 1 . — The subject stated. 

Fora Settlement Officer this, of course, is one of the most im- 
portant subjects. It is the great work of settlement. Instructions 
and advice for the determination of the amount to be assessed, are 
therefore found to occupy a large space in Revenue Manuals and 
Circular Orders 0 . All Settlement Reports also deal largely with 
the subject, entering into a detailed description of the process by 
which the assessment was actually arrived at. 

It is a little difficult to select the points to be enlarged upon 
in a Manual, the object of which is not to instruct an officer how to 
set about assessing an estate, but only to explain^the general principle 
on which the “ jama," or annual sum to be paid as Government 
revenue, is calculated and applied. The principle now everywhere 
recognised is, that the land revenue— as distinct from certain 
cesses also levied — is to be a certain percentage (of which here- 
after) of the “ average assets 33 of each estate. In the North- 
West Provinces (as in parts of Bengal), where nearly all the land 
is held by tenants paying money-rents, the assets ought to be 
justly estimated, if they are taken to be the total of the rents which 

6 See Settlement Code, No. VI ; and the Land Revenue Act, section 132, 
clause 9. 

6 See especially Colvin’s Settlement Manual, 2nd edition, 1868, pago 29; S. B. Cir- 
Dcp. I,pp. 3-7, Ac.; the “Directions;” Memorandum ou the Revision. of Settle- 
ment, North-West Provinces, by A. Colvin, 1872 ; tond the Panjdb Rules ; the Cen- 
tra Provinces Settlement Code, 1863 ; Erskiue’s Digest, section IV. 
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the proprietor is able to obtain from his tenants, applying the 6ame 
rent-rates, in the case of those lands which do not happen to be in the 
hands of tenants. To these rents, certain other items of income, 
such as fruit, fisheries, jungle products, have to be added ; and where 
there is a great extent of valuable waste allowed (as above explained) 
to be part of the estate, as it is obvious that some day this will or 
ought to be cultivated, an addition may be also calculated on this 
account. Then we have a total of “ assets,” some fair proportion 
of which may be taken as the Land Revenue. 

In provinces, however, where rent is not usually paid in money, 
where the proprietors largely cultivate their own holdings, and where 
tenants pay rent in the shape of a share of the grain produce, other 
methods have to be adopted. In the Panjab, at the present day* 
produce-estimates are much relied on. These are prepared from 
different classes of soil, and by valuing the outturn according to 
tables of average prices-current, the assets can be calculated, a share 
of which will give the Government revenue, just as in the case of 
the assets calculated from rental values. 

§ 2 . — Earlier method of assessment. 

But the procedure of assessment, as it is now understood, was 
not at first appreciated. In the early days of our settlements, i.e. f 
in 1822, the matter was not put in this light. Sixty years ago money 
rates of rent were much less common than they are now, and the 
proprietor's rents (as the State or Raja's share had formerly been) 
were often paid in kind , — a certain proportion of the yield of each 
field. 

In the old days, when the State took its share in grain, there 
was no question about profits of the villager and the cost of living, 
and so forth. There was the grain on the threshing-floor, and it 
was divided, such as it was, between the Rija, the cultivator, and 
the village servants, all of whom got their dues out of it. 

Then followed the Mughal and other later Native Governments 
who naturally, in the course of progress from primitive to more 
modern society, converted their grain share iuto a money revenue. 
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And when once money was paid, the original grain share became 
forgotten, and both rulers and their subordinates fouud it very 
easy to raise money rates to whatever figure could practically be got 
out of the people. 

Our Government could not of course continue^sucli a plan. A 
moderate assessment it was their desire as well as their duty 
to make; and how was it to be made? Naturally they considered 
that it was a share only in the profits of land that they were to take. 

Now the profits of land consist in the balance left after 
deducting the wages of labour and profits on capital (which 
constitute the “ cost of production”) from the value of the produce. 
Consequently the framers of the Regulation VII of 1822 intended, 
or* were understood to intend, that the revenue should be arrived at 
by takiug a proportion of the sum which remained after deducting 
the “ cost of production/' from the estimated produce valued in 
money. Consequently, at first, every one set to work to try and 
find out, by enquiry, and also by experiment, what amount of grain 
the land reall y did yield , and what the costs of cultivation were; 
and that in the face of the difficulties which accident, variety of 
season, difference of situation (coupled with the interest the land- 
holders had in concealing the true ‘facts) threw in their way. 

In this endeavour to find out the produce and its value after 
deducting cost of production, and then calculating the Government 
percentage, the possibility of finding out, at least in some provinces, 
what the land really did (as a fact) let for , was overlooked. 

§ 3 . — Progress in method . — Regulation IX of 1833 . 

After a great deal of failure, and after many volumes of cor- 
respondence and reports on the subject had accumulated, the 
error was acknowledged. Regulation IX of 1833 repealed so much 
of the former Regulation “ as prescribes, or has been understood to 
prescribe, that the amount of jama' to be demauded from any 
mah&l (estate) shall be calculated on an ascertainment of the 
quantity and value of actual produce, or on a comparison between 
the cost of production and the value of produce.” 
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The modern practice, however, was not immediately developed. 
Even after 1838, a method of assessment known as the “ aggregate 
to detail 99 method, was largely followed. This I shall again allude 
to afterwards ; here it -will be enough to say that it depends on 
assuming a lump sum to start with, and then seeing how it divides 
over the individual estates, and then correcting it till what seems 
a fair result is reached. Gradually, however, the modern prac- 
tice of ascertaining the average assets was substituted, the rental 
being taken as the basis in the North-West Provinces and Oudh 
(where it is possible to do so) ; and calculation by aid of produce- 
estimates as well as other methods being still used in those places 
where money rents were not common or could not be applied easily 
in calculating. That is a brief summary of the history of assess*- 
ments. To explain it more fully, 1 must separately describe (1) the 
system of the North-West Provinces, where money rents are gene- 
ral, and (2) the system followed where either the landowner culti- 
vates most of his land himself, or where the crop is still divided 
between landlord and tenant in kind. 

§ 4 . — System of the Norlh-lFeslern Provinces . 

To understand the principle of assessment where money rents are 
general , we must go back a little and consider what the elfect of our 
settlement was. I have before stated, and in a previous chapter 
explained in detail, that the earliest form of Government revenue 
was the Raja taking a certain share out of the village grain heap on 
the threshing-floor. The share of the Slate was no doubt fixed by 
custom ; and under rule of a wise king, who had his officials well ill 
hand, the customary share was not exceeded ; extras were levied in 
the shape of taxes, fees, and contributions. In a former chapter it 
has also been described how, in the reign of Akbar, the State share 
was converted into a money assessment 7 . Akbar did not enfored the 

7 See some admirable remarks on the process by which a change from grain to 
a cash revenue was effected, in Mr. \V. C. Uenetb’s Gonda Settlement Report, 1878, 
§ 97 et seq . ; also see page 172, ante, where I have described Akbar** Settlement in 
Bengal under Raja Todar Mai. 
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change all at once ; he left it optional, at first, for the raiyat to pay 
in cash or in grain. As population increased, estates became mul- 
tiplied by extension of cultivation and by the division of family 
property; at the same time coined money became more plentiful. 
In short, as it became more difficult to manage the revenue collec- 
tion in kind, it became easier to levy a cash revenue ; the means 
of paying in money became more attainable. Before a grain share 
was given up altogether, an intermediate plan for saving trouble 
was adopted, namely, that of estimating that the standing crop 
ought to give so many “ mauuds,” and then requiring the village 
to make good the State share on the basis of the estimate. This 
was of course unpopular, so that money rates came to be preferred 8 . 

8 In the records of the Ambala Commissioner’s office I found n report on a lapsed 
estate of Sird&rni Dayd Kunwar, dated 23rd May 1824. It contains the following 
curious passage (which I transcribe exactly, — capitals and all): — 

“ The Native system of making the collections may be termed three-fold the 
kun (kail) [also called “ knnkut " mid “tip ”], bataee (tmtai) and tushkhces (fciisli- 
klns), all of which had at different periods been adopted by the officers of the late 
Sirdaruee. The kun or appraisement [of crop before cuttingj, if skilful makers can 
be found, is the most Minple and expeditious method, but requiring great Fidelity. 
Experience, and Judgment in the “kunneea” or appraiser, who should be chosen 
from among the oldest Zmnceudars, and over whom the Tnhseeldar should keep a 
vigilant and circumspect 10 > e. In the case of a cultivator being dissatisfied with the 
appraisement of his field by the kuuneca, an instant recourse should be had to the 
Practice of beating out a liucg.i or a Biswu of the grain o;i the disputed Field, and 
thereby ascertain the exact quantity to the satisfaction of both parties. It is obvious 
(hat a constant appeal to this principle ought to be avoided as tedious and vexutious, 
and it is seldom that the cultivator calls for its application, still less does the kunneea 
like to put his judgment to the Test. 

u The butuce or division of grain on the spot seemed to present many objections. 
Three Heaps are made : one for the Surknr (the Government), one for the llyot, and 
the third for the Khurch, or village expenses j so that the Government receives only 
about one-third of the produce, which has led to the phrase “ bataee lootaee ” or Division 
is plunder. The grain has to remain in the field for a length of time, exposed to the 
Elements, ere ii can be trodden out and winnowed, added to the expense of persons to 
watch the khulwara (khalwdra) or stacks, from the spoliation of the Zumeeudars, 
who are tempted to remove portions of grain during the night season. Could these 
and similar Difficulties be surmounted, no mode offers such a show of justice to the 
Government and its subjects usdividiug the Gifts of nature on the spot. 

" The tuslikhocs, or farm of au estate to the highest bidder, distresses the culti- 
vator, however pleasing the lucrative receipts may appear for the first few $ ears of the 
lease ” 
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Akbar’s settlement was based on a valuation of the produce. But 
it is only in districts to which this settlement extended, or was 
virtually enforced, that money rates were substituted for grain rates 
on such a principle. It was more common to take no thought of 
the value of land, and assess a fixed annual charge per plough. 
This, it may be remarked in passing, is in itself enough to give the 
first impulse to competition in land, because men would find out 
that one farm was more profitable than another, though it had the 
same plough rate. 

These rates being fixed, they became well known; and 
crystallising, like everything Indian, into being “the custom,” 
they survived all changes for a long time. Nor is this con- 
trary to what has been said cf the uncertain exactions under 
Native rule. While the Government was strong, the rates fixed 
were respected, and extra charges were limited in number and 
levied by proper authority. But in the later days of decline 
and weakness which preceded the fall of the Native rule, the Revenue 
farmers raised rates uncontrolled, and grasped at what they could 
get, giving only a certain portion to the treasury. Even, then, 
there are abnndant indications that under this increased pressure 
the original customary State revenue rate was still foiown, the extra 
demand was levied in the form of “ fees” and " cesses 9 ,” rather 
than by any admitted alteration of the revenue rate itself. Such 
is the tenacious force of custom. No doubt, however, the rates that 
were then taken, having regard to the value of produce and the 
extent of land under cultivation, are quite as much as could be 
paid, and often represented the entire profits, leaving the culti- 
vators only enough to live on. 

When the British Government was introduced, all this came to 
an end. Government recognised or conferred (as we have seen) a 
proprietary right in the land, and hauded over to the proprietors so 
recognised, the produce or the money rates paid by the actual cul- 
tivators which would have beeu formerly directly taken by the 

• See also the account of the levy of " Cesses ” iu the chapter on the Bengul Per- 
manent Settlement. 


U 
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king's agents. Our Government merely stipulated that the pro- 
prietor should pay to the treasury a fixed sum, which was a 
moderate share of what it is estimated he could fairly collect. 
We disallowed the extra rates, and excessive cesses as such ; but 
the old customary revenue rates, with such local alterations as time 
and circumstances had brought about, became the rents which the 
proprietors got , and these rents, as long as they remain unaltered, 
would form, on the principle already alluded to, the main portion 
of the assets on which the Government share was to be calculated. 

Having, however, recognised proprietary rights, we did not 
desire to withhold what were, from a European point of view, the 
natural and legal consequences of that proprietary right. Except 
where we stepped in with legal enactments to protect certain spe- 
cified classes of " tenants/' we left the proprietors free to get 
more rent out of the land, if it could be got by fair means, de- 
pendent on competition and the increased value of land and its 
produce ; and that very soon came to be the case. Waste land 
was available for the increase of cultivation : good government 
brought security and peace; roads, railways, and canals were 
made, and the value of land rose greatly ; while population increased 
with it. Produce of all kinds also had a far higher value. The 
managers of land no longer had to seek for tenants and to coax 
and keep them ; people began to come and ask for fields to cul- 
tivate, and were willing to bid against each other for them. The 
rents could then no longer remain at the old customary rates. 

Now the modern theory of Government revenue is, that it is a 
fixed and moderate share of the proprietor's assets, whatever those 
assets are ; consequently to make a proper assessment the "assets" 
must be known. How, then, are the assets to be ascertained ?— 
or, in other words, since we have no longer rates fixed by ancient 
custom to deal with, but something like real rent rates depend- 
ent on competition, how are we to get at the actual or full rents 
which are to be the basis of our calculation ? That is the question 
to be answered, under the modern method of assessment, in the 
North-Western Provinces. 
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But this method was not all at once adopted; indeed, as I re- 
marked, the result which I have pictured, the universality of cash 
rents — representing not a mere customary but a real rental — was not 
brought about at once : consequently in the first settlements the 
rental did not occupy anything like an exclusive place. 

In the early settlements the method which I have alluded to as 
the “ aggregate to detail " process was adopted. By this a lump 
sum was assumed in the first instance for an entire pargana. This 
was taken on the basis of a comparison of former Native settlements 
and so forth. The lump sum was then divided over the villages, 
and then the village jama’s were again compared in various ways, 
and corrected by addition or deduction consequent on various 
circumstances which were observed on the spot, and at last a total 
for each village was arrived at. 

§ 5 . — System of assessment prescribed by the " Directions.” 

In the Directions 10 this practice is directly recommended, not 
indeed as a method to start with, but as a method for testing the 
figures when they have been independently calculated. 

The Directions declared that the assessment was not to be a 
mere arithmetical process, but to be based on sound judgment and 
calculation. The Revenue demand was not to be more than two- 
thirds of the net produce in case of lands cultivated by pro- 
prietors, or of the gross rental on lands held by tenants. Villages 
were to be grouped together according to their general similarity of 
position and circumstances, as affected by the same influences. 
There might be a group of canal villages, or a group on low moist 
land, or on high-and-dry land with very deep wells. One set might 
be favourably situated as regards a railway which exported their 
produce, another might be close to a large town, and so forth. 

The Settlement Officer had to start with a correct list of 
the village lands, cultivated, culturable waste, and unculturable ; 
this also was classified into irrigated and unirrigated. Then he 
could ascertain the rates imposed at former settlements, and 

10 Directions (Settlement Officers), para. 48 et seq. 
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whether that amount was easily collected or not ; if the village 
had been sold or had been farmed, and what was got for it ; at 
what price does land now sell or mortgage for; next he had tables 
showing the gross rental of the village, as compared with that of 
the other villages in the same tract of country and with generally 
similar circumstances. If the rental of any village was considered 
suspicious, or, owing to grain rates, was difficult to ascertain, it 
was said that the Settlement Officer's inspection, aided by the know- 
ledge he had acquired of the description or class of the cultivating 
community, would enable him to make a very fair estimate of what 
the rental ought to be. Lastly, the opinions of the pargana officers 
(qanungo, &e.), and the estimate of respectable neighbouring land- 
holders not themselves interested in the matter, were to be considered. 

It will be observed that this gives a general guide as to 
the amovnt of the revenue, but docs not decide on any particular 
process of calculating it. It does not say definitely that the result 
of these steps is to be the extraction of a fair revenue-rate^<?rfl<?r*, 
either general or for different soils according to circumstances ; nor 
does it prescribe that this acreage -rate has to be multiplied over 
the area, so as to give the village jama'. Yet in most places 
this was the method adopted, while in some the more general plaii 
of taking a lump assessment, without making acreage rates at all, 
was still adhered to. 

In the case of the lump sum estimate!, there were various data of 
former settlements to go by, and the history of the village under 
Native rule. 

In the case of acreage rates being calculated, these rates could 
be checked in a variety of ways. The Settlement Officer could 
compare the rental of the laud calculated at his u soil rates " with 
what the rental came to when calculated by rates on each plough 
(which is a method of payment often adopted by the people), or by 
rates on each well 1 , or with rates obtained by valuing different propor- 

1 That is, on the locally recognised area or block which on© well waters ; this 
will vary from village to village, according to the depth of the well, the character of 
the soil, S: c. 
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tions of the produce iu kind. He could also probably find a village 
near at hand of a similar class, the assessment of which was known 
to be fair. He could see what rates per acre this assessment gave 
as compared with his own. Then, also, there were data of former 
settlements, schedules of revenue taken in the days when the land 
was held by a local chief, and so forth : he could calculate the jama* 
which his own rates would give and compare it with these actual 
jama's, and thus see whether it was too high or too low. The 
former jama' may have been collected with difficulty ; returns of 
coercive processes may show that it was only got in with pressure, 
while sales of land brought in low prices, entirely owing to the 
severity of the assessment. If, then, his present rates when 
multiplied over the acreage gave a total jama' as high as that 
former severe one, they were clearly excessive, unless it appeared ’ 
that, since the days of that assessment, the land had so risen in 
value, and its opportunities in the way of market or communication 
had become so much improved, that what was heavy then could be 
light now ; in which case his rates might be justifiable. 

The revenue rates for the cultivated area being known, then 
it might be that some additional assets were to be allowed for. 
There might be a large amount of valuable waste, which, though 
not then under the plough, might easily be cultivated, and the 
assessment would be raised for this, not of course to such a figure 
as would be attained by making the whole to pay at cultivated 
rates, but by adding a general fair rate for waste. There might 
be also valuable jungle produce ; an addition would also be made for 
this. 

And there were also often local circumstances which could not 
conveniently be allowed to affect the average rates, but might be 
allowed for by a general deduction on the jama' 9 . 

3 It is not necessary to go into this subject. I may, however, mention an 
instance. It is well known how castes differ in agricultural capacity; some are by 
birth bad cultivators and lazy, and others are naturally good farmers and diligent. 
This tells on the land very much : the one will get crops which will meet with ease a 
revenue assessment that would crush a village of another caste on precisely the same 
Boil. It was not thought possible, at least in the North-Western Provinces, to fix a 
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I have devoted some detail to this subject, because not only was 
this the method adopted in earlier settlements, but the different 
means of checking the jama' and so forth are still largely used. 
It is only, indeed, in the North-West Provinces that the system 
of rent-rates, to be next described, has been perfected and super* 
seded the earlier methods of assessment. 

§ 6 .— •The modern system of the North-Western Provinces . 

The modern system in the North-Western Provinces was 
first perfected in the Farukhabad settlement under Mr. C. A. 
Elliott. It is essentially a process by which a true rent-rate for 
every acre of assessable ground is ascertained, which rate is 
applied to the estate with unvarying accuracy. The total may 
be modified in the lamp, by the occurrence of particular conditions 
which it is not convenient to allow to affect the rates ; but the rent- 
rates are the really important basis of the whole calculation. 

In making out these, the first help available is the jamabandi 8 , a 
village return of rents stated to be actually paid. But this is 
obviously not a sufficient basis for a valuation. For example, there 
are some lands held by the proprietor himself, and the rent-roll does 
not show any rent for these ; there are charitable rent-free plots 
and other sources of deduction. We must therefore add the rents 
that would otherwise be payable on these, and then we get (so far) 
what is called the “ corrected rental. ” But even this is not 
enough. How do we know that these rents are really paid and 
not understated ? Perhaps, if the rents are entirely paid in cash 
and great pains are taken in checking and discussing the entries, 


generally different set of rates for each different caste ; the matter can generally be 
best provided for either by the moderate reduction of the sanctioned rates in the 
particular village, or by some such general allowance on the total jama’ as alluded 
to in the text. 

3 Jamabandi properly means, not a rent-roll , but a roll showing the distribution 
of the revenue burden among the cultivators : when this sum becamo the proprietor’s 
“ rent” (thus illustrating the remarks previously made), the term “jamabandi” 
same to mean a proprietor’s rent-roll. 
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the total may be an approximation to the truth 4 . But the land- 
lords are directly interested in stating the rents as low as possible, 
and will often assure the Settlement Officer that the tenants can 
pay no more. This is all very well, but somehow or other it 
appears from the information of an honest landlord in a neighbour- 
ing estate under exactly the same conditions, that a much higher 
rent is actually paid without difficulty on his land. Is this only 
an accident, or how is it ? 

The Settlement Officer must, therefore, resort to some other 
guides besides the asserted totals even of a “ corrected ” rent 
statement. In other words, he must make out an estimated or 
calculated rent-rate, which will be true as a fair basis of assess- 
ment ; and in order to be this the rate must be not one that is 
true for any one year, but the average of prevailing rent-rates. 

The methods of calculating this average rent-rate were, as might 
be expected, different in different districts, before what I may call 
the finally approved method was adopted. But in all cases the 
first necessity is to form assessment circles — tracts of country as 
nearly as possible homogeneous — so that the same rate or rates 
can be applied throughout them. For this purpose the villages are 
grouped into circles having generally the same features. Thus 
we may have a circle of villages on moist alluvial land along a 
river, or along a canal ; a group on hilly ground where the climate 
is different ; a group along the edge of the dry or desert high land 
where wells cannot be employed; and so forth. If a whole 
pargana (or small fiscal sub-division) of a district is practically 
identical in character, then circles are not required, and the pargana 
can be dealt with as a whole. 

4 This seems to be especially so in the*old and well-populated districts of the 
North-West Provinces. Thus Mr. Auckland Colvin writes (Memo., page 7)— 1 “the 
rates paid by the occupiers were perfectly well known throughout the country, and 
might be supposed to represent more accurately than any calculation by an outsider 
the letting value of land.” This is, I understand, considered by some competent 
judges to be too general a statement oven for the North-West Provinces. It does 
not of course apply to provinces or districts where cash rents aro not the custom, or 
wSere the land has not been under settled government for a sufficient time for rents 
to have received their full natural development. 
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§ 7 . — System of land-zones in each tillage . 

I do Dot think it. necessary to describe the rougher methods of 
rent-rate calculation 6 , I shall therefore come at once to the improved 
or modern method, perfected in the Farukhabad Settlement. This 
was the foundation of tho rules drawn up by the Board of Revenue 
in 1875. 

The system is based on the fact that the villages exhibit cer- 
tain zones of cultivation, the rental value of which is different, 
irrespective of difference of natural advantages of soil. 

The homestead lands are found to be the best lands in the 
immediate vicinity of the village site ; here they receive much more 
care than lands further off, are more easily manured and better 
watered. They are also likely to be tho best lands, because, natu- 
rally, when the village was founded, the best and most fertile soil 
would be brought first under cultivation, and the village residences 
would bo established in convenient vicinity to sucli lands. The 
value, then, of all homestead land, is in many cases quite independ- 
ent of, and rises superior to, any differences in the soil, if indeed 
such exist. 

Next in value is the middle zone , and least of all is that con- 
sisting of outlying lands at a distance from the village site, whioh 
are less carefully cultivated, and to which manure is not so easily 
carried. 

These zones are called “ har/’ and it is the practice to recognise 
the homestead, middle, and outer, liar. The villages have recognised 
rates for land in each bar ; as I said before, the homestead has a 
uniform and comparatively high rental value, irrespective of soil, 
and is sure to be irrigated'; but the middle and outer zones will 
ha^e their rental value different within the zone, according to the 
soil and according to means of irrigation. So that soil c^fjses 

\ 

• In some of these, the village rentals, corrected as far as possible, were taken, so 
as to give a general all-round rate per acre, without respect to soils : the plan was, I 
believe, adopted in Sah£ranpur. In other places soils were disregarded, but different 
general rates for irrigated aud unirrigated land were relied on. In others there would 
be again some classified according to their quality, as clay, sand, dec. 
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(which are usually few in number and take notice only of well- 
marked differences) are made use of within each har if need be ; 
and these soils, again, may be irrigated or unirrigated. Practically 
the homestead “ bar " needs no such sub-division, as it is sure, in all 
cases, to be irrigated : but in the other “ h4rs”, soils may 'differ, 
and each soil may differ again according as it is irrigated or depend- 
ent on rainfall only. 

§ 8 . — Inspection of villages in order lo classify soils and find out 

rent-rates. 

The Board's rules direct that when the settlement measurements 
are sufficiently advanced, the Settlement Officer shall proceed, 
during the field season, to inspect the villages and to mark out on 
his map the recognised bars in each village, and also any soil 
differences that may warrant a separate classification ; so that all 
the fields numbered in the map will come under one or other class. 

Next, the Settlement Officer enquires into the prevailing rates 
of rent for each class of land in each zone or Mr, both by local 
enquiry and by reference to village records ; he also is required to 
make out tables showing the area of each class of soil in the village 
and the actual rents paid for that part of it which is held by 
tenants. 

During the village inspection, all facts regarding the agricultu- 
ral statistics and the revenue and general history of the village, are 
collected and noted down, and it is during this inspection that the 
Settlement Officer forms his conclusions as to circles of villages, or 
groups already alluded to, throughout which the rent-rates may be 
taken as fairly uniform for the same soil-class. 

A list is now made, out of all the villages in the assessment 
circle. Those villages are excluded which might disturb the general 
average, owing to the fact that they are known to be rack-rented, 
or to be cultivated by the proprietors, or to be held at exceptionally 
low rents by some favoured caste of tenants. 

The list is sent into the office, and there the rent of every field in 
each village, as it appears in the field register, is placed under the soil- 
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class to which it belongs, as already known from the Settlement 
Officer’s inspection and noting on the map. The result of this is that 
under each class there will be a list of different rent- rates. Abnormally 
high or low rents being excluded, the rest are added up aud divided 
by the total area of the soil-class. The result gives an average 
rent-rate for every acre of that class of soil throughout the circle. 
As. the classification of soils is the result of careful inspection, and 
the rent recorded against each field is subject to repeated testing 
while the field registers and the jamabandis are being prepared, the 
averages are accepted as true average rent-rates. 

It is hardly necessary to remark, after this explanation, that 
two things are needed, — first, to get out of the record-room all the 
facts about former assessments, and whether they were collected 
with ease or the reverse ; and, next, for the assessing officer to go 
himself, map in hand, and study the villages on the spot, their soil, 
and their circumstances, marking the wells and the limits of the 
different soils in his map, and keeping a note-book for all facts 
elicited. 

The Settlement Officer keeps a manuscript book during the pro-, 
gress of settlement operations, and in this he causes to be transcribed 
(in English) all agricultural statistics connected with each village 
or estate at the past and present settlements; This book contains 
all the information which is requisite for th8 compilation of the 
* c General village statements ” which are made out as soon as the 
Board’s sanction to the rates is given 

The pargana note-books are now preserved, though they do not 
form part of the formal records of the settlement. Practically, the 
“ village statements,” which are part of the record, contain, in an 
abstract and tabulated form, the most important information con- 
tained in the pargana books. 

As soon as the rent-rates are calculated out, the rent-rate report 
is submitted to the Board of Revenue 7 through the usual channels. 

0 S. B. Cir., Part I, Dep. I, Rules 13 and 21. 

1 Act XIX of 1873, sections 45 and 257, umder which Rules for preparing such 
reports are made. 
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This report justifies the rates, and explains the basis on which they 
have been ascertained, and in fact gives a full description of the 
whole procedure, so as to satisfy the controlling authority of the 
correctness of the results arrived at. 

I do not propose to describe the contents of this report, as it 
can be learned in detail from the Board's Circulars. 

§ 9 . — Classification of the revenue . 

When the rent-rates have received sanction, the village jama', or 
lump-sum assessment, has to be calculated. 

The. revenue or Government share is one-half of the rent-rates. 
The revenue total may therefore be the rate multiplied over the 
area. But in many instances there are local circumstances which 
demand a local reduction of rates or some modification of the total. 
There may be also other assets to be taken into account, such as the 
proceeds of fisheries or jungle produce. So that the actual jama* 
may be different from a mere calculation of area at the rent-rates 8 . 
The jama' is therefore again reported for sanction : it is then 
announced on a day fixed by proclamation, at the tahsiR The 
rules as to the person settled with, and what happens if engagement 
is refused, will be described presently. 

§ jlO. — Tracis paying grain rent . 

Even in the North-Western Provinces, I should mention, there 
may be tracts in which grain rents are still used ; these, I under- 
stand, are dealt with by assuming a cash rent-rate, which is that 
of a tract of the same kiud of soil and under similar conditions, for 
which a cash rent is known. The practice of making produce- 
estimates, and dealing with them as in the Panjab, is not followed. 

§ 11 . — The system in Oudh. 

The general instructions to the Settlement Officer do not differ 
materially from those in the North-Western Provinces, but there 

* See S. B. Cir., Dep. T, page 9. Groves are exempt from assessment. 

• Act XXIX f 1873? section 45. 
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was a material difference in the method of assessment. The method 
of taking lump sums for the pargana was never followed ; and in 
general I may state that the main difference consisted in paying 
much less regard to average rates for the same class of soil 
throughout an assessment circle or a pargana, and dealing with each 
village separately. 

A village rent-roll was prepared, and this was carefully 
corrected so as to attach a rental value to sir lands cultivated by the 
proprietors themselves, to rent-free holdings, and to lands held at 
privileged rents. The village rent-rates were obtained by an 
elaborate analysis of rents paid by the several classes of cultivators 
on several classes of soil, as in the homestead, middle zone, and the 
several kinds of soil in the outlying zone. 

An appraisement was also made on culturable land not yet 
brought under the plough 10 . 

Fruit and other groves were exempted from assessment up to a 
total of 10 percent, of the cultivated area. In 1879 1 the rules which 
directed (1) that the land occupied by a grove and exempted accord- 
ingly, should be liable to assessment on the trees being cut down, 
unless they were replanted within a reasonable time, and (2) that 
a reduction of assessment should be made oil account of assessed 
land subsequently planted with trees, so long as the total area of 
revenue-free grove land did not exceed 10 p6r cent, of the culti- 
vated area, were placed in abeyance. But all lands had the full 
benefit of the rule which exempted grove lands which existed 
at the time of settlement (up to the 10 per cent, limit), since all 
the settlements had been completed before 1879. 

Thus the peculiarity of the Oudh settlement, as distinguished 
from that of the North-Western Provinces, is that the revenue, 

10 In Ouclli also the village rent-rates were allowed to be much moro affected by 
the caste of cultivators than in other parts. Thus iu several of the Oudh settlements 
an abstract of the rental of each village has been prepared showing the principal 
castes (f'-g., llralimans, Rajputs, Kurin is, Moraos, and “ others ”) ; the area held by 
each is shown, the rent paid, and the rate per acre or per high a which this gives. 
Against this is shown the “ proposed rate ” and the rental for the village which this 
would give. 

1 Circular II of 1879. 
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generally speaking, has been assessed on the individual rental of each 
village, with little reference to average rates expressing the level of 
rents over large tracts of country. The prevalence of taluqdari 
tenures and the fact that the great mass of cultivation is in the 
hands of tenants-at-will, were circumstances peculiarly favourable 
to such a method of assessment. In the best cultivated parts of 
the province, the rents imposed by the taluqdars represented with 
sufficient accuracy what the land could fairly bear. The areas held 
by proprietors as sir, and by under-proprietors and others at favour- 
able rents or rent-free, were small as compared with the lands for 
which tenants-at-will paid full rents; and the rent-rolls were, on 
the whole, well kept and trustworthy documents. 

In the north of the province, where cultivation was comparatively 
recent, and rents were not uncommonly taken in kind, the analysis 
of rent-rolls had to be supplemented by estimates of the value of 
grain-rents. If grain-rents were the exception, villages paying in 
kind could be assessed by applying the rent-rates found to exist in 
similar cash-paying villages. When grain-rents were the rule, the 
landlord's share of the grain, as shown in the village accounts for a 
series of years, was turned into money at harvest prices, and the 
equivalent cash-rents thus obtained were applied to the sir and privi- 
leged holdings : produce-estimates were also applied to different 
classes of soil, and tfie assessments were arrived at partly from these 
and partly from general considerations 3 . In Oudh, the rent-rate 
report, the sanction to the - total jama' deduced from it, and the 
other procedure, are exactly the same as in the North-Western 
Provinces. 


§ 12. — System of assessment in the Panjab. 

Here, in the older settlements, the “ aggregate to detail '* method 
was much employed ; and even now the procedure is different to what 
it is in the North-Western Provinces. Grain-rents are still com- 
mon, and much of the land is held by cultivating proprietors 8 . 

9 This is taken from Mr. Stack’s Memorandum, p. 144. 

1 Only about 44 per ceut. of the land is held by cultivating tenants. 
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It might seem to the casual reader that it is a very easy thing 
to turn a grain-rent into a cash-rent, by simply valuing in money 
the landlord's grain share, whatever it is. But this is not so. For 
instance, the early “ summary settlements/' or temporary arrange- 
ments made immediately on annexation, were made in this way ; 
the grain-rates of the last Sikh collections were converted into 
money at ruling prices. But a rapid fall in prices followed, so that 
the demand became too high and had to be reduced. 

The inspection of the villages and the collection of all facts 
relating to their revenue history and circumstances, is just as 
necessary here as in the North-West Provinces. The villages are 
grouped into assessment circles, and certain classes of soil have to be 
recognised. Tables are then drawn up showing the estimated produce 
of each class of soil, and if need be of each kind of crop, as its yield 
may be different on the different classes of soil, and on irrigated and 
unirrigated land : the total produce of each circle is thus arrived at. 
Then it is known that the landlord's share is usually so much, e.g., 
one-third of the produce of flooded (sailaba) land, one-fifth of well- 
irrigated land, and so on. This share is calculated after deducting 
certain items such as crops cut for fodder, portion of crop paid to the 
gatherer, &c. \ it is then valued in money on the basis of an average for 
a number of years (20 years if possible) of the harvest price of grain. 
This forms the produce-estimate of “ assets " of cultivated land ; the 
revenue is to be about one-half these assets. Wherever cash-rents 
are paid, these are of course made use of as a standard of comparison,. 
The table also shows what the jama' would come to at one- 
eixth the gross produce, for comparison 4 . 

The next thing is to calculate a revenue-rate 6 per acre for each 

4 It is found by experience that the revenue falls at about one-sixth of the gross 
produce in most cases, but sometimes it falls at one-eighth or one-tenth or only one- 
twelfth in the drier and poorer districts. 

6 In the Panjdbtliey speak of revenue-rate, not of rent-rate. The North-Western 
Provinces enquiry being directed to the average prevailing rental of land, the rates 
which this shows per acre are the main features for determination ; the revenue-rate 
js simply half this. In the Panjdb, as there are no rent-rates to be generally and 
widely determined, the Settlement Officer goes at once to the value of the Government 
share per acre, which is ’the revenue-rate. 
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circle and for each kind of soil it is thought necessary to dis- 
tinguish. These rates can be modified till what appears a 
perfectly fair rate for each soil is arrived at ; then multiplying the 
whole area of each kind of soil separately rated in the circle by the 
rates, the circle jama' is arrived at, which is at once comparable 
with, and tested by, the produce-estimate. 

The revenue-rate per acre in the circle, here spoken of, is 
generally arrived at by taking an assumed fair circle jama’, and 
distributing it over the areas of each class of soil in the circle, 
according to the order of their relative fertility and value. Rates 
so obtained are tested by comparing them with rates shown 
by villages the assessment of which is known to be fair, and in 
various other ways. They are then modified and shaped till they 
appear true and can be justified in the assessment report. “The 
revenue rates and the opinions which the assessing officer has 
formed as to the [total] assessment which individual estates might 
properly bear, will thus act as a mutual check on each other . . 

Other tests are furnished by rates on ploughs or on wells when the 
system of distributing the revenue by such rates is familiar. After 
determining a fair average rate for each plough or well, the total 
revenue which the application of such rate wliould give for the 
assessment circle is calculated and compared with the produce- 
estimate 0 ." 

The revenue-rates have to be reported 6 7 in full detail and justi- 
fied, in the same way as the rent-rates are in the North-Western 
Provinces ; and various statistical statements accompany the report. 

The rates being sanctioned, the Settlement Officer proceeds to dis- 
tribute the revenue of the villages according to the rates. But 
sometimes the rates require modification for particular villages, on 
general considerations applicable to those villages ; and even then 
the total jama' may be modified by the addition of certain 
assets and by allowances for matters which cannot be made to affect 

6 Directions (Paiydb edition). 

7 This is not specifically required by the Act, but it is by the Rules (head C. V. 1) 
which are issued under section 66 (5). 
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average rates, consequently the total sum finally assessed has again 
to be reported 8 . Small changes are not explained in detail in 
this report ; but the reason for them has to be noted in full in the 
u village statement” of the particular estate affected. Strictly 
speaking, the jama' ought not to be announced till it is sane 
tioned : but in practice it is so, and sometimes even realised before 
sanction is received. The jama' is open to a final revision by 
Government up to the time when Government declares the settle- 
ment sanctioned 9 , which may not be for some time after the jama's 
have been in force 10 . 

8 Act XXXIII of 1871, section 31 ; Rules C. V. 5. 

• Act, sec. 18; Rules C. V. 5. 

10 I shall give two very brief examples to show liow the revenue rates or assess* 
ment reports are prepared : — 

The first is Mr. E. O'Brien’s report of tahsil Alipur of the Muzaffurgarh district, 
one of the dry southern districts of tho Pan jab. The tahsil is situated in nn angle above 
the junction of tho Clienab and Indus. The tract was grouped into assessment circles, 
one of which was cultivated by aid of tho flooding of the Clienab, the next by the 
flooding of the'Indiis (which is a separate circle, because the deposit is less fertilising 
and the river action more violent) ; the third, the southern wheat tract, Chahi sailabas 
which is irrigated by both rivers when in high flood, where there are wells and a littlo 
canal irrigation ; and the fourth circle, Chahi Nahri, is one where inundation canals 
(besides wells) are used. 


Assessment circles. 

No. of 
villages. 

Total area. 
Acres. 

Culti- 

vated. 

Uncultur- 
* able 
waste. 


X Bctchenab • 

2 Ret Sind . 

3 Clialii Saildba 

4 Chahi Nahri 

37 

42 

60 

48 

89,375 

181,903 

145,872 

148,393 

20,303 

22,887 

20,192 

48,647 

20,074 

61,084 

30,872 

27,448 

The rest being 
fallow or cultur- 
able waste. 


The soils of thG circles are then described. 


The fiscal history next occupies a chapter, iu which is given an account of the 
Sikh collections and of the cesses they levied. 

The summary settlements under British rule are also described, and here is noted 
the difficulty which occurred from the practice, mentioned in the text, of valuing the 
Government grain share in money. The share was converted into money at the rates 
of Rs.*l-8 and 1-12 a maund;but grain shortly afterwards foil to 0-11 and 0-13; 
the assessments were consequently felt to be very heavy. 

The land tenures are then described, a subject I here purposely pass over. The 
difficulty of collecting the demands fixed at successive summary settlements is next 
discussed. 
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Irrigation has to be dealt with in the Panjab as in some respects 
a separate question. 

In many districts well irrigation was taken- into consideration in 
fixing the rate for irrigated land generally ; but in some districts 

Part III of the report is devoted to comparative statistics, population, cultivated 
area, increase in number of wells, and so forth ; and concludes with a table of prices 
of produce in four periods of 5 years each. , m 

Part IV gives statistics of produce. No less than 610 experiments had been 
made in sevon different u harvests,” and estimates of outturn were obtained from 
meetings of agriculturists, and local enquiries were also made. A table is then 
drawn in mnunds per acre for each circle, for nine chief crops ; the soil varieties do 
not here affect the yield. 

Part V approaches the subject of the rates. It is explained that the rates 
are to be one-half the profits. 

We have then a table showing the total area for each circle ; total valno of its 
produce ; amount to be deducted (consisting of crop consumed as cattle fodder, &c., 
and net value; the deduction for village servants and the “balance.” The cultiva- 
tor’s customary share is then shown, and the difference between this and the balance 
is the proprietor’s " net assets,” which come to Rs. 3,36,830 for the entire tahsil 
of four circles, and the “half assets” are Rs. 1,68,415. That would be the 
assessment on a produce-estimate only. 

Then acreage rates arc calculated; soil differences are shown to bo unimportant, 
instead of which six kinds of irrigation ( e.g by well only, by canal by flow, by canal 
by lift, by well and canal, &c., &c.) are adopted as requiring different rates. 

The rates proposed for each class in each circle are then at once stated ; they are 
compared with similar rates in other tahsils. They appear to have been calculated out 
beforehand in the reporter’s mind and manipulated till they seemed fair; that part 
of the process does not appear in the report. The rates are merely stated, and reasons 
giveu for believing them to be just. The jama* which would be obtained at these 
rates, is compared with the jama* of the last settlement, and the gencrul incidence of 
rates on cultivation by the two jama’s are also stated. 

This tahsil has certain features of fluctuating assessment and rates on wells 
and canals which I purposely omit. 

The rates are then shown in a general table, and these arc compared with rates 
in other districts. 

Besides the land assets in the tahsil, there is much grazing ground, and date 
trees also yield a revenue; the method of assessing this is described. 

The total revenue obtained by these is then shown, which is lower than that 
by the produce-estimate ; and proposals are made for dates of paying instalments. 

As another specimen, I take the report by Mr. Fanshawe of Gohauu tahsil, 
Rohtak district (1879). This is quite a different style of district; one of the old 
North-Western Provinces districts in the south-east corner of the proviuce near 
Delhi. As usual the report opens with a description of the country. Here soils were 
classified. Reasons are given for making four assessment circles— western raiu 
land (cultivation dependent chiefly on rainfall), ceutral canal irrigated, eastern ruin- 

w 
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the land was first rated as if it were dry land, and then a separate 
rate per well, varying* from Its. 5 to Rs. 20, for the area watered 
by each well, was added. 

Canal irrigation may also be separately treated. In some 
districts the land was rated at dry rates, and a “water advantage 
rate” added representing the increased value of the land consequent 

on the fact that it could be irrigated : this rate was remitted if 

• . 

water was not available in the canal. This rate is part of the 
land revenue, and is of course independent of the price of the water 
supplied by the canal department. For it is obvious that irrespect- 
ive of that, the land itself can bear a higher assessment and 

land, and eastern canal irrigated. The area of each circle and percentage occupied 
by each principal crop is then given in a table. 

Next follows the fiscal history, the former settlements, and the rates at which 
these fell per acre. Part III gives a study of the results of the lust (regular) 
settlement; increase of cattle, of cultivation, of irrigation by canals and wells, and so 
forth. Here tenants pny cash routs to some extent. So that here a table shows the 
rent-rates of irrigated and tin irrigated land, and how much above the Qovernmenb 
revenue per acre, it fid la. Part IV is devoted to statistics of produce. Experiments 
were few, but local enquiries and comparison of data were many and extended : the 
character of seasons and the changes in the conditions of cultivation are discussed ; 
and then, as usual, there is the calculation of nett produce, and hero the valuation of 
one-sixth gross produce is also shown. Part V deals with proposed rates. Here 
much use is made of the rates which the jamas of former settlements, regular and 
summary, gave; these arc considered in reference to changed circumstances, and 
compared with rates in other tahsils; a table of rates proposed is given separately for 
(1) canal, (2) well, (3) manured, (4) d&kar and matiyar soil, (5) rausli soil, (6) bhur 
soil, and (7) c'iTturable waste or fallow. These rates are applied to the circles, and 
the jama' thus obtained shown in a table. It is then shown that the increase is 
proportioned to increase in cultivation, irrigation, population, and cattle. These 
revenue-rates arc then compared with the rent-rates; and then the jnmn’ by rates, 
with the jama* at one-sixth gross produce. 

These two abstracts are intended just to show, in a brief manner, how the rates 
n^e calculated, explained, and justified. 

The reports, it will be observed, do i ofc go into the revenue total for each village. 
That is separately arranged after the rates have been agreed to. For some villages the 
total revenue may simply he the rates multiplied by the area ; in others there are allow- 
ances to be made for lauds spoilt by ‘ rcli* or saline efflorescence, for the caste of the- 
cultivators, or additions to bo mnde for local produce of jungles, fisheries, gardens, 
Ac. ; but in general that total will cotne out very similar to the general estimated 
result by rates I have avoided complication by not mentioning that in some cases 
the assessment is not taken nil at once, but is progressive. 
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has a higher lettiug and selling value, if it is within reach of canal 
irrigation. 

During the collection of information for settlement “ pargana 
note-books” are prepared very much as they are in the North-Western 
Provinces. The most important entries arc embodied in the 
Village Statements, which form part of the settlement records. 

§ 13 . — Assessment in the Central Provinces. 

The following summary, which well and briefly explains the 
characteristics of the settlement, is taken from Mr. Stack's “ Memo- 
randum.” The practice is not unlike that of the Panjab. The 
backwardness of cultivation, the large exteut of waste, and the 
generally inaccurate state of the village papers, made the determi- 
nation of rent-rates an uncertain and difficult business. The rent- 
rolls were rarely satisfactory guides, and rates decided on after 
personal enquiry, could only be approximate. In the majority of 
districts, the plan followed was, to use circle rent-rates and produce- 
estimates, as a check upon each other. The former were got 
for the different classes of soil \ by analysis of the rent-rolls of the 
villages in the circle, by personal enquiry, by returns of the rents 
paid in revenue-free estates, and in the later settlements, by com- 
parison with the rates already used elsewhere ; reference was made 
also, in most districts, to an expected rise of rents after settlement. 
The produce-estimates gave the outturn of each crop upon each kind 
of soil, the Government share being rarely above one-sixth. From 
these data the assessment was determined, with allowance for the 
circumstances and revenue history of the village, and for the other 
general considerations whichuniversally guide the assessing officer. 

To this method, however, there were some notable exceptions. 
The district of Nimar was settled on the old plan of estimating a 
lump jama* for the circle, andjbhen distributing it over the villages, 

1 When those were used, thero were four : (1) blank soil, (2) lighter black soil, 
(3) light shallow soil more or less mixed with stones, (4) sandy or stony soil of poor 
quality. Iu n few districts these were used both under irrigated and uuirrigated . 
in others, irrigated land formed a class by itself. In Nimdr, land was assessed qu its 
unirrigated aspect and a water-rate added for irrigation. 
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and correcting the result till it seemed satisfactory. In Seoni the 
assessments, arrived at by the aid of rent-rates and produce-estimates* 
were checked by the general assumption that the circumstances 
of the district warranted a revenue enhancement of BO per cent. 
In Raipur, Bilaspur and Hoshangab&d, the first step was to calcu- 
late a fair average revenue-rate for the district, that is, an average 
rate of assessment per cultivated acre. This was done by noting the 
incidence of existing assessments and making allowance for practi- 
cable rise of rents. Then the assessments were made with the help 
of soil- rates, i.e., assumed rent-rates on the different classes of soil. 

The jungle produce of the waste allowed to be included in each 
estate, was regarded as an asset, although a separate assessment 
for waste was not recorded. It happened, however, that jungle 
produce had but little value at the time when the first settlements 
were made; the country had not been opened up by roads and 
railways; there was consequently no market 2 . 

The new Revenue Act declares in section 47 that the principle 
of assessment is to be prescribed by the Chief Commissioner, with 
the assent of the Governor General, and also the sources of income 
which are to be taken into consideration in assessing the estate. It 
further adds, that all land in the mahal is to be taken into account, 
except revenue-free land and land under some other heads set for^h 
in section 48. So that the Act virtually recognises, as the plan foj 
future settlements, what was adopted at those already in existence. 

§ 14 . — Proportion of assets taken hy Government as revenue . 

The revenue is the proportion of the “net assets” which Govern- 
ment claims as its own. I could not avoid anticipating the subject 
when describing the method of assessment, and so I have already, 
to some extent, indicated what proportion Government takes in 

* I am informed, however, that this was not always the case. In the Bhand&ra 
district, there are cases iu which the assessment is high as compared with the culti- 
vated area; and the increase was due to allowance for the value of the produce of the 
malguz&ri waste. Cases, however, have been mentioned to me iu which the jungle 
produce afterwards became so valuable as to far more than cover the entire revenue 
payment. 
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each province. But it will be convenient to recapitulate the orders 
on the subject in a separate paragraph. 

The earliest orders fixed the proportion at about two-thirds of 
the average assets, but it now is almost everywhere fixed at half, 
ancPis in practice often less 3 . 

This, however, does not include the (t cesses ” for roads, pafc- 
w&ris, schools, or the lambardars* allowances, which the engage- 
ment does not mention 4 . 

*In the North-West Provinces, S. B. Cir. Dep. I, page 9, §§ 22-24, deals 
with this subject; the proportion is not to be more than 55 per cent., nor less than 45 
per cent, without sanction. 

In the Panjab, the following extract from the Administration Report of 1872-73 
explains the subject well. It will also be noticed that here there is still allusion 
to the “gross produce,” because in the Punjab rents are so commonly taken in 
kind. 

“ The Sikh system of assessment was that the State, as proprietor-in-chief, took 
all that it could get, and it did take often as much as one-half the gross produce 
of an estate, besides a multitude of cesses under the uaino of rasiUn , nazardna, &c., 
and exorbitant fines on succession.” (I notice in the assessment or revenue- 
rate report for the Alipur tahsil of the Muzaffargirh district (1879), that the 
Sikhs in this tahsil converted their grain share into cash, by making the culti- 
vators buy back the share at a little over the market rate : the difference was called 
‘ztfbta.’) “ Immediately after the first Sikh War, an assessment by British officers, 
ou the principle of taking one-third of the gross produce, was considered light 
and liberal. When regular settlements were first introduced, the system in force 
in tho North-Western Provinces was adopted, under which the Staito’s demand was 
limited to two-thirds of the not assets of an estate, or about one-fourth of the 
average gross produce. It is now limited to one-half of the net assets, but in practice 
it is considerably less. It may be said never to exceed one-sixth, is frequently not 
more than one-eighth, one-tenth, or one-twelfth, and in some tracts whero the 
rainfall is scanty, it is not more than one-fifteenth of tho average gross produce, 
the value of which is calculated on the average price of produce for a period of from 
twenty to thirty years. In frontier districts especially, the rates are exceptionally 
light, and in border villages almost nominal ; the people being required, in return for 
their light assessment, to assist actively in tlic defence of the frontier. The result 
is that there is a striking difference in the land revenue demaud in British territory 
oa the one hand, and in tho territory of adjoining Natlvo States on the other; and 
the new assessments, oven where the iucromout has beeu considerable, have been 
collected with the greatest case.” 

4 Such cesses are levied under the authority of the Legislature, and have nothing 
to do with the land revenue, representing the ancient state rights, and now adjusted 
by agreement with the proprietors. See Government of India No. 276 (Homo De- 
partment), dated 26th May 1871, in the official blue-book on Permanent and Tem- 
porary Settlements, North-Western Provinces, 1873. 
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In Oudh it was found that the separate engagement for these 
cesses was unadvisable, and therefore they are absorbed in the 
general jama*, which is fixed at about 51J per cent. 5 6 Patwaris* 
allowances are, however, still treated separately. 

In the Panjab, the rules expressly state, aud I have no dBubt 
that it is the same elsewhere, that no mention of cesses is to be 
made in the darkhwast-malguzdri, or tender of engagement, as 
that is concerned with land * revenue (properly so called) only 6 . 

§ 15 . — The assessment has to he paid uniformly . 

It is a well-known feature of our modern revenue, that besides 
being always assessed in cash, it is understood that it has to be paid 
uniformly, good years and bad alike. In some cases the assess- 
ment is in itself “ rasadi " or progressive ; for example, to 
encourage clearing of waste, or bringing difficult and unproduct- 
ive land under the plough, it is sometimes allowed that for the 
first year or first three years (or whatever is fixed) no revenue is 
to be charged at all ; that then for five years (say) half rates are to 
be charged ; and the full rates only to begin with (say) the tenth 
year. Such progressive assessments are sometimes granted where 
the increase in a new settlement was very considerable, and it is 
not deemed expedient to levy the whole increase all at once. But 
still the revenue, whatever it is, has always to be paid, whether 
the crop fails or not. If Government altogether pardons or sus- 
pends for a time its demand on account of some great flood, 
famine, or other calamity, that is an exception requiring special 
report and sanction. The theory is that the revenue being fixed 
so low as to represent a very moderate share indeed, a sufficient 
profit is left to the landowner in good years, to enable him to 
meet a the loss on bad years without difficulty 7 . It is, however, 

5 This is really the same thing, since 50 per cent, goes to Land Revenue and 
li is credited to the School, D&k, and Road Funds by distribution (Digest, section 
V, § 26). 

6 Ponj&b Rules, C. IV., 29. 

7 Of late years, it has been admitted, in some exceptional cases, that a departure 
from this plan is necessary. Thus, in the Pan]ab, in the district of Montgomery, in 
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questionable whether this result is in fact, as a rule, attained. 
In a good year the cultivator buys more cattle or some silver 
for his wife or child, or carries out a betrothal or a wedding 
which has been deferred in hope of a good season; in a bad year he 
gets into debt for his instalment. It is true, in some cases, that 
the periodical and iuexorable demand for a cash payment on a pea* 
santry which do not know what providence and saving mean, 
throws them helplessly on to the village moneylender, who by 
his exorbitant rate of interest so keeps up his account that the 
peasant rarely or never clears it off, and that in bad cases the 
peasant becomes the slave of the money-lender, and his land is 
sold or hopelessly mortgaged. On the other hand, the thrifty 
peasantry are perhaps as numerous as the unthrifty. The ques- 
tion of the effect of a fixed money settlement on the condition 
of the peasantry is, however, obviously too large a question to be 
discussed in a Manual of this kind. 

§ 16 . — The tender and acceptance of the Revenue Agreement . 

I have to add to this section a few remarks as to the engage- 
ment for the revenue. The form in which this is done is, that a 
“darkhwast-malguzari” is prepared 8 , which states on the part of 

which, owing to tho scarcity of rainfall, cultivation is dependent upon rainfall or on 
the uncertain irrigation of inundation canals, a new system of assessment has been 
experimentally introduced. Instead of fixed assessment, dcmandable in good and 
bad years alike, and whether water is plentiful or scarce, the hulk of the income is 
taken in tho form of differential crop rates, leviable after measurement in tho event 
of the crop ripening. The result is an estimated increase of revenue, while the 
agriculturist is relieved of the necessity of paying revenue when his crop fails. In 
six districts also, forming the touth-west corner of the Panjab, with a rainfall of not 
more than 12 inches per annum (except in one case), and in which the crops depend 
on wells, inundation-canals, and tho hot season floods of rivers, fluctuating assess- 
ments have also been introduced and are working with some success. (See Selections 
Rec. Panjab Government, New Series, No. XVII of 1880— Fluctuating assessments). 

8 The form of this in North-Western Provinces may be seen in S. B. Cir, Dep. I, 
sec. 28. It contains no allusion to cesses, hut engages to pay revenue on groves 
left free, if they are at any time cut down. Pan jab (Rules, C. IV, 20-30) also gives 
the form for that province, and directs that it shall contain no allusion to cesses. 
The order accepting this engagement states that, subject to acceptance by the Local 
Government, it will take effect from tlic khurff following, and is payablo in such 
and such instalments. 
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the persons who engage to pay the revenue, the terms on which 
(it has been previously decided) they are to engage. The engagces 
sign this paper, subject, however, to its approval by Government 
(as presently noticed), and they ate then bound by the assessment 
(whether fixed or progressive) for the whole term for which the 
settlement holds good. This is usually for 30 years 0 , a period 
sufficient to give the proprietors the benefit of their industry and 
capital expenditure, and not long enough to stereotype hardships 
or mistakes of policy. 

In Oudh this document is spoken of as a €t Kabuliyat,” but 
though the form is somewhat different, the principle is the same. 
Oudh kabuliyats specify the arrangements to be made for cases of 
alluvion and diluvion, and stipulate that patwdris* allowances may 
be levied, and that chaukidars may be provided for at the expense 
of the landowners 10 . 

In the Central Provinces the Act 1 speaks of an “ acceptance” 
to be signed and delivered by the revenue-payer. 

Government has a general power of revision of the assessment 
till it has confirmed it, so that the darkhwast, though binding the 
signer, is open to be modified by Government. This is provided 
for in the different Acts, as follows : — 

In the North-West Provinces Act there is simply a power 
given to the Local Government to revise the assessment at any 
time before confirmation a . 

In Oudh, as the Chief Commissioner sanctions subject to the 
confirmation of the Governor General, he can revise at any time 
before that confirmation is received 8 . 

* 

In the Panjab the Act is still more specific : it enables the 
Government to revise the rates of assessment, the term of settle- 
ment, or the conditions under which the settlement has been 

9 I shall not hero say anything about the North-Western Provinces’ proposal 
to make the assessment permanent. I have sufficiently indicated the scope of the 
correspondence in the “ General view.” (Cook I, Chap. IV.) 

10 Digest, sections IV, § 29. 

1 Act XVII l of 1881, sec. 54. 

* Nortii* Western Provinces Act, sec. 92. 

9 Oudh Act, sec. 45. 
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engaged for 4 . This plan holds back the power to correct errors till 
the soundness of the Settlement Officer's proceedings has been fully 
considered. Until such revision or new offer is actually made, the 
one approved by the Financial Commissioner holds good. 

The Central Provinces Act allows of revision at any time 
before confirmation by the Governor General 5 . Every mahal must 
be assessed in a separate and definite sum, and the Chief Commis- 
sioner can reduce this at any time 0 within ten years from the date 
on which the assessment takes effect. 

§ 17. The persons who engage for the revenue — North-West 

Provinces. 

Next we have briefly to enquire who are the persons who 
enter into and sign these engagement deeds. 

The settlement is to be made with the proprietor or person in 
proprietary possession of the estate. Where there are joint pro- 
prietors, a joint settlement is made with all, or “ with the represent- 
atives (styled lambardars) elected according to the custom of the 
mahal 7 .” 

If the assessment is not accepted, then the estate can be farmed 
or held under direct management for a time not exceeding fifteen 
years, and the owner being thus kept out of the management, 
gets a (malikana) allowance out of the profits of the estate, of not 
less than 5, nor more than 15 per cent, on the assessment 8 , and is 
allowed to continue to hold his own “sfr,” that is, land always 
retained for his own cultivation, but as a teuant on a rent, during 
the period of his exclusion from the estate. The Act provides 
what is to be done on the expiry of the period : it is unnecessary, 
however, to notice the subject further here 9 . 

4 Panjab Act, sections 18 and 30*34. 

5 Central Provinces Act, sections 53 and 56, and sec section 18. 

6 Id., sec. 46. 

I Act XIX of 1873, secs. 43-44. 

8 Id., sec. 48. 

8 In estates where there are shares, if there are some sharers that refuse and 
some that agree, the shares of the recusants are to be first offered to the others 
(sec. 49). 
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Then the question of coincident proprietary rights in the same 
estate has to be dealt with. This the reader will readily understand, 
if he has remembered what was said in the “ general view ” about 
the difficulties which arose where one person had been selected as 
proprietor among several who had very similar claims, as, for 
example, when a “ taluqdar ” was found to be in a position which 
made it necessary to declare him proprietor over the heads of 
the original village landowners. 

When there are thus several persons possessing “ separate, herit- 
able and transferable proprietary interests” in the estate, then the 
Settlement Officer is to determine, under the rules in force at the 
time, which of the persons is to be admitted to engage ; and ho 
then makes provision for securing the rights of the others, de- 
ciding the share of the profits to which they are entitled. The 
inferior or original proprietor of the village was more commonly 
selected (except in the case of great chiefships) in the North-West 
Provinces settlements. In that case, the settlement with the in- 
ferior engages that he is to pay an amont of revenue which in- 
cludes the sum to be received by the superior. This sum is paid to the 
superior through the treasury, and in fact he becomes a pensioner on 
the land merely. In cases where the settlement is with the supe- 
rior, a sub-settlement may be (and always is) made with the in- 
ferior “ on behalf of the superior,” by which the inferior becomes 
bound to pay to the superior an amount equal to the Govern- 
ment revenue, together with the superior's own dues (and no 
more), so that both parties are equally protected 10 . Provisions 
follow, as to what is to be done in case either inferior or superior 
refuses to engage : these I need not describe. Lastly, there are 
cases of persons having proprietary rights, but not such as to en- 
title them to a settlement; the Act provides 1 for the Settlement 
Officer making arrangements for securing them in the “ possession 

10 Act XIX of 1873, sections 53-4-5. The reader will here trace the provisions 
which were found so much wanted in Bengal, and were introduced in 1822* The 
snb-settkmcnt is also, as will presently appear, a marked feature in the Oudh 
settlement procedure. 

1 Id., sec. 56. 
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'of their existing rights, or an equivalent thereto.” It is not neces- 
sary to go into this subject. 

§ 18 . — Procedure in the Panjab. 

Chapter III of the Revenue Act deals with the subject. 

The settlement is to be made with the owner" or with several 
owners, through a representative. The representative — the head- 
man or “ lambardar” — is appointed under the rules which the Act 
provides to be made. 

The existence of coincident proprietary rights in the same 
estate, which had to be dealt with in some detail in the North- 
West Provinces Act, is only occasionally fouud in the Panjab ; 
the whole subject is briefly disposed of by leaving it to the Financial 
Commissioner to direct which class is to bo settled with in any par- 
ticular case, and by providing that if one class refuses, the other 
is to be offered the engagement. The Settlement Officer having 
announced the assessment he proposes, the " darkhwfists” are 
drawn up just as in the North-Western Provinces. 

§ 19 . — Procedure in Oudh. 

As the reader is prepared to expect, having read my sketch of 
the history of the taluqdars, the law provides that in taluqdari estates 
the settlement is to bfc made with the taluqdar, and in other estates 
with the proprietors 2 . If in an estate (not being a regular taluq- 
d&ri estate) there should be found two classes of proprietors, supe- 
rior and inferior, the Chief Commissioner of Oudh directs which is 
to be admitted to engage. 

All the provisions in respect of joint estates are practically the 
same as in the North-West Provinces Act. The Oudh Act, how- 
ever, contains further provisions 9 necessitated by the fact that in 
a taluqdari estate, although the estate is one, still the separate 
villages comprised in it need not be jointly responsible for the 
whole revenue. So the assessment due on each village or part of 
a tillage, as well as the total assessment, has to be declared. 

3 Act XVII of 1876, section 26. 

3 Id., sec. 29, &c. 
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If a taluqdar refuses 4 * to engage, a report is made to the Chief 
Commissioner, who hears the taluqdar's reasons; aud if his objec- 
tion proves unreasonable, he may be excluded from settlement of the 
estate or any part of it, for a term not exceeding fifteen years. A 
taluqdar cannot, however, be excluded from his whole taluqa with- 
out the sanction of the Governor General in Council. The estate 
(or the part of it) in such cases is farmed, but the farm is to be 
offered to a sub-proprietor of the taluqd&r’s, if there is one, enjoy- 
ing a sub-settlement (of which presently). As usual, provision is 
made for a money allowance to an excluded taluqdar. 

In case of refusal by proprietors, other than taluqd&rs or 
sharers in a community of proprietors, the provisions do not mate- 
rially differ from those described in the North-West Provinces : 
the excluded proprietor retains his own (or sir) lands as an occu- 
pancy tenant "at one-fourth less rates than would have been paid 
by a tenant-at-will.” 

§ 20. — Sub-settlements in Oudh . 

At this point it is necessary to allude to sub-settlements. The 
subject is of characteristic importance in Oudh. 

In the North-West Provinces, and the Punjab, the reader will 
have observed that a few general provisions on the subject were 
sufficient, since the cases in which there happened to be several 
persons in coincident proprietary connection with an estate, — i.e ., 
where there was a superior and inferior proprietor,— are few and 
unimportant. 

In Oudh, however, every taluqdar has obtained his place as 
proprietor over the heads of the original village landholders 6 . 

This grant of proprietary right was not intended to extinguish 
the proprietary rights of the communities or individuals who held 
the villages. But the degree in which the rights of the village 
owners were found to have survived, was not uniform ; and a 
distinction became necessary between those whose position was 


4 Act XVII of 1876, sec. 32. 

6 See also the section on Oudh Tenures, post. 
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such as to entitle them to be recorded at settlement as under-pro- 
prietors but to have no sub-settlement , and those who were under- 
proprietors in such a position that they had a right to a sub-settle- 
ment. The rules stating who were entitled to a sub-settlement 
and what different terms applied to each different class of them, 
had been already legalised and republished in Act XXVI of 1866, 
before the Oudh Revenue Act was passed. There is no object 
now in giving details, because all this was done, once for all, at the 
settlements many years ago, and will never have to be done agaiu. 

There can be no doubt now who is to engage, and whether a 
village is included in a taluqa or not ; whether it is entitled to a 
sub-settlement, or whether it is a village in single tenure by itself. 
It was a rule in Oudh that the Settlement Court should record a 
formal decree for every individual village, deciding whether it was 
in one position or the other 0 . 

The Act, however, provides that the Settlement Officer is to 
determine the “ rent 7 ” of all under-proprietors (whether entitled 
to a sub-settlement or not) and even of persons who hold heritable 
but not transferable leases at a rate not specially fixed by agree- 
ment. So that it comes to this, that persons entitled to a sub- 
settlement differ in position from those who are not so entitled, to 
this extent, that their tenures are to a greater or less degree more 
advantageous than the other 8 , and that certain special provisions 
exist as to the validity of incumbrances on the sale of their right, 
in execution of decree 9 . 

Where the sub-proprietors or others whose "rent” is fixed 
under this section, are a joint body, there is the same joint and 

• Digest, section IV, § 20. 

7 Act XVII of 1876, section 40. In Oudh (by the definition in the Rent Act) 
** Rent” is applied to all payments on account of the use and occupation of land, 
except payment to Government , when it is called Revenue. 

8 And they in common with all under -proprietors — sir-holders, birtyas, &c.,— are 
not liable to distraint, but can only be sued for arrears in the Revenue Courts. See 
Act XIX of 1868, section 47. 

9 See Act XIX of 1868, sections 124, 127, &c. The nature of the sub-proprietary 
right will be more fully explained in the section on Tenures. 
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several liability to the taluqd&r, that there would have been to 
Government. 

§ 21. — Procedure in the Central Provinces. 

The engagement is made with the proprietor or with the whole 
body of proprietors (through their representative “ lambardar”) of 
the mahal. A mortgagee in possession is settled with in lieu of 
the proprietor who has mortgaged his land 10 . If there are inferior 
and superior proprietors, both interested in the whole estate , the 
Act provides 1 that the Chief Commissioner is to determine with 
whom the settlement shall be made, and how the proprietary profits 
are to be shared. If the superior is settled with, a sub-settlement 
must be made with the inferior (through representatives called 
" sub-lambardars ”) on behalf of the superiors 8 . If the settlement 
is made with the inferior, the Settlement Officer determines whether 
the dues of the superior are to be paid to him direct by the 
inferiors, or through the Government treasury 3 . 

It will be observed that the Act 4 draws a distinction as regards 
sub-settlements, between estates where there are two classes of 
proprietors co-existing, each with a certain interest covering 
the whole estate (as, e.y., a malguzar as superior owner, and the 
original village owners who have yet maintained their position as 
inferior proprietors over the whole) , and those where there is only 
one such class recognised as the general proprietor of the estate, 
but still certain individuals here and there arc m&lik maqbuza or 
proprietors of their own holdings. The term " malik maqbuza” 
does not include inferior proprietor 5 . 

A peculiar provision 6 in these provinces enables the Settlement 
Officer to make an order in writing, that a proprietor who fails to 

10 Section 49, Inst clause. This is so in all provinces. 

1 Id., section 49. 

3 Id., section 50. 

3 Id., section 51. 

4 Id., section 50. • 

fi Wee the Act ; definition clause (sec. 4 No. 10). A sub-settlement may bo mado 
(when necessary) for malik uioqbuzas (Act, section 64). 

• Id., section 55. 
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sign his kabuliyat., or to signify his refusal within a reasonable 
time, shall be deemed to have accepted. 

In case of a refusal to engage, if there is only one class of pro- 
prietor, the estate may be held direct by Government, or settled 
with any otio else; but the proprietors caunot be excluded beyond a 
term of thirty years 7 . If the proprietors are a body, and some refuse, 
the settlement of the whole may be offered to the sharers who do not 
refuse; and there are special provisions for making (in certain 
cases) the lands of the recusants into a 'separate estate, which is 
settled separately, the settlement being offered first to those sharers 
in the original estate who were willing to accept the assessment. 

Excluded proprietors are (as usual) allowed a malikana ” of 
not less than 5, or more than 10, per cent., and to retain, but as 
occupanoy tenants, their own sir land 8 . 

In estates with two classes of proprietors over the whole, if one 
refuses to engage, the settlement is offered to the other ; the Act 
contains 9 provisions for the different conditions which arise, accord- 
ing as all or some refuse. 

Section Y. — Tiie close of the Settlement. 

Before describing the records which are the result of the settle- 
ment, I may briefly state how, legally speaking, a settlement 
comes to an end. All powers that can be exercised by officers in 
respect of certain matters while a settlement is going on, of course 
come to an end when the settlement is (legally speaking) closed. 

In the North-Western Provinces it is conveniently and simply 
provided 10 that the settlement goes on till “ another notification 
declaring Settlement Operations closed ” is issued. 

In the Oudh Act, the provision is identical 1 . So also in the 
Central Provinces’. 

7 Id., section 57. 

* Id., sections 61, 62. 

• Id., section 69. 

10 North-Western Provinces Act, section 37, 

1 Ouclli Act, section 18. 

2 Central Provinces Act, section 39, 
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In the Panjab the Revenue Act says 3 that a settlement con-* 
tinues in progress " till it is sanctioned by the Local Government.” 
And it is “sanctioned” when either the “Record of Rights,” or 
the assessment, or both, are sanctioned. Notwithstanding this, the 
Act enables the Local Government, on “ report of the Financial 
Commissioner that the operations of the settlement are complete,” 
to direct that the records be handed over to the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, and to put an end to the special powers of Settlement 
Officers. 

Section VI. — The permanent records prepared at Settlement. 

§ 1 . — Judicial powers of Settlement Officers . 

It is observed in Thomason's “ Directions” that the Operations 
of Settlement may be divided under two great heads, one fiscal , 
the other judicial . And the division is quite characteristic of the 
“ Regulation VII” or North-West System; it is not traceable in 
the Permanent Settlement or in a Raiyatwari Settlement. 

The survey, which is preliminary, obviously concerns both 
branches of the work equally : — you neither can assess revenue 
according to the modern practice, nor determine rights, if you do 
not know the boundaries and the area of the land you are dealing 
with. 

The assessment described in the preceding section, is the fiscal 
part. 

Under the system we are engaged in studying, the judicial 
part is no less important ; for the theory is, that Government not 
only undertakes to fix with moderation its own share in the profits 
of the land, but confers a proprietary right on the person or body 
whom it considers to be entitled thereto. Where the proprietor 
is a community or jointly responsible body, the shares and the 
method of dividing the burdens and profits of the estate c among 
the co-parceners have to be determined and recorded ; and customs 
regarding succession, and genealogical trees showing descent and 
relationship, may also have an important bearing on landed rights. 

Panjab Act, section 17. 
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Not only so, but in many cases, owing to the superposition of 
proprietary rights, there are ancient and now secondary or sub- 
ordinate interests in land, to be protected by record. Not only the 
security of the revenue, but the well-being of the country, is de- 
pendent on doing justice to all these claims and interests. 

It is true that the ordinary Courts of Civil Justice are, in all 
cases, open to enable any claimant to obtain his just rights, but 
the North-Western Provinces Revenue system has always held 
this to be an insufficient security. For, in applying such a 
remedy, it is the person claimant who must take the initiative, and 
bear the burden of proof. But the rights that stand in special 
need of support, are just those which have been to a greater or 
less extent overborne by the more powerful and wealthy (who now 
stand forth in the superior proprietary position); in other words, 
they are those of the classes least able to take the initiative. Not 
only so, but the Courts themselves arc (or rather were in former 
days) not provided with any means of judging such questions pro- 
perly. The rights of villagers and the effect of village custom are 
not easily proved in Court : they are found out by friendly enquiry 
in the village itself. 

If the Settlement Officer takes the initiative, the difficulty is, 
to some extent at least, obviated ; he is on the spot, or near at 
hand ; he enquires and ascertains what is the real state of the case. 
If his summary enquiry does not result in a satisfactory adjust- 
ment of all differences, he can, at least, point out clearly to claim- 
ants what they have to establish, and how they are to establish it, 
so that a more perfect examination of evidence and formal decision 
may be had in a “ Regular Suit " heard under the procedure of the 
Civil Courts. Consequently, the Settlement Officer is required to 
record all rights which are ascertained on enquiry to exist; those 
which are disputed must of course either be supported by the pro- 
duction of a legal decision of court, or cannot be admitted to record. 

In the old settlements, not only was the Settlement Officer 
empowered to make a record, he was also made the judge of land- 
causes of whatever description, and this enabled him practically to 

x 
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make his record perfect, and to include not only rights that were 
not disputed, but those which were established by his own decrees 
as a law-court. As rights have become more defined, and the 
people better able to appreciate and assert them it has become 
less and less necessary to interfere with the jurisdiction of the 
ordinary courts. 

The ordinary powers, therefore, of the Settlement Officer are 
those which are sufficient to enable him to get hold of all docu- 
mentary and verbal evidence he requires, and in some cases to 
decide disputes on the basis of possession, or even on the merits 
by arbitration 4 . 

The other powers which he may have, and usually has in all pro- 
vinces but the North-Western Provinces, are Civil Court powers 
in land cases of all kinds. 

In the North-West Provinces where the districts have long 
been settled under a well-established system, it was thought suffi- 
cient to give the Settlement Officer the ordinary powers alluded to 6 . 

The Settlement Officer decides always on the ground of posses- 
sion, referring claimants out of possession to the Civil Court. If it 
is a question of shares, it is settled according to the village 
custom. The Settlement Officer also decides rent questions that 
may arise in connection with the preparation of the (C jamabaadi.” 
Power to refer to arbitration without consent of the parties is 
given®. 


4 North-Western Provinces Act, sections 40-42, 238, 240; and Oudh Act, sec- 
tions 181, 191 and 24 and 25 ; Central Provinces Act, section 30, and chapter 
VI ; Pan jab Act, sections 23, 24, 64, 65, &c. 

5 Revenue Act, Sections 238-241 ; also 62, &c. At first sight this seems to 
militate against what was before said about the insufficiency of a remedy in the 
Civil Court. But that was perfectly true when the first North-West settlements 
were made, and still holds good for the other provinces to a great extent. It is only 
under this modern Act of the North-West Provinces that, the enquiries having long 
ago been completed, and the people being well aware (by this time) of their rights, 
the powers of the Settlement Officer are now restricted to what is really necessary. 

• North-Western Provinces Act, .section 220, and the procedure is laid dqwn in 
sections 212-18. The Oudh Act requires consent for reference to arbitration. The 
Civil Provinces Act also only allows arbitration to be applied as it is in the Civil 
Procedure Code. 
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§ 8 . — Powers as Civil Courts in land cases • 

In the other provinces, as I said, the law allows of the 
transfer of the hearing of all land cases, while the settlement is 
in progress, from the Ordinary Civil Courts to the Settlement 
Officers specially invested with Ciy il Courts' powers. Such powers, 
of course, only last till the settlement is at an end. 

In Oudh the Act 7 empowers the Government to confer ou 
Settlement Officers the powers of a Civil Court, with reference to 
suits regarding land paying revenue ; while those powers exist, the 
jurisdiction of the ordinary Courts is barred. 

In the Panjab, where the backward state of the districts made 
very specially applicable, those considerations with which I headed 
this section, the settlement notification confers the “ judicial 
powers" which the officers are to exercise 8 . These special powers 
are not mentioned in the Revenue Act, but are conferred under the 
Panjab Courts Act 9 ; they allow of the Settlement Officer being 
empowered to try all (or any class of) “ suits and appeals relating 
to land, or the rent, revenue, or produce of such land," arising in 
the local area affected by such notification. The jurisdiction of the 
ordinary Courts is barred. 

The advantage of this system is, that while the Settlement 
Officer is, in his ordinary capacity, enquiring, recording, and finding 
out all about the people and their rights, if he finds the matter 
impossible to decide by arbitration or otherwise, without a suit, he 
can refer the parties to a regular civil suit, and then himself hear 
the matter more fully and formally, and decide it, subject, of course, 
to such appeal as the law allows. 

7 Soction 20. 

a Act XXXIII of 1871, section 11. 

9 Act XVII of 1877, suction 49. In the Punjab the powers usually are to hear 
suits and appeals — 

(1) under the Tenancy Act j 

(2) to alter or cancel any entry in the register of names of proprietors of re- 

venue-paying estates ; 

(3) under section 9 of the Specific Relief Act I of 1877, viz. t summary suits for 

remedy against being dispossessed of land, for recovery of possession only ; 

(4) for declaration of title in laud, or the rent, revenue, or produce of Ian d, 

brought by parties in possession of the rights claimed. 
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The student will understand that the Civil Court powers are in 
addition to the ordinary powers of enquiry, record and determining 
the question of possession, which are common to all provinces. 

Central Provinces. — The Act provides 10 that a Settlement 
Officer may be vested with all or any of the powers of a Deputy 
Commissioner, regarding such class of cases as may be directed. 
And the Settlement Officer may bo invested with certain Civil 
Court powers, and the Chief Settlement Officer with those of a Court 
of a Deputy Commissioner, to hear (during the progress of settle- 
ment) all land and rent suits as defined in section 33 ; and the 
Government may also direct cither that the Civil Courts shall cease 
to have jurisdiction in such cases, or shall have concurrent jurisdic- 
tion. Decrees and orders of Settlement Officers with powers of Civil 
Courts, unless specially provided to lie to the Chief Settlement 
Officer or otherwise, lie not under the Revenue Act, but as ordinary 
civil appeals. 


§ 3 .— A list of the Records of Settlement . 

The Settlement Records will then, as a whole, consist (1) of the 
maps and indexes ; (2) the records of the revenue engagements ; and 
(3) the records of rights. . The reader will easily follow for himself 
the class to which the records belong in the following general list : 

The documents relatiug to the purvey and assessment are— 

The Thakbast or boundary maps and proceedings showing 
how the boundaries were settled, fee. 1 

No explanation of this is necessary. 

This is not mentioned as part of the North-Western Provinces 
Settlement Record, because this part of the business was long ago 
completed before the settlements now in force were made. 

(2) The Shajra or village map. 

(3) The Khasra, or index register to the map. It is a list 
showing by numbers all the fields and their areas, measurement, 


10 Central Provinces Act, secs. 30-38. 

1 Pan jab Act, section 14, Rules (bead Settlement), section III, § 12. 
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who owns, what cultivators he employs, what crops, what sort of 
soil, what trees are on the land, &c. 

Neither the Panjab nor the North-West Provinces now require 
an abstract of this, called a (< tirij 99 or “ muntakhib asami war 
but in the earlier settlements of these provinces, and also the 
Panjab, the Central Provinces and Oudh, this abstract was pre- 
pared. It showed the owners and the fields each holds, grouped 
together according to names. In the Khasra, for instance, one 
man may hold field No. 1, and the same man's name may not 
occur again till we come to No. 50, and again at No. 139, and so 
on. The “ muntakhib" starts with the names of holders, and 
groups under each man's name all the different fields he holds, and 
adds, in a few columns, the chief items of information shown in the 
more numerous columns of the khasra. 

Subordinate to the khasra may be a statement regarding irriga- 
tion by wells, canals, &c. 

(4) " The village statements." — These are statements show- 
ing concisely all the facts and details ascertained by the Settlement 
Officer and noted in his " pargana note-book " as bearing on the 
assessments 2 . In the Panjab they also contain the Settlement 
Officer's general reasons for the assessment of the village. 

(5) The “ Darkhwast malguzari,” or the “ kabuliyat," or 
engagement to pay revenue. 

(6) The Ehewat 3 . This document is a record of the shares 
and revenue responsibility of each owner or member of the pro- 
prietary body. 

In the North-Western Provices and Oudh, tenants have no 
place in this: their holdings and the rent they pay are shown by 

9 la Oudh (Digest V, section 56), the jamabandi or rent-roll showing rents 
paid, as they were at time of survey, is kept still. In the other provinces, the use of 
this is confined to the Ront or Revenue-rate Report. Oudh also requires certain 
other statements which, in the other provinces, are confined to the “ Rent or Revenue- 
rate Report/’ to be placed on the Settlement Record itself. 

8 The term khetoat properly means share of burden or liability; it originated in 
Bengal, where a certain contribution had to be lovied on rent-free lands in order to 
make up a deficit, i.e , when the assessed lands could not make up their total revenue. 
— ( Wilton's Glossary.) 
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the jamabandi (No. 7). In former days, besides the Khewat, 
a " khatauni ” was used, which was, in fact, auother abstract of the 
khasra, grouped according to holdings, but having a column (and 
herein lay its usefulness) showing how each holding was cultivated, 
whether by teuants, and if so, whether they had occupancy rights 
or not. In the North-West Provinces at present the khatauni is 
not maintained, as information is contained in the jamabandi. 

In the Panjab, a combined form, or khewat-khatauni, is used, 
which shows both owners and tenants, and is a record of occupancy 
and liabilities. 

In the Panjab, various appendices to the khewat are prescribed 
or allowed. They are (1) the statements of revenue-free holdings ; 
(2) a list showing the shares and holdings of the present proprietors, 
and how these interests were acquired, accompanied, where necessary, 
by a genealogical tree ; and (3) a statement of rights in wells. 

In the Panjab some of these documents have great value. The 
first is of no great importance ; the second, however, is of very great 
interest, in villages held by persons descended from a common 
ancestor, or otherwise closely connected by blood. The genealogical 
tree in such cases is an important document, and on its correctness 
many questions of inheritance and succession may turn 4 . 

The third statement is necessitated by the valuable character of 
the irrigation from wells, and by the fact that the shares in the 
ownership of the well itself, are not always the same as the shares 
on which the land round the well is owned. 

(7) The Jamabandi — Showing the occupancy and rents of 
teuants : this is not used in the Punjab, where the combined 
khewat-khatauni is employed 6 . 

4 Rules (head Settlement) III, § 25. 

5 The student will not confuse this " jamabandi ” with the document callod by the 
same name, and made use of in preparing the “ Revenue-rate Report.” That 
shows the rents as they are stated to he at the time of the survey, before the new 
assessment is made out. In the Settlement Record jamabandi, rents are entered 
accord* tig to the arrangements agreed upon by the parties, unless there has been 
a decree, according to which the rent is entered; if there is a case pending the place 
is left blank (see Oudh Digest, section V, § 69). For North-West Provinces seo 
Act, sections 68-72 ; and S. B. Cir. I)ep. I., page IS. 
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(8) The Wajib-ul-'arz.— 1 This is the village administration 
paper : it contains a specification of village customs, rules of man- 
agement, and everything affecting the government of the estate, 
the distribution of profits, irrigation, and rights in the waste. 

I shall not here go into any detail, as it would take up too much 
space, and the student can readily refer either to the Pan jab 6 Revenue 
Rules, or to the North-West Provinces Circulars 7 which give a com- 
plete account, and show that the principle is the same in all provinces. 

(9) The Rubakar-akhir, or " final proceeding,” an abstract of 
the proceedings of settlement. 

It gives a brief narrative of the settlement operations, the period 
occupied by each stage of them, explains what officers carried them 
out, the year when the assessments took effect, the year for which 
the khewat was prepared 8 9 and the date on which the settlement misl 
was completed The Panjab 10 adds a statement of the Settlement 
Officer's judicial decisions. 

(10) The English " Settlement Report ” for the whole district. 
This should here also be mentioned, although it does not form part 
of the record deposited in the Collector's office, and which com- 
prises the documents above described, and all in the vernacular. 
Every one is familiar with these reports, many of which are of 
great value aud interest, giving information on the history, . 
customs, geography* and natural products of the district, as well as 
an account of the settlement proceedings 1 . 

6 See Rules, head C. III,. 26. 

7 See S. B. Cir. Dep. I, § 51, page 15 ; seo also Punjab Rules (head Settle- 
ment), III, § 33. 

8 This will bo noted afterwards ; the khewat shows the rights as they existed on 
at a certain date : of course sales, transfers by inheritance, and so forth, modify it 
afterwards. 

9 S. B. Cir., Dep. I, § 55 (page 17). 

10 Rules (head Settlement) 111, 39. 

1 An officer desiring to know the district in which he is employed (and this 
applies equally to Forest Officers) should study the Settlement Report as his first step. 
Some reports are full of thomost valuable historical, sociological, and other inform- 
ation. Among the best may be named— Elliott's Hoshangabad ; McConaghey's and 
Smeatpn’s Mainpuri ; Reid's Azimgarh ; Forsyth’s Niin&r ; Benett’s Gonda. Many 
others, however, might be mentioned ns first rate. 
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§ 4. — Provisions of the Acts regarding Records . 

I have thought it simplest to give this list of records, which may 
actually be found in every District Revenue Office, before speaking 
of the requirements of the Revenue Acts in respect of records. 

The main records that require to be prescribed by legislative 
authority, as being primet facie evidence, in a suit, of the facts they 
record, are the documents which constitute the Record of Rights. 

The North-Western Provinces Act only alludes specifically to 
this part of the general records of settlement 2 . It therefore includes 
the khewat (viz. } a record of (a) all co-sharers ; (£) all other 
persons having heritable and transferable interest or receiving 
rent; (c) the nature and extent of the interest; [d) rent-free 
holders) and the jamabandi. The wajib-ul-’arz may also be added, 
since the subjects enumerated in section 65 will find a place in 
that important document. Rules may be- made (under section (257) 
for the preparation of the records. 

The Panjab Act 3 describes, under the head of Record of Rights, 
not only the khewat (which it treats as a simple record of - 
owners, supposing the tenant part of it to be shown in the 
khasra) and the wajib-ul-'arz ; but also iucludes the maps, the 
khasra, the engagement paper, and the rubakar-akhir 4, which hardly 

a See Act, sections 62-65; and S. B. Cir. Rules for Settlement Officers, Dep. I, 
Rule 30, page 10. The entire misl or settlement record of an estate, in these pro- 
vinces, is bound up in two volumes : 

I. The record of rights. 

II. The village map, khasra, and other papers not included in what is technically 
the record of rights. 

* Section 14. 

4 It will be convenient here to quote the Pan jab Act on this subject : the record 
is prescribed to consist of — 

(1) “ Maps and measurement papers showing tho boundaries of the village or 

place in respect of which the settlement is to be made, and the fields 
into which it is divided. (Thakbast proceedings and Shajra.) 

(2) ** A statement of tho occupiers and owners of the field specified in the 

said maps, and of the lands occupied or owned by them, and of the 
terms on which they are so owned or occupied. (Khasra.) 

(3) *' A tender on behalf of tho person or persons settled with to engage for 

the payment of the revenue during the term for which the settlement 
is made. (Durkliwasb malguz&rf.) 
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can be called Records of Rights, though they may have an import- 
ant bearing on the subject. 

In Oudh the Act leaves it to the Local Government to deter- 
mine what papers shall constitute the record of rights, and what 
facts shall be recorded and shown in them 4 5 6 . 

In the Central Provinces the record of rights is expressly 
defined® to include the supplementary record of rights, that was 
made in some cases (before the Act) in connection with tenant 
right, which will be afterwards alluded to. 

The Act is particularly clear on the subject. It defines all the 
subjects which the Settlement Officer has to investigate and decide. 
A record is to be made for every mahal or a group of malials : and 
it is to notice the result of the enquiries made on the points 
described in the sections 68-78, and any other matters which the 
Chief Commissioner may direct to be recorded. The Chief Com- 
missioner is also empowered to prescribe the language and form of 
record and the papers of which it shall consist. 

Records of former settlements are treated as records made under 
the Act. But there are certain exceptional provisions regarding 
certain rights, for which the Act majr be consulted 7 . 

(4) “A statement of tho shares or holdings of the different persons settled 

with, and of hhe amount of reyenue for which, as between each other, 
they are to be responsible ; and a statement of persons holding lands 
free of revenue and of the lands so held. (Khewat.) 

(5) “A statement of the terms on which tho persons settled with agree to pay 

tho revenue assessed, and of the customs of the village or place in 
respect of which the settlement is made ; such statement shall be so 
arranged os to distinguish such customs as regulate — 

(a) “the relations of the persons settled with to the Government; 

(< b ) “ the relations of the persons settled with towards one another ; 

(c) “ the relations of tho persons settled with the other persons. 

(Wajib-ul-’arz.) 

(6) " An abstract of the proceedings at tho settlement, which shall contain a 

statement of all judicial decisions passed by the Settlement Olficer in the 

. course of the settlement.” (ltubukar-aklur.) 

8 Oudh Act, sectiou 19. 

6 Central Provinces Act, section 4. See also sections 68-80. 

7 See section 86 and sections 88, 89. 
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It is to be borne in mind that records of rights and existing 
holdings, shares, &c., can only represent the Facts as they were at a 
given date. Such rights alter by partition, the effect of death, 
and inheritance, as well as by sales and transfers. Provision is 
made for fixing the dale to which the facts recorded have reference. 
Changes occurring subsequently are recorded in proper registers ; 
the original record of rights is never itself altered 8 . 

The papers, when fair-copied and properly attested, are made 

over to the district officer. 

♦ 

§ 5 . — Of the attestation and legal force of the records . 

The attestation of the papers is a matter of importance, and 
original documents professing to be settlement records, if produced 
without such attestation, may be at once suspected. 

In the 'North-Western Provinces, the details are left to the 
discretion of the Settlement Officer 9 . I have found no specific rules 
on the subject in Oudh. Doubtless the practice is the same as in 
the North-Western Provinces. 

In the Panjab the papers are attested by the patwdri, the 
munsarim, and the Deputy Superintendent and Superintendent of 
Settlement. The boundary maps are signed by the patwaris and 
the headmen of the villages concerned. The wajib-ul-'arz is signed 
also by the whole of the proprietors interested. The Settlement 
Officer is not directed to sign the record of rights, but he is respon- 
sible for its correctness. 

The " Pinal Rubakar or Proceeding ” is signed by the Settlement 
Officer himself, as in fact a signature attesting the entire record 10 . 

It is the practice to bind the various papers into a volume 
(or more than one) : the maps are placed in a pocket in the cover. 
The Superintendent signs each leaf of the record. The settlement 
volume is often bound in red leather, and the people speak of it as 
the “ Lai kitab.” 

R See S. B. Cir. Dep. I, section 31, page 10; Oudh Digest, sec. V, § 62. 

9 S. B. Cir. Dep. I. Rules for Settlement Officers, § 40. 

10 Panjdb Rules (Settlement), VII, 47. 
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§ 6. — Legal effect of entries . 

In all the Provinces, entries in the settlement record are legally 
presumed to be a correct statement of fact 1 , i. e, } they hold good 
till the contrary is proved by the party asserting it. 

Entries in the record of rights can, however, be contested in a 
regular suit. 

§ 7 .—Alteration of Records . 

The Panjab Act contains some special provisions. The record 
cannot be revised till a new settlement 2 , and even then can ouly be 
revised by the entry of facts which have occurred since the date 
when all the judicial cases at settlement were decided, or by 
alterations which all the parties concur in : or by making such 
alterations as new maps and measurements ^made by order of Gov- 
ernment, necessitate. 

The North-West Provinces Act does not allow of the alteration 
of the record, except upon a regular notification ordering it ; errors 
may be corrected, however, by consent 3 . 

The Oudh law is similar, 4 . 

The Central Provinces law goes more into detail 5 . Errors may 
be corrected by consent, or in pursuance of a suit to correct, or that 
being founded on a decree or order ‘it does not correctly represent 
such decree or ord£l’, or the decree or order has been reversed or 
modified on appeal, &c. In these provinces, also, there are special 
provisions enabling Government to enforce any u custom,” “ con- 
dition,” or “ specified rule” duly entered in a record of rights. Any 
settlement or sub -settlement holder who hereafter shall violate or 
neglect any such rule, custom, or condition is made liable to 
penalty. The penalty order can be questioned by a suit against 
Government. 

1 North-West Provinces Act, section 91 ; Oudh Act, section 17 ; Panjdb Act, 

section 16 ; Central Provinces Act, section 82. 

3 Panjab Act, section 19. 

3 North-Western Provinces Act, section 94. 

4 Oudh Act, section 57. 

6 Central Provinces Act, sections 120-25. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE LAND TENURES OF UPPER INDIA. 


Section 1. — The Tenures of tiie North-Western Provinces. 

§ 1. — Introductory . 

I should make the preliminary observation that I am in this 
Section speaking only of the ordinary tenures of the plains. 
Special districts like Kumaon and Jauusar Bawar are separately 
treated of in the appendix. 

The tenures (using that term in a somewhat strict sense) that 
the section is concerned with are of two classes 1 . 

The first is where Government has granted or recognised a 
superior right in a given estate. There are then two classes having 
a proprietary interest in the soil, — the superior proprietor, and 
the village owners who are the u sub,” or “ inferior,” or “ under”- 
proprietors. 

This tenure (taluqdari), which we shall find so strongly 
developed in Oudh, is only occasional in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces, and even there, the settlement aimed at taking the engage- 
ment from the actual soil-owners, and left the superior with the 
proprietary right in his own “sir” or nankar land, and his right 
to his taluqdari due or his revenue assignment, whatever it might 
be, which he receives through the Government treasury. But 

1 See the General view of Tenures in India, page 42, ante. I (leal here with two 
classes only, for there is little occasion to mention a third, where Government 
itself is the sole tenure* bolder, having become proprietor by escheat or forfeiture; or 
a fourth, where the holder is a revenue-free grantee of land of which he is sole pro- 
prietor. 11 an assignment or grant of the revenue of a given area is made to a 
person who is not proprietor, he may be only a pensioner; hut in such cases the 
.grantee usually has the right to all unoccupied laud, aud the right to take in haud 
any lands which are ownerless, and so ho has, or grows into, a certain interest in the 
soil itself, and the estate ui&y then be a tenure of the class mentioned m the text. 
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there are cases of jagirs and large estates of a more dignified cha. 
racter, where the settlement is with the superior, and his over- 
lordship on the estate is recognised. 

The second is where the Government deals with an entire 
body of cultivators occupying a known local area. It respects 
the rights of each member ; but it deals not with each individual, 
as in the raiyatwari system, but with the body — a legal unit or 
entity — through Sts representatives, styled lambardars. 

In the first kind of tenure, there are two grades of right 
between the Government and the actual owner of the land-share : 

(1) the taluqddr, or over-lord, 

(2) the legal body, the community. 

In the second kind there is only one, — the legal body. 

It is also obvious that there may be no village body ; the local 
area of a village or other estate, may be in the hands of one man, 
who then unites iu himself the proprietor actual, and the proprietor 
legal with whom Government deals. It is also obvious that in 
a province where no objection exists to the complete or perfect 
partition of lands, any joint estate or group may completely split 
up, and form a number of estates which may ither be each held 
by a number of joint-owners or by one man. Sole estates will 
again become joint in time, owing to the joint succession of all the 
sons, &c., to a sole owner on his decease. 

This second class of tenure being far the most important, I 
shall take it first, and commence with an account of the village 
body or community. 

§ 2.— Tie North - West village . 

In an introductory chapter, I endeavoured to explain how the 
local groups of village landholders came to exist iu their present 
form. I poiuted out that, from whatever causes, the village now 
is to be found in different parts of India, in two distinct forms— 

(1) where the village owners are governed by a headman, and 
have a staff of watchmen, menials and artizans in common, but 
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each owner has no right to anything but his own holding; 
lays no claim to any common land outside that holding, and 
acknowledges no responsibility for his neighbour's Government 
revenue. If there is any culturablc waste to spare in the village, 
outsiders of whatever caste may come in by permission of the 
Government officials, only acknowledging the headman, and paying 
their proper Government revenue, and the dues which by custom 
are appropriated to the village servants. Ther® may be some 
local custom connected with payment to the headman, but the 
outsider once admitted has exactly the same right to his holding 
as the oldest inhabitant. 

( % Z) The other form also consists of a local group, but here 
the group has an ancestral bond of union ; it claims, as a rule, 
to have descended from one or more original conquerors, grantees, 
or founders of the village. It lays claim to the entire land, 
waste and cultivated, inside the village limits. It admits no 
outsider (except rarely and under special conditions) as a share- 
holder, or as a member of the body. Outsiders admitted may 
come in on highly favourable terms, but only as privileged tenants. 
The governing body of the group is not a single headman, but 
a panchayat or committee of elders, the headman being only 
distinguished by the fact that some one (or more than one if 
there are divisions of the group) must be vhe spokesman and 
agent in the revenue and other public business of the community. 

These two forms of village I distinguished by the terms 
“ non-united/' and “ united "or “ joint" village. Either form 
of village lends itself easily to a suitable system of revenue manage- 
ment ; and as a matter of fact, the former type of village, where 
it is found uniformly over large tracts of country, has in practice 
fallen under the raiyatwfiri system 2 . It is the joint type that 
is especially adapted to the North-West system. The whole 

4 Except in the Central Provinces, where, in many cases, the headman was made 
proprietor, and the village landholders became inferior proprietors. The headman's 
family, succeeding him, became in time a joint body of proprietors, and they are 
tie settlement-holders with all the usual characteristics of the North-Western 
system. 
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body is by natural constitution jointly liable to the State for 
the revenue, and the body can be dealt with as a whole; a 
lump assessment is laid on the entire area (and this the mem- 
bers df the group distribute according to their own law and 
custom) ; and a representative of the body, or one for each main 
division thereof, is the intermediary who signs the engagement, 
and deals with Government on behalf of the body. Where villages 
of the non-united type are brought under such a system, they are 
so in reality by changing their character : the joint responsibility 
is accepted by them, and a common interest in an area of adjacent 
waste is recognised. 

Notwithstanding, however, that under the joint- village system 
of revenue management there is a joint responsibility, and that it is 
the body, not the individual, that is dealt with, each holder's separate 
customary right and share is secured by authoritative record. It 
has been, accordingly, claimed for this system, that the landholders 
have the principal advantages of a raiyatw&ri tenure, while the 
Government avoids the enormous labour and risk of dealing direct 
with thousands of small individual holdings. 

The Bengal theory of an intermediary between the cultivator and 
the State is also here maintained, since the " corporate body," if I 
may use the phrase, through its lambard&r or spokesman is the 
required middleman i it engages for the revenue, and is, in accord- 
ance with the system, recognised as proprietor 8 . The body, as I 
said, may be reduced to one, and, again, be expanded into many ; but 
the theory is not affected : so, too, it may split up into a number 
of bodies, or a number of units, but each resulting estate still is 
held on the same theory of right. 

Speaking generally, the " united ” type of village is the one with 
whioh we have chiefly to do in the North-West Provinces. At 
least that is the impression which a general reading of reports 

3 Whilo, on the other hand, in tho application of tho theory, a wide difference 
results from the fact that while in Bengal the middleman proprietor was an actual 
individual, whose position was the result of a State recognition or grant, the middle- 
man here is an ideal body, and has interfered with no man’s rights. 
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gives, and it is certainly the impression which the celebrated 
“ Directions ” has stamped on the revenue literature generally not 
only of the North-Western Provinces but also of the Panjab. 

§ 3 .— Question whether all the North-Western Provinces villages are 
really joint in origih. 

I shall, however, have occasion at least to indicate that this 
universal “ jointness ” of villages 4 is very doubtful ; in other words, 
that just as in other provinces, we have reason to believe that the 
oldest and most general form of Hindu landholding was not then 
joint, but the non-united village, and that the “ village community” 
or joint village grew up in the midst of it, and over it, in various 
ways, so it is here. 

Anticipating the use of terms which will be explained presently, 
I may say that it is very doubtful, at the best, whether many 
villages now called bhaiachara and allowed an interest in u com- 
mon” land, and held jointly liable (at least in theory) for the 
revenue, were really of the joint type according to their historical 
origin. 

The doubt consists in this : if you assume that any given 
village was originally a truly joint village community ; that it was 
really some three or four centuries ago started, say, by one man, or 
one family, whose descendants for a loug time remembered their 
common descent and held land or divided the profits strictly 
according to ancestral shares; — if you suppose that in course of 
time the ancestral holdings got modified by necessity or accident, 
and are now held on a basis of custom, all original connection having 
been long forgotten, and perhaps some men of different caste or 
race have been in bygone years admitted into the body ; — it is 
obviously very difficult, in its present condition, to tell whether the 
village had really the history I assume, or whether it was from the 
first a " non-united ” village. 

4 Jointness, I mean, in original nature, before the effects of partition, sale, revenue 
default, and bo forth, may have affected the constitution. 
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On the other hand, a village may present to the observer at the 
present day, a very similar existing state of things, and yet the truth 
may be that the village is ab origine of the non-united type. For 
the distinguishing feature — the right to the waste— may have long 
been obliterated, owing to its having all been appropriated, and the 
only waste existing being such plots for cattle-tethering and so forth 
a/3 would naturally, under any form of village, be left open to the 
general use. Eveu if there is waste, which originally the villagers 
would not have claimed exclusively, the example of neighbouring 
villages, the effect of revenue systems, and the disappearance of the 
"Baja” who was so necessary a part of the old society, and the 
consequent absence of a superior claim to it, may naturally have 
resulted in the group getting to regard the waste as their common 
property, although in days long past it was not so regarded. We 
shall come later on to the facts which tend to show the true nature of 
bhaiachdra villages, but, meanwhile, it is not surprising that they 
should have become popularly and officially regarded without dis- 
tinction as a form of joiut village. 


§ 4 . — Classification of villages adopted in the “Directions ” 

The Directions of Mr. Thomason, then, started with the general 
idea that all the villages were joint : and the author regarded the- 
various customs which now distinguish them, and invite a classi- 
fication of some kind, as the result of a gradual decay or develop- 
ment— whichever it should be called — of the perfect joint form. 

Mr. Thomason classified villages iuto— 

(1) Zaminddrf, 

"zamlndarf khalis” (where there was only one owner; and where 
the body was as still joint and undivided, “ zaminddri mushtarka ”), 

(2) Pattidari, 

(3) Bhaiachara. 

The second and third classes had "mixed” or “ imperfect ,a 
forms, which may be regarded as two additional classes. 

Y 
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These terms have become, as it were, the shibboleths of the North- 
Western revenue system, and are constantly to be found in reports, 
applied to tenures, — for example, in Ajmer, Kaugra, and Kum&on,— 
with which they have in reality nothing to do. 

Before going further I must make these terms intelligible to 
the reader by a brief explanation. 

§ 5 . — Zamindar i villages . 

The first term explains itself; here the body is still undivided : 
whether there is one man managing for a number of joint owners, 
or for himself, the features arc the same. Where there are many 
sharers, the whole of the land pays the usual market rents, and these 
are thrown into a common stock, out of which the Government 
revenue and the other expenses are paid, the profits being distributed, 
according to the known shares, to each member of the body. 
The term, however, takes no notice of the very different principle 
on which these shares may depend : it merely takes note that there 
is a joint and undivided body regarded as proprietor of the whole 
estate. 

It should be borne in mind that the term “ zammdan,” as 
here used, has not the meaning which it bears in Bengal, It is not 
Used to signify the tenure of lands managed by a zamindar or 
revenue agent who became proprietor. It indicates only the right 
of proprietorship over a certain group of lands or estate, in- 
cluding both the waste and cultivated land within its limits. 

This tenure may be that of a sole individual or a joint body. 
In either case it implies, in revenue language, that there is no 
diminished or partial right, but the estate is held in full or in joint 
proprietorship. 

It was hardly necessary to say that in some cases there may be 
no proprietor, in which case the Government is itself tbe zamindar. 
As a rule, in Upper India, Government is averse to holding “ khana 
khali” estates (as they are often called), and a proprietor is looked 
for among those best entitled, who are willing to undertake the 
responsibility of settlement. 
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§ ft.—Patiiddri. 

The second term indicates that there has Seen a partition of 
interests by separate record and allotment of the ground. The 
estate, as regards responsibility for Government revenue, still 
remains joint, and its general management is also in some respects 
joint ; but each sharer or group of sharers has obtained a separate 
interest in his holding, and he alone takes all the profits and bears 
the cost of cultivation : he pays the share of the Government 
revenue and village expenses, which corresponds to his theoretical 
share in the estate. 

There may also be an " imperfect " or mixed pattidari estate, 
by reason of the fact that part only of the village has been divided, 
the rest still remaining joint. 

In a pattidari estate, where the ancestral connection is remem- 
bered, the typical or natural basis of division is often the frac- 
tional share which belongs to the holder from his place in the 
joint succession recognised by the Hindu or Muhammadan law of 
inheritance. Thus, supposing the founder to have four sons : each 
son's family share or “ patti " of the estate would be one-fourth 
of the whole. But these shares may be modified by circum- 
stances ; it is then no longer possible to say that the pattidari 
estate is always hsld, on legal shares; but the practical characteris- 
tic is this, that the divided share of the land corresponds (or is 
accepted as corresponding) to an ancestral, or modified ancestral, 
system of shares. When the landholding is allowed to be without 
reference to any system of shares, the estate is no longer to bo 
classed as pattidari. 

§ 7. — Bhaidckata . 

The third or bhai&chara form represents a division where a scheme 
of ancestral shares has been forgotten or never existed. The term 
means literally “ custom of the brotherhood," i.e. } the divided 
holdings of laud do not correspond to any fractional portions of 
the right in the estate which a law of inheritance from a supposed 
common ancestor would indicate; but the estate is practically a 
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cluster of separate holdings, the relation of which to the whole is 
no longer expressed by any convenient system of shares, whether 
theoretical (on the law of inheritance) or modified. 

In bhaiachara villages separate possession is generally recorded, 
but in rare cases it is not. In such cases, the estate may really be 
joint, only that the principle of sharing burdens and profits is 
different. This fact alone affords a suggestive indication that the 
classification of the “ Directions ” is not a sufficient one 6 . 

6 Mr. Whiteway, who was pood enough to give me valuable advice on tho sub- 
ject of the North-West villages, remnrks of Mr. Thomason’s classification : — " It is 
a mere office classification, and no ground for it can be found either in the language 
of the people or their institutions.” [The vernacular teunsnbove given are mere 
Revenue office trauslations of English terms : bharach&ra is a true indigenous terra, 
but it is not a term which indicates a class distinct from “ zamindan,” &c., but one 
that indicates a principle of distribution, which, as I shall presently show, is the 
true ground for classifying.] "There was a time when even such a rough division aa 
it is may havo been 'of use ; but with our careful record of rights, such a time 1ms long 
passed away. The terms hardly oven represent certain stages of development; it is 
perfectly incredible that a bhumcliara estate is a zatmndari one, decayed or developed.” 

This last phrase should, I think, bo understood as meaning that a bhafaelnlra 
estate is not always the result of decay. It is easy to conceive that it is so in some 
cases ; the survival of the "imperfect bhnfca-ch&ra” where the holdings arc partly on 
custom, and ancestral shares are still remembered with regard to certain profits, 
lends probability to the view. Nor is it in any way difficult to understand how a 
joint holding should resolve itself into a several holding, and bow theoretical shares 
should give way to practical holdings resulting from circuunjjbances. 

On the other hand, there are many estates classed as " bhaiachara ” in the official 
scheme which are really the nou-united village form, where no ancestral connection 
has ever existed. 

The classification, then, is defective. It is based partly, but not completely, on 
the degree of separation of the interests in the estate. Bat it really makes no 
difference to the tenure , in what relation the sharers in the estate stand to the whole. 
All tenures in the North-Western Provinces that are not taluqdArl, are really 
*• zamiudari,” *.e„ however many sharers there may be, and however differently 
these sharers may be interested in the estate, the common feature is that the wholo 
is regarded as one body, and the body is regarded as the middleman between the 
individual sharer and the State. 

The attempt to separato " zaroindari ” from •• pattfdarf ” as different tenures 
is only one of official convenience; it is a mere office matter whether we call 
a pattf a share of an estate or a separate estate ; for, as I remarked, the people may 
at once, if they choose, snap the bond, and then the soparate pattfs become so many 
separate estates, which may each of them fall into the class " zamfndaid,” by reason 
of their beiug held undivided as regards their interior arrangement. 
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la the " imperfect” or “ mixed ” bhniachara the land is held 
partly in severalty, without reference to shares ; while as regards 
some land or some profits, the ancestral shares are still remembered 
as a principle of division. 

§ 8 . — Real class ijication of villages . 

Coming then to regard the North-Western Provinces villages 
as they now are, as one kind of tenure only, in which the sharers 
have different kinds of interests, we shall be able to classify the 
villages as follows, on the basis of the question whether legal and 
ancestral shares are remembered or not : — 

I. — Estates in which legal fractional 
shares (depending on the law of inherit- 
ance, &c.) are the measure of the inter- * 
cst of the coparceners. 

(Forms) 

(i) The land may be held in common, all the land being rented 
at market rates, the proceeds being thrown into a com- 
mon stock and divided by a manager (separate polhession 
not recorded). 

(ii) The estate may be divided either entirely, down to the 
individual holdings (khatas) or only as far as the 
“ pattls ” or minor sub-divisions, which may remain 
j feint within themselves. 

(iii) The land may he held in severalty according to frac- 
tional shares ; but as these may not yield corresponding 
shares of the profits, the burden of the revenue demand 
may have to he adjusted accordingly (separate possession 
recorded). 

(iv) Fart of the land is held jointly and part in severalty 
(“ imperfect pattidari ” of the hooks). 

The terra bhaiach&ra does take a certain note of the principle of division ; only 
this principle is not made the basis of classification generally ; thus two estates may 
both be classed as “ zarafudan,*' although the internal method of management may 
be very different. 

It should, however, be borne iu mind that Mr. Thomason himself never intended 
the classification to be other than an arbitrary one, adopted for official convenience, 
and based on the degree of separation as “ an obvious distinction.” He admits that 
the difference of the rule according to which profits are shared is a good ground of 
distinction. (Sec Directions, edition of 1849, §§86 and 91, pages 54-55.) 
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' II. — Estates in which the holdings are 

“ customary ” (and are die ycectfo hold- 
ings fixed by circumstances), ances- 
tral shares being still partly remem- 
bered, e.g., in dividing profits of *< sair ” 
(jangle, fisheries, fruit, &c.) or of com- 
mon land. 

(Forms) 

(i) Each holds a share as “ sir,” or land which he manages 

and cultivates himself out of proportion to his ances- 
tral share, paying a nominal or low rent to the common 
fund : the rest of the estate is hold for the common 
benefit, and the profits are distributed according to 
ancestral shares. Hero separate possession will usually 
be recorded in the khewat. 

(ii) The same, separate possession of the holding not being 

recorded ; this is rare . 

III. — Estates in which the holdings 
are all customary and any theoretical 
system of fractional shares is quite 
1 unknoion (may never have existed). 

(Forms) 

(i) When separate possession is recorded. 

(ii) When separate possession is not recorded”. 


§9 .—Origin of joint villages in the North-Western Provinces : 
dismemberment of the old llaj . 

I may now proceed to offer some remarks on the origin and 
nature of these different interests in village lands. 

The ways in which the estates now owned by joint communities 
and recognising ancestral shares arose, may be various : 

e This is rare ; but there nro cases in which no separate possession of fixed hold- 
ings is found recorded in the khewat and where yearly arrangements are made for the 
cultivation. This is probably a survival of the forms noticed in the Chhat sgarh 
division (see section on Central Provinces Tenures), where the landholders inter- 
changed lands every year, so as to give each au equal chance of profit and loss with 
good and bad lauds. 
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(1) In the first place, there may be the same influence as I have 
Indicated in the general chapter on Tenures and illdstrated from 
the Gonda district in Oudh. Certain powerful families, by usurpa- 
tion or grant , obtained, besides their original landholders’ rights, 
file Rdja’s claim to taxes and the disposal of the waste. They divided 
tie lands among themselves, and the men who obtained each a cer- 
tain area in full right, became founders of the families which are 
the joint owners of the villages. Or the Raja had granted land 
in jagir in the same way, and the grantee's descendants form joint 
proprietary communities. When the Raj itself was divided on the 
death of a Raja among his descendants, the tendency of the 
small estates so produced would be, to get smaller and more sub- 
divided till a number of estates consisting of single joint villages 
resulted. 

It may be hazarded that all the higher caste communities— 
Rajputs, Brahmans, and so forth — really originated in dismember- 
ments of the old “ Raj n rights in this way. 

§ 10 . — Settlers on waste land. # 

(2) Another origin is in grants for clearing, the waste. The 
Raja makes a waste grant on favourable terms to an enterprising 
man, who starts as the leader of a party of cultivators whom he 
collects : he establishes a group of buildings close to the best land, 
and himself makes a beginning by digging a well on the most fertile 
land, which thus becomes the nucleus of his “ sir ” or special hold- 
ing. This sort of proceeding is distinctly traceable in the Sambal- 
pur district of the Central Provinces, and must have originated 
communities in many other parts. The founder’s family, in the 
course of time, developes into the proprietary community. The 
people called in to aid reside on the spot, as either €€ proprietors 
of their holding ” or €t tenants ” on fixed tenure and favourable 
terms. In some cases they may have been regarded as members 
of the proprietary body from the first, because in these cases it is 
by no means always that the leader of the party gets recognised 
as the proprietor of the whole settlement. 
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§ 11 . — Descendants of Revenue farmers, 

(3) Another origin of communities is of much later date; ifcj 
is to be found in the revenue-farmer, put in by the preceding; 
Government, or even as late as in the times of our own, to manage! 
the village. He may have usurped the position of proprietor, 
reducing the original holders of land to being his tenants ; hit 
descendants now form the proprietary community in the upper 
stratum of landed interest 7 . 

He may not have displaced any one, however ; he may hare 
found the estate deserted, from famine or the vicissitudes of war : 
it may have been waste originally, and he founded and brought 
it under cultivation. 

From all these sources really joint communities would arise, 
and whether they remained joint or separated, their ancestral or 
legal fractional share would be the measure of right. 

§ 12 . — Settlement of tribes. 

(4) In the Panjab we shall see that a prominent source of 
Joint-village holdings is the local establishment of a tribe or 
section of a tribe which settled down in a district and divided the 
land among the tribesmen. Here the joint claim to an entire area 
is manifest, whether to the whole area occupied by the larger sec- 
tion, or the smaller sub-divisions assigned to individual leaders or 
groups of families within it. 

7 In Bareli (Settlement Report, 1874, page 21) I find it noted that there the 
villages had been ovorrun by the Roll ill as, who liud stamped out, or refused to 
allow, any rights that could be called proprietary. There were then only the two 
classes of cultivators, one resident and the other non-resident. The former were 
managed by a quasi -hereditary headman called muqaddam or pradhdn ; but he was 
never looked on as owner, and only paid a little less rent than his fellows, to the 
conquerors his landlords. At our settlement, it is curious that the proprietary 
right was not conferred on the whole body of resident cultivators (possibly, 
because they were not willing to be jointly responsible), but on the individual 
muqaddams who had no sort of claim by custom. Thus the villages were at 
first “ sole zamfnd&ri” estates, but in time became joint or in shares, when the 
original grantee died and loft the estate to be divided among his heirs. Exactly 
the same thing happened in Pflibhft (Report, 1872, page 88). 
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The North-Western Provinces reports do not afford evidence 
of this origin to village communities. But it would require an 
examination more in detail of the prevalent castes which compose the 
villages, to give any final opinion on such a question. In later 
times, of course, the country originally occupied is not likely to 
consist exclusively of fellow-tribesmen ; outsiders get admitted, 
purchases take place, revenue-farming arrangements upset the 
holdings, and many ancient rights disappear during famine and 
war. The result is a great mixture in the present inhabitants. 
We can now only trace the area originally peopled by one tribe, 
by the predominance of a certain caste or clan, and by the exist- 
ence of traditions, or peculiar local names. 

But in spite of this difficulty, it may be said at least with pro- 
bability that tribes of the same stamp as those that settled in the 
Panjab, did not extend their advance to the North-West Pro- 
vinces. Throughout the Gangetic plain, the general evidence points 
to the whole country having been divided into “Raj's” each 
smaller Raj being often a member of a confederacy owing subjec- 
tion to an " Adhiraj,” or over-lord. Within each Raj the villages 
were mere groups of separate holdigs, as already explained. It was 
at a later date that joint villages grew up and multiplied in the way 
described ; and in the course of time even the remaining non- 
united villages came tojbe treated as jointly liable for the whole 
revenue, and as owners of the waste. These villages are now offi- 
cially classed as bhaiachara communities equally with others which 
were essentially of the joint or united type. 

§ 13 .— Variations from the ordinary North-Western Provinces 
village type . 

The foregoing list of the sources to which the origin of the 
North-West village may be traced will apply generally to the 
districts of the plains. But, as might be expected, the districts 
nearer to Central India approach more nearly to the Central Pro- 
vinces tenures. Thus in the Jh&nsi and Lalitpur districts, which 
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border on the Sagar and Narbada territories, it would seem that the 
villages were originally of the non-united type, and that they have 
become joint, under the North-Western Provinces Settlement sys- 
tem, owing to the creation of a proprietary right in the headman, 
which is uow held by a body of descendants. 

The Jhansi district 8 did not exhibit the regular type of strong 
proprietary communities ; anything resembling a proprietary right 
was unknown 9 . Put it is stated that this condition — the aggre- 
gation of landholders without any joint interest — was the result 
of the decay of a former joint constitution. The original ancestral 
shares had fallen into oblivion, and actual holdings alone were 
recognised 10 . There was a headman, called “Milita” (or Mihte), 
like the Maratha patel, and he had his lands and perquisites of 
office, here called “ haq-mihat 1 .” 

The plan at settlement was to make proprietors of the Mihtas, 
and of all who, as members of the official families, held lands 
which formed part of the “ haq-miliat.” To these were added all 
who enjoyed special privileges and perquisites, and all who ap- 
peared on the merits to have been acknowledged as a sharers ” in 
the estate in any sense. All the residue then became “ tenants.” 

Among the’ occupancy tenants recognised by the law, may be 
noticed those called “ purana jotar ” or original cultivators (who 
paid a low rent in a lump sum (taukha) ou their entire holding). 
They can sell and transfer ; and they can relinquish their lands, with 
right of re-entry on repayment of outlay to the intermediate holder. 

8 JMnsi is a scheduled district under Act XIV of 1874 (Notification No. 687A of 
9th November 1877), but the Revenue and Runt Acts apply to it, since the names of 
the-Ihansi division districts do not appear in the schedules attached to those Acts f 
and it is only the districts in those schedules that arc exempt from the Revenue 
and Rent law. The list of Acts in force in Jli&nsi is to be found in Government Noti- 
fication No. 1148 of 29tli August 1878. The old rules for Criminal and Civil Justice 
legalised in 1864 arc now repealed. 

9 Administration Report, North-Western Provinces, 1872-73, page 14, § 23. 

w Jhansi Settlement Report, 1871, § 340. An attempt was made to draw up a 
“ pliant'* or list of shares, which was all wrong, but was admitted as evidence in 
some rases in Court and led to considerable confusion. * 

* Settlement Report, § 31. 
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There arc also tenants at “ fixed rates/' and others at rf cus- 
tomary rates/' liable to enhancement if the village assessment is 
enhanced. 

Why all the cultivators were not declared proprietors of their 
holdings, as they would have been under another system, can 
only be answered with reference to the principles of the North- 
West system, which will not admit of dealing direct with the actual 
cultivator. Even as it was, there being no natural communities, the 
creation of proprietors has resulted in a number of small estates, 
which have been since unable to make way and have become involved 
in debt 2 . 

In Lalitpur there was the same absence of cohesion in the 
communities, if they can properly bo called such. There were, 
however, many villages in subjection to local chiefs called Tha- 
kurs, who held the villages in jagir or on a quit-rent by the 
ts ubdri " tenure (see Section IV on Central Provinces Tenures). 
These were acknowledged as proprietors over the heads of the 
actual landholders 3 , but in such cases the original rights of the 
latter were protected by making them “sub-proprietors." This 
settlement was carried out under the Sagar Rules of 1853, which were 
afterwards applied to the Central Provinces*. The whole district 
and its settlement mpy be regarded as answering to the descrip- 
tion given in the section on the Central Provinces tenures. 

Where there were no Tliakurs, &c., the revenue-farmers or 
headmen 6 , as the case might be, were made proprietors. This was 
the case with the parganas which had belonged to Sindia, and 

2 This is to be noted as a curious result of the endeavour to create proprietors. 
In Jbansi there aro no wells : the land is dependent on rain, and each cultivator can 
barely be sure of paying the revenue on his own field : a person, therefore, artificially 
invested with the right over, but with the consequent responsibility for, the revenue 
of a number of such fields, cannot bear up. The so-called proprietors have had to 
borrow largely to pay their rovonue and have become hopelessly involved. 

8 Lalitpur Settlement Report, 1871. The Board’s review gives a history of 
the difficulties and contentions of these chiefs. The Report, § 196, complains of 
their being incorrectly called taluqdari estates. 

4 Lalitpur Settlement Report, 1871; Government Roviow, § 15. 

B The Report, § 193, says that the headmen were usually the descendants of tho 
original clearers and founders of the estate (“ Jlmryn-kAth'’). 
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those of Bdnpur and Maraura which had been confiscated ; here pro- 
prietors had to le found . But in some cases where these farmers or 
headmen had no distinct claim, and where the original landholders 
had kept up a local bond of connection which could be ascertained, 
the community was declared proprietor 0 , on the typical North- 
West principle. In cases where th*c revenue-farmer or the head- 
man was made proprietor, the members of the original landhold- 
ing families became (as usual) privileged tenants or sub-proprietors. 

Forest officers will be interested in knowing the fate of waste 
and jungle lands. 

Wherever these were in a Thakur’s estate (jagh* or ubfiri 
estate) they were all held to be included in the grant. Else- 
where a rule similar to that of the Central Provinces was ulti- 
mately adopted. At first indeed (in 1865), all the considerable 
tracts of waste were reserved to the State, and clauses to this 
effect were entered in the Settlement “ Wajib-ul-'arz.” But in 
1867 this was considered unfair; the clauses were struck out, and 
the waste distributed to the villages, in amounts equal to double or 
quadruple the cultivated area; only the surplus (about 10,900 
acres) was reserved to the State 7 . 

§ 14. — Details about each form . 

Returning, however, to the ordinary forth of joint village, as 
now recognised, it remains to offer some details about their con- 
stitution : (1) as to the general features of the communities; 
(2) regarding the “zannndari” and “pattidari” or ancestrally 
shared estates, and the process of the disintegration of joint 
estates into severalties ; (3) regarding the bhaiaehara estates. 

§ 15 .—General features of the North-lFest village. 

Whatever may be the true origin of the estates, they are 
now, all of them, as long as perfect partition is not granted, jointly 
liable for the Government revenue, and all of them claim the entire 

0 Government Review of the Settlement Report , § 16. 

7 Settlement Report, §§97 ahd 114. 
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area of waste and unoccupied land within the limits of the villages 
as “ shamilat 99 or common property. 

Affairs arc managed under all forms, by a panchayat, and there 
is an annual audit of accounts called “ bujharat 99 in which the 
headman or managing members account for the expenditure incurred 
for village purposes. In a completely undivided community, this 
audit will cover the entire expenditure and income, and explain the 
distribution to the different sharers. 

Outsiders are, as a rule, not admitted into the community, but 
cases occur in which a family Brahman or some privileged individual 
has been so admitted ; then, of course, the share assigned him is an 
exception to the general rule of ancestral or fractional division 
throughout the estate. 

There may be occasionally in the village, persons with a full 
proprietorship in their holding (arazidar) or with a non-transferable 
ownership (farotan milkiyat) who are not members of the commu- 
nity. Such a status may be acquired by some old proprietor of the 
village whose right lias been borne down in bygone days, by the 
proprietors now in possession ; or it may be that a member of the 
body had thrown up his holding (having arrears of revenue which he 
could not pay) and he or his heir has now returned to the village : 
in such a case he would probably be admitted to hold laud, but not 
to have a voice in the management, unless he paid back the arrears. 

There may also be in the village, old tenants who helped* the 
owners to clear the land originally ; these, though not proprietors, 
still have fixed rights, and pay no more on the land than the pro- 
prietors do, towards revenue and expenses. 

§ 16. — Villages held jointly on ancestral shares . 

The simplest form of joint estate held on ancestral shares is 
where all the land is either wholly let out to tenants, or held partly 
by sharers as tenants of the body, but in any case paying full market 
rents. The rents and other receipts are then thrown into a common 
fund, and, after deducting expenses, the profits are distributed 
according to the shares. This process, effected by the managing 
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member, is tested by the assembled coparceners at the annual 
bujharat or audit of village accounts. Separate possession is not, in 
such estates, recorded in the khewat. 

But there are also cases in which separate possession is not 
recorded, and yet each sharer holds and manages on his own account 
a certain area of sir ” land at low or nominal rent ; this sir 
being out of proportion to his theoretical ancestral share. The 
remainder of the land is held in common. 

The proceeds of the common land and of the rental, if any, of 
the sir land, may suffice to cover the Government revenue and 
other expenses ; if so, the profits of the sir are clear gain to each 
man according to his holding ; if not, the deficit is made up 
according to ancestral shares. 

Such an estate, as long as no separate possession is recorded ', is still 
the " zamindari mushtarka ” of the text-books, as much as that first 
described ; but it is obvious that there is a very real difference, of 
which the official classification takes no account. When such a 
method of holding is observed, it is obviously not only a step towards 
several holdings, but there is a material change in the principle of 
sharing. 

In the oldest form of common holding, it is probable that a 
custom of periodical redistribution was observed, so as to give each 
sharer his turn of the bad or less profitable holdings. We shall come 
upon instances of such a redistribution in the Pan jab and also in the 
Central Provinces 8 . 

8 I have not found any direct instance in the North-West Provinces of this cus- 
tom of occasionally or at fixed periods redistributing the holdings with the object of 
equalising the differences which result from one holding being better or worse than 
another. But I am told that in Fatihgarh and elsewhere tho principle is by no 
rneanB unknown. It is said to be common in Bandelkhand, and under the name of 
“ bhejbardr ” excited no small discussion in Mr. Thomason’s time. Section 47 of the 
Revenue Act acknowledges such a practice and makes provision for the Settlement 
Officer to deal with it. But there are occasionally village arrangements of a perma- 
nent character intended to obviate such inequalities. Thus in Mainpuri (Settlement 
Report, 1875, page 105) there is what is called a tauzih tenure, — that is, the land is 
divided into two classes, the rich gauthan, or homestead, and the inferior distant land, 
or barkhd ; each holding is of so many “ tauzih bigh&s,” which means that each 
bigh& is made up of a proportion of each kind of land. 
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§ 11.— Villages held in severalty on ancestral shares . 

If the hitherto joint cultivators agree to a division on ancestral 
shares, then that moment such a division is effected, the estate 
becomes " pattiddri ; ** if the division docs not go by ancestral shares, 
but according to actual and customary holdings, the form becomes 
“ bhaiachsra.” 

It is, however, obvious once more, that the mere fact that the 
joint holding has been divided, does not really alter the nature of 
the tenure, and therefore the official classification which recognises 
the (C pattidari )} as a kind of estate, is only arbitrary. 

A pattidari estate is only a zaminddri estate held on ancestral 
shares which have been divided out, and which are henceforth 
managed by each sharer on his own responsibility, he taking his 
fractional share of the lands, and paying the corresponding fraction 
of the revenue and expenses 9 . 

The fractional share commonly arises from the law of inheritance ; 
thus an estate is held by a man who has four sons ; one of the sons 
is dead and is represented by three sons ; then the shares are, that 
three sons hold one fourth each, and the remaining fourth is again 
divided into three, one for each grandson. It may be also that a 
fractional share takes its origin from a sale or mortgage ; thus one of 
the four sharers may sell one half with the consent of the com- 
munity ; then the estate is held in two fourth shares, two eighth 
shares, and three twelfth shares. 

This division may occur in various ways. There may have been 

9 In Azamgarh (Report of 6th Settlement, § 9 of the Review) a curious form of 
shared estates is described, which is like the “ Khetbnt ” in Oudh. Here, it is not 
the muuza or village that is divided into shares, the whole being the property of ono 
group of families, but the whole estate extends over several villages. One “ pattf ” 
or sharer of the estate will have some lands in one or two inauzas, another pattl in 
another mauza, while all the pattis will have lauds in the third. Often all pattis 
will have lands in all the villages. It was necessary in order to clear up this con- 
fusion to make statements called “ bdchh-bnndi,” in which each sharer’s lands in all 
the mauzas were brought together, and the total revenue of the patti thus shown in 
one. When there wore in any village proprietors of lands, but not belonging to any 
of the “ pattis,” they are called arazidar (Report, Chapter III, section 6, page G3). 
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certain original divisions of the village known as t{ tkok ° or 
“ taraf ; " these are, perhaps, the result of an original allotment of 
land of the village site to two or more main branches of the 
original founder's family. 

In each taraf there may be the joint holdings of minor families, 
called “ pattis ; " or there may be no “ tarafs," but the whole 
village may be divided at once into pattis. When an actual divi- 
sion of holdings takes place, the partition may extend to the several 
pattis only. The land inside the patti may be still held jointly 
by a group. Or, lastly, the division may have gone down to indivi- 
dual holdings or “ khatds " which may be separated off and recorded. 

As long as all these varieties of division have only separate 
possession and record of holdings, but still form one mali&l jointly 
responsible to Government, we have the “ pattfdarf estate ** of the 
text-books. 

Of course at any moment the remaining slender thread that 
still binds the divided holders into one estate, may at any moment 
be snapped by perfect partition, and then we have no longer a 
pattidarf estate, but a series of separate estates, each of which may 
be a sole or joint estate. 

The estate may also remain, as I have noticed, in an " imper- 
fect pattidarf" form, — part divided and part still held in common. 

The causes of division may be quarrels in the family, or simply 
the desire of each man to have his own land to himself. The " sir " 
is then separated, the rest of the land being left in common to 
be cultivated by tenants. This imperfect form is to this day very 
common; the Government revenue is paid out of the common 
land, the proceeds of it being taken in the lump for the purpose ; 
and each sharer gets his own “ sir" profits entire. Only when the 
profits of the common land are not sufficient to meet the revenue, 
then the deficiency has to be made up by a payment in the same 
proportion on the several sir holdings 10 . 

10 Oudh Administration Report, 1872-73, Introduction : see also Bar6U Settlement 
Report, § 59, &c. 
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§ 18 . — Nature of the shares. 

* In a pattidari estate the shares may be the actual fractional 
shares which result from the law of inheritance, and the land- 
holders placed on the genealogical tree ; or they may be these shares 
modified by circumstance and by custom. But the characteristic is 
that the correspondence between the holding as divided on the ground 
and the ancestral or modified share is always assumed, and the pro- 
duce and expenses are always divided according to these shares. 

The circumstances which tend to upset the fixed theoretical 
shares are various. It may be, for example, that each pattidar 
has got an equal fourth share divided out on the ground with 
perfect consent and as equitably as possible under the circumstances 
at the time of division. But subsequently the conditions change, 
and it is found that though the holdings correspond to equal 
fourths of the Revenue demand, one holding becomes in yield and 
value out of proportion to the fourth of the revenue ; it deteriorates 
and cannot pay it, while another fourth is more than able to meet 
the exact corresponding share. 

Men's talent and capacity for agriculture also vary, and a 
thrifty shareholder with good land may make so much that he is 
able to help his neighbours in distress ; then he probably takes a 
slice of his share ip consideration of such help, and thus the old 
shares begin to change. 

Another and probably very common cause of change arose in 
the days when the Government demand was excessive : it required 
in fact every one to cultivate all he could, in order to keep the 
village going at all; and so one man's means being greater 
than another's, he got to cultivate laud beyond his legal share. 
Still as long as it is recognised that the owner has a special fractional 
interest in the whole, and his actual landholding is recognised as 
corresponding to the share of the expenses which he pays, the 
estate is still pattidari 1 . 

1 In the Pail jab, and I have no doubt elsewhere also, the shaves in a pattidari estuto 
are rarely purely ancestral. The days before our rule were rough ones ; necessity 
operated to modify a strict adherence to ancestral shares. Tim result of confusion 

7 i 
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The estate ceases to be pattidari when any specific share in 
the estate is no longer recognised. A man has a certain de facto 
holding and he pays at a certain rate per plough or per well or per 
acre on this. If an owner denies that a stated share is the measure 
of his ownership, the result of such a contention is either a revision 
of the share list or the estate is converted into a bhaiachara one. 

This process of change in the holding and ultimate abandonment 
of the theory of a share, may very well have been one origin to the 
“ bhai&cliara ” estate. Such villages may have been originally held 
on ancestral shares, and this origin must always be held probable 
when the remembrance of a common ancestor is something more 
than a mere fabulous tradition. It is especially probable when 
ancestral shares are still made use of in distributing some of the 
profits of the land. Section 46 of the Revenue Act enables the 
Settlement Officer to distribute the assessment over the several 
holdings, so that there is no hard-and-fast rule that the fractional 
share of tho estate must bear an exactly corresponding share of the 
revenue demand. 


§ 19 . — Bhaidcliara Estates . 

And this leads me to speak of the features of bhaiachara estates 
generally. Such a type may have arisen in the manner just de- 
scribed out of the joint village ; but the commonest origin is, that 
the village was never joint at all, but was from the first the non- 
united village of the earlier form of Hindu kingdoms; and even where 
there are some traces of ancestral shares as regards certain of the 
lands, this may be due to the rights of the headman anil his family, 
not to any original ancestral sharing of the whole estate. For 
example, under what I may call the older constitution, cultiva- 
tion sometimes was taken up in a new spot by a person who, as 


and of misfortune was that shares got altered according to circumstances, the weak 
and unfortunate losing, the stronger and more fortunate gniuing. 

It may he, therefore, that the Government revenue is paid according to customary 
shares, but the division profits of waste luml or u sair profits ” and the holding of sir 
land may be according to ancestral shut es. Such estates are still reckoned as 
" pattidari/* 
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headman and leader of a body of colonists, had obtained a grant 
from the Raja. The headman got to look- on himself as the 
owner of whatever land was not occupied by those who came with 
him. They, indeed, had their right in their own plots, but new- 
comers were approved by the headman, and acknowledged his rights 
by getting him to turn the first sod of a new tank or well that was 
to be dug ; and if such settlers abandoned their land it reverted to 
the headman. The headman and his descendants then came to 
look on themselves as entitled to the proceeds of the waste and 
unoccupied land, and hence shared this in fractional ancestral 
shares, while the rest of the land was held by the different settlers, 
according to the custom which has acknowledged the holding of 
each 2 . 

Thus we may have a bbaiachara village with several holdings, 
and no general scheme of shares ; and yet a certain body divides 
the profits of a certain part of the estate, by ancestral shares. 

I do not say that this accounts for all cases, but it is one way 
in which such a state of things may arise. 

In ordinary cases, the whole estate would consist of several 
holdings entirely unconnected ; then there would be a pure bhaia- 
chara estate : the waste remained at the disposal of the State, though 
used for grazing and other purposes, and only at a later time 
became the village “ common." 

In these estates, the origin of the holding is simply what each 
man who joined in the original settlement was able to take in hand. 
This is expressed by the phrase “ Kasht hash maqdur.” Each 
holding is spoken of as the man's “dad illahi,” or gift of God 
to him : and as the right in it is heritable, it is spoken of as his 
“ wirasat ” or inheritance. 

It is very remarkable how this term, of Arabic origin, has 
spread all over India : the h’eritability of the land occupied and cleared 
being the important feature, land so taken up is described by a term 
equivalent to “ inheritance.” And this is true, whether it is the 

3 An interesting oxample of this will be found described in S&mbalpur, Central 
Provinces. 
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land occupied in a non-united village, in Hindu States where the 
joint ownership of an entire village is unknown, or in the joint 
villages : the same term occurs, either as the " miras 33 right, the 
“ warisi,” the “ wirasat,” the “ janmi/* or some similar name. This 
vve shall find all over India — in Kangra and the Himalayan States ; 
in Central India, the Dakhan, South India, Malabar and Kanara. 

Among the most convincing proofs that the “ bhaiachara 3 33 
estate may have sprung from the non-united village, is the fact 
that the shares in some estates are counted according to an 
imaginary number of ploughs or masonry wells. It is obvious that 
in a settlement where a number of persons join and bring land under 
cultivation, the area held was of little importance ; especially when 
it is recollected that in early times there was no rent, and the State 
revenue, as well as the headman's peiquisites and the dues of the 
village servants, were all provided for by deductions from the grain 
heap. What was of far greater moment was the fact that a man 
had joined with one, two, or three ploughs and the necessary cattle, 
or that he had sunk a well, or that two or more joined to dig one. 

Very often, in bhaiachara estates, the burden of Revenue and 
expenses is now borne by the whole body, by a rate applied to all 
cultivated land, or to the whole estate (dharbaehh or bigha-dam), 
because that is, in the present age of money revenue and money 
rents, an obvious and easy way of settling the matter. But in 
many cases a distribution of expenses is still by ploughs and wells. 

It may be asked : if, as described before, the original village 
was a mere group of isolated landholders acknowledging a headman 

3 A curious instance of tlic growth of a “ bhafachdra ” village under the North- 
West system, is afforded by Mr. Barnes* Settlement of Kangra in the Panjdb. Here 
there was a pure old Ilajput state, each villager with his “ warisi ** holding, and no 
claim to the waste except to use it for grazing, &c , and no idea of any liability beyond 
that of his own grain- share to the Raja. The Settlement Officer proceeded, as n 
matter of course, to allot the wasto to the villiges, to treat them as jointly liable 
“ bhaiachara villages.*' He did not seem to think that ho was doing Anything at 
all out of tlic way, in dividing uptlio entire forest and wasto among the villages; and 
the people seemed hardly to realise that the land was being granted to them. As to the 
joint liability which would result from the system, it is not even mentioned ; 
apparently, it was thought quite a matter of course, and of no moment whatever. 
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and other institutions in common, but having no claim of ownership 
over the unoccupied land in the vicinity, and having no joint 
responsibility, how was it that such a group came to be amenable 
to thG theoretical joint liability for a lump assessment, and to claim- 
the waste in the vicinity of their holdings, and so to have a pro- 
perty, just like an originally joint village, over the entire area in a 
ring fence ? 

It is easy to account for the present joint condition of the bhai- 
achara estate. The old Raja’s interest in the unoccupied land around 
the village cultivation ceasing to exist, it is very natural that the 
whole body should have claimed it, and occupied it entirely among 
themselves ; or in other cases, as above indicated, the headman’s 
family and his co-settlers should claim the whole, and subsequent 
comers should have looked upon themselves as subordinate to the 
first settlers. Although, in some cases, such “ tenants” may pay 
the sum imposed by the " dh&rbachh ” at no higher rate than the 
others, they are looked on as “ tenants ” and are not admitted to 
a voice in the management of the affairs of the village. When, 
therefore, the Settlement Officer recorded the village landholders as 
proprietors of all land within the local limits of the village, it 
did not strike the villagers as anything unusual that a lump assess- 
ment should be levied on the village as a whole, since the custom 
by which the sum was distributed over the holdings was recorded ; 
and the joint responsibility is itself too shadowy and remote a con- 
tingency to affect them much. 

§ 20 . — Talnqdari Tenure . 

I must now turn to the other class of tenures, where, besides the 
village body as proprietor, we have yet another proprietary interest 
between the cultivator and the State : this is called the taluqdari 
tenure. 

I shall make no apology for repeating that the historical 
changes and many vicissitudes which affected landed property in 
India, resulted in the survival of interests in layers, if I may 
use the phrase, — in the superposition of one "proprietor” over 
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another,* and the consequent sinking of the first into a position 
subordinate to the second. 

First, for example, let us imagine an ancient district in which 
we find the usual groups of land occupants under the old Hindu 
Raja. Then the Raja grants one or more villages to some military 
chief or to a member of his own family. This family becomes pro- 
prietor, and the original cultivators and land owners gradually 
sink into the position of tenants at privileged rates. This lasts 
for some years, perhaps generations, and then comes the Mughal 
or Maratha governor, who, not satisfied with the revenue collec- 
tions, appoints a farmer over the village. This person gets a 
firm hold on the village, and in his turn he and his sons jointly 
succeeding, claim the proprietary right over the whole. There is 
jdnis a third layer ; only that by this time, the lowest layer will, per- 
haps, have died out or disappeared altogether, and only the grantees 
of the second layer will appear now as “ tenants,” “ proprietors of 
holdings,” and so forth; the farmer’s family are now the joint 
body of proprietors. Last of all comes some new Muhammadan 
State grantee, jagirdar, or taluqdar. In process of time he might 
have become the proprietor. But our rule succeeded, and the 
process was arrested ; the “ taluqdar ” is now recognised as “ su- 
perior proprietor ; ” and the village body is protected by a " sub- 
settlement ” as the inferior proprietary body. In Oudh we shall 
6ee this process fully illustrated. In the North-Western Provinces 
it is less marked. 

The double tenure is spoken of as “taluqdan,” not because 
there was here a defined grant called " taluqdari,” or because 
the superior proprietor is always a “ taluqdar,” but because the 
6tate of things is most analogous to the properly so-called taluq- 
dari tenure of Oudh, and because the term <( taluqdar” is essentially 
indefinite and covers almost any variety of superior position in 
virtue o£ which some person may have got the management and 
the revenue collection and responsibility into his hands, and so 
succeeded to a kind of proprietary interest in the estate. 

The actual position found to exist at settlement would naturally 
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vary, and the u taluqdar's ” degree of connection with the State 
may vary from one closely resembling the actual proprietorship, 
to that of a mere pensioner on the land, who receives a certain 
allowance, but exercises little or no interference with the actual 
management. Under the North-West system, it was left to the 
Settlement Officer to recommend, and the controlling authorities to 
determine, whether the “ superior ” was in suc]i a position that the 
settlement should be made with him, or with the original body, 
granting the superior a cash allowance paid through the treasury. 
Speaking generally, it may be said that in the North-West 
Provinces it has been the practice, wherever possible, to recognise 
the original owners, making them full proprietors, and buying 
out, as it were, the superior, by giving him a cash “ malikana ” or 
taluqdarf allowance of 10 per cent, on the revenue 4 . 

In Gorakhpur, for instance, I find the Settlement Report 6 de- 
scribing what were apparently real “taluqdari" estates held by 
various Rajas. Under them were found people in possession of 
proprietary rights in the second degree. J ust as in Oudh, these 
were usually the rights created or confirmed by the grant called 
“ birt ; ” there were cases of “ jiwan-birt ” or proprietary holding 
granted to the younger members of the Raja’s family; the 
“murclihbandi birt T ” grants made on condition of service aud 
keeping order on the borders; and “sankalp” or “ birt” made* to 
religious persons or institutions. There were also many “ birtyas” 
(holders of birts) created (as was so common in Oudh) for the 
purpose of clearing waste or resuscitating old cultivation. Butin 
those places, the North-West Provinces principle being generally 
as I have stated, the birtyas were made proprietors, and the Raja 
was not maintained as taluqdar over them, but merely as the pro- 
prietor of his own “ sir,” " naukar,” and other lands held by him 
(under the local name of " taufir”), and with the usual 10 per cent, 
as malikana, or commutation for superior rights besides. The 

4 This malikana is frequently fixed in perpetuity, and does not alter propor- 
tionately to the changes in the revenue demand. 

6 Settlement Report, Vol. II, page 60. 
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same is noticed in some of the parganas of the Cawnpore district °. 
Iu these cases what was left to the Raja constituted in itself a very 
large property. 

In Azimgarh there is also mention of another kind of double 
tenure; here there was no Raja, but the powerful families who 
had become the joint owners of the villages, probably by grant 
of some former Raja, had in their turn granted "birts"to the 
descendants of the former and long ousted owners who had ori- 
ginally cleared and brought the estate under the plough. These 
persons are locally called " mushakhsidar." Sometimes these were 
settled with as proprietors, but sometimes, owing to the arrange- 
ments of former settlements, only as ^-proprietors 7 . 

§ 2 1 . — Tenants ; — their position . 

What has already been said about the gradual overlaying of 
the original interests iu land, will have prepared the student to 
understand that "tenancy "in land — that is, the holding of laud 
under a proprietor — is, in these provinces, by no means a simple 
thing. In other words, we have not merely to deal with persons 
whose position on. the estate is due to contract , but with persons 
who, for want of a better name, are called “ tenants," but who may 
once have been owners themselves, and owe their position to no 
process of letting and hiring, but to circumstances which have 
reduced them to a subordinate position. 

Besides, then, the modern and ordinary cases of contract tenancy, 
the Settlement Officers had to deal with these other classes. 

In some cases it was no easy task to draw the line between 
proprietor and tenant, and to determine whether a particular cul- 
tivator was most appropriately classed as a tenant, or as a proprie- 
tor in some grade or other. 

But supposing the line drawn, we have next to consider how the 
u tenants" are grouped for legal purposes. 

* Settlement Report, 1878, page 43. So in Allah Arid, but onlj trans-Jumna s 
Settlement Report, 1878. 

1 Settlement Report, § 305. 
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We have first tenants who anciently were proprietors. These 
are recognised as having a title to fixed occupancy and to fixed 
i^nt-rates 8 . Then, again, another class of tenants may be traced, 
whom it would be hard not to include among those whose right to 
some' legal privilege is unquestionable. I allude to those tenants 
who wen called in at the founding of the village, and who were 
given a portion in the estate, which was only second to that of the 
proprietors themselves. In many cases, practically, these ancient 
tenants differed in nothing from the proprietors but in the fact 
that they were of t diffeient tribe and had no voice in the manage- 
ment of the village or share in its common . In both the classes 
of tenants, which thus may be described as the naturally privileged, 
there is a right of occupancy ; and the rents payable are often 
nominal, and in many cases do not exceed the amount levied by 
the Government as land revenue. 

There can be no doubt that the existence of these classes of 
rights afforded a basis upon which our legislators proceeded to 
grant gt a right of occupancy.” But, then, it was urged that all 
cultivators resident in the village whose lands they tilled, were, by 
custom of the country, irremovable or not liable to ejectment. 
Whether this was really so in fact, I cannot pretend to determine. 
Certainly the question could rarely have arisen in old days, since 
at any time an ejectment of an obnoxious person by a powerful 
landowner, however arbitrary, could not have been resisted, while 
in all ordinary cases no question arose, since the landowners were 
only too anxious to get and keep tenants. 

The influence of this view, together with the undoubted fact 
that there were many whose ancient rights might be at least par- 
tially secured from oblivion, led to the desire to secure resident 


8 There is a modern class of “ ex-proprietary tenants” which is not to ho confused 
with that spoken of in the text. This new class is recognised by the Kent Act, 
merely in view of the condition of’ native society. When any proprietor is 
dispossessed by sale, Ac. (voluntarily or by process of law), he retains an “ ex-pro- 
prietary tenant ” right in the portion of his estate which formerly was his special 
holding or “ sir ” land. 
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tenants. The current of official opinion gradually set in the direction 
of fixing a limit of twelve years (the then usual period of limitation 
in India), beyond which proof of right should not be required : and 
the tenant who had twelve years' continuous possession was to be 
considered as an occupancy tenant. 

§ 22 . — Opinions held about, tenant •right. 

The justice of such a rule very much depends on the real history 
of landholding customs. In Bengal, for example, in every perma- 
nently settled estate, the zamfndari right was clearly an adventitious 
thing, — one which had grown up over the original landholders ; it 
might therefore easily be admitted that the great bulk of the vil- 
lage cultivators were equitably entitled to a permanent position. 
The fixing of an arithmetical rule of limitation was no more than 
an .equitable expedient for putting an end to strife and saving 
rights which were in danger of being lost through failure of technical 
proof. But it might be said that in other cases, where the history 
was different, the claims of the proprietary body were far stronger, 
and there was no occasion for such a general rule. That is one 
side of the case. On the other, it would be contended that, 
whatever the theory may have been, in old days tenants were prac- 
tically permanent. Every one who got a p\ot of land on con- 
senting to pay the Raja's grain share, was originally on an equal 
footing, and one could not be turned out, except by the exercise of 
arbitrary power, more than another. However this may be, the 
first Rent Act (X of 1859) granted a right of occupancy to all 
tenants (irrespective of facts and history) who had held the same 
land themselves (or by their ancestors) for twelve years 9 . There 
was therefore no occasion for the Act to make any allusion to 
the special rights of those ancient tenants whose claims I have 
described. They, of course, fall within the terms of a twelve 
years' occupancy, for their tenancy is practically coeval with the 

9 Act X appears to lmvc been passed with very little discussion. It was nt first 
proposed that the right of occupancy should extend to every resident cultivator, and 
three years* residence constituted a “ resident tenant.** 
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founding of the village. I have already in another chapter 
indicated the general line of argument which has been taken 
by the official advocates and opponents of the tenant-right law 
respectively. It is not likely that the controversy will ever be 
entirely laid at rest ; there will always be something to be said on 
either side. There are, of course, inconveniences resulting from 
tenant-right when dependent on an arithmetical rule of occupa- 
tion 10 . But it is to be feared that no law that can be invented 
will ever be free from such occasional imperfections. 

Perhaps the safest solution of the difficulty is to be found 
in the practice and procedure of the Upper Indian Settlement. 
The powers which a Settlement Officer has of informal enquiry, 
bound by no technical rules of evidence, and the fact that he can 
investigate matters on the spot, as no head-quarters court of 
justice can, place him in a situation peculiarly favourable for 
deciding such questions. It may be thought, therefore, that it 
would be better to leave the rights of a tenant to be dependent on 
the enquiry of the Settlement Officer, and on the usual subsequent 
remedies, exactly in the same way as questions of proprietary 
right are. 

On the same grounds it may be urged that it would have 
been much better $o allow the Settlement Officer to fix, either for 
the whole term of settlement, or at a progressive rate, as justice 
and the circumstances warranted, the rent which a tenant was 
to pay in cases where his right of occupancy was also declared l . 

10 In tbo Bareli Settlement Report it is noticed that non-resident cultivators 
(pahi) could never by custom have rights, yet under the twelve years’ rule they 
got them j the result has been that when a landowner’s own sons grew up, and 
he wished to provido for them by giving them lands to cultivate on his own estate, 
he could not do so, because so many cultivators originally "palii” had by the 
twelve years* rule become irremovable ; and ho had to send his own sons off his 
estate to work as “p£hi” cultivators in another village, and so find the means of 
subsistence. 

1 Among tho earlier revenue authorities of the North-Western Provinces, 
Mr. Bird advocated the fixing of rents with great force. “ I have often won- 
dered,” ho says, “ that those who havo employed their minds to investigate the 
principle of landed property in India should have overlooked this one marked. 
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It is obvious that a definite settlement of rents is the necessary 
concomitant of an occupancy right, since that right would be value- 
less if the rent could be so raised as to compel the tenant to go rather 
than pay it. This proposal proceeds, of course, on the assumption 
that the Rent Acts do not in fact afford a very satisfactory solution 
to the difficulty that arises in questions of rent enhancement. 
This assumption may, of course, bo contested, and as the object of 
this work is in no respect controversial, it is altogether beyond my 
scope to attempt to set out even the main arguments on either side. 
But so much is certain, that the tests to be applied by the courts are 
neither certain nor easy of application. IIow much so this is the 
case may be judged by the controversy in Bengal embodied in the 
Great Rent Case of 1865. 

I must say that I have not seen any valid objection put for- 
ward to the proposed reform that tenant-right and the consequent 
limitation of rent should depend (like the declaration of proprie- 

prevailing, uninterrupted, prescriptive usnge. It is in fact tlic only right recorded ; 
yet so singularly do our associations govern our opinions that many persons consider 
raiyats (tenants) to possess no right at all, while they hesitate not to take for 
granted the rights of zammdars and taluqdars. 

“The right which our Government has conferred on these last named persons, 
they and their officers are bound to Tcspect. 

/■.... 

But they ure no less bouud to maintain that prescriptive right of the rniyat which 

they have equally admitted 

and which Government have declared it to be their bounded duty to uphold.” 
(He alludes to clauses in the Regulations XX VII of 1795 and XXV of 1803.) 

It is impossible not to sympathise with the writer’s generous desire to support 
the rights of the humbler classes, but it must be confessed that the argument is 
open to some objection, because here we have the Western terms “right,” “pre- 
scriptive,” and so forth, and the question is whether there is any real feeling of 
right as wc understand the term, or whether the fixity of tenure and of the rent 
or produce share was not a mere custom depending solely on circumstances , namely, 
the absence of the possibility of competition, and the desire of the landholders 
to keep their tenants— circumstances which have now in great measure, if not 
entirely, passed away. It may also be said that the argument proves too much, 
since all classes of tenants had their rents fixed, whether of twelve years' standing 
or not ; hut it might be argued that those who do not belong to the confessedly 
privileged classes above alluded to, have a scanty claim to maintain a fixed rent 
under the totally different conditions which now obtain. 
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tary interests) on the investigation at settlement, and in such 
subsequent remedies in case of errors at settlement as the law 
allows 2 . 

§ 23 .—Actual provisions of the law regarding tenants . 

Act X of 1859 has long been repealed in the North-Western 
Provinces; it was first replaced by the Rent Act (XVIIlof 1873), 
but this Act effected no radical change beyond improving the Rent 
Courts and their procedure. It kept the twelve years* rule (section 
8) and the “ formula ” of conditional enhancement (section 12) 
as before. This Act has in its turn been repealed and replaced by 
Act XII of 1881. This Act does not alter the principles already 
laid down, and may in fact be regarded as merely a new edition of 
the Act of 1873, the whole having been re-issued as more conve- 
nient than publishing an amending Act 3 . The consequence of 

2 Mr. Fane, Mr. Bird’s colleague, puts aside this proposal with the remark 
that it would be a sort of half measure between a “ raiyatwar ” and a “mauzaw&r ” 
(village community) system, and that “ it would establish a state of things in regard 
to the occupancy of land which would have no resemblance to the relation between 
landlord and tenant that has heretofore existed in India or in any country in the 
world.” But this surely is to beg the question. Would such an arrangement 
violate the relations that existed in fact ? And what does it mutter whether it 
would resemble tenancy relations in any ether country as long as it is convenient and 
just? 

Mr. Auckland Colvin, on the other hand, directly supports the plan in the con- 
cluding words of his admirable Memorandum : — 

" The remedy will,” he says, “ bo found in arranging at lime of settlement for 
the fair and full valuation of rents, not by law courts and vain formulae of enhance- 
ment, hut by the only officer competent to do it, the Settlement Officer, who stands 
to-ttay in place of Akhar’s Amil, and who has to guide him a mass of data which he 
only can effectively handle.- During the term of settlement the rents so fixed I 
would with certain exceptions maintain, — a far larger revenue would be gained with a 
smaller amount of heartburning. The treasury would be satisfied, and the people 
become content.” 

8 The changes made will be found noted in the Statement of Objects and Rea- 
sons in the Gazette of India for March 13th, 1880. They arc nearly all matters of 
detail, to remove difficulties that came to light in the six years’ working of the Act (since 
1873). One amendment (section 9) was more a matter of principle. It affirms the 
non-transferability of the tenant’s occupancy right, cither by voluntary or involifntary 
transfer, except to some member of his family who is a co-sharer. Previously it had 
been held that the right might be attached in execution of decree and sold, if the 
landlord was the dcereeliolder. Since the section prohibiting sale was made, it was 
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these provisions is that in most districts there are really four 
classes of tenants— (1) ex-proprietary tenants who were once 
proprietors, but have sunk to the grade of tenants ; (2) those who 
had special and customary recognised privileges and hold at 
favourable rates 4 , and these are the lt natural ” maurusi or perma- 
nent occupancy tenants ; (3) those who have acquired rights under 
the twelve years' rule ; and (4) teuants-at-wiil. 

These the Rent Act deals with as follows 

(1) In permanently-settled estates, tenants 5 , who have held 
since the settlement at the same rate (and uniform holding for 
twenty years raises a presumption that the holding has been since 
settlement), have a right to hold always at that rate, and they are 
called “tenants at fixed rates;" the right is heritable and also 
transferable. 

(2) Next, ordinary (occupancy) tenant-right is secured to all 
persons who, having been proprietors, lose a part with their pro- 
prietary rights ; they retain the right of occupancy as tenants in 
their former sir land, and for the purpose of the Rent Act “ sir ” 
includes not only what is recorded at settlement as sir, or what is 
recognised by village custom as the sir of a co-sliarer, but also 
land which he has continuously cultivated for twelve years for his 
own benefit with his own s*tock, and by his own servants or hired 
labour. Such tenants are called “ ex-proprietary tenants." 

(3) All tenants who have actually occupied or cultivated land 
continuously for twelve years have a right of occupancy. But 
this is qualified by the following exceptions : — 

(a) No sub-tenant gets the right, Le ., if he is a tenant 
holding under an occupancy, a fixed rate, or an ex- 
proprietary tenant. 

thought, in the landlord’s interest, if he waived the privilege and asked that the 
right be sold, he might buy it. As section 9 at first stood, there was no doubt much 
to be said, legally, in favour of this view. 

4 Kent Act, section 20. 

6 .Tin Act (scciion 4) also takes note of subordinate tenure-holders who are not 
exactly tenants (like tli a putni aud other taluks of Bengal), and declares that if, since 
the permanent settlement, they have hell at the same rate, such rate shall be held 
to be fixed. 
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(£) No tenant gets the right in the proprietor's sir land. 

(c) Nor in any land is he allowed to cultivate in lieu of 
money or grain wages. 

Occupancy rights are not transferable except to co-sharers; 
they are heritable by descendants in the direct line, but not by col- 
laterals, unless such collateral was a sharer in the cultivation of 
the holding at the time of the decease of the right-holder. 

All tenants can claim leases specifying the land which they hold 
and the terms, and are bound to give counterparts or kabuliyats. 
The terms on which (A) the rent of tenants not being fixed-rate 
tenants can be enhanced, and on which abatement can be claimed ; 

(B) the conditions under which ejectment can be had in all cases ; 

(C) compensation for improvements ; and (D) compensation for 
wrongful acts are all provided for. Next (E) distress is dealt with, 
and then (F) the jurisdiction and procedure of Revenue Courts in 
all matters relating to rents and tenancy, questions of ejectment, 
and so forth. 

The produce of land is held to be hypothecated for rent, and the 
rent is a first charge. Distraint of crops standing and cut, but 
not removed out of the homestead, is allowed after service of a 
written demand ; the produce must be that of the land for which 
rent is due, and for qne year's rent only, not for older arrears : sale 
is effected by application to a properly appointed official. 

The natural distinction of tenants according to local custom, is 
usually into resident (“ chapparband,” &c.), and (e pdhi,” those who 
live in other villages and come to cultivate for the sake of the wages °. 

6 Iu Bareli the cliappnrbands were managed by a muquddam or cultivator’s 
headman of tlieir own. They had to pay rent and give one day’s free labour to 
plough the proprietor’s “ sir ” land, to give him also certain lands of 4f bhusa” 
(chopped straw), a gharra or jar of sugarcane juice, &c. 

Ccrtaiu of them belonging to the higher castes, or to the same caste as the pro- 
prietors (Settlement Report, § 23) (a matter which often iuiluences customary rents), 
ore called “ Itakini,” and pay at slightly lower rents than the others. 

In Piliblnt (Settlement Report, § 93) the occupancy tenants are spoken of as 
“ created by law. ” In Azimgarh (Settlement Report, § 305) occupancy tenants 
were partly created by law and partly had natural rights owing to 41 birt ” grants 
and relies of former proprietary standing. 
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Section II. — Land Tenures in Oudii. 

§ 1. — Introductory . 

la the general sketch with which I introduced the study of 
the revenue systems of India to the reader, I have already briefly 
sketched the History of Oudh, as far as it concerns the land 
revenue settlement. I explained that the country was (as its 
predominant feature) held by a number of chiefs called taluqdfirs, 
each of whom had a right over a larger or smaller group of 
villages 7 . I stated that all these chiefs, except five, had joined 
the Mutiny, and consequently had their rights forfeited. In 
1858, by proclamation, they were pardoned and restored, and were 
then declared the proprietors of their estates ; but were bound 
to admit certain rights and protective conditions, to be secured by 
record at settlement, for the communities over which they were 
superior proprietors. The "Oudh Estates Act, 1869,” confers 
this proprietary title, and lays down rules of succession and inher- 
itance in certain cases. Our study of the Oudh tenures will lead 
us, therefore, to enquire (1) what is the nature of the “ taluqdart ” 
estate, and (2) what are the natures of the tenures and rights 
which subsist under the taluqdar in each village. 

§ 2. — Meaning of the term (( taluqdar . ” 

For legal purposes, a taluqdar means a person whose name is 
entered iu a list which under section 8 of the Oudh Estates Act 
(1809) is provided to be prepared. But if we enquire further what 
a taluqdar is, we can only say that the term literally means the 
holder of a taluq or dependency 8 . This is very indefinite, but no 
attempt to define further has ever been successful. 

7 Oudh Circular 19 of 1801, page 3. In Thomason's “ Directions for Settle- 
ment Officers ” (page 98) it is said that in a taluqdar l estate there are two proprie- 
tary rights — a superior and an inferior; that is true as a description of what usually 
is found in ?uch an estate, but it does not define the nature of the superior or 
taluqdari right. 

8 The word is derived from the root “ ’ulq,” implying connection or dependence. 
It is properly ta'alluq, tu’ulluqa, Ac. 
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The reason of this is that the tenure was ex oriyine indefinite in 
itself. It was indefinite as to the extent of the power over the 
village? forming the estate; it was also indefinite as to the area, 
i.e, } to the number of villages which were included in it. 

At the same time, though we cannot give an accurate de- 
finition of what a " taluqdar” in the abstract, or in theory, is, we 
can clearly ascertain the actual features observed as existing in 
the different t^uqdars* estates. 

The typical form of the taluqdarf is simply a late modification, 
under Muhammadan conquerors, of the old local Raja. Muham- 
madan power found it convenient to leaVe the old chief in posses- 
sion of his estate— having much of his former power, administer- 
ing justice, and commanding the militia, but being obliged to 
pay a fixed revenue or tribute to the’Lucknow treasury. Such is 
the origin of the “ pure ” taluqdars. Several of them may now 
hold separate estates, formed by the division of the original estate 
of the ancestral chief 9 . Sometimes a revenue speculator or other 
person would by court favour, acquire the same position, — villages 
having voluntarily put themselves under his protection as being the 
most powerful individual in the neighbourhood. In sqpli cases, the 
powerful man was very often the hereditary owner of one or more 
villages ; and then, when a group of neighbouring villages gathered 
under his protection, he became taluqdar-ovcr the whole 10 . In the 
days of misgovernment it was almost impossible for small independ- 
ent holdings to maiutain their position unaided 1 . They were obliged 
voluntarily to place themselves under some taluqdar as “ deposit 
villages 8 .” In many cases also the taluqdars annexed them forcibly 
and made the villages pay their revenue to them ; and villages 

• Prom one-half to tliroe-fourths of the revenue of the different districts of 
Oudli is paid by taluqddrs, holding for the most part large estates (Stack's Memo- 
randum, 1880). 

J* See Calcutta Review , 1866 — “ The Taluqdar i Tenures of Upper India ;** 
also Sultanpur Settlement Report, 1873, page *18, &c. 

1 Digest of Oudli Settlement Circulars, section V, §11. 
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passed easily from one taluqdar to another, in course of the free 
fights which were the order of those unsettled days. 

In some cases a militaLy chief would be sent by Government 
to keep order, and be allowed to take* the rents of a group of 
villages, in order to support his army ; and he became the ta- 
luqd£r 3 . 

From this it will be clear that, as regards the origin of the 
estates, the taluqdan right was sometimes merely recognised by 
the governing power as an existing institution (in the case of the 
chiefs and their descendants), and sometimes was created by a 
direct grant. 

All taluqddrs now hold by grant, owing to the resumption of 
all titles after the Mutiny, and the restoration of estates by 
specific sanads in March 1858 4 . 

§ 3 . — Nature of the estate . 

Next as regards the nature of the proprietorship or extent 
of the connection which the landlord actually held with each 
village \ this varied considerably, according to circumstances. By 
the time the taluqdars were established as an institution, the 
revenue was paid in money ; in many cases, the collection of the 
lump sum was arranged for by employing a lessee who eugaged to 
make good the necessary amount, together with so much more for 
tho taluqdar himself. Then the taluqdar had little else to do but 
sit at home and receive the rental or amount of the “theka,” and 
pay in such part of it as was fixed (by custom or his grant) to 
the Government treasury. His virtual connection with the village 
was then but slight. 

Still in many cases he maintained a connection in other ways. 
For one, if he was the old Baja of the pargana, he may have retained 

3 Blmraich Settlement Report, page 88. In the Alton a estate the taluqd&rf 
hod been acquired Heventeen generations ago by a " Risaldfir,” and for seven 
generations afterwards this military tfttlc was kept up by the descendants. It passed 
away, therefore, some 200 years ago. 

4 Digest, V, section 15. 
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much of his ancient privilege of management ; he administered 
justice, decided disputes, and, in short, was very much what he had 
been in old days, only that now the State revenue went to Lucknow 
and he had the collection of it, and probably got a good deal besides 
the fixed sum lie was bound to remit to the treasury. Then, again, 
under the Native rule, he had the disposal of the waste 5 6 , — at any rate 
in all villages in which a zammdarl community had not grown up. 
In the course of his revenue management, he had to look out for 
the efficient cultivation of his lands, and no one doubted his ability 
(his “ right"), if he was strong enough, to put in this man* and 
turn out that, in any village-holding he pleased. It naturally 
follows that the closer the connection of the taluqdar, the weaker 
would be the surviving positiou of the village- owners ; whereas the 
less he interfered, the more complete the independence of the land- 
holders would remain. 

“ It is well known", " says the author of the Oudh Settlement 
Digest, “ that the rights of the inferior proprietors " (i.e., the villages 
comprising the taluqa) “ will be found in different degrees of vitality # 
In some the taluqdar lias succeeded in obliterating every vestige 
of independent right and making the former proprietors forget it 
too. In others .... he has reduced them to the con- 
dition of mere Cultivators. In some cases, though he had origin- 
ally brought the village under his sway by force or trickery, the 
taluqdar has permitted the representatives of the old proprietary 
body to arrange for the cultivation, receive a share of the profits, 
and enjoy manorial rights. In some, again, he has left them in 
the fullest exercise of their proprietary rights, paying only through 
him (but at a higher rate to cover his risk and trouble) what they 
would otherwise have paid direct to the State. These (latter) are 
what are called deposit villages, the owners of which voluntarily 
placed themselves under the taluqdar to escape the tyranny 
of the Nazims " (Government revenue officers). 


5 Bharaich Settlement Report, page 88. 

• Quotod from section V, § 12, page 93. 
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It must be remembered that, under the Native Government 
the effect of the placing of a village in a taluqa, was to strike it off 
the revenue-rolls of the Government. The list only took account 
of taluqas, and of such villages as remained unattached to taluqa 7 . 

§ 4 .— Local extent of taluqa estates. 

As to the local extent of the estates in old times, as already 
remarked, it was uncertain : it consisted of as many villages as 
the chief originally owned, or had conquered and could keep, or 
on the number of deposit villages which gathered under the pro- 
tection of a local magnate. 

The extent of taluqa estates is now legally set at rest by 'Act 
I of 1869. The “ estate ” means the property acquired or held 
in the manner.mentioned in section 3, 4, or 5 of the Act, or con- 
veyed by special grant of the British Government. 

Section 3 includes in the estate all villages which were settled 
after 1st April 1858 with th,e taluqdar, and for which a taluqdari 
sanad was granted, and which were included in his kabuliyat, or 
were decreed to him (even if not so included) by order of Court. 
Section 4 covers ^ie case of those loyal taluqdars (mentioned in the 
2nd Schedule) whose estates were not confiscated ; the kabuliyat 
which they executed after 1st April 1858 shows the extent of their 
estate. Section 5 covers the case of any special grantee. 

At settlement, also, a formal decree was recorded for every village, 
declaring that it was, or was not, part of such and such a taluqdari 
estate 8 . 

The taluqdari estates are not always large, though they gene- 
rally are so. Some question was consequently raised as to whether 
the smaller estates were to be called taluqdari at all. This question 
was decided in the affirmative, provided that their real nature was 
taluqddri 9 . 


7 Administration Report, 1872-73, General Summary. 

Digest, sec tion IV, §§ 21 and 20. 

9 ('iii-ulur 10 of 1801, § 3. 
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§ 5. — Other land tenures in Oudh. 

There are some small estates where there was a superior holder 
over the others (the result of an overriding of older* rights), but 
not on a tenure analogous to the great chiefships. Here the estate 
was generally reduced to a single tenure estate (as we have seen 
was the practice in the North-Western Provinces), the superior 
being bought off with a cash allowance, and the settlement being 
made with the inferior 10 . 

There were also some villages in Oudh which did not come under 
the sway of the great taluqdars at all, and I may dispose of them 
here. These remained as ordinary village estates, the settlement 
being with the actual proprietor. 

§ 6. — Sub-proprietors : ( 1 ) those entitled to a sub-settlement . 

The rights of the sub-proprietors or original holders under the 
taluqdar, were determined and provided for at settlement according 
to rules promulgated in 1866 and made law by Act XXVI of 1866 1 . 

As this has all been done long ago, it is now of no importance 
to the student to go into details as to the dates and periods of 
limitation which were fixed. I shall merely state in outline the 
principles followed. 

The subordinate eights come under one or other of three cate- 
gories— 

(1) Sub-proprietor entitled to a sub-settlement. 

(2) Sub-proprietor not entitled to a sub-settlement. 

(3) Bights merely provided for under the head of tenant- 

right. 

As to the rights of first order entitling to a sub-settlement, the 
claimant was required to show, first, that he was really proprietor 
over the whole of his claim 3 ; and, secondly, that his proprietary 

10 Digest, section V, § 17. 

1 Called the Oudh Sub- Settlement Act, 1866. 

’ a This would not be vitiated by the arbitrary seizure and alienation of a part of 
the land in favour of some person whom the taluqddr desired to favour; the state of 
the case, as a whole, would be looked to, (Digest, V, § 12, &c.) 
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right was recognised " pakka,” as it was called, by the continuous 
enjoyment of a lease given by the taluqdar. What is meant by 
"continuous” was defined with reference to certain fixed dates 
which it is not now necessary to go into. The lease must have been 
connected with, and given in consequence of, the proprietary right, 
not as a " farm ” to a mere tax-gatherer to realise certain revenues. 

The right to sub-settlement might again be affected by the 
amount of profit which would remain to the claimant after paying 
the taluqdar his dues. If by the terms of the contract, the sub-pro- 
prietor got so little that, after paying the taluqdar, he ha3 not more 
than 12 per cent, on the gross rental of the village, no sub-settle- 
ment would be made, and the sub-proprietor would then remain 
only in the second order of right. If the profits originally did 
not come up to 12 per cent., the under-proprietor retained his 
sir land, and if the profits of this were not equal to 10 per cent, 
of the gross rental of the estate, more land was assigned to him 
as "sir” so as to make up the profits to the miuimura 10 per cent. 

A sub-proprietor who was entitled to sub-settlement, because 
his profits came up to a minimum of 12 per cent., would be enti- 
tled also to have the rent payable by him under his sub-settlement 
fixed at such an amount as would bring his profit up to 25 per cent. ; 
in short, any one entitled to a sub-settlement at ally must get profits 
equal to 25 per cent . on the gross rental . 

§ 7. — Sub-proprietors : (2) those not entitled to sub-settlement . 

We now come to the second order, sub-proprietors who had 
retained no general right over the whole of their original holdings, 
having no lease which recognised such right. These would usually, 
however, have maintained their right to some plots of laud which 
would happen in several ways. The commonest was that the plots 
represented the "sir ” or land which the sub-proprietor had always 
held as his own by inheritance, and for which he is paid either 
nothing or a low rent. " Sir ” or nankar 3 land was in all cases 


3 Iii Oudb these terms are generally synonymous. 
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the land which was left to the man when he was ousted from 
his original position 4 * . 

Then, also, the taluqdar would make grants called “ birt 6 ” of 
the sub-proprietary right in certain lands. The birt was evidenced 
by a deed " birt-patr.” It was often given for clearing or im* 
proving lands that had fallen out of cultivation 0 . The grantee 
might dig tanks, plant groves, aud locate cultivators, and take 
certain dues from them. The grant was usually made for a 
consideration : in a few instances, however, “ raiyati-birt,” grants 
made by favour, not paid for, are found. It might be that the 
€C birt ” was created before the village came into the taluqdar's 
hands; these were recognised equally with those granted by the 
taluqdar 7 . The benefits which tiie grantee was allowed to get 
from the lauds granted were various : they might be only that 
he was to pay nothing to the grantor, or that he was to get 10 per 
cent, (dah-huq) or one-fourth (haq chaharam) of the rents, the 
rest going to the grantor. A “ sankalp ” was a grant made like 
a “birt,” only in connection with some religious or charitable 
object. Then also there might be “muVifi” or rent-free plots 
granted by the taluqdar, or by the State without reference to the 
taluqd&r. Lastly, there was the proprietary holding of a plot 
called “marwat” (maraoti), a rent-free holding granted to the 
relations of retainers killed in battle. 

§ 8 ,—*Oud/i groves . 

But there is one other form of right which demands a larger 
notice, as it is of considerable interest, and might also give rite to a 
sub-proprietary right. I allude to the grove or orchard. The right 

4 Digest, V, § 20. 

s Id., V, section 22. 

6 Bharaich Settlement Report, 

7 Not so a ,# birt” created by a revenue lessee or rent-fttrmor (tliekadar) of the 
taluqd&rs, who could have bad no proper authority to make such a grant. “ Birt, " 
it will also bo remembored, is the common name for the grant made by a Raja, 
and many such may have existed before the taluqdar’s time, or been made by the R£ja 
in days before the taluqdar! system came iuto vogue. 
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to plant this is in itself a distinctive feature of proprietary right. A 
man might have neither “ sir ” land, nor a “birt,” and yet have his 
right in a grove ) for he might have planted it without any one 9 s 
permission , and that shows that he must at one time have been 
owner at least of the land on which the grove stands. 

The trees may be by custom owned separately from the land, 
so that if a tenant got permission (as he must in all cases) to 
plant a grove, he might own the trees, but the land would revert 
when the trees had died or were cut. 

The following extract is taken from the Oudh Gazetteer 8 
“ There is no village, and hardly any responsible family, which is without its 
plantation ; and even members of the lower castes will think no effort thrown 
away to acquire a small patch of land on which to plant a few trees which shall 
keep alive their memory or that of the dearest relations to whose names they 
dedicate them. A cultivator who would quit his house and his fields with 
hardly a regret to commence life under better circumstances elsewhere, can 
hardly ever overcome the passionate affection which attaches him to his grove ; 
and the landlord who gives up a small plot of barren land for this purpose to 
an industrious family is more than repaid by the hold he thereby gains over 
his tenant. As much as a thousand square miles is coverod with those planta- 
tions, usually one or two acres each, but sometimes, when the property of a 
wealthy zamlnddr, occupying a much larger area.” 

All these sub-proprietary rights giving a profit equal to not 
more than 10 per cent, of the gross rental of the estate, viz %9 
rights in sir and nankav lands, birts, mu'afn and other grants, 
aud rights in groves, are recorded and secured at settlement, but 
no 6ub-settlement is made. 

§ 9 . — Rights secured as " tenant-right ” 

Where the occupant has not retained sub-proprietary rights, 
either with or without a sub-settlement, he is only recognised as 
a tenant. 

If he could show that he was once proprietor, i*e, 9 within thirty 
years before February 13th, 1856 (the date of annexation), he 
might, however, be entitled to occupancy rights, and his tenancy 
would be heritable, though not transferable. He could claim a 


8 Volume I, Introduction, page 6. 
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written lease or ft patta ” specifying his terms, and his rent could 
only be enhanced on conditions laid down in the Rent Act (XIX 
of 1868). The Oudh law recognises no arbitrary or legal right of 
occupancy by mere lapse of twelve years or any other period ; the 
Act X of 1859 has never been in force. 

It will thus be seen, as the result of these protective provisions 
for under-proprietors and tenants, that taluqddrs may possess 
almost any degree of right in their villages, i.e., their declared 
proprietary position may vary from a mere honorific title to full 
ownership, according as the villages under them have or have not 
retained their original status. 

In some villages the under-proprietors may be all entitled to a 
sub-settlement ; in others, they may have preserved partial rights 
which make them only sub-proprietors without such sub settle- 
ment; in others, they may have sunk to the position of tenants 
with a right of occupancy; in others, they may have lost all 
vestige of right and become mere tenants-at-will. 

§ 10 . — The profits of the taluqdar. 

In the same way, the profits, or portion of the rental which 
the taluqd&r takes, will vary. In a simple proprietary estate, the 
general theory is that about one-half the estimated rental goes to 
Government and the other half to the proprietor ; so that in the 
absence of other coincident interests in the land, the proprietor's 
profit is at any rate equal to the Government jama'. 

But in a taluqdarf estate, owing to the existence of varying 
degrees of coincident or inferior interest in the estate, the taluqdar 
proprietor cannot get this amount 9 . He can only have the half 
rental (together with such assets as Government does not claim 
to share), subject to such deductions as represent the rights of 
sub-proprietors and others. For instance, in an estate where all 
the village owners are entitled to a sub-settlement, — here, as no 
person with a sub-settlement can get less than 25 per cent, of the 


9 Circular 2 of 1861. 
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gross rental, there would ouly remain alx>ut 25 per cent, for the 
taluqdar. If the sub-proprietors (with sub-settlements) were 
entitled to considerably more than 25 per cent., the taluqdar 
might have merely a nominal profit, were it not for the rule 
that in no case can the amount payable by the under-proprietor 
be less than the amount of the Government revised demand with 
the addition of 1 0 per cent. : that is, the taluqdar's profit on the 
estate must be at least 10 per cent, on the Government demand 10 
(because the vest — the Government demand which he receives for 
tlie under-proprietor — he has to pass on to the treasury). 

When speaking above of the different extent of the estates 
which different taluqdars had acquired, I alluded only to the cir- 
cumstances which made their holding consist of a greater or less 
number of villages or extent of land. But now we further see 
that, even in two estates nearly equal in extent, the amount of the 
taluqdar's pecuniary interest may be very different. The more 
tlie taluqdar had obliterated the old proprietary rights in the 
village, the more owners he reduced to the status of tenants, the 
larger his profits were. But originally, in Oudh the taluqdar 
paid much less to the State than the Beugal zamfndar did. For 
in Oudh, when he got in his rents from the villages, he often only 
paid in one-third, and in 6ome cases not one-fifth or one-tenth of 
the whole to the State treasury; whereas the aniount of the Bengal 
zamfndar's payment to the State represented nine-tenths of the 
rental of his villages. The zamfndar, however, made his profit by 
increasing the cultivation of waste (often a very large area) not 
included in the assessed area, and by levying cesses 1 , which of 
course did not appear in the accounts as part of his collection?. 

Now, of course, the taluqdars being actually proprietors of the 
estates, and not State grantees or contractors for the revenue, 
the Government never (save as a favour in exceptional cases) 
takes less than the 50 per cent, of the “net assets” which it levies 

50 Sec Ait XXVI of I860, Schedule, ttulo VII, clause 3. 

1 See Financial Commissioner, Pnujab’s letter to Chief Commissioner, Oudh, 
19tli June 1805, alluding to Sleemsin, Volume 11, page 209. 
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in all North Indian Provinces on all proprietors. Hence iii theory 
the taluqdars get relatively less than they did formerly in the way 
of actual percentage of the revenue. On the other hand, owing 
to the increased value of the land, and the consequent great in- 
crease in the absolute amount of the revenue, their profits are 
often (absolutely) much larger. 

Section III. — Panjab Tenures. 

§ 1 . — Points of resemblance lo the N.-1P. Provinces . 

The Panjab is also a land of village communities. I therefore 
proceed with this section briefly describing the Pan jab tenures, oil 
the understanding that the student will have read the previous 
section specifically devoted to the North-Western Provinces. 

The general description of the different kinds of community 
there given, applies equally to the Pan jab. And even the remarks 
made on the origin of the communities are not altogether in- 
applicable. There are no doubt communities whose origin is 
comparatively recent, and which are derived from the dismember- 
ment of an earlier State, and others (of still later origin) are found 
to be constituted by groups of descendants of a revenue-farmer of 
former days. There are also communities called “ Bhaiachara” 
which do not recollect to have had any original joint ownership at 
all. But there seems in the Panjab to be a much more important 
source of origin for the villages, in large tracts of country, than 
any of these ; in the Panjab we are able clearly to trace the origin 
of the village communities to the settlement of tribes of a republican 
or democratic character, indicating a later Aryan type, and to the 
partition of the country, fust among the tribal sections, and then 
among groups of families of those sections. 

§ £. — Points of difference. 

As regards the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, the evi- 
dence, as far as we can go back, shows the country portioned out 
into small States on the usual model of the old Hindu State, a Raja 
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at the head of each, and the Raj rights well defiued : it shows that the 
villages were groups of cultivators who had not any connection 
other than that produced by the common management of a headman. 
Each cultivator regarded himself as the owner of his own holding. 
But we found that in time the sub-division of the Raj, the grant 
of what we may call jagirs, and the recognition of right in favour 
of certain powerful owners, produced a complete proprietary right 
in certain local areas, and when this was jointly succeeded toby the 
heirs, a joint body of owners was found claiming absolute right 
over the whole ; and thus arose the " zamuid&ri ” village, which 
being divided became (< pattidan ” 

The evidence did not take us back beyond the State and the Raj* 
This was the form of society which was known to the authors of 
Manu's Institutes and is generally explained to be the normal 
institution of the earlier and less military Hindu-Aryan races. 
The tribal settlements of the Punjab are attributed to races of the 
same stock indeed, but of later date, and more warlike and repub- 
lican propensities. These tribes, when they settled as peoples, 
divided the country and gave rise to strong joint- village communi- 
ties, such as we find in the Panjab. When they only appeared in 
smaller • bands, as conquering armies , they established the sort of 
feudal over-lordship over the aboriginal inhabitants which we 
shall find to exist in Rajputana and other parts of India, but were 
not numerous enough to found joint- villages. 

Now, in the Panjab, the evidence of the occupation of the land 
by tribes aud clans, who divided it out according to tribal custom, 
is very strong. It appears also that villages divided into u tarafs,” 
“ varhis,” or sections sub-divided into “ pattis,” are the result of 
such tribal division of the land 2 . 

2 In the Panjab the ** tribo ” is designated by the Arabic term “ qaum ” and tbo 
“ clan” by “ got,” tlie clan being ordinarily larger than a more village brotherhood. 
“ A got,” says Mr. Tupper, u may extend ovor six or seven villages, or even over two 
hundred or perhaps more, whilst a single village may bo tho germ of a new got, or 
may comprise in its circle proprietors of different gots .” In tho primitive Punjab 
village (where a tribal settlement is traceable) tlie village would consist of men of 
the same got t or of meu of the same family in the got . 
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This evidence is collected in Mr. Tapper’s valuable book 8 , in 
which extracts from a great number of Settlement Reports are given, 
preceded by valuable explanatory remarks. 

§ 3 . — Tribal settlements. 

In the Panjab, the tribal groups appear to have claimed joint 
possession of the lot which the tribal authority assigned to them, 
and had an exclusive right to the whole of the land within the lot, 
thus giving rise to joint bodies, which might be larger or smaller, 
but were truly joint— being all connected by blood. Very often 
the sub-division was marked by the tenure of particular families, 
the head of which gave a name to the “ taraf," while the “ pattis " 
were the shares of the descendants in the first degree to them. The 
joint ownership, of course, in time exhibited all the tendency to 
severalty which is the characteristic of village communities in 
India generally. 

In some cases there seem to have beeu large tracts which 
were held on thousands of shares. Whenever circumstances, 
such as peculiar local arrangements for irrigation, did not fix the 
division of land once made, there was a custom ( vesh or wais/i) 
of periodically redistributing the lots. But though there are indica- 
tions that this might be done as between clan and clan, it seems 
that practically the custom extended to the land within the minor 
holdings or sub-divisions, and not to the major or clan allotments. 
In time even this 1 ceased, and then the shares became divided once 
for all, and gradually individuals and families got to hold their own 
lands separately. 

Allowing then for the communities which arose in later days, 
as in the North-Western Provinces, the original settlement of 
tribes is put forward as the true origin of the great body of the 

As regards village divisions, the taraf and the pattf are commonly met with. 
Sometimes a village is divided only into n number of pattis without tarnfs. In some 
cases the pattf is agaiu sub-divided into " tliulas ” beforo wc come to the khdtds or 
individual holdings. 

* •• fniijdb Customary Law/’ 3 Vols. (Government Tress, Calcutta, 1881). 
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villages in the Panjab proper. The tribal settlements were joint 
from the first, but gradually went through different stages of modi- 
fication ; ancestral shares were forgotten and altered, the estates 
ceased to be held on any scheme of shares ; and now the official 
terms zamtad&ri, patltddri, and b/uudchdra are applied in settlement 
papers, to describe the different stages in which the villages are 
to bp found. 

Thus, Mr. Tapper writes 4 : “ The revenue terms with which 
we are most familiar — zam mlar f, } patiiddn , and bhaidclidra — them- 
selves epitomise the history of landed property in this part of India. 
The land is first held in common, and then on ancestral or 
customary shares j later these are undistinguished or forgotten, or 
deliberately set aside, and possession becomes the measure of the 
right, or, in other words, severalty is fully established.” 

In speaking of the North-West Provinces villages I alluded to 
this view, which is eminently probable in the case of some villages. 
But, as I have already remarked, it cannot be concluded that all 
bhamehara villages were once joint, and that the present form is 
the result of decay or disintegration. 

While, on the one hand, it is quite beyond dispute that some 
villages, now bhaiaeliara, were once joint, and as proved by the fact 
that some traces of ancestral shares still survive in the distribution 
of certain profits of the estate, on the other hand, it is equally certain 
that the villages, called in Oudli and the North-West Provinces 
bhafachara (and many others of the same type all over Bengal and 
Central aud Southern India), never, as far as the evidence goes 
back, were jointly held : from the first they consisted of aggregates 
of cultivators held together by the institutions of the Raj and by 
the customs of the village, but on a principle essentially different 
from that of the united or joint village. 

On the whole, therefore, I think we must come to the conclusion 
that while tribal settlements in the Panjab seem to account for the 
origin of most joint villages, we may expect to find exceptions, 


4 “ Punjab Customary Law,” Vol. II, pago 2. 
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especially in the districts bordering on the North-Western Pro- 
vinces. In the Himalayan States, again, we have a different state 
of things, — namely, an organisation of Rajput chiefs, the result of 
a tribal conquest, not of tribal settlement. 

On the whole, then, we shall find the Panjab villages derived * 
from the following sources 

(1) Tribal settlements resulting in village communities. 

(2) Later village communities formed out of the descendants 

of grantees, revenue- farmers, and others, who displaced 
• the original village proprietors ; or villages have a 
special origin in waste land grants (as in Firozpur, 
Sirsa, &c.) 

(3) Villages in districts not occupied by tribes, as in the - 

Panjab proper, and being of the same origin and history 
as those of the Gangetic plain. 

(4) Non-united. villages under Rajput rulers in the Hill States 

(Kangra, Simla States, &c.) 

Whatever may be the true origin of the differences thus indicated, 
the effect of circumstances, and especially of our Revenue systems, lias 
now resulted in the general existence of joint-village communities 
over the Panjab. In a province which has a Patluin frontier and a 
frontier of Biloch tribes, which includes also the Himalayan States, 
the Panjab proper and a bit of Hindustan, it will naturally be 
expected to find many differences of tenure. 


§ 4 , — Present condition of the villages . 

The joint villages now form the leading feature, and therefore I 
must first offer some remarks on them 5 6 . 

“The great mass of the landed property in the Panjab is held by small 
proprietors, who cultivate their own land in whole or in part. The chief 
characteristic of the tenure generally is, that these proprietors are associated 

5 The account of the village communities which follows wns written by Mr. 

D. G. Barkley, aud appeared iu the Punjab Administration Report for 1872-73. 
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together in village communities, having, to a greater or less extent, joint interests ; 
and, under our system of cash payments, limited so as to secure a certain profit 
to the proprietors, jointly responsible for the payment of the revenue assessed 
upon the village lands. It is almost an invariable incident of the tenure, that 
if auy of the proprietors wishes to sell his rights, or is obliged to part with 
them in order to satisfy demands upon him, the other members of the same 
community have a preferential right to purcliaso them at the same price as could 
bo obtained from outsiders. 

“ In some cases all the proprietors have an undivided interest in all 
the land belonging to the proprietary community, — in other words, all the 
land is in common, and what the proprietors themselves cultivate is held by 
them as tenants of the community. Their rights are regulated by their shares 
in the estate, both as regards the extent of the holdings they are entitled to 
cultivate and as regards .the distribution of profits ; and if the profits from land 
held by non-proprietary cultivators are not sufficient to pay the revenue and 
other charges, the balance would ordinarily be collected from the proprietors 
according to the same shares, 

“ It is, however, much more common for the proprietors to have their own 
separate holdings in the estate, and this separation may extend so far that there 
is no land susceptible of separate appropriation which is not the separate pro- 
perty of an individual or family. In an extreme case like this, the right of 
pre-emption and the joint responsibility for the revenue in case any of the 
individual proprietors should fail to meet the demand upon him are almost 
the only tics which bind the community together. The separation, however, 
generally does not go so far. Often all the cultivated land is held in 
separate ownership, while the pasture, ponds or tanks, &c., remain in common » 
in other cases, the land cultivated by tenants is the common property of the 
community, and it frequently happens that the village contains several well 
known sub-divisions, each with its own separate land, th^ whole of which may 
be held in common by the proprietors of the sub-division, or the whole may 
be held in severalty, or part in separate ownership and part in common. 

" In those communities with partial or entire separation of proprietary 
title, the measure of the rights and liabilities of the proprietors yaries very 
much. It sometimes depends solely upon original acquisition and the operation 
of the laws of inheritance; in other cases, definite shares in the land of a 
village or sub-division, different from those which would result from the law 
of inheritance, have been established by custom ; in other cases, referenced made, 
not to shares in the land, but to shares in a well or other source of irrigation ; 
and there are many cases in which no specified shares are acknowledged, but 
the area in the separate possession of each proprietor is the sole measure of his 
interest. It is sometimes the case, however, that while the separate holdings 
do not correspond with any recognised shares, such shares will be regarded 
in dividing the profits of common land, or in the partition of such land; and 
wells are generally held according to shares, even where the title to the land 
depends exclusively on undisturbed possession.” 
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* Speaking of the village communities generally, 8,295 are joint or 
zamfndari estates, *3,652 are pattidari, divided in ancestral or modi- 
fied ancestral shaves, 9,542 are bhaiacbara, or held in lots, having no 
relation to a system of shares, while the large number of 17,215 
(something less than one-half of the whole) are held partly in 
severalty and partly in common ; that is, in official language, they are 
either imperfect pattidari or imperfect bhaiach&ra. In them, as a 
rule, the holders of severalty manage and take the entire proceeds of 
the holdings; the revenue and other expenses are met by the proceeds 
of the land held in common ; if these proceeds are insufficient, the 
deficit is made up, according to the nature of the estate, by shares 
corresponding to the shares in the severalty, or by a rate on the 
holdings. 

§ 5 . — Measures for the preservation of the communities* 

Before I proceed to describe a number of districts where 
the tribal origin is very distiuct, I must mention that in the 
Panjab much greater stress is laid on the preservation of the 
village bodies than elsewhere. Perfect partition is a process by 
which not only are the holdings separated, but the joint respon- 
sibility is severed, so that the perfectly partitioned lands form new 
aud separately responsible “ mahals.” This process is (unlike the 
North-West Provinces) not allowed as a rule. 

It can be arranged at settlement, if the Settlement Officer thinks 
it necessary; but at other times only under exceptional circum- 
stances. Moreover, a very strong right of pre-emption is recog- 
nised, and especially legalised by the Punjab Laws ’Act IV of 
1872° (as amended by Act XII of 1878). 

6 This, of course, tends to hold tho body together, Biuce, if a member of the body 
sells, the others have a right of refusal, before an outsidor can get in. 

The order, as stated in Act XII of 1878, is that tho right of pre-emption (1st) 
belongs to co-sharers in an undivided estate, in order of near relationship ; (2nd) in 
villages held on ancestrnl shares, to co-sharers in the village, also in the ordes of 
relationship to the vendor ; (3rd) if no relation claim, to the landowners of the 
patti ; (4th) to any individual landholder in the patti ; (5th) to any landholder in 
the village ; (6th) to occupancy tenants on the property ; and (lastly) to tenants with 

2 n 
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We shall see also presently that not only was the joint respon- 
sibility of the villages theoretically preserved as much as possible, 
but it has been created artificially in Kangra, Dera Gliazi Khan* 
and elsewhere, where the joint-village system did not originally exist. 

§ 6 . — Nature of Tribal Settlements ; — liow far joint. 

It is easy to imagine a tribe coming into a district suitable to 
cultivation for the most part, and either finding it unoccupied or 
else driving out the inhabitants; they would at once proceed to allot 
the whole area, first into “ilaqas” or major divisions for the tribe 
or clan, then into smaller allotments, the ultimate or third sub- 
division of which again was into unit-holdings for individuals or 
single families. 

The “ilaqa” is looked upon as the common property of the 
tribe, in the sense that any lot-holder has to give up and take 
another at the bidding of the tribal authority or the established 
custom. How far is was joint, beyond this subjection to a common 
authority and the necessary union for defence and for society, it is 
difficult to say. 

I hear, for example, of a great area in one district held by a 
tribe in 36,000 shares ; but does that mean that the whole proceeds 
of cultivation were thrown into a common stock, and after paying 
the common expenses the profits were divided? Probably not ; 
but however this may be, and whatever may have been the true 
form of the management of these tribal allotments of land, the out- 
come of it has been (and it is this the students of this Manual are 
concerned with) that a number of really joint and ancestrally con- 
nected village-estates are the modern representatives or survivals of 
the system. 

occupancy right in the village. In all cases it belongs to Government if it is land 
occupied by trees which are Government property. It will be observed that in 
some cases where relations and pattuhirs refuse, any landholder has the right; 
thisftgives great opening to money-lenders and others to increase their lands. Once 
having got a plot, they eagerly exercise their right of pre-emption on all contig- 
uous lands, and it is not difficult to secure it if the prior claimants are poor, or cab 
be persuaded not to assert their claim. 
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§ 7 . — Principal tribes . 

The tribal settlements which I have been describing seem to 
have been governed by <e jirgas ” or councils of elders, not by Rajas, 
Chiefs, or Princes. 

The tribes that most prominently appear in evidence are (1) the 
tribes on the frontier, and (2) the great Jat and Rajput tribes of the 
Panjab proper. In the Kohtak district and in Jalandhar, for 
example, completely a joint villages, thoroughly understanding a 
joint responsibility, are abundant, aud they are chiefly u Hindu Jats/* 
“ Throughout the Delhi territory and the Panjib proper up to the 
Indus,” writes Mr. Tupper, “ the Jats are spread in great numbers 
all over the country. At the last census they reached the total 
of 2,187,490, bciug chiefly Hindus and Sikhs towards the east, and 
Muhammadans westwards. They are agriculturists ; their organi- 
sation by clans is notorious, and they are habitually grouped 
in village communities. Wherever Jats are to be found, their 
tribal influences and kinship are still at work 7 .” 

It should be remembered that it was where the Rajputs settled 
as a people they exhibited all the features of land allotment and 
village divisions which I have been describing. It was where they 
gained a footing, not as a tribe, but as a conquering army only, and 
as furnishing rulers to a conquered country, that they -established 
the peculiar quasi-feudal organisation which we associate with their 
name. How far the Rajputs ever established kingdoms in this 
way in the Panjab, it is now difficult to say. They did so, we know, 
in the hills, and they seem to have done so in other parts, at a 
date much subsequent to the tribal settlements. 

In the Guj rat district we find the “ Chibs”— a Rajput tribe 
originally holding the country in petty chiefships. Under Ranjit 
Singh, the chiefs lost their power, and only held such villages as 
were originally their sir or immediate holding, and in these the 
families formed joint bodies of propr ietors . 


7 Tupper, Vol. II, pftgc 36. 
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Iii the same way the Sikhs themselves would no doubt have 
founded small states or chiefships all over the country, as they did 
Cis-Sutlej, but for the strong and unifying power of Ranjit Singh 
which intervened to prevent the growth of such chiefships, keeping 
them down to the level j6gird£r estates which might gradually 
disintegrate into a number of separate village proprietary bodies. 

§ 8 .—Tribal tenures on the frontier . 

It must be readily admitted that the tlieoyy of a tribal origin 
to village communities is most clearly supported by the tenures 
observed on the Pathdu frontier. 

In Hazara we find the tribes who occupy the land are for the 
most part of recent origin : their advent docs not date further back 
than the eighteenth century. The whole country was divided into 
" ilaqas,” which were, in fact, the “ mark ” or land allotted to the 
tribe. This they, as usual, called the “ wirasat ” or inheritance, 
though obtained by conquest. There was also anciently a “ waish ” 
or fc vesh ” — periodical redistribution of land— which we shall find 
more perfectly recollected in other districts. 

In Peshawar the tribal land was called ts daftar ” and the share 
“ bakhra/’ Where there was no irrigation, which naturally gave a 
fixity to the division, the share consisted in a proportion of each 
kind of land — good, medium, and bad. The iand was divided into 
villages, and the villages into “ kandis ” (corresponding to the 
€t taraf ” of the Paujftb). There was a periodical " vesh " or redis- 
tribution of holdings 8 . 

fl This re-allotment is a regular feature in tlie early customs of landholding in 
many countries, where inequality of soil renders it necessary, so as to give each a 
turn. 

The whole of the greater lots or divisions are held by the sections in turn, and 
inside the larger divisions the land is divided into strips of each quality, so that it 
may be classified and each hold, some good, some bad, and some medium. In 
Williams* “Bights of Common** (p. 66) this practice is described as obtaining in 
the “ vills ** or tribal lots in Early Englnnd. A map is there given showing a u vill ** 
divided into strips tor the purpose of classification, and successive holding. 

The custom will be noticed again in the Chhatfsgarh Division of the Central 
Provinces, and was there practised not only among tribes on tlicir allotments, but in 
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The Bannu district also-clearly affords evidence of the villages 
resulting from a tribal conquest and division of the land. The 
tribes here are recent, the oldest of them not being older than 500 
years ; and they seem to have come down on and reduced to serfdom 
the original inhabitants who were pastoral Jats. The tribes seem 
to have divided the land by lot, according to ancestral shares. 
There are traces of a division into “ tals,” the area of the tribe, 
" darra,” the holding of a group of families, and " lichli,” the 
individual or one-family holding. 

cases where a number of settlors under a headman had occupied a tract of land by 
agreement aud compact. In these districts the headman got to be the proprietor, 
and his descendants formed the joint proprietary community ; the other settlers were 
regarded ns privileged sub-proprietors. 

The tribal redistribution is well described in the following extract from the 
Panjab Administration Report of 1872-73 : — 

“In some cases the separate holdings are uot permanent in their character, a 
custom existing by, which the lands separately held can be redistributed in order 
to redress inequalities which have grown up since the original division. Between the 
Indus and Jumna this custom is rare, and is probably almost entirely confined to 
river villages which are liable to suffer greatly from diluviou and have littlo common 
land available for proprietors whose separate holdings are swept away. Even in river 
villages it is often the rule that a proprietor whose lands are swept away can claim 
nothing hut to be relieved of his share of the liabilities of the village for revenue and 
other charges. 

“ Trans-Indus, however, in tracts of country inhabited chiefly by Pathan popula- 
tion, periodical redistribution of holding is by no moans uncommon, and the same is 
stated to havo been formerly the case in some of the villages of the Pathan ilaqa of 
Chach, Cis-Indus, in the Rawalpindi district. The remarkable ' feature in the redis- 
tribution Trans-Indus was that they were no mere adjustments of possession accord- 
ing to shares, but complete exchanges of property between one group of proprietors 
and auother, followed by division among the proprietors of each group. Nor were 
they always confined to the proprietors of a single village. The tribe, aud not the 
village, was in many cases the true proprietary unit, aud the exchange was effected 
at the intervals of 3, 5, 7, 10, 15, or 30 years between the proprietors residing in one 
village and those of a neighbouring village. In some cases the laud only was 
exchanged j in others the exchange exteudod to the houses as well as the land. 
Since the country came under British rule, every opportunity has been taken to get 
rid of these periodical exchanges on a large scale, by substituting final partitions or 
adjusting the reveuue demand according to the value of the lands actually held by 
each village ; bat the custom is in many cases still acted upon amongst the proprietors 
of the same village, though probably no cases remain in which it would be enforced 
between the proprietors of distinct villages. 1 ’ 
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In Dera Ismail Khan there arc several tribes — Bhittfinf, 
Kundi, Gandapur, and B&bar. 

These arc all now said to form bhaiach&ra communities, but it 
seems very clear that after the allotment of the country into plots 
or estates for groups of families, there was no further common 
management. Among the Bhittanis the <c nallas,” or plots used by 
groups, were aggregated into “ mauzas ” for revenue purposes. 

Before land became valuable, the people of a “ nalla ” had no 
objection to outsiders coming in and cultivating a bit of the waste. 

The people in a “ nalla ” appear to be a mere aggregate of 
holders, though now that land is worth having, they claim all the 
land in the “ nalla.” 

Among the Gandapurs it is noticeable that part of the coun- 
try is held in common by the whole tribe, there being 36,000 shares 
in the tract. 

It is here also distinctly noticeable that a periodical division 
was or was not customary, solely according as circumstances 
made it necessary ; where irrigation existed, it was not needed, and 
did not appear. 

In Dera Ghazi Khan there is the same tribal division of lands, 
but the regular type of village community did not grow up. 

Indeed, I cannot help observing, that while all these cases exhibit 
clearly a tribal division into minor or major shares, the further 
sub-divisions of these — the modern villages — arc nearly always held 
as groups of individual holdings ; although they are all called 
“ bhaiachara villages,” and there was an original ancestral connec- 
tion between the holders. 

In Dera Ghazi Kh&n we seem to have a clear case where, 
though tribes settled and the " tum&ndar ” of the tribe allotted 
the land, each member held his land in complete independence. 
Here the conditions were similar to those of Ajmer; permanent 
occupation was not possible without building wells or embank- 
ments to store the water of hill streams ; here there was little or no 
clearing of jungle to give an origin to a heritable right in the 
holding; but the construction of tie well or the embankment was 
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the act that gave a customary title. Iu all such cases, there are of 
course joint holdings of plots of land, but not joint holdings of 
whole villages or considerable areas. The returns would, however, 
show that there are a very few such estates — 49 out of 749 ; but 
these may easily arise ; for some families that are powerful, fortunate, 
and wealthy, manage to extend thcir'Jioldings to a considerable ex- 
tent, and this group is large cuough to become recognised and settled 
as a joint estate 9 . 

§ 9. — Tribal settlements in the Central districts . 

The Shahpur district affords a further illustration of this. The 
country had originally been divided out, and " tarafs ”or lots, locally 
called “ varhi,” were assigned, and the pedigree of the holders 
was known. At settlement possession did not correspond with such 
shares : the villages were then classed as “ bhai&chara.” 

In Rawalpindi, in spite of the disturbing influence of the Sikh 
rule, the original constitution of the villages has survived. The 
tribal division appears to have been uniform, and here, in many 
instances, the villages were divided into “ tarafs,” and the tarafs into 
€t pattis; ” each patti is named after an ancestor of the present occu- 
pant. In parts the different tarafs of the villages are held by 
different tribes. 

In Jhilam “ it is the custom for the Gakhars and other superior 
tribes to live in a large central village, with all the village servants* 
while the Jat cultivators build small hamlets (called r dhok* or c cliak ’) 
of from one to twenty houses all round.” In the process of time, 
and under the Sikh revenue system, they became separate estates. 

In this district, the Settlement Report remarks : — 

“ The column for the total area shows some villages which are small counties. 
As they are bond fide single estates, held by one joint and undivided proprietary 
body, their size is really very great. Lawa contains over 90,000 acres and 
extends over 4 miles by 16. Tholia has nearly 50,000, and is 10 miles by 12- 
Kundwal, again, stretches for 9 miles and contains 35,000 acres. Another great 
village — Lilli — is now split up into four independent villages, but it was once 
all one and contained 22,000 acres. The people are all descended from a com- 
mon ancestor. There are a number of villages, each with above 10,000 acres.” 

0 Settlement Report, 1875, § 215, page 32 , ns regards the tract called the Pach&d 
and in the Sind villages. 
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The Settlement Report of Gujrat contains a map showing 
powerful clans holding almost unbroken tracts of country. There is 
a great Gujar tract and a Jat tract, and a smaller tract of the Chibs. 
The Chibs were Rajputs who conquered the country, and appear 
to have possessed it as chiefs merely ; but the petty kingdoms 
were suppressed by the Sikhs, as I have already noticed, and the 
descendants that now remain appear as holders of scattered 
villages only. 

It was said, however, that in these Gujrat villages joint responsi- 
bility for the revenue was a novelty, but the system was easily 
introduced, because the cultivators in one community were of com- 
mon descent. They had managed the village in common as far as 
fines and contributions were concerned. There were cases where the 
village had been founded by one man, and his descendants became 
joint proprietors ; " but," says Mr. Tupper, “ Path dn devastation 
and Sikh misrule reduced squatters and inheritors to the same 
level ; ancestral shares were forgotten or disused. Responsibilities 
were imposed on the founder's kin and on immigrant outsiders 
indifferently." Under our settlement, an attempt was made to 
adjust the different classes of rights, by giving the settlers a status 
of inferior proprietor (malik-kabza or malik-maqbuza) with no 
share in the common lands. It is not always, however, that the 
village had this origin from a common ancestor; but the Settle- 
ment Report refers to the troublous times of Ahmad Shdh Durdni, 
and supposes that at that time, distinct hamlets collected together 
for defence, and being all of the same clan and possibly in some 
cases related, they naturally held together. 

In the Gujranwala district there was again an ignorance of 
joint-revenue responsibility ; but Mr. Tupper points put that there 
is ample evidence of clans occupying contiguous areas of country. 

In Sialkot the Settlement Report s.tates that the country is 
almost “ universally held by tribes." A considerable number is 
stated, but about fifteen only are prominent, and of the whole many 
are sub-divisions of larger tribes (the Jats here show some thirteen 
sub-divisions). 
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In Lahore there is found an interesting relic of an old tribal 
institution known as a “ Chaurassi/* or group of eighty-four villages. 
A few of the villages now only survive, held by Bliular Jats. 

The Gurdaspur district, Mr. Tupper considers, shows evidence 
of tribal distribution, and an interesting extract from the Settle- 
ment Report is given which shows how many influences are at work 
to destroy the old system of shares where it really existed, and 
to substitute possession. 

I must allude also, in this connection, to the Una pargana of 
Hoshyarpur which has been separately settled of late years. Here 
there is a congregation of Brahman villages in one ilaqa, and these 
are often joint in tenure. The Rajput villages which form a fair 
proportion (239 out of 653) exhibit holdings by shares; the mis- 
cellaneous villages, probably consisting of groups of disconnnected 
settlers, are usually ci bhaiachara. In these probably there was no 
real community at all. 

The Jalandhar district has been noted as one where the villages 
are really joint and thoroughly understand the principle of joint 
responsibility. Here the villages are most frequently Jat. 

In Ludiana it is said that villages held on ancestral shares are 
the most common. In some cases the “ pattis ” only are divided • 
within the patti there is joint holding. 

In Ambala, again, the villages are mostly bhafachara, but this 
district was specially the scene of the incursions of various Sikh 
chiefs and clans before the whole had been welded into a power 
under Ranjit Singh, and therefore the original villages were pro- 
bably much interfered with. This will be again alluded to further 
on. 

The Delhi districts often exhibit very perfect communities, 
mostly of Jats, as in Rohtak. 

§ 10. — Joint villages having their origin in the growth of families , 
not in tribal settlements . 

In almost all the districts it will not be supposed that the tribal 
settlements have survived all the troubles of conquest and change 
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of dynasty which have passed over the districts, so as to show an 
unbroken series of tribal villages. It is now chiefly by the pre- 
valence of certain castes and by the traditional customs of the 
people, that we are able to trace their early history. In the midst of 
them may be found villages of modem origin, which aro held by 
groups of descendants from some revenue farmer, some Sikh grantee, 
or some powerful chief who had conquered an area of country 
(at a date subsequent to the formation of the tribal settlement), and 
whose rule has now left no mark but the proprietary right in 
certain villages owned by his descendants. 

Whether the bhaiacbara villages in the districts nearer Hindu- 
stan may not be relics of the older Aryan-IIindu races, such as formed 
kingdoms in the North-Western Provinces and Oudli, I am not 
able to say. But it may well be that some districts have a history 
such as I have traced for those provinces where the villages are in 
the first instance “ non-united,” but zamindari rights grow up in 
the midst of them. 

In the districts of the south-east Panjab, however, there are 
villages which have an origin traceable to quite recent grants and 
settlements of waste land. 

In Sirsa joint villages are very common, but, as might be 
expected, they are of recent origin. The country had been devas- 
tated by wars and originally was not favourably situated as regards 
rainfall, so that, when it was re-peopled on the restoration of set- 
tled government, it was so mostly by grantees whose families of 
course became joint-owners. But it is here noteworthy that when 
more than one man started a village, if they were related, their 
shares were not what they would have been on the purely ancestral 
scheme, but all the founders took equal shares. In this district 
also these joint estates show the usual and natural tendency to 
break up and to go by possession, not by shares 10 . 

It is curious to observe that in part of Dera Ismail Khan* 
called the Makkalwad, villages arose out of joint associations 

10 See Mr. J. Wilson’s letter quoted by Hr. Tupper (Vol. II, page 42). 
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to cultivate ; two or three leading men would get a grant and invite 
a number of persons to join them. The cultivation was carried on 
by means of irrigation from streams, for which purpose the 
fields have to be banked round. But here, though the term 
“ ’ala milik ” is applied, the original holders claimed no superior 
proprietary right or rent charge from the others. The headmanship 
and its privileges went in their families, but otherwise the other 
settlers got a share in the land on precisely the same footing, and 
the land being now often divided into shares the estate is called 
" pattidari.” In some cases the shares fixed (on the basis of the 
number of “joras” or pairs of oxen brought to the settlement) 
have become altered by circumstances, and the village is called 
bhafachdra. In some cases the smaller villages are held by the 
descendants of one man, and then there is a joint holding. 

I must also mention the Firozpur district as another case in 
which villages arose without any tribal settlement, and as the 
result of grantees bringing waste under cultivation. 

In this district (which is a great grain-producing one) it was 
found at settlement (1855) that many villages of Jats could 
be traced to an origin not more than sixty or seventy years 
previous, and that the institution was due to a certain number of 
men getting a grant from the “Kdrdar” (Sikh revenue official) 
to found a new village in the waste. Having reached their location, 
and decided on a site for the village, the land was at once 
divided by lots into major shares or u tarafs,” then into “ pattis,” 
the pattfs into u laris , 1 '* and then, according to the number of 
ploughs, bought by the individual members of the company K The 
pressure of Sikh taxation and other accidents caused these shares 
in many cases to be lost, and actual holdings to supersede and 
be maintained. It appears to have been chiefly where land was 
valuable and there were distinct groups among the settlers that 

1 Here it will be observed that we have an initial division which probably 
partly followed ancestral connection j the settlers would naturally form groups, which 
may have been connected by relationship ; such relations would naturally con- 
gregate in a putt! and might or might not hold it jointly. 
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the formal partition took place. In other cases, the eettler simply 
took and cultivated the plot which came to hand and kept what he 
could. 

These villages have come under the official classification of 
pattidan and bhaiachara like any others. 

Before leaving this district, I cannot help stating the distinct 
instance it affords, in other parts , of tribes settling and giving 
rise to joint communities. Parts of the district are held by Dogras 
(near the river) and the Naipals, occupying the *laqa of Makhu 
and part of Fatihgarh. The Dogras seem to have curtailed 
the area of the Naipals. Both are tribes of Rijput descent. It 
would seem that neither tribe divided the land into shares, but 
held it, the report says, rc in common.” I cannot ascertain whether 
in this case they actually held and cultivated the land themselves 
after having driven out the previous occupants 2 3 , or whether they 
merely subdued them, leaving them in occupation of the land and 
treating them as tenants; in that case the tribesmen would 
naturally settle as proprietors over the different village groups and 
jointly take the payments exacted from the tenants, and divide it 
without any necessity for allotting land shares. If this was the 
case, it closely resembled the effect that the incursions of Sikh 
misls or fighting companies (for they were not true clans) had on 
the villages in Ambala, though there the Sikhs did not become 
joint’ proprietors of the land, but joint over-lords, receiving a pay- 
ment from the original village body or group, as I shall describe 
further on. 

In the Gurgaon district there were very few villages which 
could be traced to a remote past; the majority were recent 
villages, granted to individuals whose families and descendants 
formed the joint communities of the “ zamindari ” type 8 , and with 
them came inferior castes, and perhaps some men of the founder’s 
caste, and these received either a share in the village, or became 


2 Settlement Report quoted in Tapper's Vol. Ill, page 40. 

3 See Mr. Wilson's letter in Tupper's Vol. II, page 42. 
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privileged tenants, as the case might be. There is now a very 
great tendency in the villages to become separate. 

In some cases the villages were formed by voluntary associa- 
tions of men of different caste. 

§ 11 . — Creation of joint responsibility to Government. 

It may, perhaps, surprise the student who has seen in how 
many different ways what are now regarded as joint villages grew 
up, that it was possible to make the people accept the principle 
of joint responsibility for the Government revenue, where there 
was no original bond of common ownership between them. It 
may be replied, in the first place, that the grant of a common lot 
of waste surrounding the group of holdings as in Kangra may 
have had a powerful influence in reconciling them to it: but pro- 
bably more than this, the assessment is, as a rule, easily paid, 
and the joint responsibility is rarely enforced ; hence it becomes a 
very shadowy thing and does not appear formidable, even if it is 
thoroughly understood when first introduced 4 . 

4 The Administration Report of 1872-73 makes the following remarks on this 
subject (page 13) : — 

“ In the Simla Hills and in the more mountainous portions of the Kangra 
district, tho present village communities consist of numerous small hamlets, each 
with its own group of fplds and separate lauds, and which had no bond of union 
until they were united for administrative purposes at the time of the Land Revenue 
Settlement. In the Multdn Division, again, while regular village communities 
were frequently found in the fertilo lands fringing tho rivers, all traces of these 
disappeared where the cultivation was dependent on scattered wells beyond the 
influence of the river. Hero the well was the true unit of property ; but whore 
the proprietors of several wells lived together for mutual protection, or their wells 
were sufficiently near to bo conveniently included within one village boundary, the 
opportunity wap taken to group them into village communities. The same course 
has been followed in some parts of the Deraj at Division, where small separate 
properties readily admitting of union were found. These arrangements were 
made possible by the circumstance that the village community system admits of 
any amount of separation, i.e. t as (among themselves) of the property of the 
individual proprietors, and by care being taken that in the internal distribution 
of the revenue demand it should be duly adjusted with reference to the resources 
of the separate holdings. They also, in general, involved the making over in 
joint ownership to the proprietors of tho separate holdings of waste land situate 
within the new boundary in which no private property had previously existed.” 
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§ 12 . — Villages under Rajput Rulers in the Hills . 

I Lave already remarked that there arc districts which did not 
originally show any village communities. The Kangra district is 
one: at the time of annexation (1846) it was a ltajput State. 
The Raja was the head of the society, and he was content with his 
grain-share, his cesses, and his taxes, and with the right to the waste. 
The circumstances of hill cultivation do not favour the aggregation 
of dwellings into large village sites, so that in Kangra we have 
small scattered hamlets, as the ground permits the formation of 
terraced or level fields on the hill-side. 

Kangra was one of a group of States. I have already remarked 
on the frequency with which the old Hindu States, which were for 
the most part small, grouped themselves in feudal subordination to 
a great Raja, and this is really, on a larger scale, the Rdjput 
tenure we find in Ajmer, where the head of the “ federation," if I 
may so call it, has his khalsa or royal demesne, and the chief's 
estates are the counterpart of the smaller Raj's subordinate to the 
Adhiraj. The Kangra group included Chamba, Siba, Detarpur^ 
Guler, Sukct 6 , Mandi, and Kulu, which still exist. The JamuRaj 
(under the Maharaja of Jamu and independent) formed another con- 
siderable group. Mr. Barnes remarks that in Kangra he “ dis- 
cerns the primitive form of property in Hindustan." The cha- 
racteristics of this are, I have no occasion perhaps to repeat, (1) 
that the society recognises a chief to whom it pays a share in 
the grain, who takes toll and tax, who has a right to deal with 
the waste, subject to the practical rights of user of the landholders ; 
(2) that the landholding right arises in the original clearer of the 
land for cultivation and his descendants, the right in that being all 
that is claimed, and it is called warisi (as iu Kangra) or wirasat, 
or rniras, &c. The theory is, that an ousted proprietor can return 
after ever so long, and though our Courts necessarily bring a law pf 
limitation to bear on such claims, still the people recoguise the 
right uncontentiously in many cases 0 . 

5 Strange to say, this state has now a Brahman ruler. 

6 See Barnes’ Settlement Report, § 32. 
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, And in Kangra the right was never sold out-and-out (just as 
we observe in Malabar and Kanara). 

The bolder of each plot of land regards his holding as his 
own inheritance, but has neither joint responsibility for revenue 
with his neighbour, nor claims anything but a right of getting 
grazing and firewood from the waste. It was only at our set- 
tlement that, following the North-West system, the waste was 
distributed 7 among the villagers as their property, subject to the 
Government right to the trees. The villagers were then told they 
were jointly responsible, and thus a “ bhafachara ” community was 
artificially created. 

It is true that in Nurpur talisil of this district 8 and in the tract 
called Shahpur Kandi (later transferred to the Gurdaspur district) 
there were villages of a larger kind, and claiming a right over an 
entire area 9 ; these were due to foundation by a powerful individual 
and the joint succession which extended the proprietary right into a 
joint ownership over the whole area : this in time split up into 
pattiildriy and may pass into the bhaiacliara form of holding. 

It is curious to remark that where the tribes were pastoral, not 
agricultural as Gujars and “ Gaddis," they took plots of land, 
not for agriculture, but for grazing, and subject to a toll to the 
Raja, which was no doubt the equivalent of the agriculturist's 
grain-share. They regarded the grazing grounds as their u warisi " 
also 10 . 

§ 13. — The Simla Hill States , 

In the Simla States and Chamba, still held by their own Rajput 
Rajas, the customs of landholding are just the same. Members of 

7 The hill-sides were allotted, says Mr. Barnes (with delightful naivete), by the 
contiguous villages with the greatest unanimity. — Barnes’ Report, § 206. Sec Lyall’s 
Report, § 27. 

8 See panics, § 133. In these villages the superior class who formed the pro- 
prietary body paid the ltnja’s grain share, but took the taxes and tolls ivithin their 
area from the inferiors ; in some cases (as the Indaura tnluqa) this developed natu- 
rally into a regular landlord-village, jointly owned by the predominant family, 

• See Roe’s Settlement Report of Shahpur Kandi, 1873, para. 60, page 19. 

10 Barnes, § 129. 
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the ruling family are provided for by grants of the revenue of a vil- 
lage or two, and the “ birt," which we found so clearly characteristic 
of the old form of Raj, was everywhere known : but iu these States 
chiefly, if not solely, in the form of grants for religious or chari- 
table objects. " Jiwan birts/' or grants of land to members of the 
Raja's family, arc not known l . In these States, transfer of a wirasat 
holding still requires the sanction of the Raja, though this is 
perhaps more connected with the custom of levying a tax or fee 
(uazarana) on succession, than connected with a superior right in 
the soil residing in the Raja. 

There were also none of the " zamfndari birts '' known in Oudh, 
nor was there any division of the Raja's rights in the lands, on the 
occasion of a demise. 

Thus there is no opportunity for a powerful man or his family 
to acquire the Baj rights in his estate, aud so originate joint pro- 
prietary villages. The Raj in these countries hasalways descended 
entirely by primogeniture, and it is theoretically indivisible. If it 
did split up to a certain extent, it was only into a series of smaller 
Raj's, each also indivisible. 

But the succession to all property, not being the Raj rights , is 
joint, though there are traces of primogeniture, iu the fact that 
(as in Kangra) the eldest son gets some addition to his share 
( jetansi), even though it be only a cow or some article of property. 
Naturally, Rajput settlers, not of the royal race, might found com- 
munities, and would do so in States like Kangra, if it were not 
that they are fewer in number, are not rich enough to acquire 
large landholdings, and the families are apt to disperse and seek 
other means of livelihood than agriculture. The local difficulty, 
too, of obtaining land for cultivation compels families to separate 
and settle apart wherever they can find lands to clear and occupy, 
even if they desire to remain in their native State and live by 
farming. 


1 I mn indebted to Major Nisbct, Superintendent of Hill States, for information 
regarding tlie Simla Hills Raj. 
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The student will not fail to note from the examples afforded 
by the Himalayan States, as well as by Ajmer, how different an 
order of things results when merely a Rajput Chief with his army 
conquers a country and obtains the chiefship of it, to what happens 
when as in so many districts the Rajputs settled as a people. 

§ 14 . — Some special tenures in the Panj&b. 

In Multan there are some curious tenures to be noted. Along 
the rivers, Jat cultivators formed communities, some apparently 
joint 3 . Away from the rivers, cultivation could only be undertaken 
by providing permanent means of irrigating the waste. The waste 
land was unowned, and was consequently claimed by the ruling 
power in later times, and we see some curious tenures arising from 
the occupation ofland connected with the construction of canals or 
sinking wells. 

“ Away from the rivers,” writes Mr. Roe, “ the villages are generally 
merely a collection of wells which have been sunk in the neighbourhood of a 
canal, or in the more favourable spots in the high lands. In these there never 
has been any community of interest : in very many cases there is not even a 
common village -site ; each settler has obtained his grant direct from the State, 
has sunk his well and erected his homestead on it. Under our settlements the 
waste land between those wells has been recorded as a matter of course — 

* shamilat'deh * (common property of the village), but originally the well-owners 
had no claim to it whatever. 

“ But whilst this is the origin of many or most of the villages, there were 
other tracts where a particular tribe or family was undoubtedly recognised as 
holding a zamind&ri or proprietary right over all the lands, cultivated or un- 
cultivated, which we call a mauza or village.” 

But under the rule of the Sikhs, the State did not much respect 
the rights of the proprietary body, and when there was culturable 
waste in the village, it gave direct grants to settlers just as it would 
in lands over which no zamindari claims existed. Such a new 
settler, however, could have been much annoyed by the proprietors, 
*and he secured his position by paying a sort of rent — a lialf-seer in 
the maund of produce — known as haq-zamind6ri ; he also paid an 
installation fee (“jliuri ” or "siropa”). 

Tuppcr, Vol. II, page 25; and Roe’s Settlement Report, $ 66. 

2 c 


% 
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“ Sometimes,” continues Mr. Roe, “ the agreement was that the zamtnd&r 
should be proprietor of half the well sunk, the sinker being proprietor of the 
other half, and having a permanent right of occupancy as tenant of the zamin- 
d&r’s half. This custom is known as ‘ adhlapi,' and it prevails chiefly in the 
south-west corner of the district.” 

Mr. Roe also mentions a custom in the south-east, where the 
well-sinker digs the well entirely on hehalf of the zaminddrs, and 
becomes entitled to nothing but a portion of the gross produce, as 
long as the well remains in use. This is the “ kasdr-sil-chah, and 
the recipient is called “kasur-khwar V* 

The person who sinks the well is called “ chakdar 4 / f and this class 
form the " adnd-maliks,” or inferior owners, under the zamindari 
family or “*ala maliks.” It is noteworthy that in cases where the 
sharers in the zamindari right were numerous and occupied 
the whole land, so that no outside settlers came in, they also 
paid a half-seer, just like the haq-zamlndari, only that it was 
called half " haq-muqaddami ” and went to the headman. It was 
only when the b<?dy of outsiders who paid were sufficiently numerous 
to afford a fair income to the headman, that he would cease to collect 
any kaq from members of his own tribe. In time the rent collected 
from the outsiders ceased to go to one headman and was divided 
among the whole family. 

§ 15. — Tagir and Mu’&Ji Tenures. 

We have now reviewed the Panjab village tenures and a few 
other customs which arise in connection with them. There still 

3 “ Or kasfir-klior ” — the " cater ” of the “ fractions ” — a share in the grain-heap. 
The term is also applied in cases where the chakdar gives his land to tenants, leaving 
them to pay the revenue, and giving him only a balance or “ kasur.” 

4 This term is applied cither to settlers introduced by the State or by the 
zamfndars themselves : it is derived from “ chak ” — the woodwork of the Persian 
wheel, by which the water is raised. There may be cases where the chakddrs were so 
called when no zamindari right other than that of the State existed. .It was 
formerly supposed (and so stated iu the first Settlement Report, and followed by • 
Mr. Barkley in his account of the tenures) that the zammdar could buy out the chakddr 
by repaying the cost of the well ; and this idea was perhaps encouraged by the fact 
that the chakdar would employ tenants to cultivate his well lands, and this tenancy 
might he taken up by one of the old zamfndars. It is now known that this view is 
mistaken j the chakd&r. is full proprietor, though subject to payment of a quit-rent. 
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remain to be described certain tenures which are derived from the 
grant of the State, other than a mere lease or sale of a plot of 
unoccupied waste. 

In the grants here alluded to, there were already villages in pos- 
session of at least a part of the area, and the grantee obtained the 
right of collecting the revenue, and appropriating the whole or part 
of it for himself ; while at the same time he could increase his profits 
by improving the estate and by locating tenants on untilled holdings. 

In some cases the grantee was proprietor of the land to begin 
with, and then the grant amounted merely to a remission of the 
State revenue oil the laud. 

The chief forms of such grants known in the Panjib are the 
jagir and the “ mu'aii/ 

The jagir was originally a grant of the revenues of a certain 
village or number of villages, to be taken by the grantee in support 
of a fixed military contingent. The jagirdar need not be owner 
of the lands, but he usually was of some, and had opportunities 
(as we observe in such grants all over India) for acquiring others. 
Speaking generally, this circumstance did not affect the jigirdar’s 
position to the same extent as in other provinces ; and in the Pan- 
jib, as a rule, the jagirdar is not by any means looked on as the pro- 
prietor of all the lands in his estate by virtue of his grant. He 
has his own lands 5 6 , or perhaps whole villages of his own, but that 
is all j nor is he owner of the waste, unless he can show a title to 
it like any other land. 

In the Cis-Sutlcj States the jagirdar, so called, was often not a 
grantee of any Government at all, but was simply a marauding chief 
of a Sikh “misl,” a fighting body, not properly a clan at all, but having 
a sort of feudal organisation, and a scheme of sharing and succeeding 

5 When jigfrs arc hereditary, and not for life only (which they often are), Gov- 
ernment has the right to fix tho rulo of doscent (Act IV of 1872, section 6); A 

Civil Court cannot entertain a claim for right to a jagir unless tho Government 
specially authorises somo question to he so determined (Pensiou Act XXIII of 
1871). But this, it will he understood, refers to the assignment of the revonue— 
matter of favour in which the Stato as grantco is tho sole judge : it does not refer 
to ordinary proprietary claims in the land itself. 
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by inheritance to property acquired. These chiefs took possession , 
and claimed the whole area, of large tracts of country; they 
called the cultivated land “ sir and the waste “ bir." 

But as the so-called jagfrdar had no actual occupation of all 
the land (except where he chose, or was able, to take actual pos- 
session), he left the old village body in possession, claiming for 
himself, as over-lord, all the rental except a chaharam or fourth 
share in the produce, which remained to the villages. 

Under our settlement arrangements the jagfrdar now receives 
the revenue, the original landholding communities or individuals 
being settled with and retaining full proprietary rights. He in 
fact is a mere assignee of the revenue, taking what otherwise 
would go to the State. 

Among these “jdgfrdars" there is a regular custom of sharing 
the income of the estate. First, there was a share for the chief, and 
minor shares for the “pattidars” or “horsemen." These shares 
are inherited according to a special rule; no widow succeeds 
nor a descendant in female line, and a collateral can succeed only 
if the common ancestor was in possession at a fixed date 
(1808-9), — the date when the British Government took the petty 
chiefs under its protection. The greater chiefs, now called jagirdars, 
were originally in fact the sovereigns of petty states which they 
conquered, and held on the R&jput system. Sovereign powers were 
withdrawn in 1847, and the estates became jagirdari, and were held 
on condition of loyalty and rendering of service when required, to 
the British Government. In most cases of these j&gir grants — the 
support of military force being now no longer necessary — Govern- 
ment has imposed a u commutation tax," i.e., a certain cash rate 
per acre, which is levied in lieu of service. 

§ 16. — Mu’afi grants . 

By a “ mu'afi " is properly meant a remission (by royal grant) 
of the obligation of paying revenue on a fixed plot of land, and 

8 Melvill’s Amb&lft Settlement Report, § 61. The jdgirddr’s own land is also 
called 11 lana ” in the Cis-Sutlej districts. 
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this was made often in favour of some religious person or institution, 
or for some good service. According to the original meaning, the 
term implies that the holder of a plot of land is “ excused ” from pay- 
ing the Government revenue ; and usually it would be the person’s 
own land that is “ excused” from revenue payment, or a grant of 
land at disposal of the State has been made " revenue- free.” But in 
the older days, when proprietary right was less thought of, the State 
no doubt granted in mu’afi a village or plot of land which was 
already in the occupation of some one else. Here the mu’dfidar 
contented himself with leaving the original occupants in possession, 
but he took “ batai ” — a share in the produce— from them. The 
inu’afi also had no condition of service attached to it. The terms 
“ jagfr” and “ mu’afi ” have now come to be used very much as 
synonyms. This is owing to the fact that service is not now re- 
quired as the condition of the grant. A u mu’afi ” is, moreover, 
usually a 6mall grant ; the j5gfr grant was commonly held by 
persons of some family and consideration. At the present day^ 
however, one hears the pettiest revenue-free holdings called" jagfr.” 

In any case when a jagfr or a mu’afi, which was for life only, 
lapses, then if the grantee was the mere recipient of Government 
revenue, he or his heir has no further claim ; but this in practice is 
rarely the case, for the grantee may be actual owner of some of the 
land, and may have improved the waste, and may have also reduced 
the proprietors of the villages to being his tcuants on some favourable 
terms. In this case the position to be assigned to the successors of 
the grantee may be difficult to decide. And when such grants 
lapse, special proposals arc submitted to the Financial Commissioner 
showing with whom the estate is to be settled and at what rates. 

In settling a resumed revenue assignment, the practice depends 
on whether we are dealing with an entire estate , or with revenue- 
free plots inside an estate which pays revenue. In the former case, 
as the estate was settled like any other, on lapse of the assignment 
all that happens is that the revenue is in future paid to Government. 
■When a plot lapses, the assessment has to be considered and also 
who is to be settled with, the ex-mu’afidar or the estate owner. 
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In a few places, on tlie border of Hindustan, State grants called 
istimrari-muqarrari are found 7 . They might or might not be 
proprietary grants. If not, they only gave a right to receive the 
Government revenue, of which only the fixed sum specified in the 
grant had to be remitted to the treasury. 

§ 17 . — Taluqdari or superior rights over proprietary villages . 

Besides these cases of revenue assignment, other circumstances 
may create a double tenure or interest in the land. The unsettled 
and precarious tenure of former Governments, and the disturbances 
and oppression which marked their era, constantly tended to set up 
one class of proprietors and throw down another. A revenue 
farmer might acquire a certain right, or villages may have put 
themselves under the management of some wealthy or powerful 
person for the sake of his protection. Had the course of things 
gone on unaltered, these persons would have in time become pro- 
prietors, obliterating the original rights ; but as it is, the growth 
of the superior has been arrested before it had reached the stage of 
completely absorbing the original rights in the village below him. 
At the present day, therefore, there are rights on both sides which 
demand recognition at settlement. The class of cases in which this 
occurs in the Panjab are neither numerous nor important; for 
^pnt of a better term the superior right is called taluqdari, and the 
right of the original holder is still called biswadari, a term which 
properly implies simple proprietorship in the soil 8 . 

As in the North-West Provinces, the rule at settlement is, 
wherever possible, to acknowledge the actual proprietors and allow 
the superior a fixed cash allowance or malikdna. The law, however, 

7 In Karnil for example. See Barkley’s edition of Directions, § 133, page 51. 

8 The V biswaddr” is the actual soil-holder, the " taluqdar” (or the "zainhidar ”) is 
the superior right-holder. In the Cis-Sutlej States, in the case of the Sikh jdgirddrs 
described in the text, the practice is said to bo reversed ; the conquerors call themselves 
'‘biswaddr ” and the soil-owners “znmfnddr ” (using the term in its literal sense). 
This is only because the conquering chiefs chose to assume the complete right in the 
land, and so called their “ right” the biswaddri, deposing the real biswadars to being 
mere M landholders.” 
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gives power to the Financial Commissioner, as the chief controlling 
authority, to determine which party shall be settled with 9 . 

The cases in which questions of double tenure arise are often 
those in which a miPafi or a j&gir tenure exists, and when the reveijue- 
free right lapses, a settlement has to be made ; it may be that the 
quondam grantee or his family have actual proprietary rights in the 
estate, besides the fact of the revenue assignment ; or it may be 
that his right was quasi-proprietary, and it is for consideration 
whether he shall be admitted to engage, or the body under him. 

§ 18 . — Inferior proprietors . 

The superior and inferior interests which arise from the existence 
of the revenue grants or some person with the “ taluqdari }i interest, 
described in the last two paragraphs, are concurrent over the entire 
estate. But there may be many vestiges of former proprietary rights 
which do not extend beyond particular plots of land now in posses- 
sion of the holders. In the Punjab, just as elsewhere, these have 
been provided for according to the state and degree of survival, by 
recognition as inferior proprietors, or as tenants with privileges of 
rent-rate and fixed occupancy; and, naturally enough, it is not 
always easy to draw the line between the two. 

One of the commonest ways in which the ct adn£-malik ” right, 
as it is often' calied in the Panjab, arises, is in the case of 
persons who originally settled along with the proprietors, but who 
were not of the same caste or clan, and were not admitted to the 
full proprietary position as members of the community 10 . 

Descendants of the female relatives of the Original founders 
also got into a village on similar terms. 

There may be also " proprietors of their holdings ” who are out- 
siders, but have got land by grant of Government (of abandoned or 

■ 9 See Barkley's edition of Directions, § 128, and Re7onue Act, section 34. 

10 This kind of inferior right constantly arose in cases where one or more leaders 
started under a grant to found a village, and required help in so doing. In some 
cases, indeed, as in the Dera Ismail Kh&n district already noticed, the whole of the 
settlers became equally proprietors, but in other districts the owners were adua- 
mdliks, as in the case of the settlers in Multan. 
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ownerless lands), or by purchase. In some cases tenants purchase 
the proprietary right in their holdings. 

In some parts of the Rawalpindi division, certain classes of 
occupants of land have -been declared sub-proprietors of the land 
in their own possession, and settled with at fixed rates on a sort 
of sub-settlement. In some cases the village community can 
require the sub-proprietor to join the community, taking his 
share in the liabilities, and becoming entitled to a correspond- 
ing share in the profits l . In the Hazara district, the inferior pro- 
prietor, or “ malik-kabza ” as he is called, is found just as in the 
Rawalpindi division. Major Wace 2 has devoted some interesting 
remarks to this institution. The malik-kabza of these parts 
pays no rent, beyond the revenue demand and cesses due on his 
holding: he is not a member of the coparcenary body of village pro- 
prietors, and can claim no interest in the village common, except the 
user of grazing, wood, and grass, to the extent of his personal wants. 

I must pass over the objections which were made to the allow- 
ing of such a tenure. In truth, it is one which accords with fact, 
and that is its complete vindication. Major Wace points out that 
it is quite consistent with native history. Such rights, so limited, 
were granted to faqirs and other religious persons. An old Sikh 
mu'afidar often occupied the same position, since when one of the 
original wfirisau or proprietors recovered his village on the establish- 
ment of British rule, after years of dispossession, it was only reason- 
able to allow some privileges to those who, during all that long term 
of years, had had the management of the village. It would be con- 
trary to past prescription to require such persous to pay any rent 
on their holdings ; at the same time it would not be consistent 
with facts to admit the malik-kabza to all the privileges of the 
actual proprietary body, who bad many other rights and privileges 
as such, besides the receipt of rent. 

1 Jlielum 1st Settlement Report, § 267 (2). 

a Settlement Report, 1868-74, Chap. V, 18 (p. 121). In Hazara the whole dis- 
trict contains 1,925 such sub-proprietors, cultivating 12,769 acres, about 3 per cent, 
of the total; the uveragu holding is 6 4 acres. 
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In the Hissar settlement the sub-proprietors are the same as 
those who in Rohtak were classed as occupancy tenants; and 
the same may, without doubt,' be found in other places. It is of 
course, as I remarked, not easy to draw. the line between persons 
who are inferior proprietors and those who are occupancy tenants. 
As a rule, they differ practically, in the fact that the sub-proprie- 
tor's tenure is not only heritable but also transferable. 

§ 19. — Tenants . 

As already remarked, it is not easy to draw the line in cases 
where these subordinate rights appear, between those who should 
be called proprietors, even in an inferior grade, and those who are 
more properly called tenants, though entitled to some special 
privileges. And in point of fact there are cases where very similar 
rights may be found treated in one category or the other, according 
to the opinion of the Settlement Officer on the spot. 

There are people who have paid no rents beyond the Govern- 
ment revenue, and are called sub-proprietors in one place and 
privileged tenants in another. And the Panjab Tenancy Law 
(which does not apply to any one recorded as under-proprietor) 
expressly states as a ground for claiming a privileged tenancy, the 
very facts which I have above alluded to as constituting in some 
cases a sub-proprietary right. 

Now, this leads me to speak of the Tenancy Law. Its history 
is different from that of the North-West Provinces law. Act X 
of 1859, with its artificial rule of a tenant-right after twelve 
years' possession, was never formally introduced, but still the rule 
has had a considerable influence on the fortune of tenants, and has 
caused the tenant-right battle to be waged with peculiar vehemence. 

I have mentioned that the settlements were, at annexation, 
directed to be made on the North-West system ; and the North-West 
" Directions" and the tabular forms prescribed for settlements were 
intioduced. The forms, when they referred to tenants, often contained 
columns separately for " tcnants-at-will ” and for “occupancy- 
tenants." It was then very natural that subordinate revenue 
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officials, and “amins” trained in the North-West Provinces, should, 
in filling up the columns headed “maurtfsi” (with occupancy 
rights), insert the names not only of those tenants who naturally 
had a claim, but also those whom they found to have been in 
possession for twelve years or more. 

In the course of the controversy to which I have alluded, this 
fact was brought to notice, aud in some districts an enquiry tvas 
ordered, and it was found that many tenants had been recorded 
solely under the rule which was not in force in the Panjab ; hence 
a revision of the tenant lists was in some instances ordered. 
When this revision was complete, it was held that the entries that 
remained unchallenged might fairly be considered to represent a 
just statement of actual right. 

So when the Tenancy Act was passed (Act XXVIII of 1868), 
although its principle evidently is to recognise only rights which 
are on the merits entitled to consideration, still the Legislature 
included, as also entitled to such recognition, those rights which 
had been recorded at a regular or revised settlement. But while 
admitting these rights on the ground of their having been recorded, 
the law is careful to prevent the stereotyping of errors, and 
the landlord is still allowed to prove against the recorded right, by 
establishing certaiu circumstances which the Act describes. 

The occupancy tenants are in two classes — tliose under section 
5 and those under section G. The former include — 

(a) tenants who pny no rent beyond the amount of reve- 
nue and village cesses, and whose ancestors paid none ; 
(&) people who, once being proprietors, lost their right 
(otherwise than by forfeiture), and notwithstanding con- 
tinued to hold ae tenants; 

(c) representatives of those who took part in the original 

founding ; 

(d) a tenant who is, or has been, jagirdar of the village, or 
part of it, in which the land is situate, and has continu- 
ously occupied the land for twenty years. 

Those under section 6 are the tenants recorded with occupancy 
rights at settlement. 
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Any one is also entitled to claim a right of occupancy on any 
other grounds if he can establish this in a suit. 

There is a difference as regards ejectment. A tenant under sec- 
tion 5, undone under section 6, if of thirty years* standing (personally 
or through his ancestors), can only be ejected for non-satisfaction of 
a decree for rent. Ordinary " seetiou-G tenants ** can be ejected on 
tender of compensation for right, besides compensation for im- 
provements as provided by the Act. 

Beyond these recognitions of right, no artificial tenant-right 
is contemplated. The Act contains only the necessary pro- 
visions as to ejectment, conditions of enhancement, compensation 
for tenants* improvements, and so forth, and such general provi- 
sions relating to tenants of all classes generally as are necessary. 
Sub-letting and alienation of holding are allowed to occupancy 
tenants, but to others only with consent of the landlord. 

The right of tenants to plant trees or sink wells, without the 
consent of the owners, is a matter on which local custom will be 
found definite enough ; the Act takes no notice of the subject and 
does not declare whether the tenant has or has not such a right. 
This matter will be determined by proof of local custom. The Act 
only deals with the legal effect of improvements when made. 

The tenant " at will** has theoretically no right beyond his year 
of tenancy, but uncler the Act he is entitled to notice to quit, except 
under certain circumstances ; so it is really a tenancy from year to 
year, not exactly at will. 

The Act does not apply to Hazara, which has a Tenancy Regu- 
lation of its own, but the rights recognised by the Regulation are 
in principle identical with the above, and will therefore need no 
special notice. 

As regards the local customs and names relating to tenancy, 
they are numerous. The terms frequently relate to the fact that 
the tenant was the first to clear the land (butamar tenants, &c.), or 
they indicate their residence or non-residence in the village, or epit- 
omise the nature of the contract, the share in the produce which 
the tenant receives, and so forth. 
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Section IV.-— Land Tenures in tiie Central Provinces. 

§ 1 . — Peculiar features of the Central Provinces tenures • 

In the common form of village- tenure of these Provinces, we 
are introduced to a feature which is not found in any other part of 
Upper India. TlieJ proprietary right as it now exists — the mal- 
guzari tenure — is a creation of our own system. In the North- 
West Provinces and the Panjdb, the idea of the middleman pro- 
prietor has found expression only in an ideal form. The village- 
body as a whole is the proprietor in theory, but the actual sharers 
are for all practical purposes in the enjoyment of proprietary rights 
in their holding. In Oudh a distinct proprietary right has been 
recognised in the taluqdar, but under him the village communities 
may retain their own constitution, to an extent which leaves it 
well-nigh perfect, and makes the taluqdir a landlord whose power is 
very restricted, at any rate as regards all villages that have a 
sub-settlement. In all these cases, the tenures, however much they 
may owe to our legal shaping and development, are still natural in 
their origin, and are based on customary features of landed interest 
which have arisen, become modified, and ultimately fixed, by the 
historical circumstances of the country, the effects of conquest, of 
military occupation, and of the changes and chances of Native rule. 

But in the Central Provinces we come back to an almost wholly 
artificial tenure, which has grown out of our revenue system on the 
same principles that the zamfndari tenure grew in Bengal. The 
circumstances of the villages were such, that a strong body entitled 
to be called proprietor not appearing, there was the usual latitude 
for the growth of the power of the persons who managed the State 
revenue collections, and the ultimate recognition of those persons as 
proprietors. 

That is an epitome of the history of the villages in all the dis- 
tricts, except some in the Sagar and Narbada districts; my object 
in this section is to explain in more detail, how this new proprietor- 
ship over the villages originated, and how it developed. 
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I have already explained how, as the territories that form the 
"Central Provinces 33 came up for regular settlement (on the termin- 
ation or the failure of the tentative leases and settlements that 
had marked their earlier days), the Government orders all pointed 
to the “ recognition of a secure right of property ” as the principle 
which would, if applied, set everything straight. That meant that 
every group of lands was to have a proprietor or body of pro- 
prietors to be settled with on the North-West system. 

When, as in some of the Sagar and Narbada districts, there 
were existing joint proprietary communities as in the North-West- 
ern Provinces, the plan was carried out without difficulty. But 
in most districts the villages were of the nou-uuited type, and 
knew of no common property or joint responsibility. Consequently, 
in the case of such villages, the orders first seem to have aimed at 
creating the joint liability, and so constructing village communities 
on the required model. Nor did this seem anything very difficult. 
The villages were, or might easily be, divided into local areas with 
definite boundaries (for under either form the villages are localised 
groups of cultivators) ; there was the hereditary " patel 33 or village 
headman, and other officials of the village, or there was a lump assess- 
ment 3 on the whole village, engaged for by the Mar&tha revenue- 
farmer, and by him (or by the headman) distributed among the 
occupants. Mighf not such a village be easily made into a joiht pro- 
prietary body ? Might not the cultivators be persuaded to agree to 
being declared owners of the land on condition that they would 
engage as a body for the assessment and be jointly responsible for it 
—their " patel 33 taking exactly the representative position of the 
North-West lambardar ? But it was found that this could not bo 
done. It was tried inNimar, for instance, and failed. Under the 
North-Western system there was but one other course. If the land- 
holders were not a proprietary community with the security of 
joint liability to Government, there must be found some other 

3 This will bo explained presently. The Maratha assessments were sonic times in 
the lump, sometimes on each holding. 
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proprietor over them ; who was the proprietor to be ? I will answer 
the question first, and explain the reasons afterwards. The patels 
or village-headmen, and also the revenue-farmers of the Maratha 
system, succeeded in so many instances, as give a general character 
to the settlement 4 , in acquiring or being recognised as proprietors 
of the village. 

In fact, their position and opportunities enabled them to grow 
into something really very like proprietors. In most cases they 
had a close connection with the estate. It is only I believe 
l n a few villages that the recognised owner has little or no real 
management of the property. It is chiefly in the vicinity of large 
towns that the malguzdr owner does not live in his village or in one 
of his villages, but is an absentee, drawing his rent, and perhaps 
not having been twice inside the village in his life. In such cases 
he has a “ kamdar ” or agent on the spot to represent him ; and it 
is with reference to such cases also, that the appointment of a 
muqaddam or executive headman, contemplated by the Revenue 
Act of 1881, will be convenient. 

Thus a proprietary right was created by “ consolidating the posi- 
tion of the revenue-farmers, whom we found managing the villages 
and paying the Government revenue r \” 

§ i. — Early history of the villages . — Revenue farmers. 

The primeval system of the ancient Gond kingdom was, in all 
probability, that typical form of the Hindu Raj which has been 
described in the introductory chapter on Tenures. 

As a rule, circumstances had not led to the development of 
village communities, except in the districts nearer to the North- 
West Provinces. 

The villages remained of the non-united type. They consisted 
of local groups of cultivators, each with a hereditary right over his 

‘ it is usually culled the “ malguzari settlement ” of the Central Provinces, be- 
cause our system admitted the man who engaged for the revenue— the malguzdr — 
to be proprietor. 

1 Grant’s Gazetteer, Introduction, page clxii. 
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own holding only, and each paying his own share of the grain as 
revenue to the Raja. Each village had, as we shall see, its staff of 
village servants and a recognised headman, whose office was gener- 
ally, but not always, allowed to become hereditary. The headman's 
title is “ patel 0 .” 

This system the Maratha Government did not, as a general rule, 
interfere with. In countries where its power was firmly establish- 
ed, it fixed a separate revenue for each landholder and collected 
it by means of the headman. This system was followed in the 
neighbouring countries of Berar, Khandesh, Satara, and Poona : 
it was essentially Ci raiyatwar.” But in the Maratlia districts of 
the Central Provinces a somewhat different system was developed : 
this is often called a “ mauzawar ” or village system, but it is by no 
means to be confused with the village system of the North-Western 
Provinces settlement, with which it has really nothing m com- 
mon. The Marathas under this system levied a lump sum on Ihe 
whole village , and the headman (patel) made out a yearly “ lagwan,” 
a sort of “ jamabandi ” (as it would be elsewhere called), showing 
how each man in the village was to pay a share according to his 
holding and according to custom. 

Wherever the patel was not strong enough to secure the pay- 
ments with requisite punctuality, or wherever from any other cause 
they thought it would pay better, the Marathas either reduced the 
patel to a nominal position, or at any rate gave over the village 
to a revenue-farmer, who engaged to pay in the whole sum 
assessed. A malguzar might in this way be put over several 
villages, just as a “ patel ” may be head now, of more than one 
village. 


• The office of "patel,” or in the Mardthi form pdlil (often incorrectly written 
potcl or potail), is of great uutiquity. Copper grunts have been dug up in Uj.iin 
addressed to the cultivators ami u patulika” of a villsigc (Niinnr Settlement Report, 
page 149; sec also page 112, &c.) It is still regarded as an office of considerable 
dignity ; groat princes like llolkur and Sindia retain the title of “ patel ; ” and in 
some districts of the Central Provinces where there are Rajput Chiefs or great 
zamfudars, they often hold the office of patel of tlieir own domanial villuges (see also 
the Section on Denu' Tenures, Rook IV). 
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This system is said to mark the decadence of the Marathi 
power, or to have been adopted when that power was in an uncer- 
tain position, owing to its rivalry with other powers. • 

The Maratlifis were keen financiers, and always recognised the 
fact they made more by dealing (as far as possible) with the indi- 
vidual raiyat direct : then there was no one to intercept a portion 
of the revenue payment, as would be the case directly a middle- 
man was employed. But such a plan required the Government to 
be strong and in a position minutely to overlook and control its 
own officers as well as the headmen of villages. Hence the 
“ farming system ” marks a stage of less complete control. But 
even then, I believe I am right in saying, the Maratha never 
allowed its farmer to get hold of enormous estates, as the Mughal 
Deputies of Bengal did when their power was declining. The 
point of resemblance is, that the farmer, when once able to 
establish himself firmly, took the place of the ousted hereditary 
patel, and became the virtual head and proprietor of the village, 
gradually growing into his proprietary position, on the same prin- 
ciple (though on a smaller scale) than the great zamfndar of Bengal 
did. He bought in lands, took mortgages for loans advanced to 
pay the revenue, and located tenants on waste lands; and in 
justice to those who recognised (or created, if it be so) his pro- 
prietary character at the settlement, it must be remembered that 
in many cases (I do not say in all), by the time the regular settle- 
ment began, the revenue-farmer really had, in virtue of his oppor- 
tunities, got to look like a true owner 7 . 

§ 3,— TAe Patel . 

It was not in all cases that a revenue-farmer was employed, or 
if employed that he succeeded in thoroughly displacing the patel 

7 It should be remembered that by the time our settlement began, there was only 
one person or family in virtual proprietary position, whatever was the origin of that 
person. The conflict which in Mardtha days bad existed between the patel and 
the revenue-farmer put over him had long ceased. Either the patel or the farmer, 
whichever it was, had beeome firmly settled as master of the village, and wheu our 
settlement began was in such a position that lie could uot be overlooked. 
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and reigning in his stead. But in those cases in which the old 
patel had survived, or had managed to dispense with the farmer's 
assistance altogether, he had originally not a bit more of a gene- 
rally proprietary character over the village than the revenue-farmer 
had. The patel had not, in many of the districts (those of the 
BhonsU Rijas), any special holding in the village. The office was 
even hereditary only on sufferance 8 . He was merely the repre- 
sentative of the cultivators and the agent of the Government in 
apportioning and collecting the revenue of his village. 

In Nimdr, however, as in the Bombay districts to the west, the 
patel held a “ watan ” or certain lands originally acquired by him 
in virtue of his office. The actual official duty could of course be 
only performed by one person ; and the State would always inter- 
fere in case the immediate heir was not fit to perform the actual 
official duties, and would appoint some member of the family, or 
even some coadjutor, to do the work. But still the <{ watan 3} itself 
remained in the family. It included the titles 9 , the official dig- 
nity and precedence (or manpan), as well as certain dues and fees 
on marriages and other solemnities, and the ownership of the 
“garhi” or central enclosure of the village site. But its central 
object was the " zira'at," or lands held in virtue of office, as a sort 
of remuneration or means of support (or both together) , and lightly 
assessed 10 . Not only the patel, but all the village officials were 
holders of a “ watan ” on the same principles. The pandhya or 
patwari and the “ mojamddr ” (majmu'idar, a sort of patwari of a 
section of a village) had each a watan, and so had the “ desh-pan- 
dya” and “desh-mukh,” who were superior headmen (over the pan- 
dyas and patels respectively) in a whole pargana. Various other 
grades of village servants, and even hereditary artisans (alauti), 


8 His hereditary character was recognised chiefly in those parts of the Ndgpur 
territory which had been ceded by the Nizdm*. 

9 Nimir Settlement Report, § 187. 

10 Chhindwara Settlement Report, § 178. The zira’at often consisted of the 
best fields in the village, as the headman had great opportunities of getting what ho 
liked into his own hands. 
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had also their petty watan 1 * 3 * . The " patelgi 99 or patelship is in this 
district hereditary. The Government at the present day acts just 
as the former Government did in respect of the performance of the 
actual official work. It selects the heir who is most fitted ; but 
though only one can hold the actual office, the whole family suc- 
ceed together — as many as are entitled by the Hindu law of 
inheritance — to the watan. In this, consequently, there may be 
Several sharers ; in fact as many branches as the original stock has 
thrown out *. Often, when the shares were numerous, the younger 
branches got a plot of land rent-free in commutation of their 
share. There have been many cases where the watan has been 
partitioned into many shares, and this is excessively disadvan- 
tageous. In the absence, however, of any custom of primo- 
geniture, or of one heir succeeding, it is unavoidable 8 . 

To make the <c patel 93 proprietor of the village was therefore just 
as much an act of artificial creation as it was in the case of the 
malguzdr or revenue-farmer. And this is still more the case in 
those districts in which the patel was not a watandrfr. At the 
same time the fact that the zir£'at lands (when those existed) 
constituted a nucleus of property, and that the patel had the 
power of settling the waste, would go security with the village 
banker for a villager’s advance, and then would take the land in 
mortgage, afforded opportunities which produced just the same 
result in gradually building up quasi-proprietary position in the 
whole village as in the case of the revenue-farmer. 

1 See these described in the Nimdr Settlement Report, pages 138-40. 

a In the Berar Gazetteer Mr. Lyall notices how in Western Central India the 
49 watan ” is more prized than anything else. Speaking of the Sindkher Chief (in 
the south*west corner of Berar), he tells us that the family had held large j4gfr 
estates in tho 16th century. Iu Upper India he would ou this basis have developed 
to a great u zatnlnd&r ” or “ taluqddr,” but in the Dakhan ho was content to be the 
u deshmukli ” of a dozen parganas, the w patel ” of fifty villages, and in his own 
town of Sindkher the pluralist holder of all tho grants attached to menial services— 
washing, shaving, sweeping, &c. The family had let go its jdgfrs, yet had seized 
every sort of ** watan ” on which it could lay hands (page 101). 

3 See also Nimdr Settlement Report, page 112, and Hushangdbad Report, page 

55, para. 23. 
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This side of the question should not be forgotten. Thus in 
reviewing the Nimar Settlement Report, the Chief Commissioner 
observes — 

“ Though not proprietors in the English sense of the word, they undoubtedly 
had an interest in the Tillage far beyond that of mere collecting agentB. If 
we admit the principle that a degree o£ independent interest in the soil is the 
best guarantee both for the prosperity of the land aud for the facility of col- 
lection, the patel had obviously the first claim to selection as the representative 
of the village community 4 .” 

§ 4 . — Effect of settlement . 

I hope it will now be clear to the student what was the original 
position of the revenue-farmer and the patel, who at the settle- 
ment were recognised .as proprietors of the village, under the 
influence of the North-Western Revenue System ; and at the same 
time that he will see how far the selection was an arbitrary one 
imposed by the system, and how far there were circumstances 
which naturally promoted, if they did not actually necessitate it. 
Whether the person selected to be proprietor was originally a 
farmer, or the patel, was determined for each village under settle- 
ment, entirely on the facts and on the merits of the case, accord- 
ing to whether a patel had survived at all, or whether, if he had, 
he or the farmer was practically the owner. For, as I remarked in 
a previous note, by the time our settlement began, one or the other 
had long got the upper hand, and was settled in the village in 
such a position of superiority that there was little or no question 
about it. Originally, the Mar&th£s cared, before anything else, for 
their revenue ; and if the patel did not satisfy them as far as revenue 

4 A striking instance of the way in which a patel's connection with the land 
grew is to be found in the Chanda Settlement Report. In the troublous times which 
followed 1804, when the Martftha power was waning, and every district almost was a 
scene of struggle for the supremacy, the patels everywhere came forward and boldly 
protected the villages, erecting the mud or stoue forts still so commonly seen in the 
midst of Central Provinces villages, lu such times the people leaned almost wholly 
on the patel and submitted to him in everything concerning the affairs of the village. 
See also an account of the growth of the pntel’s power under Sir R. Jenkins’ system 
in the Nlgpur Proviuce, and the remarks ou it by the Commissioner in his review of 
the Ch&nda Settlement Report, pago 10. 
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matters were concerned, a separate revenue lessee was put in 
without the least hesitation. Mr. Elliott remarks that not only 
had the patel no recognised claim to take the revenue lease him- 
self, or if he had it, to get it renewed, but that the custom of so 
renewing it to the same person was not even sufficiently common 
to create a quasi-right. If there was no competition, the revenue 
official of the parganahad no motive for ousting the holder, whether 
patel or farmer, but if any one bid higher, there was nothing to 
restrain him from accepting the offer 5 . 

So it happens that sometimes a patel had retained his position, 
and sometimes a revenue-farmer had usurped it, and either was 
recognised under our system as proprietor, according to the circum- 
stances of the case. 

§ 5. — Illustrations from Settlement Beports. 

I have noticed the following instances in the Settlement Reports 
which may illustrate the subject : — 

In Baitul® the patels had mostly been displaced and malguzars 
or lessees had taken their place and were recognised, except in a few 
cases, as proprietors. 

In some districts, as Wardha 7 and Jabalpur 8 , the mfilguzfir, 
or " revenue engagee,” is spoken of, and it seems that here it is 
meant that sometimes he was an outsider lessee, and sometimes the 
local patel holding the lease. 

In Ch6nda again 9 , and, indeed, in most of the districts which 
had been managed under Sir It. Jenkins’ system (under which no 
outside lessees were admitted), the patels had retained their place 
and were recognised as the proprietors. 

In Nira&r, which is par excellence the country of the watandtfr 
patels, the system preceding the present settlement had been one 

5 Hoshangabdd Settlement Report, page 150, para. 15. 

8 Settlement Report, §§ 98, 99. 

7 Id., § 144, 

8 Id., § 92. 

9 Settlement Report, §§ 32 and 277. 
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practically, though not in name, t€ raiyatwari," dealing direct with, 
the individual land occupant ; so that here also there had been no 
place for usurping lessees. The orders of Government first con- 
templated making the cultivators or “ junadars 10 ” into proprietary 
communities, provided they would take the joint responsibility. 
But the " junadars ” would have none of it, and so the old patels 
were made proprietors over them. In South Nimar also, the 
chaudhari, a sort of " assistant patel,” was also recognised as pro- 
prietor 1 . 

In many districts it would seem that where there had been 
room for a possible choice between a village patel and a revenue- 
farmer, as one only could be selected, it was customary to grant the 
other a “malik&na” or cash allowance or compensation; or perhaps 
he would be allowed a bit of land rent-free, still called his " haq ” 
or " watan,” as.if in recognition of a past hereditary title. 

§ 6 . — The Gaonliyds of Sambalpur, 

I cannot close this account of the growth of the malguzar 
tenures without alluding to the curious case of the g&ontiyas of 
Sambalpur 2 . This district is close to the tributary states of Orissa, 
and the institution of a village headman or g£ontiya is the same, 
apparently, as in that province. 

The villages here present the usual features of the old non- 
united village, but with the headman, or gaontiya, grown into a 

10 I cannot trace the meaning of this word nor be sure of its true spelling; some 
times it is written junar-dar. 

1 Nimar Settlement Report, page 266, 

2 The Sambalpur Settlement Report is not published. There is an allusion to 
the district, quoting a report of Lieutenant Birch in 1857, in the replies from the 
Central Provinces Government to the questions of the Famine Commission. My iufor- 

* ination is derived chiefly from official correspondence in the office of the Revenue De- 
partment of the Government of India. This correspondence is interesting as showing 
how Western terms and the arrangements made by different powers for collecting 
revenue, affect our views of proprietary character. Because the Mara thus or other 
powers made short settlements for five years or so with the giontiyas, and because in 
our language we called these settlements (( lcases,'* and the gaoutiyA consequently 
became the “ lessee,” the correspondence is filled with discussions as to whether tho 
g&ontiya is anything like a proprietary of the village, or is only “ five years' lessee." 
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position which shows how easily the non-united village type can be 
overlaid by other forms. 

The present settlement arrangements have virtually arrested 
such a complete transformation, and has secured to every landholder 
what is practically a raiyatwari tenure, while the gaontiya has only 
a sort of superior proprietorship which I will describe presently. 

Under existing circumstances, the local area of the village is 
grouped into “ bhogra^ lands which are the " sir ” or home farm of 
the gSontiya, and w raiyati }> lands which are held by the village 
cultivators. 

But it will be best to describe what was the earlier custom 
in these villages. In many of them the gdontiya is the founder of 
the village (of course the present gaontiya is probably only a 
descendant or representative of the man who first cleared the village 
for cultivation 3 ; but it will simplify matters if I speak of the ances- 
tor himself) . He obtained a grant from the Raja and set about 
clearing a site for residence and land for fields. Sambalpur is noted 
for its tanks and its mango groves. These are usually due to 
the gaontiyas. When the headman or founder began the work he 
established a great tank and planted a grove. As his natural 
reward, he took the land nearest the tank as his own (this was the 
foundation of his sir or bhogra holding, as it is locally called). 

All the people who came with him to tlie work,— for it is 
obvious a single hand cannot found a village, — out of deference to 
natural superiority, or out of necessity for some sort of tacit under- 
standing as to subordination of the led to the leader, regarded him 
as in a superior position 4 . 

• I do not mean that in all cases the present gfontiyfi founded the village, either 
himself or in the person of his ancestor. A man may have come to the headship sub- ■ 
sequently by the lira's appointraont or otherwise, and thenceforward maintained 
himself in the position. 

4 And this no doubt gave rise to the custom that if the raiyat ia wealthy enough 
to make a tank iu his land, he gets the gSontiyd to turn the first sod, which is a token 
that the tank does not give him such a claim, that if he relinquishes the holding* 
he can reclaim it afterwards, or prevent the gaontiya dealing with the relinquished 
land. 
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But each <r raiyat ” or cultivator, none the less, regarded himself 
as permanently entitled to the land he cleared, subject to the pay- 
ment of the Raja's share. Should he leave the village, he lost his land. 

A new-comer taking up land with the gdontiya's permission 
got just the same position as any older settler. 

It is remarkable that in these villages the custom of redistri- 
buting land was in force, and still remains so. It is not merely that 
certain holdings, or plots, are made to change hands periodically ; 
but in order to secure an equality, the whole of the land is classified, 
and each cultivator gets a little soil of each kind from the best to 
the worst, and these little lots, making up a holding, are periodically 
redistributed 6 . Supposing a raiyat is entitled to a twelfth of the 
land, he gets his twelfth, not in one plot, but in twelve pieces con- 
sisting each of one-twelfth of each particular class of soil into which 
custom has divided the area. 

Under the British settlement the gdontiya is declared proprie- 
tor, but his proprietorship is limited. In the first place he is 
absolute owner of his own bhogra land, and is responsible for the 
revenue on the entire village. 

In order to remunerate him for this responsibility, he is allowed 
to have so much of his bhogra land revenue-free as equals a fourth 
of the entire assessment ; for the rest he pays revenue. 

But his bhogra is his absolute property, and any tenants he 
employs to cultivate it are merely tenants-at-will. 

Hfe is also allowed to locate new cultivators on the waste (which 
is allotted as elsewhere to the village area) or on lands which may 
be relinquished ; he is allowed to charge rent on these, which rent 

6 The same practice continues in other districts of the Chhatisgarh Division (see 
Raipur Settlement Report, sections 170-72). 

As long as the landholders are recognised (as in Sambalpur) as practically pro- 
prietors of their holdings, the practice, though highly inconvenient, gives rise to 
no legal question. Bnt in the other districts where it survives, the malguz&ri tenure 
is in full force and the “ raiyats ” are now tenants or perhaps malik-maqbnzvs. Here, 
then, a question arises— could those tenants who shifted their holdings acquire an 
occupancy right under Act X P The matter will be provided for in the new Tenancy 
Law, but at present there is no legal solution for the question. 
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must not exceed the revenue-rate paid by other raiyats. In other 
words, these new-comers are assessed to revenue like the rest, only 
the revenue payment goes to the gaontiyfi proprietor as his rent, 
not to the treasury. 

The raiyats are not, at present, allowed to alienate their holdings. 
The state of the country is not such as to require this power, and if 
alienation were allowed, the gaontiyas would immediately take the 
land, buying it really for nothing, but nominally in payment of some 
old and forgotten debts 

In the Bilaspur district, which is in this neighbourhood, the gaon- 
tiyas were apparently made malguzari proprietors of their village, 
leaving the raiyats to secure their “ occupancy rights ” under the 
Tenant Law 7 . 

§ 7 . — Tenures from grant of the Sovereign Power.* 

Such are the ordinary proprietary tenures in villages as deter- 
mined by our settlements. Next I have to speak of the special 
proprietary titles arising from royal (service and other) grants. 

In some parts of the country, especially in the hill tracts, are 
chiefs of Gond or Rajput origin, who are recognised as owners of their 
estates ; and these are now spoken of as zamindari estates , almost in 
the Bengal sense. These are in fact either minor and subordinate 
chiefs* estates, surviving from the old days, or are estates derived, 
as I have previously described, from the division of some greater 
R6j ; or they are estates acquired by some grantee or local magnate 
who has risen to a position superior to that of the ordinary land- 
holder. 

There are also here, as elsewhere, a few “ jagir ” estates granted 
originally on condition of military service. Other grants called 
taluqddri (or locally tahatdan) are sometimes found. 

• The giontiyds themselves were very anxious that the villagers should not have 
the right of transfer, partly, no doubt, from the fear of losing dignity,~since the 
new-comer might not bo as subservient to them ns the former one ; partly also from 
the long-descended desire to keep cultivators lest the land should go out of cultiva- 
tion aud thus the revenue for which they are responsible be endangered. 

7 See Bilaspur Settlement Report, section 317. 
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There are also State grants called “mukta ” or ubari, which 
gave the estates at a fixed quit-rent or assessment. 

Lastly, there are revenue-free grantees, also recognised as pro- 
prietors, called “ mu'afidars ” or t€ mukasadars 8 ,” or sometimes 
“ infimdars.” 

It did not follow that all these were originally, or in their 
nature, grants of the pr^rietary title ; but the grantees readily 
acquired the superior right. Some of these grants were made 
where there was waste to be cleared, or old cultivation to be resusci- 
tated, so that their proprietary character is not far to seek. 

I will now proceed to offer some remarks illustrative of these 
tenures as they appear in different districts. 

§ 8. — Zaminclans . 

The zamfnddrl is a large and often semi-independent tenure 
formed in certain districts 9 ; it is always held by one proprietor 10 . 
The owner has the right to all waste and forest in his grant, but is 
required (or may be required) to observe Government rules in re- 
spect of its management l . In Chanda the zamhuMri is indivisible 
and untransferable save to the nearest male heir, and is tenable 
during loyalty and good conduct. It descends by primogeniture, and 
members of the fajnily get only a maintenance. The lord also gets 
the Abkari (excise duty) and Pandri (or house tax) in his estates 2 . 

In some estates the zamfndar or chief appoints a patwan and a 
representative patel for each village. 

In the Bilaspur district these zamindaris may also # be found, 
and the Settlement Report 3 notices the dislike of the families to 
division or separation of shares. 

8 This is a term used in the Ndgpur province ; districts of Nagpur, Chdudn, &c. 

9 As Raipur, Hdlaghat, Chdndn, &c. 

10 In the Ahiri zamfnddri (Chanda district) there are two “sub.znmtodars” 
created by the present owner. In Chanda the quit.rent is called takoli (Chdnda. 
Settlement Report, section 859). 

1 See Settlement Report, section 824, where the rules are given in detail. 

9 Raipur Settlement Report, section 246. 

9 Settlement Report, section 311. 
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§ 9. — Jdgira. 

The j6gfr tenure, which is practically only another name for 
zamfndari, exists chiefly in Chhindwdra *. I find no mention of it 
(except incidentally and apparently as synonymous with taluqd&r) 
in the other reports. m 

The jdgir was originally a grant of the revenue of a village or 
group of villages, either on condition of burnishing a military force 
or of service by keeping open the passes on the hill routes. But 
now such a title does not differ from the zamfndari. Originally 
also it was a life grant only, but became hereditary in many cases, 
because of a feeling that it was beneath the dignity of the Govern- 
ment to resume it. The succession to the jagfr, as to the zamindarf, 
goes to the eldest son, who is called “ gaddi-ka-malik.” Younger 
brothers get a maintenance allowance, or probably a rent-free grant 
of land in lieu thereof. 

§ 10. — Taluqcldrh . 

Of lesser rank, but somewhat similar, was the taluqdar. The 
dignity varied with the size of the estate. The whole estate was 
assessed with a fixed quit-rent B . Sometimes the taluqdar collected 
the whole revenue and paid it into the treasury, getting back a 
fixed allowance. 

Many taluqs were granted like jagirs for cervice, but on a 
favourable quit-rent assessment. If the taluqd&r was allowed to 
collect the revenue himself, paying his fixed quota into the treasury, 
he naturally got a more prominent position, and proprietor-like 
hold over fhe villages, than where the Government settled with 
the villages, and merely paid him his allowance In most cases, 
however, the taluqdar granted leases, disposed of the waste, and 
acted as landlord 7 . Wherever fhe taluqdars have maintained 

4 Cbhindwara Settlement Report, Chapter XI, section 499, Ac, 

5 Jabalpur Settlement Report, section 98. 

• See Narsinghpur Settlement Report, Chapter IX, section 158, Ac, 

7 See the account of the Hushang&bad taluqa estates, page 166, sections 22-85. 
In Upper Goddvari (Sironcha sub-division of Ch&nda) a sort of taluqdar called 
“ sirdesh-mukh ” is found; the sub-proprietors under him are ealled "dorwa” (Settle- 
ment Report). 
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the superior position, they have been recognised at our settlements ; 
but there has been some variety in treatment, and chiefly in 
respect to the recognition of sub-proprietary rights and the admis- 
sion of the landholders to settlement or to sub-settlement. The 
following conditions now appear 

(1) Small taluqa estates, when the holder is settled with as the 

proprietor, and, except perhaps that his assessment leaves 
a somewhat larger margin of profit than to an ordinary 
malguzar, there is little else but the complimentary title 8 
to distinguish his tenure. 

(2) Larger estates where the taluqdar is recognised as the 

superior proprietor, but where there are persons on 9 the 
estate whose claims to recognition resulted in their being 
recorded as sub -proprietors admitted to a sub-settlement. 

(3) Cases where the position of the taluqdar had originally been 

of the inferior grade, or by lapse of time and circumstances 
had become so weakened, that the landholders were settled 
with direct, as proprietors. In such cases, the settlement- 
holders pay the whole revenue into the treasury, a fixed 
stipend or “ malikana ” being paid from the treasury to 
the nominal taluqdar. 

The Marathas had a form of taluqddri tenure called tahatdari, 
and this is found* chiefly in the Clihatisgarh districts. The term 
especially applies to a grant where there was perhaps a small settle- 
ment in the midst of a large uncleared tract : the grantee had to 
locate cultivators, make advances, and exert himself to bring as 
much of the grant under cultivation as possible ; he paid a quit- 
assessment only } his grant was for a term of years only, and it might 
be renewed 10 , but was by no means always so 1 . In some cases 

8 See Mandia Settlement Report, § 201. 

9 See these classes described in the section on subordinate tenures further on. 

10 See Bil&spur Settlement Report, § 313. There a contrast is drawn between the 
tnhutd6r and taluqddr ; the chief difference was that one had a grant of lands un- 
cleared or nearly so, and the latter of villages already cultivated. Of course when 
the grantee had spent money on the ostatc, his claim was stronger ; but in principle 
the Settlement Officers dealt with both classes in the same way. 

1 R&ipur Settlement Report, § 242. 
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therefore, the grantee's position as proprietor would be very strong. 
This is, however, not always the case. In four “ tahat” parganas 
of Raipur it appeared that sub-leases had been granted, and that 
the expense of improvement had fallen on the sub-lessees. Then 
the tahatdar was treated just as before described ; he was allowed 
the superior right over some villages, but none at all over others ; 
but received a cash malikana 1 2 . 

§ 1 1 . — Ubari grants . 

Of the other titles derived from grants by the ruling power, the 
most prominent is the €t ubari 99 of the Sagar and Narbada dis- 
tricts, closely analogous to that called in the Nagpur province 
“ mukta." It is comparatively rare. It was a grant of an estate 
for life, to be held at a quit-rent — usually one-half the ordinary 
revenue. An immense deal of correspondence has taken place 
about these tenures, and it was proposed to make no enquiries 
about the rights of sub-proprietors in them ; but this was not in 
the end maintained 3 . 

It was found in this tenure (as in any others where there 
was a superior owner) that the “ ubaridar " might have lived away 
from the estate and merely drawn the cash-rent as a sort of pen- 
sion from it ; or he might have some connection with it, directly 
granting leases to middlemen and making his own conditions ; or 
he might have closely managed the whole estate, improved it, 
and spent money on it. It was finally decided that all rights 
might be examined, and subordinate rights recorded where it was 
equitable to do so. 

The larger “ ubari ” estates were, in the matter of rights to the 
adjoining waste, treated like zamindaris and were allowed “ manorial 
perquisites" (whatever that may include) in forests and wastes be- 
longing to the estate 4 . Excess waste was not cut off from the 

1 S^c the enquiry described in Settlement Report, §§ 244-45. 

3 The Settlement dodo contains numerous papers on the subject. See especially 

Circular B., facing the 2nd Appendix, § 22. 

4 See page 3 of the abstract to the Settlement Code, clause 4. 
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zamfndari, taluqdari, or larger ubari estates as it was in ordinary 
villages. But the smaller ub&ri tenures were treated in this respect 
as ordinary villages or malguzari estates. 

§ 12.— Other grants. 

Besides these, there are the revenue-free grants which sometimes 
cover a whole village, and sometimes are merely small “ mams/' or 
grants of plots of revenue-free land made on charitable, religious, or 
petty service considerations. These are the " mu'afidarsV ' or as they 
are called in some parts t€ mukasadars*, } \ holdings. 

There was a good deal of correspondence about them. They 
always involved the proprietary right B . They were all to be in. 
vestigated, and their validity determined, before the settlements 
closed. A number of them of course were found to be invalid or 
had lapsed, and it had to be determined what should be maintained, 
and for what period ; whether in perpetuity, for life, or for the 
term of settlement. It is not necessary here to go into detail on 
this subject, as all such cases have now been settled 

A curious tenure of the Marathas is noticeable in the Chanda 
Report, and called “ takam.” It was a grant made to a person 
who would dig or embank a tank, and was of as much land (waste) 
as the tank would water ; the rate paid for the grant was small, 
and called “ munds v ara,” but (in theory) it was enhanceable. 

A fine or fee was usually paid for the grant, and so with mukta 
grants 7 . 

§ 13.1-r Inferior proprietary rights : sub -proprietors. 

The reader will readily understand how in the Central Provinces 
the determination of the variously originating proprietary claims 
necessarily gave rise to numerous cases of double tenure — an upper 
and an under proprietary right. 

5 See Chdnda Settlement Report, § 276.* 

« When lands were granted iu Chanda on a ** mukdsaj” tenure, if it was a whole 
village, it was called mukdsa, if a part it was called “ vritti,” which is the Sanskrit 
form of “hirt,* 1 a term we are already familiar with. (Settlement Report, § 360.) 

7 Settlement Report, § 363. Perhaps the word should b e c /‘ takara.” 
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In all zamfndari and taiuqdari estates this is matter of course ; 
but in the villages in* which the malguz&n tenure was recognised 
or conferred, there were also many questions as to the position of 
the village landholder under the malguzar. In some cases there 
might be room for doubt as to who should be recognised as the 
superior. In the Central Provinces therefore, perhaps, more than 
anywhere else, the settlement system necessitated an extensive 
enquiry into, and record of, secondary rights 8 . This was attended 
to with the usual difficulty of classifying or defining such rights. 

I have already given an indication in my general review of 
Indian settlements, that there are two different forms in which a 
double rank of ownership right appears. 

In one of these the superior proprietor receives rent for the 
whole estate, but under him the entire village is regarded as " in- 
ferior proprietor.” Tims in a zamfndari or jagir estate there may 
be whole villages under the chief, with their original headman or 
patel, and their cultivators, who perhaps had been there from the 
day the ground was cleared. 

The same thing might occur in the malguzSrf tenure, the now 
recognised proprietor having indeed a superior position, but not such 
as to have obliterated the village rights, which now appear as sub 

8 See specially clauses 12-17 of the Sugar ’Rules (Government No. 173A. V dated 
30th November 1853). The Settlement Officers were “ to recognise fixed rights or 
claims and interests in whatever form they may have already grown up, and to avoid 
any interference with them by any speculative acts or views of the officers of Gov- 
ernment.” This was probably said with special reference to the maintenance of the 
proprietary communities where they survived, which would give a kind of tenure not 
uniform with cases where a sole proprietor was found. The officers were to take 
rights as they found them, and not be too desirous of moulding them all on one 
model. These orders can scarcely now be read without a smile, whon we reflect that 
notwithstanding the largest allowance for cases whore (as above explained) the patel or 
malguz£r had in fact acquired what we could not help calling a proprietary position, 
still there were many places (i e.g ., Nimar) where the recognition of such a position was 
an act of almost pure creation. Aud the creation was, pace the orders, solely the 
result of “ speculative views,” — of a system which laid down that in no case would 
Government deal direct with the individual occupants of land. Had a purely natural 
plan been followed, of recognising rights as they were, there must have been many 
cases where the settlement would have been raiyatwdrf j and it is little wonder that 
many advocated such a system for the province generally. 
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or inferior proprietary rights in the village. In these cases there 
is, as already noted, always a sub-settlement made with the in- 
ferior proprietor. 


§ 14.— The Malik-maqbuza. 

But in other cases there may be no general inferior proprietary 
interest over the estate, but an individual here and there may have 
preserved sufficient vestiges of his ancient rights to make him entitled 
to consideration, and this is given in practice by calling him fc pro- 
prietor of his holding ” or “ m&lik-maqbtf za.” Such an individual is 
not an “ inferior proprietor , ” in the sense in which that term is 
used in the Revenue Act of 1881, and his right to a sub-settlement 
is not absolute, but is optional with the Settlement Officer, accord., 
ing as he sees some advantage in granting it. 

Such persons are commonly represented in villages by the old 
hereditary occupant, the “ jfinadar,” or kadim-kaslit kar, or whatever 
else he may locally have been called ; or by an ousted or former 
malguz&r, patel, &c., or by a descendant of such person who is still 
in possession of some lands. 

§ 15 .—Difficulty of distinguishing inferior proprietary from 
tenant-right . 

So far this seems simple and intelligible ; but then there comes 
the usual difficulty of drawing a line between tenures or interests in 
the land which are in such a condition of actual survival that they 
can be assigned an “ inferior proprietary n position, giving a quasi- 
proprietary right in individual plots of land, and those interests which 
have now faded out, or appear so vaguely and with so much uncer- 
tainty, that it is difficult to say what they now are 3 though it is 
easy to speculate as to what they once were . 

Usually the plan was to give practical recognition to them by 
declaring an occupancy tenant-right ; but it is not to be wondered at 
that the line of distinction between the class which obtained an 
inferior proprietary right and that which only acquired a tenant or 
occupancy-right, should not be very uniformly drawn. 
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As these questions were actually determined at settlement, and 
the rights of such people have been recorded one way or the other, 
it is now of no practical importance to go into the detailed orders 
which guided, or were intended to guide, the enquiry ; it is enough 
the principle adopted should be understood. 

Where such rights were very strong, they would, indeed, be 
recorded as actually proprietary, though in the second grade; for 
the Government had in its settlement instructions of 1853 clearly 
ordered that such cases of strong natural right should be provided 
for by making the person entitled thereto a proprietor of his hold- 
ing or “ malik-maqbuza.” The gist of the orders was, that where 
the old revenue-farmer or patel had been recognised as owner , and it 
was felt that this was (or might be) rather an artificial creation of 
ownership 9 , then all such landholders as had real claims to consi- 
deration should be recorded as proprietors of their holdings, though 
in the second grade ; their rights were to be transferable, and 
they should be entitled to share in the waste, and, indeed, to 
have the rights of a proprietor, subject to the payment of a 
certain rent to the superior. 

These orders seem to have been very generally understood and 
acted upon, as regards some classes of occupants ; but there were 
others to whom the same orders might have been applied, but who 
somehow or other were put down as tenants, although they were 
clearly entitled to protection by reason of their having got their 
lands by inheritance, or had cultivated them before the person 
newly recognised as owner gained his connection with the village. 
Meanwhile Act X had been extended to the provinces 10 . Some of the 
persons in question were treated as " mdlik-maqbuza ” under the 
original orders, while others were only recorded as “ occupancy 
tenants ” under the Act. 

9 See No. II in the Settlement Code, section 17 ; the exact phrase (which im- 
plies what I have above stated) is: “where tho proprietary right and the title to 
engage with Government are conferred on a party who, having .... a fixed claim 
or usage of management and collection in a village, has yet hold connection rather 
from a hereditary tenure of service than from any exclusive right of ownership , M &c. 

10 It is still in force and will remain so until the Tenancy Law passes. The 
Tenancy Law will, however, practically secure all rights declared at settlement. 
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§ 16 . — Principles on which rights were declared. 

It must be remembered that the Rent and Tenancy Act (X of 
1859) was extended to the Central Provinces. This Act, as we al- 
ready know, does not make any reference to the facts or circum- 
stances of a tenancy as affording the ground for protecting the 
tenant by giving an occupancy-right : it simply says that every 
tenant who has held for twelve years cannot be ejected, except on 
certain conditions proved in Court, and that he can only have his 
rent enhanced in a similar way. Any tenant, therefore, put on the 
register as a “ legal occupancy-right tenant ” would have nothing 
recorded of him, beyond the fact of twelve years* occupancy, any 
special history or feature of his holding beiug, legally speaking, sur- 
plusage. Should, then, the Act be repealed or modified (as was 
then expected), such tenants would lose their protection against 
ejection and enhancement. 

But many such tenants- would in reality be able to rest their 
claims on much stronger grounds than a mere twelve years* posses- 
sion, and such cases consequently deserved recognition in a way 
which would not be dependent on the chances of Act X being 
maintained or repealed. Accordingly, in 1863, the Settlement 
Commissioner by circular called attention to this difficulty, and' 
wished to draw attention to the real difference between a person 
entitled to be called “ proprietor of bis holding ” and one who 
.would be merely an occupancy tenant, dependent solely on the Act. 

The following classes of claimants had, I gather from the 
Reports, been pretty uniformly recoguised as t€ inalik-maqbuza,” 
as intended by the original orders : — . 

Village headmen and others who had founded villages, cleared waste, &c\, 
but had now sunk into an inferior position. 

. Thekadars or lessees of villages created by the superior, whose connection 
with the estate was so close and permanent as tu demand recognition \ 

1 The position of lessees might vary from that of a mere contractor who had 
undertaken to realise the proprietor's rents to that of one who hud advanced money, 
improved the estate, and clusely # managcd its affairs. See Settlement Code, No. 
LXXIX. 
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Cadets of families who had boon assigned separate lands for maintenance 2 3 4 . 

Cadets and members of inalguzar’s family divided off and holding land 
rent-free or at quit-rent in lieu of a general share 3 . 

Former malguzars, &e„ who had been ousted/ but had retained the lands of 
their old “ watan” or some “haq ” in recognition of their former character. 

Holders of resumed revenue-free grants. 

But, then, besides these, it was the intention of the settlement 
orders to acknowledge also as malik-maqbuza, cultivators of long 
standing who were to be protected, “ on the ground of their con- 
tinued occupancy ; " these were, in fact, cultivators who had held 
the power of transferring their holdings, who had spent more than 
ordinary capital on the land, and who had pci haps held long before 
the present owner came into connection with the village. But 
this class had not always been attended to, it would seem, and 
some of such old cultivators bad pimply been put down as “ occu- 
pancy tenants." The circular of 1803, above alluded to, was 
designed to rectify this. The Government of India was re- 
ferred to, and the result was that the order well known as “ Cir- 
cular G (18G5) " 4 was issued; this solved the difficulty by ruling 
that tenants in six classes should be protected specially by being 
called “ unconditional B ," i.e, } not liable to be ejected, even if Act 
X were repealed or modified. The protection was to be effected by 
entering clauses in every “ wajib-ul-'arz" (or paper notifying the 
customs of the village and its administration) agreeing on the 
part of the proprietors to the absolute right of such tenants. The. 
clauses declared the rents fixed for term of settlement, the tenure 
heritable and transferable (subject to paying a “ relief "of one 
year's rent to the superior or owner). 


2 See Narsinghpur Settlement Report. Iu some estates tbero was a strong 
repugnance to recording the lands as divided, or the members of tho family as 
separate sub -proprietors ; this from motives of maintaining tho fumily dignity. See 
Hoshaugabad Scttlcrntmt Report, page 163, sectiou 39. 

3 Hoshaugabad Settlement Report, page 168, section 52. 

4 Printed in Settlement Code ^Supplement), and also in Nicholls* Digest, Vol. 
II, jingo 430. 

Also spoken of as “Circular G tenants, ”*nnd “ mutlaq” or absolute, also 
“ mustaqill maurusi ” or unconditional ly, fixed hereditary tenants. 
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The six classes may be summarised as follows 

(1) Occupants whose tenancy was hereditary ex origine 

(2) Who had expended an unusual amount of capital on their lands. 

(3) Who were relations of tho prcsont or former proprietors, and whose 

tenure may be considered as to some extent a substitute for a share 

in tho proprietary right of the family. 

(4) Tenants of new villages who had held ever since foundation or reclama- 

tion from jungle. 

(5) Tenants who were holding before the present owner acquired his position. 

(6) Tenants whose holdings had descended by inheritance, provided they 

had held for twenty years at least. 

Practically, therefore, these persons were in as good a position 
as that of the “malik-maqbuza” originally intended for them. 

All others who had claims based merely on possession for a 
term of years were to be occupancy tenants under Act X. 

The results were very various in the different districts. 

Miv Elliott states that in Hoshangabad, while he recognised 
many of the classes which *1 have referred to as allowed on all 
hands to be sub-proprietors, no rights of the “ Circular G ” class 
were either claimed or allowed °. 

In Wardha nearly 15,000 7 persons were admitted as proprietors 
of holdings, on the ground of tlicir being representatives (calling 
themselves “ muqaddam”) of old “ proprietary ” families 8 . 


§ 17 . — Controversy about the tenant-right . 

The circular of 1863, however, placed one restriction on the re- 
cognition of the rights which it called attention to. It proposed 
that the persons who were entitled to consideration on grounds 
independent of mere length of possession, should themselves take 
the burden of proving the circumstances that warranted their 
claim. 

6 Hoshangabdd Settlement Report, page 169, § 53. 

7 There is a misprint in the Report of 149,202, probably for 14,902. 

8 Settlement Report, § 203. For the way in which sub-proprietary claims were 
dealt with in other districts, see Settlement Reports of Nrfgpur, §§ 19-21 ; Chanda, 
§ 869; Bhanddra, § 203. 
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To this restriction Mr. Campbell, then Chief Commissioner (in 
1868), took exception. He urged that the original orders of settle- 
ment of 1853, directing the careful record of all subordinate rights, 
laid no such burden of proof on the claimant. The right to the 
general ownership or superior title in the village was " conferred 
on certain persons, and therefore it was not right to put the 
original occupants to any proof ; rather they were to be recognised 
as matter of course, and if the newly created superior did not like 
it, he was to show that there was no ground for so recognising 
them. Mr. Campbell contended that as the Central Provinces 
lay midway between the North-Western Provinces and Bombay* 
so the settlement was meant to be midway between the absolute 
proprietary settlement of the North and the raiyatwari settlement 
of Bombay. This, it must be confessed, is rather a neat and 
taking phrase than one which accurately expresses the facts. The 
North-West Government had no idea of modifying their system, 
but they knew that in many cases the making of a patel or m&l- 
guzar into a proprietor would be an artificial proceeding, and so 
they felt it necessary to be sure that existing natural rights were 
not overridden in the process; but that involved no modification of 
the system, and was certainly a well -recognised part of the Regu- 
lation VII procedure. 

Mr. Campbell's main position was that the mdlguzar was intend- 
ed to prove his strong title, not the ryot to prove his ; but surely* 
though this is true, it does not follow that it was right to accept 
all raiyats as sub-proprietors where the mdlguzar's title was weak 
or artificial, and ignore it where it was otherwise. The malguzar's 
title may have been very strong : still if the rait/at claimed that he 
had been antecedent to him, that he had spent capital in excess of 
what a mere tenant would be likely to do, though it would be only 
fair to recognise the tenant's claim, it would be equally fair to 
require him to prove it. 

At the time, however, notwithstanding the existence of the 
Circular G, and that the circular of 1863 had been in force for 
several years, the latter was cancelled. Then there was a long cor- 
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rcspondcnce ; the Settlement Commissioner justified his circular in 
an able note, the opinions of other experienced officers were called 
for, and the final orders of the Government of India, though they 
did not restore the circular of 1803, thought that the case was 
sufficiently met by recording rights (other than those already 
admitted as €t malik-maqbuza ”) under Circular G. So that practi- 
cally the result has been to provide for all subordinate rights 

(1) By declaring the person to be a “ inalik-njaqbuza ” (usually rendered 

“ proprietor of his holding ” (i.e., not a mere privileged tenant). 
His right is heritable and transferable. 

(2) By declaring an “ unconditional tenancy right ” protected by clauses in 

the wajib-ul-’arz, under Circular G, which gives almost the same 
rights as the Erst, only that it does not carry a share in the profits 
of waste,’ and makes the right of transfer subject to a relief or cash 
payment (see page 88). 

(3) By recording an ordinary tenant-right of occupancy under Act X of 

1859. 


§ 18 . — The new Tenancy Bill . 

The new Tenant Law for the Central Provinces, which still. re- 
mains in the form of a Bill in Council, will, provide for the tenant- 
rights which have thus arisen. 

- It recognises the “ absolutely occupancy tenants ” of the set- 
tlement, and it maintains generally the twelve years’ rule, so that 
the ordinary occupancy tenants of the settlement will not be affect- 
ed, though Act X will be itself repealed. 

The twelve years’ tule is to be subject to the usual exceptions. 
Occupancy rights cannot grow up in land which is held on a lease 
providing that the tenant shall quit the land on the expiry of a 
given term, or agreeing that occupancy rights shall not be claimed. 
The right does not grow up on a proprietor’s sir land. 

It is also provided that tenant-rights may grow up on land which 
is exchanged; that is, a practical holding of a giveii area, although 
village custom prescribes that holding may be now here, now there, 
as to its actual locality, shall give the occupancy right. 

To suit the peculiar circumstances of the tenants in Chanda and 
Nimfir, who really appear to be tlie old land cultivators, long over- 
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ridden by incoming families who have grown to be the pro- 
prietors, all tenants will have occupancy rights, except those culti- 
vating sir land of the proprietors, and holding lands which were 
recorded as waste at settlement, and are held under special settlement 
terms. For here it is obvious the tenants were evidently located by 
the proprietors to till the waste, and they have not the same equi- 
table and ancient claim which they have on the old cultivation. 
There are also special rules about the rent of such lands. 

In Sambalpur the right of the tenants, already alluded to, is 
protected by the fact that there is no power of ejectment, except 
one consequent on an order of Court passed when a decree for 
arrears of rent has remained unsatisfied for fifteen days. The rent 
is also to be that fixed at settlement ; and. agreements to pay more are 
void, except under an order consequent on some expenditure of the 
landlord which has improved the productive power of the land. 

In Sambalpur (as also in Chanda and Nimar) the occupancy right 
js fully heritable like any other property. In other districts, it 
only descends in the direct line, not to collaterals, unless they were 
co-sharers in the cultivation. 

The occupancy tenant-right is made transferable without the 
landlord's consent, but only to a person who by inheritance has 
become a co-sharer in the holding. 

In Ch&nda and Nimar, and in the case of all “ absolute 99 occu- 
pancy tenants, the right is transferable to any one who could succeed 
as an heir on the death of the tenant. 

I mentioned these features first, to show how the rights .deter- 
mined at the settlements will be recognised and provided for by the 
new law. 

But the whole law contains several novelties; and both in 
arrangement and detail it represents a great advance on the older 
rent laws of the other provinces. I have mentioned no sections 
by number, because in the process of final revision, even if no 
serious alteration is made, the numbers of sections are sure to be 
changed, and to give those of the Bill would only introduce con- 
fusion. It will be a profitable exercise to the student, when the Act 
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passes, to compare this account with the provisions that ultimately 
become law, and to note the points of difference. 


§ 19 . — Arrangement of Ike Bill . 

It may be convenient here to give a summary of the contents 
of the Bill. 

After a series of necessary definitions, occupying the first 
chapter, the Bill treats (in Cl lap ter II) of the relations between 
landlord and tenant generally. It lays down certain general rules 
as to the presumption which arises in regard to the amount of a 
tenant's rent in any rent suit, and fixes the beginning of the next 
agricultural year (1st June) as the date from which all changes 
shall commence, unless otherwise ordered in special cases. 

The Chief Commissioner is to fix dates for payment of rent by 
instalments, where no contract has been made. Provision is made for a 
tenant to deposit in Court the rent he thinks he ought to pay : penal- 
ties are provided for exactions by the landlord, and for refusal 
to grant receipts for rent. It is also provided that if Government 
remits or suspends payment of revenue owing to drought or famine, 
&c., the landlord may also be required, in bringing a suit for rent 
due, to abate a portion of the rent, on the tenant's" proving that 
the land is that uii which the damage or loss, which led to the 
revenue remission or suspension, occurred. It is provided that no 
rent whatever, whether contracted for or not, is to be less than the 
Government revenue. 

The next division of the chapter treats of the procedure for 
rent payment by estimation or division of crop ; and the next, of the 
landlord's lien on the crops for his rent. Distraint is not allowed, 
but a prior claim for one year's rent is given over all other claims 
and all other attachments of the crops. And to give the full benefit 
of this, a period called the “ landlord's fortnight " is fixed, and runs 
for fourteen days from the date of any rent-instalment falling due. 
So tha.t if any person attaches the crop, say, for a debt, during 
this period, he cannot proceed to sale till it has elapsed, and the 
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landlord has an opportunity of exercising his prior right to satisfac- 
tion from the crops 9 . 

The next division deals with the surrender and abandonment of 
holdings by tenants ; and the next with ejectment generally. Pro- 
vision is made for the tenant's interest in crops unreaped, and land 
prepared by his labour for sowing, at date of ejectment. Then 
follows a further division on improvements and compensation for 
them. All agreements by the tenant not to make improvements, or 
to be ejected if he makes them, and all entries in the former records 
of rights having the same effect against the provisions of the Act, 
are declared void. 

The next division of this chapter deals with cases where several 
persons are joint landlords. The chief provision is to prevent the 
tenant being harassed by having to pay fractions of rent to two or 
more persons. 

The last division deals with miscellaneous matters, such as the 
power of requiring written leases showing the terms of holding, 
the measurement of holdings, and the awarding of leases when 
the Government assessment is changed. 

These general rules being disposed of, the third chapter deals with 
the special features of holdings by tcnants-at-will, which it calls 
4t ordinary '' tenancies. The chief of these relate to notice of eject- 
ment and to certain remedies against ejectment which are avail- 
able, and. to rent, which may be fixed by the Revenue Court in certain 
cases only ; otherwise this is not a matter for interference. Chapter 
IV describes tenants for a fixed term, and Chapter V deals with 
tenants with a right of occupancy. Most of the provisions of this 
chapter have already been noticed. 

The last chapter (VI) is occupied with jurisdiction and pro- 
cedure. As usual, a number of subjects are made over to Revenue 
Courts, and the Civil Court's jurisdiction is excluded, 

• if the produce is liable to speedy decay it may be sold at once, but tbe 
proceeds are deposited for the same purpose. 
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CHAPTER III. 

LAND REVENUE BUSINESS AND OFFICIALS. 

Section I. — The Revenue Officials and tiieib, Duties. 

§ 1 . — Subjects of Revenue Administration . 

It will be readily understood that, apart from all other branches of 
duty, — registration of deeds, stamps, excise, &c., — the land-revenue 
affords the District Officers a large, if not the largest, part of their 
official occupation. In enumerating the branches of work that are 
included uuder the general head of “ Revenue-business,” I might 
begin with the charge of* the district treasury, for the treasury 
is the place of deposit for all revenue payments. The village col- 
lections are, as a rule, in the first instance, paid into the tahsil trea- 
sury, the latter transferring its receipts to that of the district. But 
treasury work is so specially connected with the rules of public 
account-keeping, that it forms a practically separate branch, and 
will not be further alluded to in this Manual. 

The remaining branches of duty may, however, be summarised 
as follows. First, the Revenue-officers have to supervise the col- 
lection of the revenue, and watch the effects of the assessment, 
using their power to compel payment when it is necessary, but 
discriminating carefully where real misfortune necessitates a 
suspension or even remission of demand. Next, they have to 
supervise the working of the local revenue machinery, especially 
the patwaris or village accountants and the headmen ; and in 
connection with these offices, claims are constantly coming up for 
hearing regarding appointment, dismissal, or on the occasion of a 
succession. Then there is the maintenance of the record of rights. 
Proprietors die and are succeeded by their heirs, or they sell and 
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mortgage their holdings ; these changes have to be registered, so 
as to keep the record of rights up to date. Applications have to 
be heard for the partition of joint estates. Lands affected by allu- 
vion or diluvion have to be settled. In some districts where 
revenue-free holdings abound, much work has to be done when such 
estates lapse, in determining at what sum they should be assessed 
and with whom they should be settled. In some cases boundary 
marks may be cblite rated and disputes arise, or orders are required 
for the restoration of the marks. When land is taken up for public 
purposes under the Land Acquisition Act, the Collector has the duty 
of managing the business, which, besides the awatd of compensation, 
may involve the reduction of the revenue-roll 1 . These are some of 
the chief heads o£ duty, apart from the more formally judicial work 
which as “ Revenue Courts,” hearing rent suits, and other applica- 
tions connected with tenants, the oflieers may have to perform, and 
which vary in different provinces according to the laws in force. 

It will therefore be necessary, in order to render our study of 
the system complete, to consider, not in detail, but in outline, what 
the grades of the Revenue-officers are, what their duties arc, and 
how the business of their offices is done. 

§ 2 . — May he contentious matters . 

It follows naturally from the nature of the business to be done 
(as above indicated) that many questions cannot be disposed of 
without hearing both sides. One party may apply to have some 
record made, some succession recognised, and so forth, and some one 
may have an objection or a counter-claim on his side ; a. reference 
to documents and a hearing of witnesses may be necessary, so that 

1 The Act itself lias nothing to do either with the system under width land- 
revenue administration is carried on, or with land tenures ; consequently 1 have placed 
my description of the Act, by preference, in the Manual of J urisprudence for Forest 
OJJioern. The only points of contact with revenue administration are (1) that when 
land is expropriated, of course the land-revenue charge ceases to bo paid by the former 
proprietors, and the revenue-roll is reduced accordingly ; (2) that the Collector, from 
his greater knowledge of land and its value, is appointed in the first instance to 
make an award or offer of compensation to the owners. 
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the proceeding becomes one analogous at any rate to a “ suit/’ 
and it is therefore necessary to provide for an appeal to rectify 
errors in such proceedings, and a procedure under which these 
officers shall be able to compel the attendance of witnesses and the 
production of the documents they require to inspect. These pro- 
ceedings are, many of them, only quasi-judicial, but many are also 
regularly contested law-suits. • Such, for example, is a rent case. 

1 am not here .alluding to the cases in which land suits are 
referred, or may be referred, during settlement to the Settlement 
Officers under the law of the Panjab, the Central Provinces, &c. In 
these cases the Settlement Officers are empowered as Civil Courts. 

But to dispose of the questions arising in the course of land- 
revenue administration the officers sit as “ Revenue Courts;” and 
in order to avoid confusion, as well as to secure the advantage of 
such matters being disposed of by persons specially cognisant of 
them, the Civil Courts have no jurisdiction where the Revenue- 
officer acts under the powers legally entrusted to him. 

The subjects which in ordinary land-revenue business are excluded 
from the notice of the Civil Courts, must be learned by a reference to 
the several Revenue Acts themselves 2 3 . Those which are so excluded 
in questions of tenancy or rent can be seen by a similar reference to 
the Tenancy or Rent Acts 3 . The different provincial arrangements 
regarding Revenue Courts are as follows : — 

In the North-Western Provinces, Chapters VII, VIII, and 
IX of the Revenue Act refer to the powers of Revenue Courts to 
appeals from their orders, and to procedure. The Rent Act also 
constitutes Revenue Courts to hear rent and tenancy cases 4 . 

• 

2 North-Western Provinces Act XIX of 1873, section 211. Oudli Act XVII of 
1876, section 219. Panjab Act XXXIII of 1871, section 65. Central Provinces Act 
XVIII of 1881, section 152. 

8 North-Western Provinces Act XII of 1881, sections 93-95. Oudh Act XIX of 
1868, section 83. Panjdb Act XXVIII of 1868, section 42. Central Provinces Act 
(not yet passed). 

4 Act XII of 1881, sections 93-95; and Civil Courts hero also have no jurisdic. 
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In the Panjab the Revenue Act leaves the procedure of Courts 
and appeals to be regulated by rules made under section 66. When 
the Settlement Officer is given jurisdiction to hear land cases, it 
is, as I said, as a Civil Court 5 6 . Under the Tenancy Act, all rent 
suits and claims to tenant-right are heard in the Civil Courts ®. 

In Oudh the Act contains provisions about procedure and 
appeals 7 . The Rent Act constitutes “ Revenue Courts 8 ” hearing 
rent and tenancy cases, as in the North-Western Provinces. 

The Central Provinces Act does not speak of “ Revenue 
Courts ” by that name, but it specifies the powers of the different 
Revenue-officers, and regulates appeals 9 . 

The Tenant Bill will provide (as in the Panjab) that Civil 
Courts are to hear suits arising between landlord and tenant; but 
certain miscellaneous matters connected with rents, division of pro- 
duce, measurement of holdings, &c., are to be disposed of only by 
revenue officers. For the hearing of suits in which the Civil 
Court's jurisdiction is maintained, the Judge of first instance must 
be a Revenue-officer. 

I will now proceed to describe (separately for each province) 
the grades of Revenue-officers. 

§ 3. — Grades of Officers . 

North-Western Provinces.— The general supervision and final 
appellate power in revenue cases is vested in a Board of Revenue 
consisting of one Senior and one Junior Member, with a Secretary 
and Junior Secretary. The Members divide the territorial jurisdic- 
tion and the subjects which come under* their notice, according to 
rules of practice sanctioned by the Local Government 10 . 

5 Act XVII of 1877, section 49. . 

• Act XXVIII of 18f>8, section 42. 

7 Act XVII of 1876, Chap. X, and rules under section 220. 

8 Act XIX of 1868, section 84, Ac. 

9 Act XVIII of 1881, sections 16-26, and rules under scctiou 19. 

w Act XIX of 1873, section 4, &c. 
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Each division (or group of three or more districts) has a Commis- 
stiner, and each district a Collector with Assistants of the 1st and 2nd 
class. The ultimate revenue sub-divisions of a district are called 
tahsils , a modern institution which has replaced the pargana of 
Mughal times. In these provinces, however, the pargana limits are 
perfectly well known and are constantly made use of : a talisfl may 
contain several parganas a . 

An Assistant Collector of the 1st class may be put in charge 
of a sub-division, or more than one sub-division, and there he exer- 
cises a variety of powers 1 2 in subordination to the Collector.. 

Under section 17 of Regulation IX of 1833, officers called Deputy 
Collectors were appointed, and are so still 3 . They are practically 
1st class Assistant Collectors, and receive powers under the Re- 
venue Act in that grade. Being uncovenanted officers, this title 
distinguishes them. 

Second class Assistants can only investigate and report on cases 
on which orders are passed by officers of higher rank : but they 
may be employed on other revenue business, such as maintaining 
the records, which do not involve decisions on contentious matters. 

The officer directly in charge of a talisil, subordinate to tho 
Collector and to the Assistant (if there is one in charge) , is the 
Tahsildar. 

The above grades of officers are alone vested with any powers as 
Revenue Courts 4 , but there is an important subordinate agency 
to be alluded to. 

’Under the tahsildar are qanungos, whose chief duty is the 
supervision and reduction of the statistics furnished by the 

1 A further sub-division called a “ tappa ” is often mentioned in Reports. Some- 
times the term denotes a group of villages in which one is the principal giving its 
name to the tappa, the others being hamlets or outliers. 

a Defined in section 235 of Act XIX of 1873. 

a Sections 2-15 and 19 of the Regulation are repealed, tho rest is in force. 
(See Legislative Department edition, North-West Provinces Code, pages 101*2.) 

4 t. 0 ., power to pass orders or investigate cases under the Revenue Act or to 
hear rent suits. Settlement and Assistant Settlement Officers have certain powers 
under the Act during the progress of a settlement. • 
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patwaris, on whose inspection of the villages, and initial record 
of transfers of interests, of payments of rents and revenue, find 
other matters, almost the whole working of the district revenue 
administration depends. 


§ 4. — Grades of Officers . 

Oudh. — Here the chief controlling authority in revenue matters 
is the Chief Commissioner B . Under him are. the Commissioners of 
Divisions (a division being a group of three districts) : each 
district has a Deputy Commissioner (Oudh being a Non- Regulation 
Province ) 0 ; and there are Assistant Commissioners of the 1st and 
2nd class. 

An Assistant of the 1st class may be put in charge of one or 
more sub-divisions of a district, and exercises powers defined in 
the Act 5 6 7 under the control of the Deputy Commissioner. When 
in 6uch charge, he may also be invested with all or any of the 
powers of a Deputy Commissioner, but in subordination to the 
Deputy Commissioner. Assistants of the 2nd class only investi- 
gate and report on cases 8 . 

Tahsild&rs are also appointed under the Act ; their duties may 
be defined and powers conferred by the Chief Commissioner 9 . 

These powers, it will be seen, are in all essential particulars 
identical with those exercised in the North-West Provinces. 

5 Act XVII of 1876, section 3. At one time there was a Financial Commis- 
sioner, as in the Panjdb. 

6 I may remind the reader who does not remember the preliminary chapters 
sufficiently, that this difference of title, coupled with the fact that the office com- 
bines civil, criminal, and revenue powers, aud that it may be held by a Military or 
an Uncovennnted officer, now constitutes the only practical distinction between the 
Non-Regulatiou and Regulation Provinces, at least os regards all Upper India and 
the Central Provinces. In Oudh even this distinction has passed away, since the 
Deputy and Assistant Commissioners do not exercise civil powers, for which work 
there are Judges, Subordinate Judges, nnd Munsifs. 

7 Act XVII of 1870, sections 178*79. 

8 Id. t section 180. 

9 Id , sections 13 and 22#. 
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The subordinate revenue agency consists of qanungos and 
patwdris, just as in the North-West Provinces. 

§ 5 . — Grades of Officers* 

The Fanjab. — The Financial Commissioner is the chief con- 
trolling authority, and there are Commissioners of Divisions, 
Deputy Commissioners of Districts, aided by Assistant Commis- 
sioners and Extra Assistant Commissioners. Tahsils or local sub- 
ordinate revenue charges arc held by tahsildars, as in the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudli. Nothing is, however, said in the 
Act about placing an Assistant in charge of a sub-division (as in 
the other provinces), but the Local Government has power to 
confer on any Assistant or Extra Assistant all or any of the powers 
of a Deputy Commissioner, and has power to make rules 10 to re- 
gulate proceedings and prescribe who is to do anything for which 
the Act makes provision. Under the rules, Assistants (usually the 
junior ones who have not yet passed their examination) have only 
“ ordinary 99 powers, — that is, they may prepare and report on cases, 
but can issue no orders. Assistants with “ special 99 powers (who 
have passed by the lower standard) can also pass orders as to ap- 
plying the milder forms of coercion to recover arrears of revenue, 
and in some cases of partition. Officers with full powers have more 
extended powers, lor which the Rules made under the Act must 
be referred to. 

In some districts in the Panjab, — e,g., Amritsar, Ambala, and 
Lahore, — there are divisions of districts in which an Assistant has 

10 Act XXXIII of 1871, section 2. The Act, it will be observed, only mentions in 
section 2 the Financial Commissioner, the Commissioner, the Deputy Commissioner, 
and the Tahsildars, because the Assistants afterwards mentioned have no powers and 
locus siandi as revenue officers till they are invested with the powers. The ruleg 
contemplate all Assistants having (according to their experience and having passed 
examination, &c.) “ordinary,” “ special , '* or “full” powers, and a full-power officer 
may be further invested with all the powers of a Deputy Commissioner. 

This institution docs not appear in the other provinces. The Chapter on Tenures 
has explained how it. came to pass that in the Central Provinces there may be a 
double proprietary intorest in an estate throughout. The superior is then repre- 
sented- by the lambardar, the inferior- by the sub-lambardar. 
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criminal and civil jurisdiction. In these sub-divisions he possesses, 
as an Assistant with full powers, the power of disposing of many 
revenue cases ; and he consequently docs dispose of a great de&l of 
the revenue business ; and he may be invested with the full revenue 
powers of a Deputy Commissioner under the Act ; he is therefore 
practically as much in charge of the division as an officer in the 
other provinces. 

It is often the practice in the Panjab to let an Assistant have 
charge of the current business of a tali si 1. According as he has 
special or full powers he will be able to dispose of cases or only to 
report and prepare them for the Deputy Commissioner’s orders. 
But -such an officer is not in charge in the sense of the North-West 
Provinces Act. 

The Tahsfldar is 1 the executive revenue authority in a tahsll or 
sub-division. I may here add that the pargana division is still 
known in the Panjab and often referred to in revenue records and 
official reports and maps ; but the tahsfl is the actual administrative 
unit of a sub-division. The system of qanungos and patwans is 
of course in full operation ; rules prescribing the duties of thes e 
officers are to be found in the rules made under the Act 2 3 4 . 


§ G. — Grades of Officers . 

The Central Provinces.— The Chief Commissioner is (subject 
to the control of the Governor General) the chief controlling re- 
venue authority s . 

Over divisions are the Commissioners, and over districts Deputy 
Commissioners, as in any other “ Non- Regulation” Province. 

The Act also recognises Assistant Commissioners (including 
Extra Assistants), Tahsildars and Naib ( i.e Deputy) Tahsilddrs*. 

1 ActXXXlllof 1871, section 2. Ndib or deputy tahsilddrs, who assist the 

tahsfldar and prepare cases for him, exist everywhere, but are not specifically men- 
tioned in the Act. 

3 Id., section 66. Revenue Rules, Chapter I, head “ Powers.*’ 

3 Act XVIII of 1881, section 5. 

4 Id., section 6, and Definition 1 in section 4. 
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Power is given in any talisi!*, district, or division to appoint an 
r< Additional” Commissioner, Deputy Commissioner, or Tahsildar, 
and to vest him with all or any of the powers of the office B . 

Noting is said about an Assistant being in charge of a sub- 
division ; but this can be arranged, because the Act allows 0 any 
Assistant to be invested with the powers of a Deputy Commissioner, 
as in the Panjab. 

The method in which the subordinate officers are to work is 
also specially stated 7 . The Deputy Commissioner is empowered 
either to refer individual cases to his Assistant or other subordinate 
for investigation and report (or for disposal if the officer lias been 
invested with the necessary powers), or direct that the- officer is to 
take up all cases, or certain kinds of cases, within a specified local 
area, either to report on or (if vested with power) to dispose of. 

The qanungo is not mentioned in the Act, but such officers 
exist on the tahsil establishment ; they have no powers and are 
only useful for purposes of record, supervision, and statistics. 


§ 7. — Resumti. 

It will thus be seen that in all the provinces there is a general 
similarity. 

At the head of each is a chief Revenue authority who deals 
only with* matters of final control, and in appeal, and has the power 
of inspection necessary to those duties. In the North-West* Pro- 
vinces this authority is the Board of Revenue. In the Pan jab it 
is the Financial Commissioner. Iri Oudh and the Central Provinces 
it is the Chief Commissioner. 

In all provinces, a group of districts, called a division , is presided 
over by the Commissioner, who is also a controlling and inspecting 
officer with appellate powers. 

In each district we see the Collector, or the Deputy Commis- 
sioner with his Assistants, and his native subordinates in each 


* Act XVIII of 1881, section 10. 

• Id., sections 11-15. 

7 Id., sections 15-16. 

2f 
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" tahsil,” (ultimate revenue sub-division o£ a district) . The 
authority rests with the Collector or Deputy Commissioner, unless 
wc are dealing with a sub-division where an Assistant is invested 
with these powers. The other Assistants according to their grade 
exercise certain more or less limited powers ; while the lowest grade 
Assistant and the Tahslldar usually only report on or prepare cases 
for the orders of the District Officer ; they also record certain facts, 
and exercise only a direct power of deciding or passing orders, 
when such powers arc specially given them by the Act or Rules in 
force in the province. 

§ 8 . — Local machinery for statistics and accounts . 

I must now proceed to notice the important machinery by 
which matters are brought up from 1 lie place where they occur to 
the authority at head-quarters. The same machinery also is the 
means not only of collecting statistics which will be wanted at any 
future settlement, but also of keeping up the revenue records of 
the time, both as regards the collection and realisation of the reve- 
nue and the maintenance of the records of rights. 

On the accuracy and the efficiency with which this duty is 1 
performed a great deal is dependent. Not only is the possibility of 
dispensing with lengthened operations at a revision of settlement 
dependent on it, but almost all our knowledge t>f the statistics of 
production, the advance of agriculture, and the prosperity of the 
district, is also bound up with it. 

The village headman and the village patwari are the prominent 
elements of the machinery, and it is important that their duty should 
be well understood. 

The supervision of these village officials is directly entrusted to 
the qanungo, who in fact is the link that connects them with the 
tahsfl, to which all their reports ' and records go in the first in- 
stance. * 

It is the talisildar, as the local representative of revenue autho- 
rity, who passes it on with his report and recommendation for the 
orders of the District Officer. 
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§ 9 . — The Tahstlddr . 

The tahsfldar is thus a most important functionary* On his 
intelligence, knowledge of the district, and experience, depend, to 
a great extent, the working of the whole system. 

It is not necessary that he should have large powers of deciding 
matters, but he generally reports on all cases, sending them* up 
for the orders of the district officials, His great dpty is to watch 
the progress of the revenue collections and the state of his tahsil, 
to supervise the qanungo, the patvvaris, and the headmen, and seo 
that none neglect their duty. 

He is usually empowered to enforce, of his own authority, the 
milder process of coercion when necessary to get in arrears of 
revenue. He is allowed also to make certain “ dakhil-kharij 
entries, i.e ., to record changes in the record of rights in some 
cases. In the Central Provinces this is done always under the 
orders of the District Officer. He also can order the repair and 
maintenance of boundary marks, and act in certain cases of parti- 
tion of estates, subject to sanction 8 . 

* 

§ 10 . — Duties of the Qanungo. 

The village revenue machinery which thus supplies the original 
data and facts for record, which sends in the ultimate revenue 
accounts, and so forth, must engage our attention in some detail. 
First I will take the Qanungo. 

§ 11 , — The Qdnungo in the North-West Provinces . 

In order to supervise the patwaris directly and see that they really' 
do their work and keep up their books accurately, a system of 
inspection is carried out through the qanungo, an officer deriving 

8 For the North-Western Provinces, see S. B. Cir. Dep. IX, page 161. At 
page 171 also will be found an account of an inspection book to be written up when 
a tahsil office is inspected. A glance at the bondings of inspection will at once show 
the variety of duties involved in a talisildarship. 

In Oudh tho tahsildar’s duty is described in the Circular 4 of 1878. 

In the Panjab the vules under tho Land Revenue Act explain the powers of 
tahsildlrs (head I, Powers), Part 11. 
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his title from the old Mughal system of revenue, but exercising 
functions in many respects, if not entirely, different from those of 
his historic predecessor. 

The patwfiri receives his blauk books from, and is constantly 
Supervised in the course of their being written up by, the qandngo 
appointed under the Revenue Act 9 . There are two or three of 
them to each tahsil, — one, generally the elder, is kept in the 
office as the “ Registrar qanungo ; ” the others are the active or 
" supervising q&nungos ; " over them all is an experienced sadr- 
•qftnungo 10 , who remains at the Collector's head-quarters. The 
office is by law hereditary, if a qualified heir can be found in 
the direct line of descent. A qiinungo's heir who is designed 
to succeed him, must be sent to school and must pass an ex- 
amination 1 . Various subordinate posts connected with revenue 
work are then available to him when he grows up, and in these 
he may gain experience till such time as he actually succeeds to the 
appointment. The "Registrar qdnungo'' pays the patwaris, 
keeps (at the tahsil) the u filed ” patwari's papers, keeps and issues 
the blank volumes of forms ; he ^Iso makes reports to the Revenue- 
officers when called on, and keeps up a series of registers which 
need not be detailed here. Some of them are, in fact, registers 
which give the totals of the patwari's books, so that on each 
register one line only has to be written annually/ being a transcript 
of the corresponding totals in the patwari's records. 

“ Supervising qanungos " are charged with constant super- 
vision and inspection of existing patwaris, with the instruction of 
the patwdris' heirs in their future duties, and with making local 
enquiries. They keep diaries showing their occupation 3 . 

The "sadr-qdndngo " remains at the district head-quarters 3 . 
He compiles statements "for the whole district from those of each 

9 Section 33. 

50 8. B. Cir. , Part III,— Rules for Qanung 06 . 

1 Id ., Chap II and Chap. IV, § 30. 

9 Id. f Part III, Chap. 15, pnge 35. 

3 ld. t Chap. XXII, page 47. 
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tubsfl staff. - He also makes a tour in the cold season, and sees 
how thejbahsil qanungos are working. 

§ 12. — The Qanungo in the Punjab. 

In this province the qaniingo’s duties will be found described 
in the same chapter of the Rules under the Revenue Act which 
details the duties of the patwari. They are not formally classified 
into supervising and “ registrar ” as in the North-Western Provinces, 
but are generally supervised by a (i sadr ” or “ district qanungo ” 
at the Deputy Commissioner’s head-quarters. 

The duties are succinctly described in the Rules 4 , which may 
here be quoted : — 

“ (1) To maintain registers of villago accountants and village headmen, and 
to report for orders all vacancies in these offices. 

“ (2) To maintain registers of assignments of land revenue, and to report 
all lapses of such assignments. 

“ (3) To maintain registers of mutations of proprietors, mortgagees, and 
other incumbrancers and tenants with right of occupancy, and to 
bring all changes to the notice of the tahslldar for orders. 

“ (4) To assist at all measurements of land by revenue-officers, all loca^ 
enquiries in the Revenue Department, and all audit of accounts of 
estates held under direct management. 

*' (5) To compile and produce, when required by any Court of Justice or 
any revenue-officer, information regarding articles of produce, rates 
of rent, a\d local rules and customs. 

“ (6) To superintend and control the patwaris, examine and countersign 
their diaries, ascertain that their records are correctly maintained, 
and all changes entered and reported, and test the annual village 
returns prepared in duplicate by them, retaining one of the copies 
until the papers of the following year are filed, and forwarding the 
other to the District Office after examination, and to discharge such 
other duties as may be assigned to them with the sanction of the 
Financial Commissioner. . 

“ (7) Ke shall visit the circles of the patwaris subordinate to him, in order to 
ascertain .by personal observation and enquiry on the spot that their 
duties are punctually and correctly performed, that no changes, a 
report of which is required, arc overlooked, and that the boundary 
marks are properly maintained. 


* Rules, Head B., Cliap. II. 
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“ (8) The district qunungo shall be the head of the qauungo establish- 
ment of the district : 

“1. — The annual papers prepared by patwaris shall be examined and 
tested by him before they are sent into the Record Office. 

“2. — Mutation and partition cases shall be examined and checked by 
him when received from talisils, and all reports and orders 
relating to the appointment, dismissal, or control of lambardars 
and patwaris shall be communicated to him before the files are 
sent into the Record Office. 

‘‘ 3. —lie shall check alluvion and diluvion returns, and accompany 
the Assistant or Extra Assistant Commissioner deputed to test 
the measurements and report on the settlement of lands affected 
by river action. 

'* 4. — He shall from time to time examine on the spot the registers and 
records maintained by qanungos and patwaris, and bring to the. 
•notice of the talisildar and the Deputy Commissioner any errors 
or omissions which lie may discover.’' 

§ 13 .— The Qamingo in Ondh. 

Qantingos are provided or appointed by the Act as Superin- 
tendents of Revenue Records. I have not seen any rules relating 
to them 6 . 


§ 14 . — The Qdnnngo in ilte Central Provinces. 

This functionary is not mentioned in the Act, but I understand 
tflat he is employed as a member of the talisil establishment much 
as in the other province. Indeed, where the system of patwaris 
is in force, some such supervising agency would seem necessary, 
not only to instruct and direct the preparation of records, but also 
to abstract and compile the information received village by village. 

§ 15 . — The Patwari. 

The patwdri is, speaking generally, a Government servant 0 . 

On the successful performance of his duty depends the accurate 
maintenance of the records which may be said to be “ started ” at 

s Oudh Act, section 220. 

• In the Panjdb find North. Western Provinces he is purely a Government servant. 
Iu Oudli his position is slightly different, lu the Central Provinces the statement 
of the text is perhaps hardly true. 
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settlement, but require to be kept up to date by timely notice of 
deaths, transfers, and successions which affect the rights in land 
and the succession to village offices. On the patwari also depends 
the maintenance of the village accounts, and the record of pay- 
ments made by ignorant tenants to the landowners, or of revenue 
by co-sharers, through the lambardars, thcso % persons being usually 
unable to keep their accounts themselves. Lastly, on the patwfiri 
depends in a great measure the record of statistics and facts about 
crops and the area under different kinds of cultivation, the sinking 
of wells, and other facts which will at a future settlement be 
sought for and compiled, to enable the assessment to be revised, 
and which also show the present condition and progress of every 
village, and whether the revenue at its present assessment can be 
realised steadily or not. 

Though exhibiting a very general similarity, and though the re- 
sults aimed at arc precisely the same, eacli province nevertheless has 
its own rules, and I therefore must notice the patwari of each pro- 
vince separately. The system has, perhaps, been brought to its 
greatest perfection in the North-West Provinces, and I shall there- 
fore describe the system there pursued as a sort of standard. 

§ 16 . — Thi patwdri in the North-Western Provinces . 

Here patwaris are required to be appointed by the Land Reve- 
nue Act. A patwari is not ordinarily appointed for each village, 
but over circles of villages as arranged by the Collector 7 . 

The landholders in the circle nominate according to local custom^ 
but the Collector (or Assistant in charge) controls the appointment. 
The office is not necessarily hereditary, but preference is given to 
a member of the family of the late holder, if he is qualified. The 
patw&ri has a salary the amount of which is fixed by the Board of 
Revenue, and a rate is levied along with the land revenue, to meet 
the cost of this salary. Every patwari is a public servant, and 


7 North-Western Provinces Roveuue Act, section 23 et seq. 
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the records he keeps are public property 8 . His duties and the 
forms of records and accounts which he has to maintain and sub- 
mit periodically have all been prescribed in a very complete group 
of circulars by the Board of Revenue 9 . 

In order to provide that future patwaris shall be sufficiently 
educated to enable them to perform their duty, rules are made 
compelling the successor-designate of the existing official to be 
sent to school. Means arc also provided through the agency of the 
qdnungo for teaching the patwaris to survey. 

§ 17. — Falwdris’ papers. 

The “ patwaris 5 papers ” are so constantly alluded to in reve- 
nue proceedings, that it will be desirable to give some account of 
these documents. They may be grouped under the head of (1) 
village accounts, (2) official records for the information of the 
Collector, for use at future settlements, &c. 

For the purposes of village account he used to keep — 

(a) A “ si alia " or daily cash book in which all payments to, 
or disbursements by, the proprietors or their agents on 
the revenue or rent account were entered. In the North- 
Western Provinces this is now obsolete. 

(i) The principal account, or “ bahi-khata/ ’ is a ledger showing 
the holdings and accounts of each proprietor aud cul- 
tivator. 

Besides there are — 

(c) The wasil-baqi. This is a rent account showing the 

holdings and the tenants who cultivate them, the rent 
claimed for each, with the amount paid, the balance, and 
the arrears, if any. 

(d) The u jama'-kharch.” This is a profit and loss account of 

the proprietors. Disbursements for revenue, cesses, 1am- 

9 See Act XIX of 1873, section 35. 

9 Circulars about patwfois are now grouped together in Part III of the S. B. 
Circular!. 
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bardar's allowances, and village expenses are entered on 
one side, and the receipts from rents and other sources 
of common profits on the other. • 

Besides these accounts, the patwari keeps for general purposes 
a u roznamcha ” or diary, which is simply a narrative of every- 
thing that lie does, or that happens in his village or circle. 

These hooks are preserved for four years after the close of the 
year to which they relate. 

But the patwari has also to maintain another set of records 
relating to the condition of the* village and its produce, showing 
the improvement or deterioration of the estate, and containing other 
statistical information of a similar character. 

The maintenance of the village maps is also an important 
object. 

If the maps, once correctly drawn out at settlement, could be ac- 
curately kept up, so that all changes in cultivation and other features 
were carefully entered in distinctive red lines, the expense of rc-survey 
at future settlements might be almost wholly avoided. And this 
object is aimed at under the improved system of* cadastral survey 
which has recently been introduced. In the same way with the 
statistical records. If a really reliable account of progress in cul- 
tivation, of the produce of land, and the rise or fall in value of 
land as. shown by the true rental, the actual terms which proprie- 
tors can get for the use of their land, were available, the task of 
revising settlements, and of judging whether revision is necessary 
at all, would be almost indefinitely lightened 10 : It is also need- 
less to point- out how valuable such statistical information is for 
many other purposes connected with good government. 

Great effort is therefore directed both to the proper prepara- 
tion of the patwari's papers and to the maintenance of the maps. 

Both objects are dependent on a field-to- field inspection done 
under supervision ; and the first thing is to furnish the patwari 


10 See an excellent note prefaced to the Board’s Circulars, Part III, 
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with copies 1 * of tlic village maps when these have been prepared 
with sufficient accuracy. He has also a “kliasra” or field-book, or 
index to the map. This shows the numbers of the fields as in the 
settlement khasra, but the columns arc all blank, and it is the 
patwari’s duty now to fill them, according to actual facts as they 
are at the time when he makes his inspection 3 . During the inspec- 
tion, also, he marks all changes in the size and division of fields, 
or any other changes, such as roads, drains, or wells, in his village 
map. These maps and their corresponding tabular khasras for 
each year are filed and kept in the tahsil, being deposited there as 
soon as the year closes. 

A second volume of records consists of statements or abstracts 
compiled from these field khasras, so as to show in convenient 
forms, and separately, the different classes of facts. These state- 
ments arc : — 

(1) “ AW an Khasra a statement allowing the total area of the year as 

compared with that of the previous year, under the heads of culti- 
vated, cultural)]?, and barren ; and showing also what land is irrigated 
and what is in i irrigated, how much is barren, covered with trees, 
and so forth. The number of wells of each kind is also stated. 

(2) u Naksha jinsw&r*' or abstract statement of crops. This shows the 

area under each kind of crop, belli on irrigated and unirrigated 
land. It is prepared separately for each harvest. 

(3) “ Naksha har/hat’’ a statement of groves and orchards. 

(4) “ Jamabandi” This paper is (ho annual rent-roll to which allusion 

has been made. It is brought on separate forms for tenants who 
pay cash rents and those who pay in kind. 

(5) Lastly, there is the Dak h / 1- k h a rtj Khc'rat, or register showing all 

the changes in the proprietorship and shares in land. It is prepared 
so as to show, first, the “opening khewat ” or state of proprietorship 
as it was on the last day of the previous year ; and, second, the 
intermediate changes or “ closing khowat ” as it stands at tho close 
of the present year. 


1 Now usually prepared by photozincography. 

a For example, his khasra before the rubi* harvest will show all tho fields, &c., 
that have spring crops of different kinds, and when again he makes an inspection in 

the khnrif lie will show tln'se that bear sugarcanfc and other autumn crops. 
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All these records are bound into four volumes : 


Statistical Records 


Village Accounts 


Volume I . — The Khasra. 

Volume II . — The laud and crop statements 
compiled or abstracted from the Khasra. 

Volume III . — The Jamabandi and Dakhil- 
kharij Khewat. 

Volume IV . — The Wasilbaqi and Jama- 
kharch, or Tillage accounts. 


§ 18 . — The Patwari in Ondh . 

In this province the system has not received quite the same 
development as in the North-West Provinces. 

It must be borne in mind that originally, under the Native sys- 
tem, the patw&ri was purely a village servant, getting ‘paid by 
certain perquisites, and perhaps a bit of land held free or at a 
favourable rate. In Bengal, as we have seen, the system of pat- 
waris on this basis has fallen into disuse, not, however, without 
much difference of opinion among revenue-officers as to the wisdom 
of permitting it, and not without some serious difficulty in Reve- 
nue-administration, where the estates of “ zamindars ” are numer- 
ous and small. In the North-West Provinces it was early seen 
that with proprietary communities and small holdings, the pat- 
wari was a most essential institution. He was therefore lifted up 
out of his original position ; he was made a Government servant 
and given a fixed salary. Ilis education was provided for, and 
his duties multiplied and minutely prescribed : only the appointment 
and the succession to the office are regulated to some extent by 
ancient custom. 

In Oudh, where the patwaris had long been regarded as 
the servants of the landlords, and remunerated by them in such 
manner as they thought fit, — by grant of land, by cash allow- 
ances, or by customary dues levied on the landlord's tenants — 
it would have been distasteful to introduce a complete change 
and Inake the patwari's appointment to depend entirely on the 
Ijistrict Officer, and his remuneration to be a Government salary 
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raised by a ccss. It was decided, therefore, not to impose any 
“patwari s cess/’ but in their kabuliyats, the landlords engaged that 
it should be open to the Government hereafter to make such modi- 
fied arrangements as they thought fit. Finally the matter was 
dealt within the Land Revenue Act 3 . By this the Chief Commis- 
sioner was authorised to require the appointment of a patwdri for 
any village or group of villages or other local area, and to make 
rules for regulating -the qualifications and duties of these officers. 
In estates other than taluqas the Deputy Commissioner is em- 
powered (subject to rules made by the Chief Commissioner) to 
appoint, suspend, and dismiss the patwaris; and the Chief Commis- 
sioner is also authorised to provide for their remuneration and 
supervision. 

In taluqa estates the law leaves those matters to the taluq- 
dars, who arc not interfered with, so long as they make pro- 
per arrangements for the performance by the patwaris of their 
prescribed duties, and for the submission of the accounts and re- 
turns required by the Act and Rules. On the failure of the taluq- 
dar to make such arrangements, the Deputy Commissioner is 
authorised to take action, and in cases of continued or repeated 
neglect the t Chief Commissioner may declare that 4 the rules for 
estates other than taluqdari are to be applied. It has not yet been 
found necessary to exercise this power, to make a\listinction which is 
a rather invidious one, between taluqdari and 11011-taluqdari estates; 
and the practice has been to allow all classes, of proprietors, equally, 
to appoint their own patwaris and to exercise the power (which is 
by law only secured to the taluqddr) of fixing the remuneration, 
dismissing and suspending ; but this is allowed as long as men 
are appointed according to the standard of qualification required, 
and as long as their duties are properly performed. 

Patwfiris are required to hold certificates of qualification in 
reading and writing and arithmetic, and in the duties of a patwari. 

• 

3 Act XVII of 1876, Chapter XII. 

4 Id., section 213. 
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The maximum area for one .patwari is land paying a jama of 
Rs. 2,000 (or Rs. 3,000 in a taluqdari estate). 

The patwari keeps up books much as in the North-West Pro- 
vinces, has his village account, his diary of occurrences, his field 
list, which lie checks and fills up by the inspection of every field, 
just in the same manner as already described. 

He prepares at the end of the year , from the ledger which shows 
the payments of tenants, &c., a rent-roll or “ jamtibandi" showing 
the rents that acluatly have been paid in the previous year, 

§ 19 t --~The Pativari in the Panjab . 

Here the duties of patwaris are described in detail in the rules 
made under the Revenue Act 5 6 . One is appointed for each mahal 
or estate, unless two or more smaller mahals have been united into 
a " circle 0 ." 

The patwari is nominated by the headmen, subject to condi- 
tions of fitness and approval by the Deputy Commissioner. He 
is paid by a fixed percentage (not exceeding 6* per cent.) on the 
revenue, which is collected by the headmen, and paid to the pat- 
wari on his receipt. Ilis duties being concisely stated in Rule 15 
under the Act, I shall not apologise for extracting it, although it 
repeats to some extent what has .been stated under the North- 
West Provinces. 

" The duties to be performed by patwaris shall be as follows : — 

“ (1) To keep a diary in which every fact coming to their knowledge, bear- 
ing.on the preparation of their returns, or upon the revenue ad- 
ministration of the estates in their circles, shall be entered at the 
time, the date of the entry, and the manner in which the fact was 
learnt being shown. 

“ (2) To keep a ledger containing the accounts of demands upon and pay- 
ments by the proprietors and tenants of each estate. 


5 Hoad A, Chapter II. 

6 In especially large or heavily worked estates or circles an assistant patwari nmy 
bo appoiuted (Uulcs, II, § 4). 
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“ (3) To report 7 to the q an un go the death of village officers and of assign- 
ees of land revenue, and all transfers of, or successions to, proprie- 
tary right or rights of occupancy. 

“ (J») To conduct the survey and prepare the maps and measurement papers 
of the estate or estates included in the circle. 

“ (5) To report to the tahsildnr without delay the occurrence of calamities 
of season within the estate or circle. 

“ (6) In the cold season of each* year to inspect all the fields included in 
each estate in the circle, and, while so engaged, to ascertain the crops 
grown during the kharif season and those sown for the rain season, 
and to record all changes affecting the village field map or the pre- 
paration of the annual papers, and all mutations and lapses of 
assignments of land revenue which have not already been reported 
for orders. 

“ (7) To prepare and file in duplicate with the qanii igo to whom they are 
subordinate, as soon as may be after the annual inspection, a state- 

• ment of the crops grown in each estate during the year, and not 
later than the 1st October, the remaining annual returns for the 
past agricultural year beginning with the kharif and ending with 
the rabi* season. 

“ (8) To preserve the copies of settlement records and records of subsequent 
measurements which have been made over to tlieir charge, and the 
annual papers of each estate in the circle for the past year. 

“ (9) Tv) perform all other duties and services which may be required of 
them by the Deputy Commissioner. ** 

The accounts and statistical records for the year (besides the 
village account and diary) are kept just as in tlie North-West 
Provinces 8 , and consist of the rtiflan kluisra, or fluctuations in the 
area cultivated and uncultivated, irrigated and unirrigated, &c. ; 
the jarnahandi, or rent-roll ; the naksha jinswar, or record of crops 
for each harvest ; the jama-kharch, or village'account current ; and 
the dakhil-kharij kliowat, or record of the changes in the proprietary 
interests ofihe village. 

The patwari is bound to furnish extracts from liis records to 
persons who want them in order to file suits, &c. 

7 The Report is called the “ fauti-njimn/* and states the facts regarding the 
deceased’s holding and the prima facie right of succession. 

8 Only tho Panjab patwari does not. keep a list of orchards, as this is not a 
sufficiently common feature, nor do I find mention of a tenant’s wdail-b&ki j the 
tenant’s accounts sufficiently appear from the village account book. 
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§ 80 . — The Patwari in the Central Provinces . 

Thepatw&ri or p&ndya (us he is sometimes called) has at present 
duties very similar to those above described. He has to see that 
all proprietary changes are duly reported at the tahsil, so that the 
€s dakhil-kharij ” may take place. He also keeps a “ lag wan ” or 
rent-roll showing the holdings of the cultivators and the rents each 
has to pay for the year. A good deal of correspondence at one time 
took place as to the system. It was proposed to introduce the. 
North-West Provinces plan of patw&ris* iC circles/* each official 
being a Government servant, paid by a fixed casli percentage on 
the jama. This would be to upset the old Native system, under 
which the patwdri was a village servant of a quasi-hereditary 
character. If he were purely a Government servant, he would 
come from the usual official class of Maratha Brahmans, and would 
only induce discord in the village and make the people dependent 
on him, instead of letting them learn to know their own rights 
and liabilities. It was finally decided to maintain the Native 
system, merely placing the patwari under the control of the District 
Officer. Each u wajib-ul-*arz ” was to define the custom of the 
village as regards the patwari, who would be appointed and main- 
tained accordingly 9 . 

The lteveuuc Act has left scope for the maintenance of these 
principles. 

It does not say that the patwdri is a public servant, nor that 
one must be appointed, but it docs say 10 that his papers are pub- 
lic documents and public property. At the old settlements the 
maintenance of a patwari was sometimes made optional ; and the 
Chief Commissioner may make rules as to how the Deputy Commis- 
sioner is to deal with these cases, and what is to be done if a 
patwfiri is not appointed. In all cases, the Chief Commissioner 
may make rules as to the* selection and qualifications of patwaris, 
and the appointment of substitutes for persons having a hereditary 

9 Circular B appended to Settlement Code. Sec also a note on tlio subject in 
Mr. Bernard’s Memorandum on the Chanda Settlement. 

*' Act XVIII of 1881, sections 46-47. 
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claim to the office, but who are personally unable to act.- Rules 
may also be made prescribing the* duties of patwaris. No lambard&r 
can be required to levy more than 6 per cent, on the revenue for 
the remuneration of a patwari. This does not apply, however, to* 
cases coming under section 145 of the Act, viz., those above alluded 
to, where it was necessary to appoint a patwari by the District 
Officer's order. 

§ 21. — The Village Headmen in ilie North-West Provinces . 

The village headmen are called 1 lambardar s . “The lambardar 
of an estate is a person who, either on his own account, or jointly 8 
with others, or as representative of the whole or part of a proprietary 
community, engages with Government for the payment of the land 
revenue." 

His duties are to pay in the land revenue to the local treasury 2 
to report to the qanungo encroachments on roads or on Government 
waste lands, and injuries, &c., to Government buildiugs, and also 
the same with regard to boundary marks. 

If he is representative of a number of proprietors he has to 
collect the revenue and cesses, also to defray, in the first instance, 
the “ village expenses," and reimburse himself in accordance with 
village custom, lie must account to the co-sharers for these on 
the occasion of the “bujharat" or audit of village accounts. The 
lambardar as the representative of the body acts generally as agent 
for the sharers in their dealings witli Government. 

He is appointed in the North-West Provinces according to 
local custom, subject to a right on the part of the Collector 
to refuse a nominee on certaiu specified grounds, chiefly regarding 
liis competence, character, and bis being a sharer (in possession) 
of the mahal. 

1 If there happens to be only one proprietor in au estate or in a “ patti,” the 
owner is owner and lambnrdflr in ono. Most commonly there are several, and the 
lambardar is then the representative. 

2 S. B. Cir. Dep. Ill, page 9, issued under section 257 of tho Revenue Act. 
These duties arc irrespective of the responsibility enforced by tho criminal law to 
report crime, &c. 
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§ 22. — The Village Headmen in Oudk . 

Rules regarding lambardars were published in 1878 s . 

In estates not being those of taluqdars they exist as elsewhere 
and get the usual remuneration of 5 per cent, on the jama. In 
taluqa estates the lambardari of the village under the taluqdar is an 
honorary office. 

The rules regarding the lambardar in non-taluqdari estates are 
exactly like those of the North-Western Provinces. In taluqdari 
estates the lambardar becomes the revenue engagee, not with 
Government, but with the taluqdar. The lambardar is appointed ac- 
cording to local custom, but he is required to be able to read and 
write Hindi and to understand the village accounts. If there is no 
local custom, the appointment is elective, subject to certain condi- 
tions of competency and other matters to be found in the 11th rule. 

The duties of an Oudh lambardar are — 

(1) To pay- 

fa) the Government demand on account of revenue and cesses to the 
officer appointed to receive it, when he represents a mahal or part of 
amahal held in direct engagement with the Government; 

(b) the rent payable to the taluqdar, when he represents amahal or part 
of a mahal held in sub-settlement or under a heritable, non- 
transfcrable lease. 

(2) To report to the qanungo all encroachments on roads or on Government 

waste lands, and all injuries to, or appropriations of, nazul buildings 
situated within the boundaries of the mahal. 

t'3) To report to the tahsildar the destruction or removal of, or injury to, 
bouudary marks, or any other marks erected in the mahal by order 
of Government. 

In mahals where the lambardar is a representative of other 
sharers, his duties are, in addition to those enumerated above — 

(4) To collect in accordance with village custom — 

(a) the Government demand on account of revenue and cesses, when he 

3 Notification (Revenue) No. 2899 R., dated 27th September 1 878, and republished 
as Circular 23 of 1878. Under section 220 (a) of the Revenue Act, the sanction of the 
Governor General in Council is not required, tlic words in tlio Revenue Act having 
been repealed under Act XIV of 1878 to assimilate the powers of the Chief Commis- 
sioner in Oudh with thoso of the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces, the two offices being now united. 

2g 
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represents a mahal or part of a mahal held in direct engagement 
with the Government ; 

(b) the rent payable to the taluqd&r, when he represents a mah&l or 
part of a mahal held in sub-settlement or under a heritable, non- 
transfemble lease. 

(5) To defray, in the first instance, village expenses, and to reimburse him- 

self in accordance with village custom. 

(6) To render accounts to the co-sharers of the transactions referred to in 

clauses 4 and 5 of this rule. 

§ 23. — The Village Headmen in the Panjab . 

The manner of appointing and the duties of the lambardar 
are laid down in the “ Rules 4 * ; 9J the number is kept as low 
as possible, but one is, if possible, appointed for each principal 
or well-known sub-division of an estate. The lambardar must be 
a sharer in possession, and must not be a man obnoxious to the 
majority of the proprietary body. The post is ordinarily hereditary 
if the heir is qualified. 

In some cases there is an “ a’la 99 or chief lambardar over a 
number of minor headmen : he is elected subject to fitness and ap- 
proval by the District Officer (or Settlement Officer if a settlement 
is in progress). 

Opinions vary as to the utility of the institution of the a’la lam- 
bardar, but it is usually found necessary, where the divisions in one 
estate are so numerous that the lambardars form a considerable 
body in themselves. 

The duties of a lambardar are stated in the Rules B : 

“ In addition to the duties imposed upon village headmen by law for the 
preservation of the peace, the report, prevention, and detection of crime 6 , and 
the surrender of offenders, and as representatives of the proprietary body for tho 
purpose of engaging for tho revenue and paying it when due, a village headman 
shall — 

“ (1) attend the summons of district authorities and act for the village 
community in all their relations with Government ; 

4 Head A, Chapter I. 

6 Ilules, A, Chapter I, page 16. 1 

6 This alludes to the duties imposed by section 90 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code or other such provision of the law. 
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“(2) collect the rents and other income of the common land, and account 
for them to the community ; 

“ (3) receive the quota of the land revenue, cesses, and other village charges 
due by each of tho proprietors of whom ho is the representative 
headman, and pay the village officers their authorised remunera- 
tion ; 

11 (4) acknowledge every payment received by him in the books of the co- 
proprietors and tenants ; 

“ (5) defray all village oxpenses, rendering accounts annually to the village 
proprietary body ; 

“ (6) report to the tahsildar all deaths of assignees of land revenue and 
Government pensioners residing in the village, or their absence for 
more than a year ; 

“ (7) report to the tahsildar all encroachments oil roads or on Government 
waste lands, and injuries to, or appropriation of, nazul buildings 
situated within the boundaries of the estate ; 

u (8) report to the tahsildar the destruction, removal, or injury of the 
boundary marks of the estate, or of any portion of the estate which 
has been separately demarcated ; 

" (9) report any injury to survey stations or Government buildings mado 
over to his charge ; 

“ (10) carry out to the best of his ability any orders that ho may receive 
from the Deputy Commissioner, requiring him to furnish inform- 
ation, or to assist in providing supplies or means of transport for 
troops. ” 

The lambardar is remunerated by being allowed to collect along 
with the Government revenue an extra sum equal to 5 per cent, 
on the revenue. ..fThis is called the “ pachotra 7 ” or haq-lam- 
bardari. 

§ 24. — The A 9 la Lambardar in the Panjab . 

The duties of a chief or a'la lambarddr are 8 that “ all orders 
shall be communicated through him, and he shall be primarily 
responsible for such orders being carried out, and for the discharge 
of tlie other duties of the village headmen, except those relating to 
the collection of rent or revenue, and to the payment of the land 
revenue and cesses, and of the remuneration of village officers, and 

7 Properly pancli-uttara, an “ addition ” of “ five ” per cent, on the revenue 
allowed to the bcadmau. 

8 Rules, A, Chapter I, page 19. 
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to the disbursement of village expenses, in regard to which matters 
he shall be responsible only as one of the village headmen.” 

§ 25 .— The Zaildar . 

In the Panjab an institution has been revived or created 
(whichever it is) called the zaildar. A local landed proprietor of 
influence and position is appointed over a “zail” or circle of 
villages 9 . His appointment is according to the votes of the head- 
men, but with reference to fitness and service to the State. The 
office is not hereditary nor salaried, but certain allowances are made. 
The zailddr is the local representative of Government, and sees 
that orders arc obeyed and published when sent for this purpose. 
He is bound to give notice of serious crime ; and a good and influ- 
ential zailddr may be of much use in repressing crime. He also 
supervises generally the headmen and patwaris, sees to the mainten- 
ance of boundaries, and attends at land-measurements. He must 
give notice of serious crime and be in attendance on officers visit- 
ing his circle on public duty. 

§ 26 . — Lambarddrs and Sub -lambardar s in the Central Provinces. 

Here the lambardar is found in village communities as else- 
where. He is the representative of a body, or if*there is only one 
proprietor, he is the lambardar himself. Where there are two pro- 
prietary bodies, a superior and an inferior, the inferior body is 
represented by one or more “ sub-lambardars.” Both kinds of 
headmen are recognised by the Revenue Act in Chapter XI. But 
in these provinces the lambardar's functions are legally confined 
(section 168) to collecting and paying into the treasury the 
laud-revenue payable through him, and to collecting and paying 
in the dues on account of the remuneration of the patw&ri, watch- 
man, and muqaddam, or on account of expenses which the muqad- 


9 Barkley’s edition of Directions, page 113 ; aud Appendix IV, id. “Zail” 
is really a quasi-feudal term* implying a subordinate to a chief. 
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dam is authorised to receive and to recover from the lambardars or 
sub-lambarddrs of his village 10 . 

§ 27. — The office of Muqaddam . 

The €t executive ” functions which in the other provinces are 
performed by the lambardars along with their revenue duties may, 
in the Central Provinces, be separately performed by an “ executive 
headman ” or muqaddam. 

This office has been recently provided in the Revenue Law of 
1881. In the old days there was one revenue farmer (malguzar) 
or one headman to whom the Government looked, but now, since 
the malguzar or patel lias developed into proprietor, there is 
no longer one man. The proprietary right is divided among the 
different descendants and members of the family, all of whom are 
not resident. 

It is convenient therefore to select one man, who performs the 
executive duties of lambardars, while the latter have the revenue 
responsibility of the proprietary families. The appointment of 
a muqaddam or “ executive headman ” also enables Government 
to provide for the management of the village in those cases in 
which tracts of country have been bought up by town capitalists, 
and there are consequently no resident lambardars 1 . 

Under the Revenue Act, the Chief Commissioner is empowered 
to make rules for the appointment, remuneration, and removal of 
lambardars, sub-lambardars, and muqaddams. Regard is to be 
had in framing such rules to local custom and hereditary claims 9 . 
In every village where there are resident malguzar proprietors, one 
of such shall be 'the muqaddam. The muqaddam has the usual 

10 It will be observed that the terra " patel*' is not used in the Act. In the 
Jabalptir division, I am informed, it is falling into disuse. In the Niraar Settlement 
Report, sections 138-40, mention is nmdc of a local institution— the tenant’s headman 
or chaudhri. This term is rarely found in other places, but there it has a different 
meaning; it is a survival of the title of the old Mughal institution — the chaudhri. 

1 cf Act XVIII of 1881, section 137. 

a See •* Statement of Objects and Reasons,” § 16. Before the muqaddam was 
introduced, the non-resideut proprietor had a local agent called his k&mdar, and 
servant called havaldar. 
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liability of landholders under the Criminal Procedure Code, section 
90, and other similar provisions. 

The duties of the muqaddam are enumerated in section 141 of 
the Revenue Act ; they include the supervision of patvvaris and 
village watchmen, and the payment of their allowances, the keep- 
ing of the village in good sanitary condition under rules made in 
this behalf, the reporting of biuths and deaths, giving aid in 
revenue collections, and reporting violation of rules made for the 
preservation of the village jungle. 

§ 28 . — The Village Watchman . 

It is perhaps improper to place village watchmen side by side 
with headmen and patwaris, because they have no revenue duties of 
any kind ; but as they are provided for in settlements and form 
part of the village organisation, it is not right to omit all mention 
of them from a Revenue and Land-tenure Manual. In all places 
where any form of village system has survived there are other village 
servants, artisans, &c., some of whom get customary dues in grain 
and bits of land, either rent-free or at favourable rates. Among these 
the only ones that are regarded in any way as under public regulation 
arc the village watchmen or " chaukiddrs,” as they are usually 
called in the North-Western Provinces, Oudh, and* the Panjab. 

In some provinces attempts have been made to organise these 
into a rural police, but generally they are retained as village 
messengers and assistants in serving notices and summoning people 
when wanted, and to serve as watchmen. They arp usually paid 
by a fixed cash or grain allowance, their holdings in laud under the 
Native system being resumed. In the Panjab they are subject to 
rules, and may be vested with certain powers as provided in the 
Panjdb Laws Act IV of 1872, which may be referred to for details s . 

3 There arc numerous Acts relating to village watchmen which it is not necessary 
to detail. See North-Western Provinces Act XVI of 1873, Oudh Act XVIII of 1876, 
section 29, Punjab Act IV of 1872 (as amended by XXIV of 1881), section 39A. 
For the Central Provinces 1 have not lbund any Act or law. 
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In Oudh the “kabuliyat” or revenue engagement contains 
clauses enabling Government to charge the landowners with the 
expense of a suitable arrangement for the support of these chauki- 
d£rs. But, as in the case of patwaris, as long as the men are kept 
\ up and their duties are performed, Government does not charge the 
proprietors with a cess, but leaves them to make their own arrange- 
ments for the necessary remuneration. 

Iu the Central Provinces these servants are called most common- 
ly " kotwal ” or “ kutw&r ; ” they are also village servants, and are 
not organised as a police force *. 

They are paid according to custom recorded in the lf \vajib-ul- 
*arz 39 by perquisites and allowances (haqs), and sometimes by 
rent-free plots of land. The Revenue Act so far recognises them 
as to prescribe that the Settlement Officer may enquire into, record^ 
and confirm the customs relating to their remuneration. 

I have described in the chapter on tenures the institution of 
village artisans and menials, but as these are not in any way 
public servants, they demand no notice in this section. 

Section II. — Revenue Business. 

I now proceed to describe briefly the chief revenue duties under 
the heads of — 

(a) Maintenance of the record of rights. 

(b) Partition of estates. 

(c) Minor settlements necessitated by the action of rivers, lapse of 

rent-free grants, &c. 

(d) Maintenance of boundary marks. 

(e) Collection of the revenue. 

(/) Rent cases. 

They are recognised in sections 3, 10, 11 of the Cattle Trespass Act I of 
1871. The General Police Act (V of 1861), section 21, provides that village watchmen 
are not under the Act, unless enrolled under its provisions ; but section 47 gives power 
to the Local Government to provide that the District Superintendent of Police may, 
subject to the Magistrate of the district, exercise a general superintendence over them . 

4 Although this was at one time contemplated, the rule also that they were to 
get a fixed pay of Rs. 3, to be raised by a household cess, has been cancelled (Cir- 
cular B, Settlement Code). 
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M.)— Maintenance OF THE RECORDS. 

§ 1 . — The nature of it . 

The record of rights as prepared at settlement is maintained 
correct under official signature up to the point of its being handed 
over with the other papers of the " settlement misl '' to the Col- 
lector's (or Deputy Commissioner's) office. 

And it is (with an exception presently noticed) never altered a 
i.e ., in its own pages, but registers are kept to account for all 
subsequent changes. There may be errors, corrected by the Court 
or by consent of the parties ; owners die and are succeeded by one 
or more heirs ; lands change hands by sale or mortgage, — all these 
have to be recorded. Partitions of estates may also necessitate new 
entries. 

§ 2 . — Provisions regarding records in the North-West Provinces . 

The North-West Provinces Act 5 requires the Collector to 
register all such facts, the Board prescribing the forms, and the Local 
Government prescribing the fees for registering them. The process 
is commonly spoken of as “ dakhil-kharij,” literally “ entering ” 
(one man's name) and "striking out" (another's). 

All persons succeeding to any proprietary right, by any process 
of transfer whatever, are 0 bound to report the fact to the tahsildar, 
who must get the orders of the Collector (or </ the Assistant in 
charge) before recording the change. The Collector causes an en- 
quiry to be made as to the fact. Questions of right are not of 
course entered upon. 

But there may be a dispute as to possession. A person out of 
possession, for example, will often try and assert his (or his supposed) 
right by selling or mortgaging, and when the vendee applies to have 
his name entered, it appears that some one is already in possession, 
who declares that he never sold the land and has no intention of 
doing so ; or a widow sells and some relative asserts that the trans- 
fer is invalid. In such a case the Collector will decide on the basis 


• Act XIX of 1873, section 94. 


Section 97. 
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of possession. But if lie is unable to satisfy himself as to which 
party is in possession, he must ascertain by summary enquiry 
the party best entitled to the property, aud must put such person 
in possession. He will then record the change, subject to any decree 
that may be passed subsequently by the Civil Court. 7 

All changes in landed interests other than proprietary are 
recorded by the qanungo and patwari, aud only if there is a dispute , 
the matter is reported for the orders of the Collector or Assistant. 

§ 3 . — Provisions of the Oudh Law . 

The Act 8 requires, first of all, a series of registers to be 
made out “ on the basis of the settlement records,” and occur- 
rences rendering alteration of these necessary are to be noted. The 
Chief Commissioner is to prescribe the form of register and the 
amount of fees. Report of the change, if of proprietary right, is 
to be made to the tahsildar ; non-proprietary changes are to be 
dealt with as the Chief Commissioner may direct 9 . 

§ 4 . — Provisions of the Pan jab Law . 

• The Act provides that the facts above described shall be 
recorded 10 , and leaves it to local rules to provide details 1 . The 
practice under the Rules is, that the patwari reports through 
the qanungo to the tahsil the death of a headman, a revenue-free 
grantee, or a person interested in land, including an occupancy ten- 
ant. In the first two cases the Deputy Commissioner or his Assist- 
ant passes orders, in the others the tahsildar does, if the succession 
is not disputed ; but if it is, reference is made to the Deputy 

7 Act XIX of 1873, section 101 . 

8 Act XVII of 1876, section 56 et seq. 

8 Section 66. No rules have yet been issued, but it will be seen that the procedure 
closely resembles that of the North-West Provinces, but owing to the complication 
of subordinate tenures it is more intricate. 

10 Revenue Act, section 39. 

1 Id., section 40 and Rules, head E. t — Registration, §§ 1-14. 
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Commissioner, who maintains the heirs who are in possession, and 
refers objectors to the Civil Court. Mutations necessitated by a 
decree of Court are also registered by order of the Deputy Com- 
missioner. 

Mutations arising from voluntary transfers are made before 
the tahsildar, unless there is an objection, when the orders of 
the Deputy Commissioner are obtained. It is, however, expressly 
stated that the mutation, if the transferor is a minor, or under 
legal disability, or if the land has been hypothecated as security for 
a farm, or other Government contract, is to be refused 2 . 

As in the other provinces, fees are charged, and a notice for 
fifteen days is issued to allow of objections being made. 

§ 5 . — Provisions of the Central Provinces Law. 

Here the original record may be altered after it is handed over to 
the District OUicer, but only on one or other of the grounds specified 
in section 120 of the Revenue Act. The Chief Commissioner is em- 
powered, by section 125, to direct that the village muqaddam shall 
prepare (or, if there is a patwari, cause to be prepared) such papers 
as he may prescribe, showing proprietary and other changes. Alj 
persons in possession of proprietary rights are bound to give the 
information necessary for the preparation of these papers. 

Such changes will be recorded in such registers as may be pre- 
scribed. 

As in the other provinces, persons entering into possession of 
proprietary rights and interests in land are bound to give notice to 
the tahsildar. 

A yearly enquiry is to be made 3 into revenue-free holdings, so 
as to see what holdings lapse and become liable to assessment, and 
whether the conditions on which such may be held are kept. 

2 Rules, head H., — Registration , § 8. It is the rule in the Punjab to report to 
the Commissioner mutations whereby an outsider acquires land in u village owned by 
a community. This is one of the several precautions taken to wutcli those changes 
which tend to break up the communities. 

8 Act XVI II of 1881, section 130. 
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(R)— Pabtitions. 

§ 6 . — Nature of partition eases. 

This is one of the ways in which proprietary changes occur. 
The chapter on tenures will have informed the student that in some 
cases the village-owners enjoy the estate in common, pay the whole 
proceeds into a common stock, and then, after discharging the 
revenue, cesses, and village expenses, distribute the profits according 
to ancestral or other recognised shares. Bub besides this, the 
whole body is jointly liable to Government for the revenue. There 
may be a partition, therefore, which affects the private joint iuterest ; 
there may also be one which affects the joint liability also. The 
partition is called (in legal language) “ perfect ” when the joint 
responsibility to Government is dissolved, and a number of new 
malials or separate estates, each with its own liability, is thereby 
created. “Imperfect” partition is when — without touching the 
joint responsibility to Government — the shares and liabilities of the 
shareholders as between themselves are declared, and the lands 
divided off on the ground to each sharer 4 . In the section on 
North-West Tenures, I have alluded to the causes which caused 
the original family to split up, first into “pattis,” and then 
perhaps further, viz., each patti into smaller lots, or even into 
individual holdings. Partition may therefore be applied for {a) to 
separate the (t pattis” only, leaving the holders of each patti still 
united ; and (i) to separate the individual holdings, which may be 
either “ perfectly ” (with separate revenue responsibility) or “ im- 
perfectly.” There is a Partition Act (XIX of 1863) which has been 
superseded in the North-West Provinces and Oudh by the later 
Revenue Acts, and was not ever in force in the Panjab. It is 
therefore only kept iu the Central Provinces, in which the framers of 
the Revenue Act did not think it right to include any rules about 
partition, except such as might affect the revenue responsibility. 

4 In some of the text-books the native term " batwara n is confined to the perfect 
partition, but in common parlance it is not so. In the Punjab, for example, whore 
perfect partition is not, as a rule, allowed, the term “ batwara ” is constantly used 
for n mere division of eBluty. 
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§ 7. — Partition Law in the North-West Provinces. 

In these provinces the whole subject of partition is dealt with in 
the Revenue Act. No objection is entertained, on principle, to either 
kind of partition 5 . That is to say, Government does not, as in the 
Panj&b, attempt to prevent the community dissolving its joint reve- 
nue liability by a perfect partition. It is competent, however, to any 
co-sharer to object to perfect partition, and the revenue authorities 
may adjudge the matter and refuse partition 0 . Imperfect parti- 
tion cannot be granted unless all the recorded sharers agree to it. 
If there is a dispute about the correctness of the recorded shares 7 , 
or other question of right, this must be first decided by a Civil 
Court, and tho partition be refused pending such a decision, or the 
Revenue-officer may enquire into and decide the matter himself 
under the procedure laid down in the Act. 

§ 8 . — Partition Laiv in Ondh . 

Chapter V of the Revenue Act is devoted to the subject, and 
Act XIX of 1863 was repealed 8 for the same reason as in the 
North-West Provinces. The provisions are exactly the same as in 
the North-West Provinces, except that the Act does not require the 
assent of all the co-sharers to an imperfect partition. The Circular 
Orders, however, show a disposition to defer perfect partition, if the 
people can be persuaded to agree to accept an imperfect partition 
instead 9 . 

§ 9. — Law of the Panjab. 

In this province Act XIX of 1863 is not in force. Avery 
decided objection, on public grouuds, is entertained to a perfect 
partition ; it is thought that, if allowed generally, it would be the 

6 Revenue Act, section 108. 

6 Section 112. Partition is (in this and in all the Acta) one of the subjects over 
which Civil Courts lmve no jurisdiction (see section 185 : so in Panjab Act,sectiou 65). 

Section 134. 

8 See Oudh Laws Act XVIII of 1876, Schedule I. 

9 Which it often really is. The definition of shares is what is renjly needed if r 
family disagree; the separation of the rarely enforced joint responsibility is very 
exceptionally of real importance to them. See Circular 21 of 1878. 
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signal for the break-up of the communities, and this would destroy 
the power of internal self-government according to ancient and 
familiar custom, which is one of the best features of the system. 

The Revenue Act says nothing on the subject beyond barring 
the jurisdiction of the Civil Courts in such matters. It is conse- 
quently dealt with by rules under the general powers given in sec- 
tion 66 10 . 

As regards imperfect partition, any member of a community 
may apply to have his share separated off, irrespective of the 
consent of the others, provided there is no dispute about the accuracy 
of the record as regards who are the sharers. 

Perfect partition may be made only at settlement (provided the 
sanction of the Financial Commissioner is obtained, if it is not the 
first regular settlement), but only on the written application of a 
sharer, or one who holds a decree and is executing it. 

Even then (as in Oudli) the Settlement Officer is to explain 
the matter to the people and ascertain if a division of land with- 
out dissolving the communal bond will not suffice to meet what 
they really want. 

§ 10 . — Law of the Central Provinces. 

The Partition Act (IX of 1863) is in force. Both forms of 
partition are recognised. The simple separation of holdings (called 
khetbat) is effected under the superintendence of the tahsilddr, 
subject to sanction of the District Officer. The Reveuue Act has 
not dealt with the subject, except so far as it affects the question 
of revenue responsibility. A Revenue Act, it was held, has nothing 
to do with questions of partition of property as between the owners, 
which have no effect on the Government revenue, or the liability 
for it. This is, no doubt, the logical view. The 136th section 
of the Act allows perfect partition or separation of the revenue 
responsibility, as well as of the holding, on application to the 
Deputy Commissioner. But the creation of a new mahal must 

10 Rules, head B, — Registration, Chapter II, §§ 1 — 11, for imperfect, and Chapter 
III, §§ 1-29, for perfect partition. 
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be when the lands are separately held, and when the mdlguzars, 
applying for separation, arc not also co-sharers in other lands in 
the mahal, besides having their several holdings which they wish 
to separate. 

(C.) — Minor 1 settlements necessitated by latse of grants, river 

ACTION, &C. 

§ 11 , — Lapses of revenue-free grants . 

Changes in the settlement arrangements have also to be pro- 
vided for; they arise chiefly by the lapse or resumption of mu'afis 
orjagirs (re venue- free grants). Many of these are granted only 
for a term, or for life, or are held conditionally. When the term 
or the life expires, or the conditions arc not fulfilled, the grant 
may lapse, and then the land has to pay revenue. This involves 
the sauction of superior authority (1) to the fact of the lapse, 
in case it depends on a question whether it ought to lapse or not; 
(2) to the revenue to be in future assessed on it ; (3) in case the 
grantee is not owner of the land, as to the person who is to be 
settled with. For the purposes of this Manual it is only necessary 
to indicate, not to give details regarding, this subject 2 . 

§ 12. — Alluvion assessments . 

I have already alluded to the way in which, at settlement, 
lands liable to be washed away or added to by the action of 
rivers are dealt with, whether formed into separate “chats,” 
liable to be resettled after short periods, or left as part of the 
estate at large, but requiring an alteration of the assessment when 
assets as a whole are affected beyond a certain limit. The Collector 
has to provide for the inspection of the lands, either annually or 

1 Called “Summary Settlements” iu the North-Western Provinces; but this 
term has quite another meaning in the Panjab, where it refers to the temporary 
arrangements in districts before a regular settlement was introduced. 

2 For details of practice the Acts, tho Revenue Rules, and the Provincial 
Revenue Circulars must be consulted. It would exceed tho limits of the work to 
givo them in the text. Half-yearly returns of “lapses” are usually required. 
Sometimes when such grants are held by several sharers, local rules have to be 
applied as to whether the share lapses to Government or the survivors absorb it. 
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when the period for alluvion and diluvion settlement comes round^ 
or when a specially heavy river action has produced extraordinary 
effects, as the case may be. The checking of the measurements 
made by the patwdri, and the inspection of the lands with a view 
to assessing them, or to seeing whether the estate assets are 
increased or diminished at the beginning of the cold season (when 
the river has subsided to its normal limits), is one of the instruc- 
tive duties of the District Assistants who submit their reports 
to the Collector (or Deputy Commissioner) . The latter ultimately 
proposes an assessment for the sanction of the chief revenue 
authority. 

(D.)— Maintenance of boundaries. 

§ 13. — Legal provisions for repair of marks. 

The settlement proceedings, as we have seen, could not be 
carried out, if all boundaries were not in the first instance settled 
and proper marks set up. But it is of hardly less importance that 
these should continue in a state of repair. A Forest Officer will 
often find this a matter which comes practically under his notice, 
as the estate under his charge may be immediately contiguous to 
a revenue-paying estate. 

All boundary disputes 8 are to be decided on the basis of pos- 
session, or, in some Acts, by arbitration with the consent of the 
parties ; and an order may be given to maintain the marks as they 
are till the dispute is lawfully adjudicated. Obviously, it is the 
duty of persons disputing a boundary to go to Court and get the 
question settled — not in the heat of excitement to try aud take 
the law into their own hands aud destroy existing marks. 

§ 14.— Law of the North-West Provinces and Oudh. 

The Revenue Act # 4 gives power to the Collector to maintain 
boundary marks. Owners are responsible for their maintenance, 

8 We are always now speaking of disputes arising after tbo Revenue Settlement 
is over. 

4 Sections 140-45. 
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and persons erasing or damaging marks may be made to pay for 
the damage 5 6 . When the author of the mischief cannot be dis- 
covered, the Collector has power to determine who shall pay for the 
restoration. 

The Oudh Act® contains precisely similar provisions. 

§ 15 . — Law of the Panjab. 

The subject of the maintenance of boundary marks is not 
separately treated, but the same section of the Act 7 which gives 
power to the Settlement Officer to have the boundaries erected, also 
gives power for their subsequent maintenance. Rules under the 
Act also deal briefly with this subject. No penalty is provided, but 
only the cost of restoration can be recovered. Any penalty has 
to be sought by a prosecution under the Penal Code. 

§ 16 . — Law of the Central Provinces . 

The Act 8 provides a fine for damaging or destroying marks and 
for rewarding the informer, as well as for paying the cost of 
restoration. All landed proprietors and mortgagees are bound to 
keep up the boundary marks 9 . 

The Act is entirely silent about boundary disputes, except 
those occurring at the time of settlement demarcation. All such 
cases consequently go to the Civil Court. 

(JE). — The collection of the land-revenue. 

§ 17 .-—The agricultural year. 

Before I can proceed to the subject of the following paragraphs, 
I must have to explain what is meant by the “ agricultural year.” 

5 Irrespective of course of any criminal penalty that they may be liable to under 
the Penal Code, section 434, &c. 

6 Sections 102-107. 

7 Section 23. 

8 Sections 134-35. 

9 This appears clearly from section 45, and also section 135. It was in the 
original drafts of the Revenue Bills specifically stated in clause 155, hut this hits 
disappeared as unnecessary from the Act as passed. 
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For various questions regarding the enhancement of rents, the 
time of ejectment of tenants, and so forth, it is necessary to fix 
when the agricultural year begins. It is obvious that this must 
vary according to the seasons and climate of each province. And 
the Revenue and Rent Laws either state the date of beginning and 
ending, or leave it to the Local Government to define it. 

It would be hard that a tenant should bo turned out, just as he 
had ploughed or sown his land ; it would be equally hard that a 
tenant should be able to relinquish at such a seasont hat the owner 
could not have time to make any other arrangement for cultivat- 
ing the fields. Hence the necessity for fixing the beginning and 
ending of the year for agricultural purposes. 

In the North-West Provinces and Oudh it begins on the 1st 
July and ends on the 30th June 10 . 

The Panjab Revenue Act docs not mention the subject. For 
certain purposes of the Tenancy Act (XXVIII of 1868), the 
agricultural year has been notified to begin on the 15th June l . 

In the same way, the Central Provinces Revenue Act does not 
mention the subject. In the Tenancy Bill (not yet passed) the 
year is provided to begin on the 1st June. 

§ 18. — Payment of the revenue. 

The land revenue is made payable, not in one lump sum for the 
whole year, but in certain instalments (“ kisl ”) arranged according 
to the two principal harvests, — spring (rabi') and autumn (kharif) — 
and usually so timed as to allow of crops being sold, and rents in 
money gathered in, so that the revenue-payers may be in a position 
to pay with punctuality. 

These conditions may, in the North-West Provinces, be regu- 
lated by rules made by the Board 2 , in Oudh by the Chief Com- 

10 Act XIX of 1873, section 2 (definitions). Also Rent Act, section 196(e), and 
Act XVII of 1876, section 2 (definitions). 

1 See also sections 21-24 of the Act, ns to ejectment dates. 

* Section 14^ The rules will bo found in S. B. Cir. I)ep. Ill, page 9. Punjab 
Land Revenue Rules, F„ Chapter I. 

2 u 
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missioner 8 , and in the Panjab 3 4 by the Local Government. In some 
cases the Settlement Officer determines at the time of settlement 
when the instalments are to be paid. 

In the Central Provinces the Qhief Commissioner may fix J;he 
number of instalments, and the time, place, and manner of payment. 
This he may do notwithstanding anything put down in the settle- 
ment record 5 . 

Revenue is in all provinces paid into the tahsfl, unless a man 
gets express permission to pay it into the “ sadr,” or Collector's 
head -quarters, direct. 

The tahsildar keeps up a u kistbandi ” or register showing the 
revenue payments, and when the instalments fall due. 


§ 19 . — Recovery of arrears. 

The important question concerning the land revenue is its 
recovery, when not voluntarily paid on its falling due. A sum 
not paid at the proper time and place is in arrear , and the person 
failing to pay is a defaulter 

I may here remark that the Revenue Manuals are usually full 
# of cautions as to the exercise of powers for the recovery of revenue; 
nor is this unnecessary. Why does not a man pay ? Either because 
he will not, i.e lie is negligent, careless, ought to be able to pay, 
&c., or lie cannot ; famine, drought, or some other calamity has 
reduced him, or his assessment is really too heavy. Native officers 
are prone to attribute the failure to “ shararat wa nadahindagi'* 
(wicked refusal and contumacy.). But the Collector must discri- 
minate. If there is reason to suppose that there is misfortune 
rather than fault, he can suspend the demand, and ultimately 


3 Oudh Act, section 109. 

1 Punjab Act, sectiou 42. 

J Act, section 90. 

*’ North-West Provinces Act, section 147; Oudh Act, section 111; Punjab Act, 
section 42; which latter adds that it must be paid before sunset On the day fixed. 
Central Provinces Act, section 91. * * 
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recommend it for remission under the rules in force in his province. 
I do not propose* to deal with these matters in detail. 

Interest is not demanded on arrears of revenue 7 . 

§ 20 .—When the arrear is (Tispnted. 

The Acts recognise that a certificate of the tahsildar is sufficient 
evidence -of the arrear being due. But a person can pay "under 
protest,” and then is allowed to bring a civil suit on the subject. 

The Panjab Act says nothing about proof of arrear; but ouly 
allows the fact to be contested by a suit (not after payment, but 
after finding security), so long as the milder processes of recovery 
(arrest and imprisonment in civil jail, &e.) meutioned in section 43 
of the Act are going on. 

But supposing that legal process has to be resorted to, that 
process is as follows : — 

§ 21. — Processes of recovery : North- fPesl Provinces. 

The procedure is sufficiently described in the 150th section 
of the Act, which is as follows 8 : — 

4 * An arrear of revenue may be recovered by the following processes : — 

“(a) by serving a writ of dcrnind (dastak) on any of the defaulters; 

“(A) by arrest and detention of his person ; 

“ (<•) by distress and sale of his movable property ; 

“ (d) by attachment of the share, or patti, or mahal in respect of which the 
arrear is due ; 

“ (e) .by transfer of such share or patti to a solvent co-shaver in the mahal ; 

“ (/*) by annulment of the settlement of siu^h patti or of the whole mahal ; 

“ (g) by sale of such patti or of the whole mahal ; 

“ (//) by sale of other immovable property of the defaulter.” 


7 North-West Provinces Act, section 148; Oiulli Act., section 111 ; not alluded 
to in the Punjab Act ; Central Provinces Act, section 119 ; conditional, however, on the 
Chief Commissioner’s not ordering it : interest may be awarded on revenue duo 
under a sub-settlement, because non-payment then does not only affect Government 
but the superior proprietor. 

8 North-West Provinces Act (XIX, 1873), sections 119 and 189 ; Panjab Act 
(XXXIII, 1871), sections 43-44 ; Oiufh Act (XVII, 1878), sections 113 and 15G ; 
Central Provinces Act (XVIII, 1881), sections 92 and 111. 
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Under the first process, simple detention may last for fifteen 
days if the arrear (with costs) is not sooner paid 9 . 

Whether arrest has taken place or not, movable property (except T 
ing implements of husbandry and cattle or tools of an artisan) 
may be sold l0 . * ' 

In addition to, or instead of, this process, the estate or share in 
it may be attached and managed by a Government agent, or the 
Collector may transfer the defaulting estate or the defaulting share 
(or pattf) for .a term not exceeding fifteen years, to a solvent 
co-sharer, or to the body of the co-sharers 

Another remedy is to annul the settlement, and take the estate 
under direct management, or farm it out. In this case, as also in 
the milder process of management without annulling the settlement 
just alluded to, a proclamation is made, and no one can pay rent 
or any other due on account of the estate to the defaulter, but to 
the Collector: if lie does so pay, he gets no credit for it 2 . If a 
part of an estate only is affected by an order of annulment of 
settlement, the joint responsibility is dissolved as betweeu such 
part of the estate and the rest. If the Collector thinks that these 
processes arc not sufficient to recover the arrears, he may in ad- 
dition to ( i.e ., after trying them), or instead of all or any of, them^ 
sell, subject to the Board's sanction, the patti or the estate by 
auction : the sale must be for arrears that had accrued before, and 
not during the time of its being held under management, as one 
of the processes for recovery of arrears. 

The land is sold free of all fticumbrances, except certain speci- 
fied ones, for which the Act may*be consulted 3 . 

Last of all, if the arrear cannot be recovered, immovable 
property other than that on which the arrear accrued may be sold, 


9 Section 152. 

10 Section 153. 

1 Section 157. 

3 Section 161. The annulment of settlement is applied when other processes 
uro not sufficient, and requires special simetiqp. 

3 Section 167. 
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but sold with its incumbrances 4 5 . The procedure for conducting 
sales is given in the Act, and need not here be detailed. 

§ 22. — Law of the other provinces. 

The procedure in Oudh is practically the same 6 . 

The Punjab law 0 is .also drawn on the same lines. 

The Central Provinces Act devotes Chapter VIII to revenue 
collection. The compulsory processes are practically the same as 
in the other Acts. There arc some provisos as to the applica- 
tion of the different processes, for which the Act must be referred to. 

When land is sold in satisfaction of arrears, it is sold clear of 
all incumbrances; 'but this is subject to some exceptions. They 
chiefly relate to saving the other proprietary or under-proprietary 
titles, when hither the upper or under title is put up for sale 7 . 

Whenever land is sold, the Acts all recognise that the former 
owner shall remain on his own holding (or sir) as occupancy 
tenant of it. 

‘ The differences in detail of the provisions in each province must 
be ascertained, if there is practical need, by consulting the proper 
Act. I do not consider it necessary to do more than describe the 
general conditions and purposes, which are the same in all. 

§ 23. — These provisions are applicable to recovery of other 
Government demands . 

It may be important to public officers generally to be aware of 
these provisions, as public revenue is very generally recoverable 

4 Section 168. It is only the land itself that is held hypothecated, so that when 
incumbrances are created on it, they arc So in full knowledge of the Government’s 
prior lien. This is of course not so in the case of other lands. 

5 Rovenue Act, sections 108-35. But taluqd£rs and female proprietors are not 
liable to arrest and imprisonment. 

• Revenue Act, Chapter V. There are some differences to be noted. 

7 The Act appears to omit the first process of the other Acts — the issue 
of the “ dastak ” or warrant ; and logically so, for the dastak is a demand for pay. 
ment, not a compulsory process, except so far as the levy of its cost acts as a compul- 
sion. Section 95 provides for the preliminary process practically, by saying that tho 
process of imprisonment may be enrried out by the issue of a warrant, conditional 
that if the money is not paid, then tho arrest and imprisonment are to take effect, 
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under them; — for example, the Forest Act (VII of 187S) pro- 
vides 8 that money payable under the Act, or rules made pursuant 
to it, or on account of the price of any forest' produce, or expenses 
incurred in the execution of the Act, may be recovered “ as if it 
were an arrear of land revenue.” 


§ 24 . — Recovery of arrears under a sub -settlement. 

When the inferior proprietor is responsible under a sub-settlement 
with Government for the revenue, the Oudh and Central Provinces 
Acts 9 regard the revenue as recovei able just in the same way as it 
is under a settlement. The lambardars pny up the revenue of the 
sharers whom they represent in the first instance, and consequently 
need to be armed with powers of recovering revenue payments from 
the individuals on whose behalf they have paid. In the provinces 
where cases of double tenure are rare (North-Western Provinces 
and the Panjab), the superior proprietor recovers from the inferior 
by a suit. In the Central Provinces and Oudh, where whole 
villages show the double tenure, and where some more ready ar- 
rangement for recovery of money due under sub-settlement, or due 
from an inferior proprietor not holding a sub-settlement, is necessary, 
special provisions arc contained in the Acts. Not- only may any 
larnbardiir (or sub-lambardar), or anyone to whom an arrear is due 

8 And apart from these specific provisions, the I’anjdb Land Revenue Act states 
generally that the Deputy Commissioner may exercise all or any of the power fl 
provided for the recovery of land revenue, for the recovery of any other revenue du e 
from any person to Government. The only question then is, whether the particular 
sum sought to be recovered can be called “ revenue due to Government.” None of 
tho other Acts contain such a general provision. It is, indeed, hardly necessary, as 
Acts dealing with special subjects always contain such a provision where it is 
necessary. 

9 Oudh Act (XVII, 187(5), section 103 et seq. ; Central Provinces Act, section 91 
et seq. The Central Provinces Act regards arrears under a sub-settlement on tho 
samo terms as it does money due on a settlement, and there are the same facilities 
for recovcri ug it (sections 115-16.) The same thing practically results from the 
Oudh Act, which by section 138 gives power to the proprietor to apply to the Deputy 
Commissioner to realise the .arrear under a sub-settlement by the ordinary revenue 
procedure. 
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under a sub-settlement, apply to the District Officer to recover the 
arrear as if it were an arrear of Government revenue, but if a suit 
is brought, the Central Provinces Act (section 115) facilitates the 
suit, by not allowing any ordinary debt to be u set-off” against the 
revenue claim, nor any payment alleged to have been paid on 
account, which is paid before the revenue instalments iu question 
fall due. 


(J^.) Rent cases. 

§ 25 . — Constitution of Courts. * 

By the Acts of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, the 
hearing of suits and applications for rent, for ejectment of tenants, 
for enhancement of rent, and for other matters connected with 
tenants, iVentrusted to Revenue-officers sitting as Revenue Courts. 
The “ Tenancy” Act of the Panjab (XXVIII of 1868), on the 
other hand, makes the Civil Courts hear these cases, but refers to 
the Revenue-officers [certain matters not being regular suits in 
Court, though connected with rent arrangements. 

The Ceutral Provinces Bill has provisions regarding the Courts 
•closely resembling those of the Panjab Act, but the Judge of the 
Civil Court hearing rent suits must have had Revenue experience 
before he can be appointed to the duty. 

Each Act provides for its •own procedure and its rules of 
appeal 10 . 

The following extract from the North-Western Provinces Rent 
Act (Chapter V) — (a) as regards suits, (&) as regards miscellaneous 
applications — will sufficiently indicate the matters which the Re- 
venue Courts hear. The other Acts have, of course, their own 
specific provisions on the subject, but this lately drafted and complete 
law of 1881 will serve as a specimen, and will sufficiently indicate 
to the student what, as a matter of practice, the cases arc, which 


10 North-Western Provinces Act (XII of 1881), Chapters Vl-Vlft; Oudh Act 
(XIX of 1868), Chapters VIX-IX; Panjtf> Act (XXVIII of 1868), Chapter VII j 
Central Provinces Act (not yet passed), Chapter VI of the Bill. 
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I am referring to. It will be remembered; however, that thePanjdb 
and Central Provinces divide the jurisdiction, as just now stated. 
The suits cognisable by Revenue Courts only are- 

fa) suits for arrears of rent, or, where rent is payable in kind, for tho 
money-equivalent of rent, on account of land or on account of any 
rights of pasturage, forest-rights, fisheries, or the like ; 

(b) suits to eject a tenant for any act or omission detrimental to the 

land in his occupation or inconsistent with the purpose for which 
the land was let ; 

(c) suits to cancel a lease for the breach of any condition binding on the 

tenant, aud which, by law, custom, or special agreement, involves 
the forfeiture of the lease ; 

(cr) suits for compensation for, or to prohibit, any act, omission, or breach 
mentioned in clauso (b) or clause (c) ; 

(cl) suits for tlie recovery of any over-payment of lent, or for compen- 
sation under section 48 or 49 ; 

(e) suits for compensation for withholding receipt for rent paid-; 

(/) suits for contesting the exercise of the powers of distress conferred on 
landholders and others by this Act, or anything purporting to be 
done in tho exercise of the said power, or for compensation for 
wrongful acts or omissions of a distrainer ; 

(<j) suits by lambardars for arrears of Government revenue payable 
through them by the co-sharers whom they represent, and for 
village-expenses and other dues for which the co-sharers may be 
responsible to tho lambnvdar ; 

(h) suits by recorded co-sharers for their recorded share of the profits of 

a mah&l, or any part thereof, after payment of the Government 
revenue and village expenses, or for a settlement of accounts ; 

(?) suits by muaTidars, or assignees of the Government revenue, for arrears 
of revenue due to them as such ; 

(k) suits by taluqdars and other superior proprietors for arrears of revenue 
due to them as such ; 

(/) suits by recorded co-sharers to recover from a recordod co-sharer who 
defaults arrears of revenue paid by them on his account* 

The applications cognisable by Revenue Courts only are the 
following : — 

(a) application to determine the nature and class of a tenant’s tenure, 
under section 10 ; 

(i) application by a landholder, or his agent, to compel a patwari to pro- 

duce his accounts relating to land ; 

(c) application to resume rent-free grants under section 30, or to assess to 
rent land previously held rent-free ; 
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(d) application from a landholder to eject a tenant under section 35, or to 
have a notice of ejectment issued and served under section 38 ; 

(c) applications made by a tenant, under section 39 ; 

(/) application from a landholder, under section 40, for assistance to eject 
a tenant ; 

(g) application from a tonant or landholder to determine the value of any 
standing crop, or ungathered products of the caith, belonging to 
the tenant and being on the land at the time of his ejectment, under 
section 42 ; 

(//) application by a landholder to determine rent payable for land used by 
a tenant for the purpose of tending or gatheiing in the $rop, under 
section 42 ; 

(?) application by a landholder oi tenant for assistance in the division or 
appraisement ol a standing ciop, under section 43 ; 

0) application by a landholder or tenant to determine compensation for 
improvements of land ; • 

(Jc) application by a tonant for leave to deposit rent ; 

(/) application for enhancement or determination of rent ; 

(m) application for compensation for wrongful dispossession ; 

(n) application for the recovery of the occupancy of any land of which a 

tenant has been wrongfully dispossessed ; 

( o ) application for abatement of rent ; 

(p) application for leases or counterparts, and for the determination of tho 

rates of rent at which such leases or counterparts aie to be delivered ; 

(q) application, under section 7, to have tho holding of an ex-proprietary 

tenant divided off ; * 

(y) application, under section 22A, to sui vey land ; 

(j) application, under section 33A, to have a notice of relinquishment 
declared F valid ; 

(/) application to take out of deposit any amount deposited, under sec- 
tion 55A. 
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NOTE A. 

lixlra Regulation (or “Scheduled”) Districts in the North- 
Western Provinces . 

The scheduled districts calling 1 for a brief special account are— 
(1) Kumaon, (2) Jauusar-Bawar, (3) the Tarai District, (4) South 
Mirzapur % 

South Mirzafuu. 

The southern portion of Mirzapur requires a very short notice, 
so I may take it fiist. * 

The notifications declaring this a scheduled district were issued 
by the Government of India, No. 636, dated 30th May 1879 ; and 
the Local Government, No. 63A., dated 14th July 1879. 

The Civil Procedure Code is in force, but there is # a special 
organisation of Courts, the Commissioner being the Court of final 
appeal. 

In revenue* cases there is power to refer (exercisable by the • 
Local Government) to the Board of Revenue, when the Commis- 
sioner reverses the decision of the Collector. 

The revenue rules are special. The settlement is made for ten 
years. 

The system of village settlement is not in force, for here the 
villages were, like those in the Central Provinces, mere groups of 
cultivators under management of a village headman. In this 
sparsely cultivated tract, the Settlement Officers, however, rarely, 
or never, found the village headman, or “ sipurd-dar,* in such a 
position that they could reasonably call him “ proprietor ” of the 
village, and make him responsible for the revenue. 

In a few villages indeed (in the mahals or estates of Gonda, 
Bajia, and Hira-chak) the sipurd-dar was recognised as the “ zamin- 
dar ” or proprietor, so these are zamindari villages, and as regards 
them the ordinary revenue law is in force. But in the other 
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villages the proprietary right is held to vest in Government, and 
the actual holder of land is deemed the permanent “ occupant/* 
with a heritable, but not transferable, right in — 

(a) his house, premises, or site iu the village; 

(b) his fields which are or can be permanently cultivated ; 

(c) any grove or garden which lie planted by permission of the Collector 

or officer in local charge. Trees in such groves may be. sold or mort- 
gaged. 

The right of occupancy mentioned under (£), viz., that recog- 
nised in permanently cultivated land, is acquired after three years' 
holding. Every occupant receives a patta, or written document 
showing the terms of holding, and the patta contains a clause, 
allowing the tenant to break up a certain area of available waste. 
He maintains his right so long^ as he makes regular payment 
of rent. If he was already on the land at settlement, the rent is 
the settlement rate of assessment; if he entered afterwards, it is 
what he lias agreed to pay. 

Other lands not occupied on these terms are held as simple 
tenancies-at-will from the State. * 

The whole village is managed by a headman, or sipurd-dar. 
The office was recognised at settlement in some eases as hereditary, 
hut not always ; and it is not transferable. 

The sipurd-dar collects tl» rents, being allowed a deduction for 
the rent of the " sir, " or land of which he is the occupant, and from 
20 to 30 per cent, on the collection, as a remuneration for his risk 
and trouble. 

He can locate cultivators on the waste, hut he is hound to 
respect the amount of waste that is granted in each occupant's 
“ patta;" nor can he eject occupants, as he can the tenants on 
lands not held by occupants. 

The rents are recoverable by “dastak ” or writ of demand, or by 
distraint of property ; and if this fail, the Collector may order sale 
of the property. 

In the last resort a defaulting occupant may be ejected from 
his holding. 
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A Government “sazawal" supervises the sipurd-dars in the 
“ zamuulari " estates. Where the sipurd-dar is recognised as pro- 
prietor of the village, the sazawal becomes the tahsildar. 

Kumaon and Garhwal. 

§ 1 . — The A dm in is f ration. 

The criminal law and procedure docs not differ from what it is 
elsewhere, but the “Rules for the Administration of Justice " issued 
under section 6 of the Scheduled Districts Act, determine the 
powers of Courts and Magistrates, the Commissioner being the 
.Court of Session > the Senior Assistant being the Magistrate of the 
District . 

The Civil Courts are also governed, as regards procedure, by tho 
Rules 1 . But there is little regarding the substantive law that is 
exceptional. 

Parts of tho Revenue Act relating to the settlements and to the 
recovery of arrears of revenue are in force, but not the Rent Act. 
There are Revenue Courts — “ Summary and Regular" — just the 
same as in the Tarai. 

A number of other Acts have been extended to and are declared 
in force in the District, by notification. 

The Senior Assistant is the Collector, and the Junior and Extra 
Assistants are the Assistant Collectors 2 . The tahsfldars have 
powers as elsewhere. 

§ 2 . — The Settlements . 

The present settlement was begun in 1863. Dealing with a 
country consisting of mountains and deep valleys, t^ procedure 
of survey was different from what it would be in a plain 
district. 

The cultivation of a permanent character is confined to the 
valleys Where some alluvial soil has accumulated, and to such of the 

1 But the portions of tho Civil Procedure Code not touching the Rules 
arc in force (Notification, North-West Provinces, No. 566A,, 5th December 1876). 

2 Rules, Chapter III, 1. • 
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hill sides as have good enough soil to make it worth while to terrace 
them. There is also some casual cultivation (ijran),— that is, land 
that is broken up and cultivated only for a time ; when the soil is 
exhausted, the plot is abandoned. The survey maps, therefore, 
show the villages, and not the intervening waste \ There was no 
general demarcation of village boundaries (for this was unneces- 
sary under such circumstances), but boundaries were determined ^ 
(1) when disputed, (2) when adjoining Government forest, or 
(3) when the aiea was adjusted by cutting off an excessive amount 
of waste. In this operation there was nothing previously on recoid. 
to help the Settlement Officer. At the early settlements there had 
been no measurement. In 1823 a “ guess measurement” had been 
made, and a description of the boundaries recorded, and at the next 
settlement of 1816, also, no measurement had been made, but a 
“ fard pliant,” a sort of list of sharers, tenants and rents, was made 
out showing holdings : that was all. 

Only at the last settlement (now current) was a survey made. 
The measurements of the khasra survey wore recorded in “ visis ” 
of 4,800 square yards (10 square yards less than an acre). 

§ 3. — Right to Waste Land . 

Allusion must here be made to the waste, as included in village 
boundaries 4 . I& would appear that in many eases the jungle or 
grazing land was, in Mr. Traill's early settlements, included in 
the nominal boundaries of villages : that is, it is known by the 
same name ; but it docs not follow that it belongs,^ in any propiietary 
sense, to the village. 

General Sir H. Ramsay quotes with approval r ’ a passage from 

1 Hoard's Review of the Kum£on Settlement Report. 

1 Some misunderstanding may arise in the original Report from the fact that 
in some of the statements “ waste ” is used to mean simply fallow hmd. I speak 
here of waste or jungle land. 

5 Settlement Ilepoit, page 24. The reader who remembers how the original 
organisation of small Hindu States dealt with the waste, and how those ancient 
institutions sur\ivc in the hills, will be disposed to think that this extract is 
evidently, in thcoiy at nny rate, coricct. Private light did not niise except on the 
ground of dealing and possessing the soil; and theic arc no communities or giautccs 
to claim the entire loidship over an entire niea of land, waste oi tilled. 
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Mr. Batten's Garhwal Report, in which ho says — “ I take this 
opportunity o£ asserting that the right of Government to use forest 
ami waste lands not included in the assessable area of the estate, 
remains Yitterly unaffected by the inclusion of certain tracts within 
the boundaries of raauzas." No one has a right, merely on the 
ground of such inclusion, to demand payment for grazing or wood- 
. cutting from other villages. Nor does such inclusion of itself 
interfere with the Government right to offer clearing leases in such 
waste. Mr. Batten thought, however, that the inhabitants of the 
village should 6 have the first refusal of such leases, and that 
grants should not be made so as to bring them up too close to the 
village (i.e. 9 that a space for grazing and wood-cutting should be 
left). 

General Ramsay's own account slightly differs from this. 
While admitting the Government right 7 , he says that the villages 
have a prescriptive right to grass, grazing, timber, and firewood, 
and even to grazing dues from outsiders who feed their cattle in 
the grazing lands within the village boundaries. All that the 
landowners can claim outside their cultivation, is a fair amount of 
cul tumble waste, with a sufficient amount of waste for grazing and 
wood-cutting. 

In paragraph 48, again, he says that the people “ owned their 
jungle iu away" before we came ; # and so when we recognised 
their proprietary right in the cultivated land, the people acquired 
a “certain right to the use of the forest 8 ." 

§ 4 . — Revenue assessment . 

The revenue assessment, was made on a principle which it is not 

6 Clearly as a matter of convenience and policy. 

7 Report, section 40. 

8 I make no comment on this ; I simply note the statements as they are, leaving 
it to bo gathered by n true interpretation of the facts, what the real claim of the 
villagers on the waste amounts to. It is, however, certain that under tlic old 'Hindu 
constitution of society, while no landholder claimed a heritable right in any soil 
beyond his own holding, rights of user, or what were practically such, existed, to 
grazing and wood-cutting in the iicighhoiuing waste. 
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easy to understand ; it was arrived at by calculations made on the 
basis of certain rates for average land, and modifying the results by 
consideration of the abuudance or absence of population, which* made 
cultivation easier or more difficult. It is not necessary for the 
purposes of this book that the process should be detailed. 

§ 5 . — Rights in land . 

The record of rights, again, was a matter of some difficulty. 

Under the Gorkha Government the Raja was, as usual, regarded • 
as the general landowner, and he made grants of land, and not 
unfrcquently put grantees on already occupied lands, nominally 
that they might realise the State share, though in practice they 
took much more and behaved as if they were landlords in our sense 
of the term. Villages were given to astrologers, cooks, barbers, 
and physicians ; and the people in possession, whatever they once 
were, soon came to be looked on as the tenants of the new 
grantees 9 . 

The headman of a village was the “ pradhan,” and over several 
villages was a “thokdar” or “siyana,” who managed police 
matters, and collected the revenue. 

At first the British authorities book their revenue in the same 
way, but later Mr. Traill (the then Commissioner) made a settle- 
ment which is described as “ mauzawar,” or by villages'; and this 
was understood to give the proprietary right to those who appeared 
in the superior position, cither from being grantees of the Gorkhas 
or as original occupants who had not been interfered with by such 
grants. The people, as might be expected, had a customary 
distinction of rights of their own ; and names distinguishing what 
we may call proprietorship and tenancy, are locally known. As the 
country grew in wealth, these distinctions were acted on and revived 
by the more advanced ; and when Mr. Batten made a twenty years* 
settlement in 1846, he found the people very ready to claim the 
superior position on their own account; he, however, left . every 


9 Board of Revenue’s Review of the Settlement Report, para. 22. 
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one to get a decree of the Revenue Court defining the position he 
was to occupy in one class or another. When the present settle- 
ment began, every one wished to be recorded proprietor 10 . 

The actual state of landed tenures in Kumaon is, as might be 
expected, much more approximate to the old Hindu custom ; thefre 
are no village landlords. It is not surprising that in 1846 Mr. Batten, 
influenced by the system under which he had been trained, made 
use of terms which belong only to the North-Western Provinces 
villages and are stereotyped in the “ Directions but the present 
Commissioner 1 confirms the fact (which might have been other- 
wise expected) that there is no such thing really as a “ zamindan ” 
tenure, i.e., where one individual or a common body is landlord of 
the whole estate. 

All cultivators are really equally proprietors of their holdings ; 
but there were cases where a grantee had been, as above remarked, 
constituted proprietor over the heads of the original cultivators ; there 
were other cases, also, where an energetic pradhan or a “ thokdar” 
had succeeded in acquiring a sort of superiority over the cultivators : 
in some cases, he would have had a real superiority, having been 
the leader and the first to commence the work of clearing and culti- 
vation. In such cases these persons ioere recorded as the owners , and 
the original cultivators (who would otherwise have been proprie- 
tors) then,* as in so many oilier settlements, fell *mto the position 
of u khaikars,” or permanent tenants, with privileges, however, 
little inferior to those of owners. 

§ 6. — Landlord and tenant . 

The right in laud‘is called “ thhat,” and the proprietors “ thhat* 
wan:” the term “zaminddr” lias no meaning, except its literal 
one — “ any one connected with land 3 .” 

10 Report, para. 25, page 14. 

1 Id., page 15. 

2 Atkinson’s Kumaon Gazetteer, § 33. Mr. Atkinson also says that the para- 
mountr property in tho soil was vested in the State, and that the landholder’s right, 
though heritable and transferable, Jias never been held to be indefeasible. Under an 
arbitrary Government no right is indefeasible ; hut the occupier of lands was practi- 
cality an owner and was never ejected. 
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The superior or landlord right recognised, as just now de- 
scribed, in favour of the Gorkh a grantees and others, does not affect 
a very large proportion of the villages. In many — I believe in the 
large majority of cases — the small proprietors cultivating their own 
lands have retained their position as owners. Where the existence of 
the superior title caused the cultivators to bo recorded as “ khaikar/* 
the chief, if not the only, difference was this — the latter does not 
possess the right of transfer and has to pay a fixed sum as “ mali- 
kana ” to the proprietor ; this “ m&likdna 99 being the result of con- 
verting various cesses and perquisites levied under the former 
system into a fixed cash payment 3 . 

The khaikar (tenants) also have headmen (in their “ stratum 99 
of right) called “ gharpradhun ; 99 and when the landlord is non- 
resident, the “ gharpradh&ns ” manage the village 4 . 

The kliaikars thus form a class of u occupancy-tenants " on a 
natural tenure, and no others are known. 'No Rent Act has ever 
been in force ; hence there is no artificial or legal tenant-right 
based on holding for a period of years. 

Labourers called in to help are “sirth&us,” who are only tenants- 
at-will : it may happen that a khaikar of one village will cultivate 
land in another village as a " sirthfiu.” 

Lands assigned to temples are spoken of as u gunth.” 

The headmen are remunerated much as elsewhere, having a 
certain privileged “ sir ” holding, and a percentage of 5 per cent, 
for collecting the revenue. 

§ 7 Official organisation . 

The local sub-division of Kumaon for* revenue purposes is into 
tahsils and parganas ; the latter being again sub-divided into a 
number of (i pattis.” 

The superior headmen or thokdars, or siyftnas, have now been 
allowed a small cash percentage 5 , but they used to get certain 


8 I 


3 Settlement Report, § 28. 
\ id, „ § 2 a 
§ 39. 
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perquisites, and perhaps a bit of land, fees being paid them on 
the occasion of a marriage in the village. They had also as a per- 
quisite one leg of every goat killed by the village headmen. 

The Gorkhas used to employ an official over a pargana called 
a “ daftri," who was like our qanungo, and had to supervise the 
headmen in his pargana. 

The office of "qanungo" has now been revived by tne name, 
and there are now some five of these officials who superintend the 
patwaris. 

The patwari of Kumaon differs greatly from the official called 
by the same name in the Regulation Districts. In Kumaon he 
is a provincial agent charged with multifarious duties, over a 
considerable area of country, and independent of the villages, 
being responsible to Government, who appointed him 6 . lie has 
to measure land, execute Revenue Court decrees, repair district 
roads, find supplies for travellers, and keep the District Officer 
informed of what goes on. 

There is no chaukidar system, and no regular police (except 
at the stations of Naini Tal, &c.). The "rural police" (though 
not organised under the Police Department) are the "pradhans" 
of villages, who are bound to apprehend criminals in serious cases 
and to report crime to the patwari. The head 4" thokdars " keep 
a certain watch over the pradhans, and the small jealousies and 
local annuities that exist prevent too much collusion, and 
causes it soon to be known if this duty is neglected, and the 
system practically works well 7 . 

The Revenue Act is so far in force that in case arrears of 
revenue have to be recovered, Chapter V is applicable. 

Rent is recovered by "summary suit" under the "Rules." 

No partition law is in force, and only imperfect partition, 
guided by the spirit of the Ordinary law, is allowed. 


6 Whiilloy's “ Extra Regulation Law,” note 1, page 39; and Report, para 36. 

7 Report, § 37. 
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The TarIi. 

The Tar6i district (included iu the Kumaon Commissionership) 
is a scheduled district under Act XIV of 1874, It had originally 
been under the Regulations, and they were fouud unsuited to it. 
The administration indeed fairly broke down, the police failed, 
and the settlement was found to be oppressive. An Act was 
passed in 18G1 to remove the district from the jurisdiction of the 
ordinary Courts, without, however, affecting the substantive law 8 . 

This need not, however, be further alluded to, as the district 
is now provided for by a Regulation (IV of 1876) under the 
33 Vic., Cap. 3, and notifications have been issued showing the 
other laws in force find the Acts extended. 

The Penal Code and Criminal Procedure Code are in force, 
also the Contract Lifw, Stamp Law, Forest Act, &c. 

The civil procedure and the limitation law is guided by the 
Regulation, and pleaders are not admitted in Court. The Revenue 
Court procedure is also under the Regulation, and the Rent Act 
does not apply. The Land Revenue Act has been extended to 
the settled tracts 9 . 

The settlement was revised many years ago under the same 
procedure as that of the rest of the province. Only a portion of 
the district, however, is cultivated, and the greater portion of it 10 
is consequently owned by Government, the cultivators being 
tenants. 

In the estates owned by sole or joint proprietors, suits for 
ejectment are scarcely known 1 , but are provided for by -the 
Regulation. Arrears of revenue in these estates can be recovered 
under the ordinary revenue law. Suits for land are heard as regu* 
lar revenue suits, and rent and other claims (filed withiu twelve 
months) are heard as summary suits. 

8 Wbtillcy’s u Extra Regulation Law” (1870), page 149. 

* Notification of 22nd September 1876, No. 1555, Qazetle of India* 

10 Five out of the six parganas (Whalley, page 150). 

1 Wholley, p. 150. 
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There are tahsildars. but on qanungos, and the patwaris have 
large circles like those in KumSon. They are Government 
servants. 

The administration is carried on by a Superintendent aided by 
an Assistant Superintendent. A special appeal lies to the Com- 
missioner of Kumaon 2 . 

In revenue suits there is a limited power of appeal to the 
Board of Revenue. 


Jaunsau-Bawau. 

* 

The Jaunsar-Bawar pargana of the Delira Dfin district hos 
never been uuder the Regulations. Although an Act of 1864 
(since repealed and superseded by the Scheduled Districts Act) 
dealt with it, it merely recognised this extra regulation position, 
and did not create it. 

Local customs are ascertained in this tract by a “ dastrir-ul- 
’aml, w or rule of custom, which was drawn up in 1851 ; it 8 
was revised at a later settlement by Mr. Robertson, and signed 
in token of acknowledgment by the headmen. This “ Code ” 
could hardly be enforced as law, but it would be no * doubt 
usefully referred to as an authoritative exposition of custom 4 . 

The revenue system is extremely simple. A headman called 
u siyana^ is settled with /or a fixed sum for a “khat,” or group 
of lands. He prepares an annual “ phant-baudi, ” or revenue-roll, 
showing how every landholder is to pay his proportion of the 
whofe. 

The Superintendent has to check the action of the siyana, and 
see that the rent is fairly distributed, and that one is not favoured 
and another oppressed. This plan was, however, objected to in many 
quarters, and was only maintained (on sanctioning the settlement) 


* Regulation IV of 1870, §§ 1-42. 

8 Whnlley, page 197. 

4 The dastur-ul-aml is printed at page 203 of Mr. Wlmlley's work. 
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on the ground that it would be inconvenient to revise what had 
been done. At a future settlement it will probably be altered. 6 7 

There was a rough survey and field measurement. 

The chief difficulty was in connection with the “rights” 
claimed in the adjacent forests. * The villagers only possessed 
their cultivated land, and could nob even break up culturable 
waste without the permission of the district authorities*. But 
“ they were allowed to use the forest in a general way, ” taking 
wood for their own use, but selling none. 

There was, naturally, little practical restraint or control, till 
the forest rules began to be enforced, and then complaints were 
made. It was accordingly determined to make over certain forest 
tracts altogether to the villagers, . and to define the Government 
forests, specifying what rights might be exercised in the Govern- 
ment forest. This is all laid down in the wajib-ul-arz of the khat 
or estate. 

As regards local revenue officials, the organisation is very simple. 

There are a number of patwaris who keep up “patwaris 
papers,” as in other places, only in a more simple form. 

The “ siyanas,” or headmen, are responsible for police, but there 
is no crime in the pargana. 

As regards the law of Jaunsar-Ba war generally, the Scheduled 
Districts Act was applied to it by Notification (Home Department) 
No. 632, dated 30th May 1879. A notification of the same date 
(No. 633) extended the Civil Procedure Code. The Notification 
No. 634 gives a list of all the Acts in force, which includes all the 
chief general Acts on prominent subjects up to 187 1 8 . 

The criminal law and procedure and the Forest law are as 
elsewhere in force. 

6 The presont settlement was partly carried out by Mr. Cornwall and completed 
by Mr. Ross (1873-75). Tho scttloment expires in 1884. 

6 Settlement Report, 1875, § 22. 

7 Id., 1876, § 23. 

8 After 1874, of course, all Acts state whether they apply to scheduled districts 
or not : so the notifications declaring the law under tho Act need only deal with 
Acts of a previous date. 
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NOTE B. 

The Hazara Settlement (PanjXb). 

§ 1 . — The law applicable . 

For the Hazara district, which is a scheduled district, a special 
set of Settlement Rules have been passed under the Panjab Fron- 
tier Regulation issued under the 33 Vic., Cap. III. 9 

§ £.— Record of rights. 

As regards rights, a statement was made cut for every village, 
showing the whole of the occupants and other persons interested 
in the land. This was made public and discussed, and then the 
Settlement Officer declared who of all these he considered Cf pro- 
prietors ” and who u tenants A person aggrieved might peti- 
tion the Settlement Officer and get his case heard as a regular 
judicial suit. 

A special provision was made for dealing with cases where 
there was*a double proprietary tenure. 

I have alluded, in the section on Panjab tenures, to a custom 
of periodical redistribution of shares or holdings of land. In 
Haz&ra this custom is called “ waish ” If this custom was an- 
cient ( i.e ., before the Sikh rule), and a shares had lost land by 
its being taken for public purposes, or by diluvion, the Settlement 
Officer might award him (under certain conditions) a plot out of 
the shamilat, or common land of the village; but if he had al- 
ready been paid compensation by the State’ for the land, he must 
return the money to the shamilat fund before getting the land. 

Rights in village sites are also provided for, but the record is 
only to be primd facie evidence. 

Pre-emption customs were recorded and followed. So also 
inheritance customs, either of tribes or villages, were defined, 
subject to certain rights of appeal. 

’ » See Panjab Code (Legislative Department), page 208, and the amending Regu- 
lation of 1874 at page 240. 
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v Succession in the case of j&girs or revenue assignments was also 
defined under sanction of the Government through the chief 
revenue authority (the Financial Commissioner). 

Itules appear also for the appointment of village headmen of 
lambardars. So also for patwaris, one of whom ordinarily is 
found for each village. 

The instalments of revenue arc apportioned one to each 
harvest, the dates of payments being fixed by the Settlement 
Officer, so as to fall about one month after the principal crops are 
harvested. 

The cesses levied in addition to the land revenue are special : 
one per cent, is for schools (the location of which is to be deter- 
mined at the time), and a small rent and revenue-free plot is to be 
allowed to the schoolmaster. One per cent, is also to be levied 
for the relief of disease among the population of Hazlra. 

§ 3 . — Object of the record: exceptional finality . 

Unless (as in the case of the record of rights iu the village 
6ite, for example) it is otherwise expressly provided, all records of 
rights, customs, liabilities, and all rules drawn up by the Settle- 
ment Officer, are, when submitted to the Commissioner a^d con- 
firmed by the Financial Commissioner, to be considered as (( a final 
settlement of all matters treated of.” These cannot even be revised 
at future settlement, unless they relate to office-bearers and 
their duties, to the amount and method of paying the Govern- 
ment revenue, to cesses, or to proprietary rents of any description. 

No suit will lie to enforce a right or usage contrary to the set- 
tlement record, except in so far that a suit may be brought to show 
that the record of a holding does not represent the actual award 
at settlement (in which case the record may be amended). 

This, it will be observed, is different from the law regarding 
ordinary settlement records. There is, however, a general excep- 
tion in favour of persons who can prove (within three years of the 
date of final report) that they wer$ not in the Panjab during 
settlement, and did not know what was going on. 
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In short, the object was in Hazara to give no ground for con*' 
tinuing feuds and jealousies, or to long drawn-out lawsuits and 
appeals. Everything that could concern anybody, landlord or 
tenant, was to bo carefully enquired into and recorded then and 
there. After a cautious examination and approval of the record, it 
was made final and all questions settled and hopes of change 
rendered futile. Such a course was essential in a district inhabited 
chiefly by primitive and quarrelsome mountaineers. 

In other respects, i.e. y as regards recovery of arrears, mutation 
of names in the record, appointment of officials, &c., the ordinary 
Revenue Act is in force. 


§ 4. — Tenancy. 

Tenancy is also dealt with in a special Regulation 10 . Nothing 
in it affects decrees of Court under which a tenant holds, or an 
agreement iu writing, or a record of settlement in certain cases 
(see section 2) . 

Occupancy rights are only given to persons who naturally have 
such rights, the terms being copied from section 5 of the Panj&b 
Tenancy Act of 1868. 

But there is no other ground on which right can be claimed, 
neither an artificial period, nor the fact of any entry in a settlement 
record of former times ; nor could entry at the pAseut settlement 
have that effect, under the general clause, unless it was an tf agree- 
ment ” reduced to record. 

Enhancement of rent is only allowed by decree of the Civil 
Court, and ejectment also. I do not, however, go into details. The 
whole, it is remembered, is controlled by the general clause at the 
beginning of the Regulation, as far as it applies. 

§ 5 . — Forest lands. 

The whole question of waste and forest was settled, and a special 
■Regulation under the S3 Vic., Cap. 3, No. II of 1879, was passed 

10 Regulation III of 1873. Panjilb Code (page 225) and amending Regulation 
cancelling section 9, clause 2, page 24-2. 
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(superseding some earlier ones) for the management of the 
forests. There are certain forests reserved as permanent forests and 
subject to very much the same prohibitions and protections as the 
general Forest Law of India contains. Other forest (village forest) 
is under protective regulation, but not managed directly by depart- 
mental officers. Waste land, not dealt with either as reserved or 
village forest, may be brought under cultivation without restriction; 
As the country is mostly mountainous, it is prescribed that forest 
or turfed land must be kept up in all places where there is danger 
from landslips, falling-stones, ravines, torrents, and the like. 
The principle has been that, practically, tho Government so far 
owns the waste, that at least it has a right .to take up any part 
of it for forest purposes, but it gives up the rest freely. Moreover, 
as the people were in former days allowed a very extensive user, 
and certainly were never prevented from treating the forest as if it 
were their own, they have been allowed a certain share in the value 
of trees felled in reserved forest estates partly to compensate them 
for exclusion from tire tract. Government reciprocally has a right 
to a part of the value of trees cut in non-reserved tracts, because 
the Government always asserted a right to the trees, if not to the 
forest itself. The principle adopted was, not to raise any theory of 
ownership, which it would have been impossible to settle, but to en- 
quire practically what the villages had enjoyed, and provide for that 
or for its fair equivalent. The rest then remained at the disposal of 
the State for the maintenance of public forests. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Land Revenue System of Ajmer. 

§ 1 . — The early history of Ajmer . 

The province of Ajmer, together with the Merwara parganas, 
•was ceded to the British Government in 1818. Ajmer was a 
settled country : but the parganas of Merwara were mostly a 
stretch of jungle-clad hills, in which a few rude settlers had cleared 
patches for cultivation, but hardly possessed anything like a system 
of government or of customary landholding, 

Ajmer is specially interesting to us, because it is the one 
British district in Rajputana; and it still preserves for us the 
features of the Rajput organisation as it appeared when the Raj- 
puts came as conquering armies, not as an entire people immigrating 
and settling on the land. Originally, the Rajput rule was in much 
greater force, and extended over a far larger area than it now 
occupies ; but the great kingdoms of the Rathors of Kanauj, the 
Solankhai in Guzarat, and the rest, were reduced by the Muham- 
madan power. 1 * The chiefs were driven from thoi more open and 
fertile plains, and the existing Rajput States represent the remains 
of the dominion. These somewhat inaccessible districts to the 
north-east and south-west of the Aravalli hills, mark in fact the 
place of retreat of the tribes, and the site where they were able to 
hold their own to some extent, 3 in spite of many subsequent 
wars, both internecine and with foreign foes. 

1 The Rajput dynasty in Guzarat came to an end in the fourteenth century 
under Alu’-ud-dm Ghilzai. 

a “ We may describe Rajputana as the region within which the pure-blooded 
Rajput clans have maintained their independence under their own chieftains, and 
have kept together their primitive societies, ever since their principal dynasties iu 
Northern India were cast down and swept away by the Musalmdn irruptions.”— 

Gazetteer of K&jputdnn, Vol. I., page 39. 
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Ajmer itself saw very various fortunes. In the fifteenth century 
it passed into the hands of the rulers of Malwa. During the 
first quarter of the sixteenth century, however, the R&jput power 
revived under liana Sanga of Udaipur, but it again declined 
as the empire of Humayun and Akbar grew and consolidated. 
Ajmer became a “ Subali ” or province of the empire, and the city 
itself was an imperial residence. But the Rajput customs were 
not obliterated or even interfered with ; for, in those days, it was 
the policy to encourage the Rajputs : and the chiefs became simply 
feudatories of the Mughal power. As the Mughal empire 
waned, war and confusion again formed the order of the day : 
the Rajput chiefs attempted to combine for their independence, 
but in the midst of the general warfare, the Marathas came on to 
the scene. In 1756 A.D. they gof possession of Ajmer, and 
“thenceforward Raj putana became involved in the general disor- 
ganisation of India.” “Even the Rajput chieftainships, the only 
ancient political groups left in India, were threatened with immi- 
nent obliteration. Their primitive constitution rendered them 
quite unfit to resist the professional armies of Marathas and Pathans, 
and their tribal system was giving way, or at best transforming 
itself into a disjointed military feudalism.” About this time some 
of the J£t leaders rose to power, and founded the Jat State of 
Bhartpur, which still survives among the Rajput chiefships. 

In 1803 all Rajputaua, except the north-west portion, was pay- 
ing tribute to the Mar&thas ; but these plunderers never got such 
hold on the country as in any way to obliterate the old customs 
of landholding. 

At last the British Government interfered, and, after a series 
of changes in policy, which it is not here necessary to allude to, 
the Rajput States entered into treaties with the British power. 
These were all executed by the end of 1818, in which year Ajmer 
became British territory, it being ceded by Sindhia. The Merwara 
parganas were ceded at the same time, but were so uncivilised and 
remote, that they had still to be reduced by force some few years 
afterwards. 
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§ 2 . — Peculiarity of the Rajput organisation . 

This very brief outline of the history of Ajmer is necessary 
to explain the general position of affairs, and how it is that Ajmer 
represents so exceptional and at the same time so interesting an 
illustration of peculiar landholding customs. 

I have remarked that there was no tribal or general settlement 
of Rajputs. The Government, the dominant power, alone was 
Rajput. The bulk of the individual landowners are not Raj- 
puts 3 ; there, consequently, lias been no growth of village com- 
munities ; indeed these were quite unknown in Ajmer till introduced 
by our own North-West Settlement system. 

I shall at once then proceed to describe what was the Rajput 
organisation of the country, as regards the ruling classes or chiefs, 
and as regards the tenures of the actual cultivators of the soil. 

The first thing that strikes us is that there is not one ruler, but 
a series of chiefs, who, by the exigencies of the case, are gradeain a 
quasi-feudal order, and are bound to obedience to the head chief or 
Maharaja, and to appear in the field when required with a certain 
force of foot soldiers or horse, as the case might be. Apart 
from this, the chiefs really regarded themselves as coparceners 
or sharers with their leader in the kingdom. The Maharaja 
is the head of the oldest or most powerful branch of the 
dominant clan; the chiefs are the heads of the other branches, or 
of subordinate clans. The system of sharing or dividing the 
conquered territory into feudatory estates does not extend beyond 
the main or upper grades of the organisation— the heads of the 
chief branches of the clan. We do not find any further shares or 
small allotments of land to leaders of troops and so forth, as we 
do in the organisation of the Sikh mists in the Cis-Sutlej States 
of the Panjab. The Ajmer territory exhibits a division of the 
whole, first into the royal domain or khalsa land— the estate of the 

a Rajputs now rarely hold land, except us blidmiyas or as holders of istamrdri 
estates.— Settlement Report, 1375, § 98. 
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Mah&raja or leading chief— and then into a scries of estates 
{taluqas) for the Thakurs, Raos, or other chiefs subordinate to 
him. 

In each of these estates, the right of the chief was almost inde- 
pendent ; it was subject only to doing homage to the Maharaja, and 
piiying a nazaraua on succession, appearing with the proper military 
force when called on 4 , and rendering extraordinary money aids 
when the necessities of common defence required it. There were 
also other feudal dues paid in some cases. The ^tate was liable to 
sequestration [zalti) (i£ the ruling Prince was able to enforce it) as 
an extreme penalty. 

Inside the estates, the tenures of laud must be described in 
separate paragraphs : we have some cases of grant as jsigir lands, 
6ome special tenures, and then the ordinary customary landholding 
of the villagers. But first a few words must be said regarding the 
revenue. 


§ 3. — Land Revenue . 

The Raja in his estate, and the chiefs in theirs, took a share in 
the grain, and some other cesses and local taxes also, from the land- 
holders. As between the chief and their suzerain no regular 
revenue was paid ; a fee or u nazarana ” was paid on succession 
and aid was given as required. But when the Mardthas established 
their power, they made every chief pay a tribute called “ tankha ” 
(or €t mamla” or “ am ” in Ajmer 5 ), and this afterwards was paid 
by custom to the sovereign power, whoever it might be. 

§ 4. — Ordinary tenure of land . 

As regards the tenure of land within the Maharaja's or the chief's 
estate, the ordinary form of landholding was very simple : every 
one who wished to cultivate land permanently, must do so with 

* Which is ascertained and laid down for each estate according to custom,— Seo 
Rdjputdna Gazetteer, Vol. I., page 59. 

8 Tankha is tho Marathi form : it indicates a fixed assigned sum; “nfu 99 is the 
form of the Arabic ’ain which lins a similar meaning. 
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the aid of a well, a tank, an embankment or some work of irri- 
gation ; for the rainfall is too limited and uncertain to render perma- 
nent cultivation otherwise possible. Any one who chose could 
apply to the Raja's or chief's officials, and get permission to make 
the work, and he acquired a permanent right (biswadarf) to the 
tank and the land which was watered by it. Other cultivation being 
only temporary, and rendered possible by a favourable season as 
regards rainfall, no one acquired any right in the land ; it was cul- 
tivated by permission for the time being, and then lapsed into the 
general estate of which it was part. 

It was of course natural that landholders should settle together, 
and so to form villages that had a separate local name ; but no 
biswaddr had any claim to anything beyond his own holding. No 
one was responsible for his neighbour’s revenue payment, nor did 
the body of landholders that happened to live together, and who 
submitted to a common headman, who looked after the chief's 
graiu-collections, ever dream of claiming any “ common" land, or 
any right to an area of waste within certain boundaries. 

§ 5 . — Jdgir Grants . 

In the khalsa lands charitable grants were made, and, in the 
chief 8 estates also. These are always found in Oriental countries 
in favour of religious institutions, persons of sanctity, charities, and 
so forth. In Ajmer they are called “ jagir;'' and here the term has 
not the meaning which it elsewhere bears. For military service is 
part of the regular system of the country, consequently grants would 
not be made on a condition that was the normal one; and jagu* 
simply meant a royal or princely grant in full proprietary 
right, with a total remission of revenue, or a reduced revenue 
demand only. 

When a jagir was given, the grantee became entitled to all the 
unoccupied land in the grant, and to such as he had himself provided 
the means of irrigation for ; but lands already in the occupation of 
persons who had made wells, tanks, or embankments, continued to 
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be held by them, and the biswadari right was not destroyed by 
the grant, 0 though the holder had to pay liis revenue to the 
assignee. 

In jagir estates, the grantee collected a grain share by estimate 
of the crop, and fixing of the weight which each payer had to give. 
Money assessment was, and still is, unknown. 6 7 

When the district came under British rule, the true position of 
the jagir estates was not at first understood, and in 1874 a com- 
mittee reported on the whole subject. The status of the jagirdar, 
in relation to the land occupiers, was formally declared in* a Settle- 
ment proceeding on 13th August 1872. 

Out of a total of 150,838 acres, with a revenue of Its. 91,000, 
65,472 acres, with a revenue of Its. 43,000, are held in jagir by 
shrines and religious institutions 8 . 

§ 6 . — Bhum Estates. 

Another ancient tenure recognised in Rajputana was the 
t( blitf m 9 .” It consisted in an absolute estate in a given area of land, 
which might be coupled with the condition of maintaining good 
order, being answerable for crime, and so forth. 

It seems most probable that the bhum holding really represented 
the last remnant of the former estate of a Rajput chief whose family 
had been displaced, in the continual struggle for supremacy that was 
going on. The family retained, or were allowed, out of consideration, 
by the chiefs who gained the upper lfand, to retain a certain “bhum” 
holding, and this being of ancient date and hereditary, was looked 
upon with. great respect. It was an * allodial 9 holding, that is, free 
from feudal obligations. From time to time bhumiya holdings were 
created by grant. It was given, for example, as “ mundkati,” or 
compensation for bloodshed, to heal a feud, or as a reward for 

6 Ajmer Gazetteer; p. 23. 

7 Settlement Report, 1875, § 87. 

" Gazetteer, p. 23. 

From bhum, ‘ the soil. 5 
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service in keeping watch and ward, &c. 10 Some owed their origin 
to grants to younger sons and brothers of chiefs. 

These holdings still survive as revenue-free holdings not resum- 
able by the State. Up till 184-1 they paid a quit-rent. They are 
inalienable by the proprietor. 1 They descend, however, not only in 
the male line to lineal descendants, but without restriction. Even 
great chiefs like to hold bhum estates ; one Mah&r&ja and several 
considerable TMkurs are “ bhumiyas,” or holders of bhum estates 
in Ajmer. 

The bhumiyas were bound to give aid in repressing dacoities 
and other crimes in their village, and to protect travellers. For 
some time they were held responsible to make restitution to persons 
who suffered from a robbery within their limits 2 . 

There are still 109 bhum holdings in Ajmer, but 16 are held by 
chiefs who hold “ istimraii ” estates. These are, consequently, in 
the hands of a single owner. The others are shared like other pro- 
perty, and there are now 2,01-1 shares in bhum holdings. 

§ 7 . — Effect of British settlement . 

It will now be interesting to explain how the settlement of the 
country under British rule has developed or changed the customs 
thus described. The first thing that strikes us is, that we have 
now two parallel revenue systems as it were — one applying to the 
khalsa land, the other being a system for the management of the 
.chief's estates, which has quite a different form. 

The khalsa estate, comprising about one-third of Ajmer (and 
the whole of Merwara) , became the property of the British Govern- 
ment, and was therefore subject to British law, and has been settled 
on tlieNorth-West system, and proprietary rights which never existed 

10 Blium holdings in all cover an area of 21,800 acres, of which 14,800 arc in 
khdlsn villages, 5,900 injaglr villages, and 1,000 in istamrari estates. 

* See Regulation II of 1877, section 36. 

2 Ajmer Gazetteer, page 25. This Inst arose out of the custom in Raj put ana that 
the Raj should compensate travellers. It is obvious, however, that many 
“ bliuul ” estates would he quito unable to make any such compensation, and the 
custom is consequently dying out.* 
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before have been conferred. The same procedure could not, how- 
ever, have been equitably followed in the chief's estates. These 
had therefore to be separately dealt with. The chief’s rights were 
recognised by e sanad ’ grants, and no interference with their internal 
affairs has been contemplated, nor has any settlement been made 
for the villages. Our Government has not in fact interfered to 
define the right of any one, except the taluqdar or estate-holder 
himself. I shall first describe how matters developed in the khalsa 
land. 

§ 8 . — Early management of the khalsa . 

At first the British officers managed the khalsa domain exactly 
on the lines of the original custom. The early administrators were 
in fact the stewards of a great estate. They built tanks and made 
embankments ; they founded hamlets and gave out leases to settle 
and improve the lands. In 1819, however, a settlement of the 
land-revenue on the North-West system was ordered. A sketch of 
the history of the settlements will be given further on : here 
it is only necessary to say that the result was that the contiguous 
groups of biswadars were formed into villages ; and that the waste, 
hitherto at the disposal of the estate, was allotted out and divided 
among these “ villages." The hamlets founded by Colonel Dixon 
were also made into villages, the neighbouring waste being given up 
to them. Thus, a very important change was effected. The group 
of cultivators, some of whom possessed the biswadari right, others 
of whom were mere temporary lessees, now became a “ proprietary 
body;" they were styled in official revenue language u bhaiachdrd " 
villages; the waste within the area of each became the “shdmilat" 
or common property of the village body. 

This course wa3 afterwards much regretted 3 . As soon as forest 
science was sufficiently appreciated to enable people to recognise 

• 

3 As a matter of general principle, it is always undesirable tlint Stato rights should 
be readily given away, instead of keeping them carefully to be utilised ns occasion 
requires. I have no doubt that the existence of many rights of user (or what wo 
must practically admit as such) iu the waste, had its influence in commending to tlio 
authorities the idea of partitioning the waste. It is often unfortunately overlooked, 

2 K 
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that the clothing of Ajmer hills with tree vegetation was essential 
to the welfare of the country, to the supply of water in its tanks, to 
regulate both the surface and the subsoil drainage, and not im- 
probably to affect the humidity of the atmosphere, it was desired to 
form forest estates, to be placed under conservative management* 
But by that time the work of 1850 had borne its fruits. The 
land, once the undoubted property of the State and available to 
form forest reserves which might have been the wealth of the 
country, had, in deference to a system, been given away, and it was 
necessary, therefore, in 1874, to make a Regulation under the 33 
Vic., Cap. 3, for forming forest estates, recovering for that purpose 
the available waste, and allowing rights in it as compensation for 
the process of re-annexation 4 . 

Fortunately, this plan of constituting State forests has an- 
swered well. The benefits are so great that the people are 
beginning to appreciate them. It is certain that it was only by 
such a step as that taken in 1874, that the water-supply in the tanks 
can be preserved, and that supplies of fodder, against times of 
famine, can be secured. 

§ 9.— The present tenures. 

The Land Revenue Regulation 5 now orders the rights which 
exist under the village system. The old biswadars have become 
proprietors, and now, if a settler desires to come in and clear 
the waste, he has to obtain the permission of the village-owners, 
who are the owners of the waste as their common land. 

Partition of the common land is also allowed as of any other 
jointly-held lands : a minimum is, however, fixed, below which divi- 
sion is not allowed to go. Some special arrangements connected 

tliut a most extensive usei*of the land by one set of people does not necessarily imply 
that the people had. or ought to have, a proprietary right in the soil This I 
have explained fully in my “ Manual of Jurisprudence* 9 

4 The terms under which Government can now take up what has become village 
land, for forest purposes, may be seen in section 6 of Ajmer Regulation VI of 1874. 

5 See Regulation 11 of 1877, section 7, &c. 
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with the levy of the revenue had modified the strict action of the 
North-West system; and no doubt care has been taken to mould 
the settlement arrangements as much as possible to suit the actual 
condition of the villages. 

§ 10 . — State rights reserved . 

Under the new system, moreover, the State reserves to itself 
some considerable rights. Besides its usual right of revenue, it re- 
mains proprietor of tanks it has constructed, and owns the land 
(available in the bed of the tank at certain seasons for cultivation), 
and the land on the slopes of embankments. It reserves also all 
mineral rights, and may quarry for stone, gravel, &c. 

§ \\.— Other land tenures in the Jchdlsa . 

The biswadari right has thus considerably altered from what it 
originally was. The “jagir ” tenure and the bhtfm tenure retain 
their ancient features, as already described. Bhum holdings are 
dealt with in the Regulation (sections 31-36); sanads are granted 
for them, and the sanad-holder and his successors in interest are 
alone the proprietors. A rule of succession is also laid down. 
There can be, as I said, no alienation of a bhum estate, except 
in favour^of a person who is a co-sharer holding under the same 
sanad. 

No jagir is recognised which has not been granted, confirmed, 
or recognised by a sanad issued by proper authority 6 . In this 
sanad conditions may be entered making the rules contained in the 
Land and Revenue Regulation, regarding alienation, succession, or 
maintenance prescribed for istimrari estates, orbhtfm estates (as the 
case may be), or any other special rules on these subjects that shall 
be in force as regards the estate, binding ; and the jagfrdar must 
accept these rules or resign the estate. There are some bhum 
holdings inside jagir estates. 


* Regulation II o£ 1877, section 37, &c. 
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§ 12 .« —Subordinate tenure s in hhalsa milages . 

Under the original system of landholding implied by the 
biswadari right, there was but little room for the growth of sub- 
ordinate tenures. “ A non-proprietary cultivating class," says Mr. 
LaTouclie, “ hardly exists in either district." Where tenants exist, 
they generally pay the same rates of produce as the proprietors 
themselves paid before the regular settlement 7 . 

But though there may be but little opportunity for the growth 
of tenant-right, there are cases in which a right has to be provided 
for, which cannot now be conveniently described otherwise than 
as an occupancy right. 

In the days of rapine, raid, and internal war, which make up the 
history of the Rajput State, it was inevitable that land should have 
changed-hands ; one tribe got the upper hand and had little hesitation 
in displacing others : not only so, but the repeated occurrence of 
famine has caused the landholders to get into debt. Hence 
it may often have happened that an old biswadar was turned 
out of his land, or was obliged to give it up owing to poverty, inabi- 
lity to pay the revenue, and so forth, but still managed to retain part 
of it as the “ tenant " of the supervening owner. It is now impossible 
that the effects of such ancient wrong-doing can be reversed ; so the 
u tenant " remains, but is privileged, and the Regulation specially 
protects him as an “ ex-proprietary tenant 8 ." Such a tenant is al- 
lowed a permanent tenure, at a rent which is to be five annas four 
pie per rupee less than the prevailing rate paid by tenants-at-will 
for lands with similar advantages in the neighbourhood. No 
agreement to pay higher rent is valid. 

There may be other “ occupancy tenants 9 ," as they are mentioned 
in the Regulation. This is a wise provision. It virtually allows 
full latitude to actual facts. Any one can claim an r occupancy 

T Settlement Report, 1875, section 96. 

8 Regulation II of 1877, section 41, &c. 

9 For example, they may have taken part, though in an inferior position, in 
building tlio tank and cultivating the soil that gave origin to the owner's or bis- 
wadkr*s right. 
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right* and prove it by the custom of the village, by special agree- 
ment, and so forth. The Regulation admits the possibility of such 
a right without defining it, and merely attaches certain legal pro- 
tective provisions to such a right when proved to exist. 

The main security such tenants have is, that besides the right 
of occupancy (which cannot be defeated, except pursuant to a decree 
of court given on specific grounds or on failure to satisfy a decree 
for rent 10 ) ; the rent is always fixed, or may be fixed on application, 
at settlement, or subsequently by the revenue officers. 

It is unnecessary for me to describe the simple provisions of the 
Regulation regarding the division of crops between landlord and 
tenant, the practice for ejecting tenants when they are lawfully to 
be ejected, and regarding the relinquishment of holdings by the 
tenant. The Regulation itself may be consulted. 

§ 13.— Modem state of rights in Taluqas or Chiefs * Estates . 

Side by side with the khalsa villages, which we have just been 
considering, are the chiefs' estates, in which no such settlement 
system has been applied. The estate itself and the right in it has 
been defined, but its internal affairs are not interfered with. The 
chiefs* estates, called taluqas (the chiefs being taluqdars), are 
secured to them by law. 

The more important of the chiefs* estates or taluqas have been 
conferred in absolute proprietary right by virtue of sanads called 
" istimrari ** grants. Hence the important taluqa and jagir estates 
are held as “ istimrari estates. '* 

1 The istimrari estates only pay revenue to Government in the 
form of a permanent and unenhauceable tribute.. Till 1755, they 
had paid no revenue, but then the Marathas imposed a tribute, and 
various other cessdh also. The British Government abolished the 
cesses, but at first asserted a right to re-assess the tribute. This 
right was, however, formally waived in June 1873. 

10 Regulation II of 1877, sections 62—64. An " ox-proprietary” tenant can- 
not be ejected even on a decree without the sanction of the Commissioner. 
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The istimrari tenure is also associated with certain special 
rules legalised by the Land Revenue Regulation of 1877 1 * . The 
estate is inalienable by any permanent transfer : mortgage beyond 
the life of the mortgagee is also invalid. 

Succession is now by primogeniture only. Hence there is no 
division of these estates, a fact which has a very important influ- 
ence. The “istimrard6r” enjoys also some special immunities and 
protection regarding criminal proceedings, and as regards money 
decrees of the civil court. 

Nazarana is paid according to old custom to the Government oil 
the occasion of a succession. 

The istimrari estates are now some sixty-six in number, where- 
as the original fiefs were only eleven. But this will illustrate the 
importance of the principle of succession by primogeniture. I 
have in a previous chapter had occasion to remark, in speaking of 
the old Hindu Raj, how in some families the principle of indivisi- 
bility was preserved, while in others the estates were divided till 
nothing but small estates, which practically formed zamindari vil- 
lages held by a number of selected owners, remained. In Ajmer, it 
seems the principle of indivisibility, that is, succession to the 
eldest heir alone, was not at first recognised. In former times the 
estate was divided among the succeeding sons and heirs, according to 
Hindu law, though the “ patwi/' or heir to tlte dignity of the 
chief's seat, got a double share 3 in recognition of his position as chief. 
Then in course of time the eldest came to take the estate at large, 
and the other brothers got a village or two each, on what was 
called a “ gras " tenure 3 . 

It is thus the result of the former divisibility of estates that the 
eleven original fiefs broke up into the present number; at least that 

1 Regulation II of 1877, sections 20-30. 

a See Ajmer Gazetteer, page 22. It is interesting to notice that just the same 
thing mny be observed in the estates of the Sikh j&gfrdars and chiefs of the Cis- 
Sutlej States. If there are four sons, the estate will be divided into five lots, of 
which two go to the eldest. 

3 “Gras” means literally 'ft mouthful,' and implies that the grantee gets a 
portion of the produce of the villages to which the grunt extends for his maintenance. 
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is the chief cause, for during the stormy history of lUjput estates, 
a powerful branch of a family may have succeeded in effecting a 
separation of a portion of the estate for his own benefit, without 
any general principle of divisibility being recognised. 

In short the existing number and size of the estates or taluqas 
has resulted from the dismemberment of larger estates ; and 
in some cases, where division of the estates has been effected, the 
branch estate has remained separate but subordinate to the larger 
one 4 . Had the principle of division gone on, the estates would in 
time have become completely broken up into mere village-estates, 
just as we saw in the curious case of the Tilok Chandi Bais in 
Rai Bareli. But the custom of indivisibility gained ground, 
and it is now fixed by law. Younger sous now only get a 
cash maintenance, or a life-grant of villages, or something of 
that kind. 

The istimrari estate-holders (as well as some of the larger 
j£gird£rs) became, in the course of time, heavily encumbered, and 
in 1872 a Regulation was passed for their relief. Government 
advanced some seven lakhs of rupees, which was the aggregate 
amount of the debts, and these were paid off or compromised under 
the Regulation : the advance with interest is being gradually paid 
back to Government, 

The present, position of the chief's estate is, therefore, a somewhat 
modified one as compared with what it formerly was. In old days 
the chief s estate was held conditionally on military service ; it 

4 The Commissioner, Mr. Leslie Saunders, writes to me as follows : — 

"The lesser istimrardars are banded together in groups according to their 
descent, under the present chief representative of the original stock from which 
they have sprung ; such holders of divisions of estates are sometimes called sub- 
taluqdars. The lesser istimrardar is, nevertheless, full proprietor of his estate, 
only he pays his revenue or tribute, not direct to Government, but through the chief 
with whom he is lineully connected. lie sits behind the chief in darbrfr, and is 
bound to observe the ceremonial acknowledgments of social supremacy custom- 
ary in native courts. This is, however, sometimes evaded. On failure of an heir 
the estate of an inferior istiinrarddr would ordinarily revert to tho head of the 
line ; and in two instances estates unable to pay their revenue have been made 
over permanently to the bead of their clan” 
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was liable to sequestration for misconduct, at least in theory. In 
the first days it paid no revenue, but afterwards not only was 
a revenue levied, but the revenue was not fixed, but was liable to 
enhancement, at least virtually so, in the form of cesses and 
forced aids. 

Our Government has conceded a fixed revenue, granted a 
permanent estate, rendered the estate indivisible and inalienable 
by permanent transfer, and has enforced m> condition of military 
service. 


§ 14 . — Subordinate Tenures in Istimrari Estates. 

There may be bhumiya holdings and grants in jagir inside the 
chiefs (istimrari) estate, just as there are on Government lands, 
but th*v are few in number 5 . As regards subordinate tenures, 
I have already remarked that Government has not intro- 
duced any settlement into the istimrari estates. Having fixed 
the extent and declared the nature of the tenure, no internal 
interference m the way of sub-settlements has been contemplated. 
Government was opposed to the policy of making records or re- 
quiring sub-settlements for the protection of the village landholders, 
and in this respect the istimrdri villages are entirely differently 
situated from what they are in khdlsa lands. 

In the early days of British rule, Mr. Cavendish (1829) made 
a formal enquiry, and the istimrardars admitted that the perma- 
nent improver of land had a right which was virtually the same 
as the biswaddri right recognised in the khdlsa 6 * . 

Consequently, though the chief is legally the sole owner, and 
the people are his tenants, those who would have been “ biswadars " 
in the khalsa, have a practically indefeasible right. As a matter 
of fact, disputes between a chief and his tenants rarely or never 
come before the authorities. The Laud Revenue Regulation, giving 
effect to the full proprietary right in ‘ istimrdri 9 estates, provides 

6 .The bh unify a holdings iu istimrari estates only amount to about 1,000 acres. 

6 Settlement Report, 1875, §§ 85, 86. 
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(section 21) that all tenants on such estates shall be presumed 
to be tenants-at-will till the contrary is proved. 

§ 15 .—History of the settlement of KhaUa villages. 

The territory of Ajmer has remained as ceded in 1818, with 
the exception of five villages given over by Sindhia in I860 0 . 
Mr. Wilder was the first Superintendent. The Maratlias estab- 
lished an arbitrary system of taxation, but shortly before cession 
a land revenue had been fixed, which was, however, exclusive of 
the cesses. The chief's estates paid a fixed tribute, and an agree- 
ment was come to that any future increase should be in the form 
of separate cesses; the chief, no doubt, feeling that if a change of 
rulers occurred, they might succeed in getting off payment, which 
would be difficult if such cesses were once consolidated with the 
tribute. 

Sindhia farmed the villages for the amount of the “ am ” or 
fixed revenue, but extra cesses were levied under 44 different 
heads 7 . 

This system was, of course, abolished by the Superintendent, 
who returned to the earlier system of estimating in cash the value 
of one-half the grain produce of the village. The assessment, 
however, broke < down, owing to famine and failure of crops ; and 
after that a short settlement was made under Mr. Middleton. 

In 1827 Mr. Cavendish succeeded to the district and revised 
the settlement. This officer was much more desirous of moderation in 
the revenue assessment ; and he seems also to have conceived the idea 
that the groups of biswadars, with their patel or headman, formed 
is communities ” who might be regarded as owners of the area 
within the village limits 8 . 

® Gazetteer, p. 76. 

7 One such cess was the perquisite of Sindhia’s wives ; another, called " Bhent 
Bai S&hiba/* went to his sister: his daughter and “pir,” or spiritual adviser, 
each received a certain cess (Gazetteer, p. 75). 

8 Settlement Report by J. D. La Touche, C.S, 1876, § 77, &c. 
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In 1835-36 Mr. Edmonstone proceeded to make a settlement for 
10 years, still spoken of as the t€ decennial settlement, " and reported 
on the 20th May 1836. This report did not endorse the idea of 
the village being proprietary. The tenure was compared to 
that described by Sir T. Munro (Governor of Madras) in Arcot. 
The holdings were separate, though cattle of the village grazed 
in common over all unenclosed lands, when the crops were off the 
ground. 

The most important fact in the revenue history of Ajmer is the 
appointment of Major Dixon in 1812. This officer had pre- 
viously been in charge of Merwara, where Ids success had been 
great. On the expiry of the 10 years' settlement, Major Dixon 
held the whole district “ kham, ” as the Merwara parganas were 
held. Within six years, more than four and a half lakhs of 
rupees were wisely spent in tanks and embankments, and a much 
lower rate of collection was established ,• the assessment was reduced 
to two-fifths of the produce, and the u zabti" or cash rates levied 
on certain of the more valuable crops were lowered. 

Mr. Thomason, when Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western 
Provinces, visited Ajmer in 1846, and though he could not but admire 
the work of Major Dixon, he felt that such an administration was 
solely dependent on the skill and energy of one man; some system 
that could be worked by any ordinary officers wae necessary. As 
Mr. Thomason was naturally in favour of the North-Western 
system, he concluded that the plan of village assessments was the 
only one that would answer as a permanent arrangement. 

A settlement was accordingly carried out in 1849-50 on the 
“mauzawar” plan. It has been said that the settlement was 
mauzawar only in name 9 .. This may be true as regards the collec- 
tions, which were levied on the individual holdings, since it was not 
practically possible, iu a country so liable to famine or failure of 
crops, really to make the whole village responsible for failure of 
some of its cultivators, But what is at least equally important, and 


9 Gazetteer, p. 86. 
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what made the' settlement essentially mauzawar, was, that under 
orders received. Colonel Dixon divided out the land among the 
villages, giving the adjacent waste to each, and thus erected the 
old independent biswaddrs and their patel into a proprietary body 
who became the joint otoners of the entire area } waste and cultivated , 
in the village. The village boundaries on this plan were demar- 
cated in 1849 10 . 

§ 16. — Present form of administration . 

With Colonel Dixon's death ended an important era in Ajmer 
Revenue History. In 1858 the district of Ajmer was united with 
the Merwara parganas under one “ Deputy Commissioner, " who 
was subordinate to the “ Agent to the Governor General and Com- 
missioner." This lasted till 1871, when a separate Commissioner 
was appointed, and the Agent to the Governor General for Raj- 
put&na became ex-officio Chief Commissioner. 

For Merwara there is an Assistant Commissioner at Beavvar. 
The district is divided into tahsils under tahsiidars on the usual 
North-West plan. 

The province is organised generally, as a non -regulation pro- 
vince. Its laws will be found collected in the Ajmer Code, issued by 
the Legislative Department of the Government of India. It also 
is a Scheduled*District uuder Act XIV of 1874 1 . 

§ 17. — Recent Settlement proceedings . 

The history of the district since the settlement of 1850 must 
here be passed over. It is a record of struggle with difficulties owing 
to unfavourable seasons. At one time the rain fell in unseasonable 

30 Settlement Report, 1875, §§ 80, 81. The villages were now called bhafach£r n 
As usual with these official changes, the people did not appreciate them. ° Even now , h 
says Mr. La Touche, “ the change is hardly understood and is not appreciated by the 
people. Daily petitions were filed by men anxious to improve the waste land of a 
village, praying that Government will grant them leases in its cupacity of landlord/’ 
Of course such petitions have to be referred to the “ village proprietors ” who now 
own the waste. 

1 Gazette of India , 20th October 1877, p. 605. 
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torrents, bursting embankments, breaching the banks, and causing 
floods which rotted the crops and swept away the soil. At another, 
drought lasted late into the season, cattle died and revenue could 
not be paid. But in spite of everything the condition of the 
country, under wise management, slowly improved 2 3 4 . In 1868-69 
the district was visited by a famine of exceptional severity and 
duration*. 

After the famine, which destroyed a large number of the cattle, 
as well as a high percentage of the population, and produced a 
fearful state of indebtedness among the people, a revision of settle-, 
meut was made. 

The old custom was that biswadari holdings were not saleable, 
so that mortgages are the custom of the country. Even now, land 
is never sold in execution of a decree of court. After the famine, 
the last settlement operations disclosed the fact that the mortgage 
debts amounted to Rs. 11,5 5,43 7*. 

The report of the revised settlement is dated 1875. Of course 
the village settlement is maintained, but arrangements have been 
made yvliich mitigated the difficulties of the theoretical joint respon- 
sibility 5 . 


2 In 1860 Major Lloyd minutely inspected the 'district and made u complete 
and interesting report on its condition, which fully bears out what is stated above. 

3 See a good account of this in the Gazetteer, pp. 90, 91. * 

* Gazetteer, p. 95. 

B On this subject Mr. LaTouchc writes as follows (Gazetteer, p. 93) : — 

“The village system of the North-Western Provinces is not self-acting 
beyond a certain point, and a raouzawar settlement cannot succeed in Ajincy-Merw&ra. 
By the term ‘ mouziiwar * is meant a settlement where the assessment is based ou the 
average of good and bad seasons, and whore tho principle of joint responsibility is 
enforced in the collection of the revenue. The seasons present too great vicissitudes 
to allow of an equal annual demand being assessed, but this difficulty has been partly 
surmounted in the recent revision by the assessment of water revenue * * * 
separately from tbe land revenue on the unirrigated aspect. The assessment on the 
dry aspect includes tbe full assessment of well land, but in each village where tbe 
tanks fail to fill, the water revenue will be remitted each year. The principle of 
joint responsibility has not been formally abolished, for cases may arise (though the 
cultivated area Cftnnot be largely increased in any village) in which it would be just 
to enforce it. One of the main objects of tbe recent settlement, however, has been 
to reduce it to a minimum. 
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In the present settlement each biswaddr or khewatdar has his 
own revenue payment recorded, so that in reality the defaulting 
holding can at once be traced, and the joint responsibility remains 
in the background, to be had recourse to only if circumstances 
make it right and proper. 

§ 18 . — Assessment of revenue . 

As all permanent cultivation is dependent on tanks, or on 
natural tanks formed at the head of a ravine by the. aid of embank, 
ments, the classification of soils for the purpose of assessment 
has chiefly reference to the tank and its capabilities. The tank 
has a double importance. It is the source of irrigation, and 
besides that, as the water dries up, the bottom becomes culturable. 
Land so cultivated is called " abi ” land. 

We find accordingly the following classes of tank lands : — 

(1) The tank supplies water for botli spring (rabi ’) and autumn 
(kharif) harvests : here the tank always contains water, 
and so there is no dbi cultivation on it. 


“All well-known and recognised divisions of a village liave been allowed to choose 
a headman, and each cultivator has been permitted the option of deciding through 
which of the headmen he will pay his revenue. The total amount payable through 
each ‘pater has been added up, and a list of each headman’s constituents given to 
the headmen, and'riled with the settlement record. Thus, in a village paying Rs. 1,000 
tlicro may be five patois, two responsible for Rs. 250 each, one for Rs. 200, one fo r 
Rs. 225, and ono for Rs. 75. Under the old system the talisHdar demanded the 
revenue from those among the headmen whom he considered the most substantial in 
the village. Now, he can tell exactly how much he should collect from each patel ; 
and if the representative of any thole or patti cannot he mado to pay, very valid 
reasons indeed should bo adduced before the representative of the other divisions of 
the village are called on to make good the deficiency. * * * * # No 

real tholes aud pattis oxist in Ajmer-Merwara, and for a number of more or less arbi- 
trary sub-divisions of land has been substituted an agglomeration of holdings bound 
together by tho fact that th * owners have selected one of the headmen, sanctioned 
for the village, as tho representative through whom they will pay their revenue. M 

This illustrates the remark I above made about “bhaiachard. ” The Ajmer 
villages are not naturally bound together by common descent, and cannot therefore 
exhibit any real divisions or sub-divisions according to tho main and minor branches 
of tho family, so that there can be no natural lien, whereby ono patti is answerablo 
for tho default of the other. 
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(2) The tank gives water enough for one or two waterings for 

the rabi' harvest, and the land at the bottom of the tank 
becomes culturablc iate in the season.- 

(3) The tank only gives water enough to start the rabi* sowings, 

and the land consequently emerges early in the season. 

(4) Tanks which, when the rainfall has been so favourable that 

not much water is required from them to irrigate kharif 
crops, have water enough to start the rabi' sowings (after 
which the soil of the tank itself can be sown). 

(5) Tanks which only have scanty water for kharif irrigation ; 

none over for rabi* sowings : the soil at the bottom is 
here not thoroughly moistened, but still a rabi* crop can 
be sown on it. 

The assessment on these tank-bottoms and land irrigated by the 
i v ] is divided into a charge for water and a charge for soil. The 
lact is the highest barani rate, or rate for land that is not irrigated. 
Vh:,. 1 course is low, and the greater part of the assessment is a 
eha^;e for water. 

It was a- question how the water assessment should be levied : 
for the inferior tanks it was decided to include the water 
revenue in the rate entered in the khewat, and the holder engaged to 
pay the whole. It is, however, for the revenue authorities to deter- 
mine whether the whole amount can be levied in anj given year. 

This plan is not adopted in the case of the larger tanks, which 
include a great part of Ajmer and the first class tanks in Beawar and 
Todgarh. Here the water rate has been excluded from the sum 
shown against each holding in the khewat. 

The lump sum of water assessment is added to the total village 
soil assessment. a The lump sum is to be made good from the 
fields actually irrigated in each year, unices its incidence on the 
irrigated area exceeds a certain maximum or falls below a certain 
fixed minimum. Thus, in the case of the Diw&ra tank, there are 
244 acres measured as ‘ tdlabi/ The water revenue of the village 
was assessed at Rs. 1,068, being at a rate of Rs. 4-6 per acre, as 
the irrigated area appeared to represent the full capacity of the 
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tank in its present state, and the rate and the resulting* assessment 
seemed fair and reasonable. It was provided in the engagement 
that this sum, Rs. 1 ,068, should be yearly made good by the irrigated 
fields, except when its incidence on the irrigated area exceeded Rs. 6, 
when the actually irrigated area should bo assessed at Rs. 5 and 
the balance remitted. It was provided further, that when the inci- 
dence of the assessed water revenue fell below 11s. 3-12 {as it would 
if a larger area were irrigated by economy of water or some other 
improvement), the actually irrigated area should be assessed at 
Rs. 3-12,* and the excess credited to Government 6 .” 

§ 19 . — Merwara . 

The parganas of Merwara were never held by Rajput chiefs, nor 
do they exhibit any traces of special landholding customs. They 
are jungle countries, peopled only by settlers who cleared the land 
and cultivated it. After the country was reduced to order by the 
British arms, it has been governed in a simple patriarchal fashion. 
The villages were held “ kham,” and Colonel Dixon's system was 
to take a small proportion (one-third) of ordinary crops, the grain 
then being converted into a money assessment, by valuation at 
current rates. Land newly broken up was allowed a progressive 
assessment beginning with one-sixth for the first year, one-fifth for 
the next, one-fourth for the third, &e., &c., till the one-third rate 
would be attained. 

Persons were encouraged to make wells, tanks, and embank- 
ments, by a remission of assessment. 

Lands under valuable crops, as cotton, maize, sugar, and opium, 
paid at “zabti” or money rates per acre. 

At the settlement of 1860, the village settlement was intro- 
duced, and farmers were settled with for each village. 

§ 20 . — Revenue Vrocedure . 

The revenue procedure does not call for any explanation. 
Part VI of the Regulation contains the details of it. It is notice* 
6 Settlement Report, 1875, §§ 260—265. 
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able, however, that when matters arc submitted to arbitration, an 
appeal lies against the decision. 

The process for realising arrears of land revenue is not dis- 
similar to that under any ordinary Upper Indian Revenue Act l 
arrest, imprisonment, attachment and sale of movable property, 
attachment of the estate, transfer to a solvent ( shareholder , 9 
and sequestration of the estates for a period — these are the 
processes as elsewhere. If all these fail, other immovable property 
may, under special sanction, be sold, but not the land itself on 
wEich the arrear has accrued. 

Headmen who have paid up in the first instance may realise 
the revenue from the co-sharers by a suit, in which they may join 
as many of the sharers as are indebted for the same instalment. 
There is no power of distraint without a suit. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE BOMBAY SYSTEM. 

Section I.^Introductory. 

§ 1 .—Special reasons for describing the system . 

It was ray original intention to confine this Manual to the 
provinces directly under the orders of the Government of India, 
and this would have precluded my giving any account of the 
Revenue systems of Bombay and Madras. But inasmuch as 
these provinces represent two different developments of the 
great rival to the Bengal system — if I may so call it— “the 
Raiyatwari ” system, the total omission of them would leave the 
student with so very incomplete a notion of the revenue administra- 
tion of India, that I feel it impossible altogether to drop the sub- 
ject, the more so as I do not see any prospect of local Manuals, 
written with the same general object as the present, being prepared. 

For introducing some account of the Bombay system, I have 
indeed another Teason. Berar, one of the provinces with which I 
am directly concerned, was settled on the Bombay system*, and its 
revenue business, already conducted on the general model, will in 
all probability before long be guided definitively by the Bombay 
Revenue Code (Act V of 1879). 

§ 2 *. — Influence of the system on other provinces. 

Nor is the raiyatwari system one that has no connection with 
the systems’of other provinces. It certainly was not without its 
influence on the subsequent developments of the Bengal system. 
When the Regulation VII of 1822, which is the foundation of the 
North and Central India systems, was drawn up, the Minutes of 
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Sir T. Munro, in favour of dealing with the individual cultivator, 
without any middleman proprietor over him, had excited a strong 
interest. It is impossible to doubt that they had their influence 
on the views of revenue legislators, whose minds were at the time, 
I may almost say, in a state of recoil from the tension, which, in 
the previous years, had been all in the direction of a settlement with 
great landlords. The North-West system which deals with an ideal 
landlord, — the communal-body of the village — is in effect, though 
not in intention, still less in set terms, a sort of ‘ happy mean 9 
between the settlement With a middleman, and a dealing with the 
individual cultivator direct. 

The suitableness of every revenue system depends on the 
past history of the country to which it is to be applied. If for 
ages it has been the custom to regard the village as a sort of cor- 
poration, it may prove difficult, or at least unadvisable, to change to 
a raiyatwdrf system. If the villages have never been accustomed to 
a joint responsibility, it is practically impossible to introduce the 
lump assessment. 

In the discussions that took place many years ago as to the 
relative merits of the village and the individual holding system 
this was rather lost sight of. It is not possible profitably to dis- 
cuss the merits of systems in the abstract. The Collector, whose 
official life has been passed in a district where one' or more repre- 
sentative headmen manage the village affairs, feels that it would be 
impossible for him to deal with many thousands of individual hold- 
ings ; the Collector who has succeeded to a Native rule under 
which individual assessments were always practised, feels no such 
difficulty. It is therefore to little profit, that an objection is 
assumed and counterbalancing advantages are set forth 1 '; although, 

1 An elaborate comparison of the two systems will be found in a letter, dated 17th 
October 1840, by Messrs. Wingate und Goldsmid, printed as Appendix I to “ Official cor- 
respondence on the system of Revenue Survey and Assessment in the Bombay Presiden- 
cy, ” reprinted in Bombay in 1877. This volume contains tho celebrated Joint Report* 
1847, of the three Superintendents, Messrs. Wingate, Goldsmid, and Davidson, and 
it is to the reprint that 1 refer, when in the sequel 1 mention tho '* Joint Report.* 9 
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no doubt, when theoretical objections are started against a system, 
the originators of that system are entitled to assume the objections, 
and show that they can be overcome. 

§ 8 . — Early history of Bombay Settlements. 

In the Bombay districts, the method of revenue management 
to which the British Government succeeded was that of the Mard- 
thas. Sf any of the Dakhan districts had been before that settled 
under Malik* Ambar 2 , who had taken pains to preserve, wherever 
he found it, the joint-village organisation ; and consequently his 
assessments were usually in the form of a u tankha/* or lump assess- 
ment on the whole village. But when the Maratha power was 
firmly established, they usually abandoned the old tankha for the 
u kamal 99 assessment 3 , which dealt with each individual holding and 
was based on a classification of the soil. The Maratha was too 
keen a financier to allow any middleman to intercept the profits, 
and it was only where his power was insecurely established, or in 
the days of his decline, that he called in a revenue-farmer to make 
good a certain lump sum to the State treasury. 

In the early days of our rule, endeavours were made to con- 
tinue the old management such as it was found, and from want 
o( experience *and defect of the machinery of control, frequent over- 
assessment and t much mismanagement doubtless occurred. It was 
soon apparent that the Government must take a new point of depar- 
ture. The Governor (Mr. Elphinstone) was desirous of introduc- 
ing a system which would have in effect coincided with that of the 
North-Western Provinces. He would have bound together the 

. 2 Malik’ Ambar was an Abyssininn who rose to power as minister under the later 
kings ot the Nizdm Shahi dynasty of Ahmadnngar at the end of tho 16th or beginning 
of the 17th century. The kingdom had various limits, according to the power of 
the ruler ; but during the long series of years that this able minister sustained the 
fortunes of jblie house, it included all the Aurangubad province and the west parts of 
Ber£r, and also a part of the Koukan on the sea const. 

See Elphinstone’s History (6th edition), pages 563 and 758, and Grant Duff’s 
History of the Marathas, Volume I, page 95. 

8 See Report on the Settlement of Iudapur tal'na, Poona Collectorate, Selections* 
No. CLI, New Series, Bombay, 1877. 
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separate holders of laud in each local group of fields which we call 
a “ village,” and made them a joint body of proprietors together 
liable for a lump sum assessed on the entire area of the estate. 
But this plan, as a general one for the whole of the Bombay dis- 
tricts, failed. Though there were still surviving in some parts 
of Bombay village communities 4 naturally of this order, — com- 
munities which the student, who has read the account of the North- 
Western Provinces tenures, is now familiar with — in other large 
tracts of country, the local groups were only uuited by the fact that 
they were neighbours, and that their affairs were managed by a 
headman whom they all acknowledged, and that they had also othfer 
hereditary officials, artisans and menials whose services belonged 
equally to the whole village. It was not found practicable to 
create or restore a joint responsibility for the revenue in these 
cases. 

Then the question arose, what system should be adopted ? On 
the one hand, it is probable that the influence of Sir T. Munro's 
Minutes in favour of the raiyatwan system, which were then well 
known, operated a good deal in favour of a decision against Mr. 
Elphinstone’s plan. There was also the impossibility of altering 
the constitution of the villages. 

Facts are always stronger than theories, and the ultimate- 
decision may be traced to the actual previous existence, in how- 


4 Though rarely. These are the Nnrwa and Bhdgddri villages in the Kaira and 
Bhroch Collectorat^p. It is no doubt true that the recognition by the people of a 
mirasi tenure, i.e., a tenure where some persons had a superior right in the land, 
while others wero only “ upris ” and holders on a gatkuli tenure, pointed to an 
earlier form of proprietorship which hud fallen into decay. But these terms do not 
necessarily imply the existence of n really joint village system. ( Cfer the case de- 
scribed at page 438). In fnct, in Bombay, it was difficult to avoid recognisiug what 
i9 so clearly indicated in other parts of Southern India, that villages are of two 
classes, one where there had been an original joint constitution, and another where 
there was a mere aggregate of individual cultivators, held together only by the 
institution of hereditary headmen and officers. 

See Stack's Memorandum on Current Land-Revenue Settlements (Home Depart- 
ment. Calcutta, 1880), page 9. 
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ever imperfect a form, of a raiyatw&rl settlement. The non- 
united type of village, found as it was over the whole of the plain 
country of the Dakhan 4 * 6 , formed the preponderating type over 
the major part of the presidency ; and when it is recollected 
that the Maratha Government always recognised separate and 
individual rights, even when in bygone days a joint constitution 
might really have existed, it is almost obvious that a raiyatwarf 
settlement was the only one that suited the habits of the*people and 
conformed to the traditions of the past 6 . It was not the necessity of 
dealing with thousands of individual cultivators (although that was 
urged by Mr. Elphinstone), but the want of a proper survey, a 
permanent demarcation of fields, and a settled principle of assess- 
ment, that presented obstacles to successful revenue manage- 
ment. 


Section II. — The Survey System. 

§ ‘The Joint Report. 

When therefore the period of tentative farming and similar 
arrangements for collecting the revenue came to an end, and a 

4 I am assured by one of the most experienced Re^jj^e Officers in Bombay 
that the plain couniry of the Daklmn never had auythinjj^bt non-united villages. 
The author of the general sketch prefixed to the Administration Report of 1872 
speaks of the whole of the Dakhan as being occupied by grillages in which two 
classes of persons were recognised, the “ mirasi” or hereditary 'proprietary class, and 
the “upri ” or tenant or inferior class- These terms do not, however (as observed 
in a previous note) imply that the really joint village was ever prevalent. It may 
well be, that the “ mirasdars ” are merely representatives of headmen’s families which 
exucted a rent from all who did not come in with tho first fouuders of tho villages, 
but joined by permission at a later time. Whatever may bo tho true explanation, 
it seems quite clear that, for all practical purposes, tho Dakhan districts may be 
described as in the text, — an actually general prevalence of joint-villages cannot 
be asserted. 

® And when it is said that the “ raiyatwarf ” settlement was u introduced ” into 

Bombay, it should be remembered that the phrase is not strictly correct. It was not 
introduced as a system, it had always existed from the Mar&tha days. What was 
« introduced” was the improved method of survey assessment. 
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regular survey system was devised, it was to the method of pro- 
perly determining the revenue unit of land, and to the rules by 
which it was to be surveyed and assessed, that attention was first 
directed. 

The regular system of Bombay was inaugurated by the appear- 
ance of the “Joint Report" of the three Revenue Superintendents 
in 18'17. The system itself had indeed been put into practice since 
1836, but the several revenue surveys acted independently, and 
their operations were “somewhat diversified,” so that it- remained 
for the Government, on the basis of the Joint Report, to bring the 
practice into uniformity, and to insure the results of the surveys 
being turned to the best account and maintained in their original 
‘ integrity in the future management of the districts. 

§ 2 . — The importance of the “ Field ” or survey number . 

It has been already stated that one of the great features of 
the raiyatwarf method is, the facility it affords for the contraction 
and expansion of operations by the cultivator according to his means. 
He is bound by no lease. The amount of his assessment is indeed 
fixed for thirty years (or whatever other term may be ordered), but his 
title to the land goes from year to year : he may perpetuate it at his 
pleasure. So long as he pays the assessment, the title is practically 
indefeasible. But if he feels unable to work thejtand he holds, 
he may relinquish (under suitable conditions) any part of it; or if 
prosperous, he may take up more land, if land happens to be avail- 
able. It is therefore impossible to deal with an entire “holding," 
which ma) thus vary from year to year. It is necessary to descend 
to a smaller unit, — the field or survey number — one or many of which 
may, according to circumstances, constitute a holding. 

It will* be well to state at the outset that the “ field," under the 
system we are considering, is far from being* an arbitrary thing. It is 
necessary of course to lay down, iu ideal, an area which as far as pos- 
sible it is desirable to attain ; but existing aud well known divisions 
into fields were.always allowed due consideration, and under no cir- 
cumstances were differences of tenure and marked natural distinctions 
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ignored; in order to attain an arbitrary standard. In waste lands, 
it was of course open to adopt a size for the survey number cor- 
responding to the standard officially prescribed. 

The idea of the Joint Report was to start from the area which a 
raiyat could cultivate with a pair of bullocks 7 ; this would vary 
according as the cultivation was wet or dvy, or as the soil was 
light or heavy, and generally with the climate aud circumstances 
of the locality. 

§ 3 . — Standard size of cultivated fields . 

It was found that in each class the following area was con- 
venient as a standard : — 

20 acres for light dry soil. 

15 „ „ medium. 

12 „ „ heavy. 

4 „ „ rice land (irrigated). 

Then, as a rule, every “ number" should contain a number of 
acres, of which the foregoing table gave the minimum, ; double that 
was the maximum . 

If, however, it should appear that an aggregate of the proper 
number of acres could not be obtained without including plots held 
under a different tenure, as where part was a revenue-free plot, 
and another hgjd at a special quit-rent (found in Bombay and called 
jtidl , then such separate tenures would not be comprised uuder 
one number, but were made into separate numbers, even though the 
minimum dimensions should not be attained. • 

In the same way, if possible, different kinds of cultivation — wet, 
dry, &c. — would be put under separate numbers. 

Where one man’s holding, or that of a body of sharers, formed 
a plot of an extent approaching the standard, it would of course 
be made into a separate number. If it exceeded the standard, it 

7 “ As farming cannot be prosecuted nt all with a less number than this, when 
a raiyat haq, only a single bullock, he must enter into partnership with a neighbour, 
or obtain a second by some means or other, in order to be able to cultivate at all,'* 
( Joint Report, § 18.) 
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would be made iuto two or more numbers, because there would be 
no inconvenience in one man or one body holding two or more 
numbers. 

Where there were small holdings of the same kind, two or more 
were clubbed under one number, which was also no inconvenience, 
since by recording the holders as having shares separately liable 
(pdt-numbers) — in case the sharers desired it — all separate rights 
were preserved. 

• But this practice, as already stated, was never applied to separate 
holdings of different kinds; they were to be given separate numbers, 
even though the prescribed standard could not be attained. 

§ 4 . — Size of numbers in waste land . 

Lands not fit for cultivation, or those still covered with jungle, 
were not divided on these principles, but were merely marked 
off into large blocks, each under one number. This of course 
did not include land which was culturable, but happened to be 
fallow, or temporarily unoccupied, bat only to large tracts of waste 
or jungle which could only be brought under the plough, under 
the operation of the “ Waste Land Rules,” and by the gradual growth 
of the demand for land and the spread of cultivation 8 . 

§ 5 . — Size under present rules . 

The Code now prescribes 9 that no survey number is to be 
jnade less^than a minimum size to be fixed from time to time for 
the several classes of land in each district, by the Commissioner of 
Survey, with the sanction of Government. For the Dakhan dis- 
tricts (above Ghdt) of the Northern Division, as well as for the 
Southern Division, the rule now is, that any recognised occupancy 
is made into one field, if under 30 acres. A field of more than 30, 
and less than 50, is divided into two ; one of more than 50, but 
less than 70, into three; and so on, 

• 

6 Those rules were in force when the Berar survey settlement was made. 

9 Section 98. 
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§ 6 . — Tillage and field boundaries. 

The Bombay survey is just as much concerned with the village 
boundaries 10 as the North-Western Provinces survey is. If the 
village boundary was not ascertained, it is clear that the*bounda- 
ries of the fields lying on the boundary would not be. Moreover, 
the revenue-rolls and jamabandis are made out village by village, and 
there arc also questions of jurisdiction which require the indication 
of village boundaries. 

The maps therefore lay down the village boundary as well as 
the internal division into fields or survey numbers. Village boun- 
daries are settled by agreement, or by reference to a panchayat, or 
by the survey officer, subject to an appeal. 

The field boundaries are also laid down, if there is no dispute, 
on the assertion of the occupant attested by the village officers. 
If there is a dispute, the survey officer takes evidence and decides. 
Arbitration may be referred to by consent of both parties. 

If the dispute arises after the survey, the Collector decides. 

It is of course of the greatest importance that the boundaries 
of fields should be permanent and well maintained. The Superin- 
tendent of Survey is empowered to determine the size and material 
of the iqavks 1 . The plan usually adopted is to make earthen ridges 
or set up stones at the corners of the field. 

w Code, section 118. 

1 Which, of course, varies according to climate and locality. In some climates 
earthen ridge3 are washed away: stones have also their disadvantages. The 
method of corner marking will be understood from the sketrh. 
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To connect one mark with the other, a strip of land is left 
unploughed, and this soon gets covered with grass, palm-bushes, 
and so forth, so that it is impossible to mistake the boundary. 

In £crar there are rules for the maintenance of these strips 
between the marks (Berar Settlement Rules XXIV, XXV). 

Strict rules are in force under the Bombay system for the 
periodical inspection of the field marks, and the Code, id Chapter IX, 
gives ample powers for their maintenance. These will be alluded to 
under the head of Revenue business. It is obvious that the entire* 
preservation of the results of the survey depends on the keeping up 
of the boundary marks. 


§ 7. — T/ie survey. 

The field survey is on a scale of 8 inches to the mile. Great 
pains are taken in constructing the maps. 

In all the later surveys the Great Trigonometrical triangula- 
tion has been taken as the basis, and the system of village travers- 
ing has been adopted, so that the mrps have a topographical as well 
as a revenue value. 

The survey work is afterwards combined into taluka 2 and dis- 
trict maps, which are furnished by the department, as well as the 
large scale field- to-field maps. 1 

§ 8 . — Commencement of a Survey -settlement. 

A survey settlement is set in operation by diieetion of the Gov- 
ernor. The Code 3 does not require any notification in the Gazette 
to begin with \ that comes afterwards, when the assessments are 
declared. 

For the purposes of survey and assessment the Governor in 
Council appoints such officers as may be necessary 4 . The Code speaks 
of any one appointed under this section as a “ Survey Officer.” 


9 In Bombay ttey use the Marathi form— Uluk& — of this (originally Arabic) word. 

3 See section 95. 

4 See Code, Chapters VIII, IX, and X, anl section 18. 
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There is a Survey Commissioner who supervises the whole; while 
individual settlements are in charge of Superintendents of Survey 
or Survey Settlenieut-Officors, with assistants, under whom again 
are staffs of surveyors, classers of soils, &c. Appointments are to 
be notified (in the Gazette). 

A convenient clause distinctly specifies that subordinates may, 
by delegation, exercise such portion of the powers of their superior 
as he may direct, but always subject to a right of revision by the 
superior. 

A special Chapter (III) deals with security to be furnished by 
officers when necessary, and this includes not only the Survey but 
the ordinary Revenue staff. 


a 

Section III. — The Assessments. 

§ 1. — Classification of soil . 

All land, whether applied to agricultural or other purposes 6 , and 
wherever situate, is liable to the payment of land revenue to Gov- 
ernment, according to the rules of the Code, unless expressly 
exempted. While the survey is done by the proper establishment, 
a separate staff of “ classers M examine the soil of every field and 
place it in a certain class in the following manner : — 

The classos and soils actually described (taken from the Joint 
Report) apply only to the above Ghat districts of the Dakhan 6 , but 
the principle of classification is the same for other districts, only the 
detail of the rules differs according to local circumstances. 

The classer deals separately with — 

(1) Unirrigated or jirayat (jerayct) land. 

(2) Rice land. 

6 Code, section 45. I have not in this chapter taken any notice of the assess- 
ments of sites in towns, &c. Chapter X of the Code must be consulted, if necessary, 
by the student for himself. 

• In Bombay we have (apart from Sindh) (1) Guzarnt, (2) Khundesh, (3) the 
Dakhan, including Nosik, Poona, Alimadnagar, Sat&ra, Hclgain, Kalddgi, Dhdrw£r» 
and Sholapur, (4) the Kotikati (comprising the below Ghat districts — Thdna, Koldba, 
and Ratnngiri) and North Kuudra. 
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(3) Garden land called bdghayat (begayet), which is 
motdstlial if watered from wells, the water being 
raised by buokets ; and pat&sthal if from tanks or 
dams, the water being brought on by small water- 
courses 7 . 

Bice land grows nothing but rice, though some garden land may 
grow rice also. 

Rice land may be entirely irrigated by rain or by artificial 
means. 

Commencing then with jirayat (always taking the Daklian rules 
as an example), it was found by experience that soils could be graded 
into three orders — (1) fino, uniform black; (2) coarser, red ; (3) 
" barad,” or light soil. 

Three feet (or 1 \ cubits) is tlie maximum depth of soil which 
it is of any importance on agricultural grounds to consider ; within 
that limit, however, the value of each soil varies with its depth ; and 
the gradations are fixed from If cubits to £ of a cubit, with 
less than which, land of any kind is not culturable at all. 

The soil of each order will thus require seven classes — If, 1$, 
If, 1, f, and l ; but as soils of £ and J cubit depth in the poorest 
order, arc lower valued than any others, two additional classes were 
added ; and for some years past a tenth class has been recognised, 
to be used for the poorest soil of all. * 

The best class in the highest order is relatively valued as one 
whole 3 or 16 anas in the rupee, the second at 14, and so on, and 
the lowest at 4J anas 8 . The best class in the second order is valued 
at 1 4 anas, and so on, down to the lowest at 3 anas. The best soil 
of the third class rarely or never exceeds one cubit in depth, so that 
the highest class is valued at 6 anas and the lowest at 2. 

7 Whence the name. “ Mot ” is a large bucket, “ p&t ” is a raised watercourse. 

8 It may be necessary to remind the studenb unfamiliar with llombay that these 
numbers have nothing to do with an actual money rate for assessment. They are 
relative numbers only. If, for example, the actual highest rate fixed for 1st class 
soil was Rs. 3 an acre, the 16-ana land would pay Rs. 3, the 12-aualnnd gthsof Its. 3» 
or Rs. 2-4, and so on. 
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This will appear from the following table 


Class. 

Value. . 

First order, 
black. 

Second 
order, red. 

Third order, 
light. 


Anas. 

Cbts. depth. 

i 

Depth. 

Depth. 

1 

16 

u 



2 

14 

u 

n 

... 

3 

12 

u 

i* 

... 

4 

10 

i 

.a 

• . . 

5 

8 

4 

i 

... 

6 

6 

i 

i 

i 

.7 

4 i 

i 

i 

j 

8 

3 

4 

! 4 

9 

2 • 

... 

... 

i 4 

! • 

i 

10 1 

1 


... 


§ 2. — Accidents affecting soils . 

Then, besides each order of soil being in a particular class 
according to depth, there are accidental circumstances which, again, 
depreciate the value. These have been found in practice to be 
seven in number : — 

2. Admixture of nodules of limestone. 

• 2. Admixture of sand. 

3. Sloping surface. 

4. Want of cohesion. 

5. Impermeability to water. 

6. Exposure to scouring from flow of water in the rains. 

7. Excessive moisture from surface springs.. 

Each of these accidents is held to lower any soil by one class, 
and if it occurs in excess, by two classes. 

Certain marks are used to denote these accidents. 

§ 3 .—Method of recording class and relative value of land . 

^The classer now makes a sketch of the field on a piece of paper, 
and after studying the ground on the spot, he determines to divide 
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the sketch into a number of compartments of equal area. The 
number of spaces or compartments necessary is fixed by local 
orders according to the variability of the soil. Usually they 
average about 1 or 2 acres each. It is a general rule that, how- 
ever small the field or survey number may be, at least two compart- 
ments are to be made. 

Here, for instance, is such a sketch — 9 
. Compt. I 2 3 4 


7 

I 

t •• 

4 AA 

lj - 

1 

3 zz ! 

H 

2 

1J 

6 

5 

4 A 

3 V 

1 

1 

4 

If 

... 

• • 

• * 

• 


5 6 .7 8 


Beginning at the lower left-hand corner of each square, the 
dots indicate the order of soil, one being the best (fine black), two 
being the red , and three the poor soil. 

The numbers 1, £ , &c., just above, mean the depth. Now let 
us take the first compartment. The soil is poor (three dots), and 
being £ of a cubit deep, by reference to the above table, it is in 
the 7th class ; hence the class of this is marked 7 in the upper 
corner. 

The No! (2) is of the 1st order, and is If cubits deep, so that 
it would have been in the 1st class, but it has some accidental 
defects. It is impervious to water (A) in a double degree ; the 
mark is repeated twice ; and it is also liable to be Swept over by 
drainage water («*»); hence, as each defect lowers it one class, it 
has to come down from the 1 st to the 4 th class, and the figure 4 
is entered. 

9 The figures tire imaginary ; but in the Dukhan the soil is so exceedingly 
vnviablc that varieties from claws 1 to class U or even 10 inuy occur in oue field, per- 
haps of no larger extent than 5 acres. 
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In the same 
sketch give- 


way we find the whole 8 compartments of the 

Anas 


1 = 3rd 

order 7th 

class 

= 

4,J 

2 = 1st 

99 

4th 


= 

10 

3 = 1st 

99 

3rd 

99 

= 

12 

4 = 1st 

99 

2nd 

99 

= 

14 

6 = 3rd 

99 

6th 

99 

= 

6 

6 = 2nd 

99 

5th 

99 

= 

8 

7 = 2nd 

99 

4th 

99 

= 

10 

8 = 1st 

99 

3rd : 

»»' 

= 

12 


Total 76i anas, or an avoruge of 
9 anas 6 pie for tho whole field. As 
regards soil, then, this field will bear 

of the maximum or full rate of 
assessment, whatever it is. 


§ 4 .—Addition for irrigation. 

Rice lands and irrigated lands have to he classified in this way 
as regards their soil or natural unirrigatod aspect; but they require 
further examination to test the effect of the well or other means 
of irrigation, which may result in their being assessed with an 
addition over and above the unirrigated rate, and the addition will 
be the full or maximum, or a part only, according to the character 
and value of the means of irrigation. 

The area of irrigated land is separately measured, for it may 
be that in one survey number part is irrigated and part unirrigated. 
Tables can be made out showing the value to be assigned to wells 
according to the supply of water in the well, the depth, quality of 
water, sufficiency of extra land around the well to allow a rota-, 
lion of wet and dry crops, and the distance of the garden from the 
village which affects the cost of manuring 10 . 


w The following paragraphs from the Joint Report explain the subject : — 

“Of these elements, the supply of water in the well is of most importance, 
and sliould*be determined by an examination of the well, and enquiries of the 
villagers, in addition to a consideration of tho nature of the crops grown, and the 
extent of land under irrigation. This is the most difficult and uncertain operation 
connected with tho valuation of the garden,* especially iu the case of wells which 
have fallen into disuse, and, therefore, that to which attention should be particularly 
directed in testing tlic estimate of the classcr, and fixing the' assessment of the 
garden. The remaining elements admit of being determined with accuracy. 

“In deducing the ftlative values of gardens from a consideration of all 
these elements, which should be separately recorded by the classcr, it would greatly 
facilitate the operations, were the extent of laud watered always in proportion to 

% M 
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It is obvious that the rate to be added to the soil class-value 
may be applied to the whole acreage of the field ; or if the irriga- 
tion does not cover the whole, a fair number of acres is calculated 
which it is estimated the well waters ; this number depends on the 
capacity and water-supply of the well. This rate can then be 
adopted at its full figure, or reduced by the consideration that the 
well is very deep, that the water is brackish, or that it is far 
away from the village, so that the profit of irrigation is reduced 
by the difficulty of getting manure, which is tfie complement of 
garden cultivation. 

Rice land 1 requires special rates, even when not artificially 
irrigated, because it is different in character from ordinary jirayat 
land. 


the supply of water in the well. But it is not so, ns in mauy instances the extent 
capable of being watered is limited by the dimensions of the field in. which the well 
is situated, or the portion of it at a sufficiently low level ; and in others, supposing 
the capacity of the well to be tbo same, and the land under it abundant, the sur- 
face water will be more or less extensive, as the cultivator finds it advantageous to 
grow the superior products which require little space, but constant irrigation, or 
the inferior garden crops, which occupy a more extended surface, but require com- 
paratively little water. 

“Wherever the extent of land capable of being watered is not limited by' 
the dimensions of the field, the most convenient method of determining the por- 
tion of it to be assessed as garden land, is to allot a certain number of acres to. the 
well in proportion to its capacity. By this means, the most important clement, of 
all is disposed of, and onr attention in fixing the rato per acre restricted to a con- 
sideration of the remaining elements which are of a more definite nature. 

"The relative importance of theso elements vnries so much in different parts 
of the country, that we find ourselves unable, after a careful examination of 
the subject, to frame a rule for determining tho value to be attached to each; and 
the consequent effect it should have upon the rate of assessment under all circum- 
stances. It must be left to the judgment of the superintending officer to determine 
the weight to be assigned to each circumstance affecting the value of garden land, 
nnd this determined it will be easy to form tables or rules for deducing from these 
tho relative values of garden land under every variety of circumstance/’ 

3 On this subject the Joint lleport states as follows : — 

" In rice, as in other irrigated lands, the chief points to be considered are 
the supply of water, the nature of the soil, aud facilities for manuring. The supply 
of water is often wholly, and always to a great extent, dependent on the ordinary 
rains. In some parts of tho country, to guard against tho effects of intervals of 
dry weather occurring in tho rainy season, small tanks arc formed from which the 
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§ 6 . — Assessment rates . 

When the classer has classified the soil according to its nature 
and prepared tables showing the requisite facts regarding the irri- 
gation of “ b&ghayat ” land, and those regarding rice, the Superin- 
tendent of Survey, as assessor, has now to adopt actual rates. 

He has to ascertain—* 

(1) the full or 16-ana rate for dry cultivation, and for other 

lands considered in their unirrigated aspect ; 

(2) the addition he will make to form suitable tc irrigated ” 

rates ; 

(3) the additions he will make to get. his rice-land rates. 

This he has to do by aid of careful local inspection, and by 
taking into consideration all the circumstances with which the 
classer has nothing to do (whose business is only with local facts 
of soil, water, &c. ), namely, the climate, the facilities for market, 
the productiveness of the land, and so forth. Ho has also here the 
aid of figures compiled, just as in any other settlement ; he has the 
rates of former Native and British settlements ; he sees whether 
they have been paid easily, or with much compulsion and large 

rice mny be irrigated for a limited period. In estimating the supply of water, there 
are two distinct circumstances, therefore, to be considered, viz., the iuhereut mois- 
ture resulting from the position of the field, and the extraneous aid derived from 
tanks or from channels cut to divert the water from the upper slopes into the rice 
grounds below. The weight to be given to each of these elements, in tlio classifica- 
tidn of the supply of water, depends so much upon local peculiarities, that we feel 
it impossible to frame a system of universal application ; and consequently tlio 
determination of this point must bo left to the judgment of the superintending 
officer. All that we can do is to indicate the principles according to which, as wo 
conceive, the operation should proceed. 

“ The classification of the soil should bo effected by a system similar iu 
principle to that already described, though modified in details to meet tho peculi- 
arities of different districts. But the circumstances of the rice countries to which 
our operations have yet extended appear to vary so much, that we have not been 
able to agree upen any dotailed rules for the classification that would be suitable 
to all. 

<c The facilities for manuring rico lands will be determined, as In the case of 
dry -crop, soils, by distance from village, or tho locality from which manure is pro- 
curable.” 
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balances ; he considers whether rates that would be high then, 
would be, owing to changed circumstances, easy now. 

The Revenue-officers from time to time make experiments as 
to outturn of crops, and the assessor can make use of them. 

§ 6. — Maximum or full rates . 

He then takes certain tracts of country which he considers can 
bear uniform rates and fixes a maximum for each, which represent 
his full or 16 ana rates 9 . 

8 The Joint Report should be quoted verbatim on this subject : — 

«<##### it now remains for us to point out what wc deem to be the best 
mode of fixing the absolute amount of assessment to be so distributed. The first 
question for consideration is the extent of territory for which a uniform standard of 
assessment should he fixed. This will depend upon the influences we admit into con- 
sideration with a view to determine tlie point. Among the most important of these 
influences may bo ranked climate, position with respect to markets, agricultural 
skill, and the actual conditiou of the cultivators. The first of these may be con- 
sidered permanent ; the second and third less so ; and the fourth, in n great measure, 
temporary. And ns our settlements are intended to be of considerable duration, 
there is an obvious advantage in regulating the assessment by considerations of a 
permanent character, or, nt least, such as are not likely to uhdergo any very material 
change during the term of years (generally thirty) for which it is to endure. 

11 In determining, then, upon the extent of country to be assessed at uniform 
fates, we aro of opinion that the more permanent distinctions of cli rotate, markets 
and husbandry should receive our chief attention. We should not think of imposing 
different rates of assessment ou a tract of country similarly situated in respect of 
these three points, in consequence of the actual couditiou'of the cultivators varying 
in different parts of it. 

« • * * • a • # • 

*' Each collectornte being divided into districts (talukas) of which the man* 
agement and records are distinct, it is an obvious advantage to consider the assess" 
ment of each of these divisions separately. And were the points bearing on 
the distribution of the Government demand alike in all parts of any such division 
one standard of assessment would bo suitable for the whole. But this is seldom the 
case ; and there is usually such marked distinction between different portions of the 
SAme district, as to require the assessment to be regulated with reference to these. 
The first question, then, in proceeding to the assessment of a district, is to ascertain 
whether such distinctions exist, aud to define the limits over which they prevail* 
This, however, will seldom be a task of much difficulty, or involving any very minute 
investigations ; as marked differences only, calling for an alteration in the rates of 
assessment, require notice; and within the limits of a single district three to four 
classes of villages would generally be found ample for this purpose. 
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For example, on looking through the assessment report of the 
Ind&pur taluka of Poona, already alluded to, I find that a general 
maximum jirayat rate of one rupoe per acre was taken as fair ; 

u The relative values of the fields of each village having been determined 
from the classification of soil?, tho command of water for irrigation, or other extrinsic 
circumstances, and the villages of a district arranged into gioups, according to their 
respective advantages of climate, markets, &c., it only remains, in order to .complete 
the settlement, to fix the absolute amount of assessment to be levied from tlie whole, 
“ The determination of this point is, perhaps, the most important and difficult 
operation connected with the survey, and requires, beyond all others, the exercise of 
great judgment and discrimination on the part of tho officer on whom it devolves. 
The first requisite is to obtain a clear understanding of the nature and effects of our 
past management of the district, which will he best arrived at by an examination and 
comparison of the annual revenue settlements of as many previous years as trust- 
worthy data may be procurable for, and from local enquiries of the people, during tho 
progress of the survey. Tho information collected on the subject of past revenue 
settlements should be so arranged as to enable us to trace with facility the mutual 
influence upon each other of the assessments, the collections, and the cultivation. 

“ This, in our opinion, can best be done by the aid of diagrams, constructed so 
as to exhibit, in contiguous columns, by linear proportions, the amount and fluctuations 
of the assessment, collections, nnd cultivation, for each of the years to which they 
relate, so ns to convey to the mind clear and definite conceptions of' the subject, 
B nch as it is scarcely possible to obtain from figured statements, even after the most 
laborious and attentive study. The information to be embodied in the diagram best 
suited for our purpose should be restricted to the land of the district subject to the 
full assessment ; the extent of this cultivated in each year, the assessment oil the 
same, and the portion »f the assessment actually realised. 

# ****### 

“ Furthermore, to assist in tracing the causes to which the prosperity or decline 
of villages, or tracts containing several villages, are' to be attributed, independent 
statements of the uunual revenue settlements of each village should, be prepared; and 
from these, again, a general statement for tho whole district, or any portion of it 
should bo framed, and its accuracy tested by a comparison with the general accounts 
of the taluka, nnd from the returns so prepared and corrected, the diagrams 
should finally be constructed. The nature and amount of the various items of 
land revenue and hoqs (holdings revenuc-freo or at reduced rates) excluded from 
the diagram, should be separately noted, and taken into account in considering the 
financial results of the proposed assesment. 

“ And, finally, with the view of affording the fullest information on this 
important subject, detailed figured statements should be furnished, exhibiting the 
Source and amouut of every item of revenue hitherto derived from land of every 
description, whether Government or alienated, comprised within tho limits of tho 
villages for which an assessment is proposed. 

“ The information thus collected and exhibited, with that obtaidbd. by local* 
enquiries into tbe past history of the district, will generally enable.us to trace the 
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but Indapur itself had a very good market for its produce, so the 
land in a group round the town was raised to Re. 1-2. Then, in 
parts of the taluka certain groups of villages were badly off as 
regards communication, and still more so as regards the steadiness 
of the rainfall average, so these are grouped into tracts paying 
1 4 anas only, or even 12 anas; in other places there was a 
fertilising overflow of the river which bounds the taluka, and so 
improved the conditions of agriculture, rendering them compara- 
tively independent o£ rainfall, the general rate was there raised to 
Re. 1-8 per acre. 


§ 7 . — Application of the rates . 

These rates being fixed, the classcr’s data could be brought to 
bear : the fields that showed the 16-ana class would pay Re. 1-2, the 
14-ana class, Re. 1, &c., according to the group they were in ; those 
that wore in the 2-ana class would pay one-eighth of the rate. 
Fields that were irrigated by wells 3 would have certain rates 
added on to represent the well, the rates being added to the number 
of acres considered to be irrigated, and the full rate cr a part being 
added according to the scale given in the tables showing the facts 
regarding irrigation facilities. 

Rice land would be similarly dealt with as regards the rates. 

It is then easy to test these rates by comparing them with 
former assessments and taking into consideration the general state 

causes which have affected its past condition ; and a knowledge of these, aided by a 
comparison of the capabilities of the district with those of others in its neighbourhood, 
will lead to a satisfactory conclusion regarding the amount of assessment to be 
imposed. 

'* But instead of a particular sum at which a district should be assessed, it 
amounts to the same thing, and is more convenient, to determine the rates to bo 
imposed on the several descriptions of soil and culture contained within its limits, so 
as to produce the amount in question. And to do this, it is only requisite to fix the 
maximum rates for the difierenb descriptions of cultivation, when, of course, all the 
inferior rates will be at ouce dcducible from the relative values of our classification 
scales.” 

8 At a revision, a well is an improvement made at tho cost of the occupant, and 
thcrcfoiVgcts the benefit without addition for the term of revised settlement - 
but here my object is to speak of the general plan. 
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of the country and whether the increase percentage produced by the 
new rates is excessive with reference to improved roads, railways, 
extent of population, and facilities for export 4 . The selling price of 
grain is also carefully considered together with the yield of the 
land : this affords a good means of comparison. 

§ 8 . — Itvles in other parts of the Presidency . 

The rules described* are suitable to the Dakhan districts, 
but though the details differ, the principle is the same in other 
parts of the Presidency. In the Konkan, for example, IJie rain- 
fall is so abundant that soil depth is of no consequence ; in Sindh 
it is uniformly of great depth; but everywhere the rules lay 
down the observance of well-known classes of soil having different 
productive capabilities, both with water and without 6 . 

§ 9 . — Method of working. 

The work of soil classification is very rapidly done, and so 
accurately, that test classifications do not differ by more than 6 or 7 
pie in a maximum valuation- of 1 rupee. The classification will not 
take more than 20 to 25 minutes for a 20 -acre field, and 7 or 8 
fields will be done in a day by a classer, of whom 13 or 14 form the 
establishment of one Assistant Superintendent. The establish- 
ment will get over 45,000 to 50,000 acres of plain country in a 
month. The Assistant Superintendent tests from 5 to 15 per cent, 
himself by doing the work over, without reference to what has 
been recorded by the native classer, and it is .surprising how small 
the corrections arc as a rule. 

It will be observed that, under the Bombay system, no less than 
any. other, the actual fixing of rates is a matter for the Settlement 

4 For example, in Inddpur, the making of rOads and the introduction of carts, 
which had before been nlmost unknown, made the people much* better off, and a 
much larger return was obtained from agriculture. 

6 Thus, in a recent settlement of tho Morad taluka in Ilaidar&b&d (Sindh), I 
notice “ river kachi” taken as an order of soil, and this is classified into (1; laud drill* 
sown, aided by wheel to raise water ; (2) land simply drill-sown ; (3) land ; bearing 
wheat or barley, broadcast; (4) land roughly ploughed. 
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Officer or assessor ; it is dependent on a consideration of circums- 
tances, on wise calculation, knowledge and experience ; but when 
once the general rates are determined, they are applied to each 
field by p,n arithmetical process, resulting from the classer's frac- 
tional valuation of each. 

The whole assessment is not made by rule of thumb, as is some- 
times supposed; it is a matter of estimate by experienced men, just 
as in Upper India; but each field has a relative value, fixed accord- 
ing to rules of classification, and the application of the rate to the 
field, whether the full rate or only a fraction of it, follows exactly 
and regularly from the classification. 

The value of the system consists in this, that the soil classifT- 
cation and record of facts about wells and rice-irrigation can be so 
easily and satisfactorily checked, and that great experience is gained 
by the trained staff who are constantly employed as classers. No 
system can dispense with the assessor’s (as distinct from the 
classer’s) personal judgment, or exclude altogether an element of 
estimate or guessing ; but this system leaves as little as possible to 
estimate, and when the rate is determined, applies it by uniform 
and exact methods to each field. 

§ 10 . — Settlement of alienated lands . 

Alienated lands (as they are called in Bombay), tliaA is, revenue- 
free grants or grants held on special terras, are not, as an entire 
class, assessed. But the Code gives power to survey the villages 
as regards their boundaries and to settle disputes regarding those 
boundaries. There may be an estate, or group of lands of consider- 
able size, alienated, and there may bo ’ merely alienated fields or 
groups of fields in Government lands ; or, possibly, Government 
may have a share in alienated lauds. In the former case Govern- 
ment would ordinarily not interfere : the grantee would make his 
own arrangements with the occupants, who, in fact, pay revenue to 
him instead of to Government. In some cases, however, the inam- 
dar will request the survey to determine the assessment ; and then, if 
he accepts the rates, these are binding on him as regards the occti- 
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pants; and Government pays the expense of the survey 0 . In 
m other cases, .however, the lands would be assessed like the adjoining 
fields, only the assessment would not be levied, or only so far os 
Government had a share in it. 

But in such lands the assessment should be known, because the 
local cess is levied on the basis of it. 

The only local cess (the one-ana local ceas) is devoted — one- 
third to education and two-thirds to district roads. 

Lands belonging to the ‘ watan 3 of the -hereditary village 
-officials (and now held conjointly on joint succession by the 
present occupant as member of a watandari family) were usually 
charged by the Maratha Government with a f jodi/ or quit-rent, 
often sufficiently heavy. In all cases watan lands are now assessed 
to a sum sufficient to provido a remuneration for ihe actual office- 
holder, which remuneration is calculated on the basis of a certain 
percentage of the revenue of the village. Should the full survey 
assessment he not Sufficient to cover this, the balance is paid by 
Government. 

§ 11 . — Revision of Settlement . 

When the period of settlement comes to an end the land is re- 
settled. This, iu Bombay, is always called a “ revision settle- 
ment.” # 

It is generally assumed that a re-survey and classification of 
soil will not he necessary at revision ; but although this is true as 
regards a general re-survey^ iu practice a good deal of work of 
this class is found necessary. 

The Indapur revision, for example, was one in which, owing to • 
peculiar circumstances, a re-survey and classification were found to 
be unavoidable. 

It is a cardinal principle of revision that no increased assess- 
ment is imposed, consequent on improvements made from private 
resources and capital during the currency of the settlement 7 ; but 

c See on this subject Nnirue's Handbook, Chap. XXV, page 364, &c. 

7 gee Code, section 106. 
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only with reference to improvements made at the cost of Govern- 
ment, or with reference to natural advantages when private improve- 
ments have gierely created the means of utilising such advantages. 

Consequently, if, during the currency of a settlement, a well has 
been constructed at revision, an additional assessment will not be 
imposed for the well ; the land will merely pay at the rate of un- 
irrigated land, the benefit of the well being reaped by the maker 
for the term of the revised settlement 8 . 

The improvements and changes, however, which may affect the 
assessment will often necessitate, the revision of the groups, which 
bear uniform maximum or full rates. The chief points for con- 
sideration in this re-grouping of villages for the establishment of 
new assessment rates, will be — the state of present communications 
as compared with those existing at the time of the original settle- 
ment, and the establishment of new markets, -or the decline of 
those which were the principal ones when the first grouping took 
place. Climatic differences will probably not alter, but they may 
have been neglected, and thus on revision they must be taken into 
consideration 9 . 

The assessment of land, which has been increased in value by 
building, quarrying, &c., may be enhanced, ^because, though the 
immediate work may be due to private enterprise, the general 
value of the land aud its being in demand for siichcion-remunera- 
tive purposes has greatly been brought about mainly at the 
expense of the State. 

§ 12 . — The Survey Department . 

The following concise account of the constitution of the Survey 
and Settlement Department in the Bombay Presidency is taken from 
Mr. Stack's Memorandum : — 

“ As at present constituted, the Survey and Settlement Department is under 
one Commissioner for the whole Presidency, including Sindh. Each particular 
survey is under the direction of a Superintendent, subordinate to whom are 
several Assistant Superintendents, having charge of parties of measurers and 

H Code, sections 106, 107. 

9 See Report on Revision of Inddpur Talukn, paras. 129—42. 
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crlasscrs. The operations of measuring and classing are conducted, as a rule, 
by separate establishments, and, generally, the classification of a district follows 
the measurement at an interval of one season. Every detail of the survey 
operations is closely supervised and tested by tho Assistant Superintendents, 
who are European officers. On tho Superintendent devolves, besides the general 
control of the survey, the duty of fixing the rates of assessment, submitting tho 
proposals relating to them through tho Survey Commissioner to Government, 
and introducing the settlement when sanctioned. Tho Superintendent submits 
his proposals regarding the assessment of a taluka to the. Collector, who for- 
wards them with his remarks to the Survey Commissioner, who again forwards 
the proposals with his observations to the Commissioner of the Division, who 
submits the vyhole correspondence with his opinion to Government. In many 
cases, and especially when there is any difficult point involved, tho Super- 
intendent consults the Survey Commissioner regarding the details of his pro- 
posals before submitting them in formal shape to tho Collector. In tho intro- 
duction of the assessments, tho Assistant Collector in cliargo of the taluka is 
usually associated with tho Superintendent. It has always been the practice to 
include no larger area than a single taluka in a proposal for settlement, and 
•frequently the area is very much smaller, comprising only 10 or 12 villages. 

“ A peculiarity of the Bombay settlement system is its purely technical 
character. In othor provinces. Settlement Officers are selected from the civil 
staff of the province ; but in Bombay * there is not at the present moment an 
officer in the Civil Service who has done a day’s practical work in the Settlement 
Department, or has any real knowledge of tho detail of its operations. '(a) This 
peculiarity has operated to the prejudice of the Settlement Department. • 

“ Act I of 1865 was passed to legalise the survey and settlement after it had 
been twenty-seven years in operation. That Act was amended by Act IV of 1868. 
Both these Acts have now been repealed by tho Bombay Land-revenue Codo 
(Aet V of 1879 >4! P.C.), which embodies the whole of their provisions, and is the 
existing law of survey and settlement tliroyghout the province. 

“ The following table shows the time occupied in making tho settlements 
now current in tho various districts, and the dates on which those settlements, 
expire. The time occupied iif making the settlements has been reckoned from 
the beginning of survey, except in the districts marked with an asterisk, where 
the initial dates are those of the first introduction of the revised assessments, 
the survey dates not being ascertainable. Revised settlements are distinguished 
by tho letter R. 


(a) Survey and Settlement Commissioner's No fc 232, dated 1st March 
Government, para. 47. 

1880, to tho Bom Day 



Duration ol 
settlement 
operations. 

Date of 
expiry of 
eottlemen 

Dtstbict. 



■ 

Ahmadali&d 

. 

. . 1851 to 1862 

1866 to 1887. 

Kaird 

• 

1857 „ 1868 

1892.93. 

Surat 

• 

1869 „• 1873 • 

1394-95. 
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Duration of 
settlement 
operations. 


Date of 
expiry of 
settlement. 


District. 


Baroch (Broach) . 

. 18C3 to 1877 1 


1900-01 

Panch Mahals 

. 18C5 „ 1879 i 


Khandesh 

. 1851 „ 1870 ) 


1884-85 

Satara 

. 1855 „ 1864 ) 


Bel gam 

. 1849 „ 1857 


1878 to 1884. 

Ahmadnagar « 

. 1845 „ 1852 


1879 „ 1883. 

Nasik(It) . • 

. *1871 „ 1880 (unfinished) 

1902-03.4 

Dim v war (it) 

. *1874 „ 1880 


1901 to 1910. 

Kahidgi (It) . 

. *1874 „ 1878 

(<lo.) 

1904-06 (6) 

Poona (It) .“ 

. *1867 „ 1880 

(do.) 

1897-98.(6) 

Sholnpur (It) 

. *1872 „ 1875 

(do.) 

1902-03.(6) 

Thana . 

. 1851., 1807 


1884-86. 

Kola-ha . . • 

. 1851 „ 1867 


1886-87. 

Itatnagiri 

. I860 „ 1876 

(do.) 

1894-95. 

Kanara 

. 1863 „ 1880 


1893 94. 


(b) These are the rarlietf dates of expiry of the revised settlements. 


“ Tho two districts settled before 1860 (Belgam and Ahmadnagar) wer 0 
disposed of much more rapidly than those subsequently taken in hand. Survey 
and settlement work has steadily tended to become more and more exact, elabo- 
rate, and tedious. The average duration of settlement operations seems to b© 
about twelve or fourteen years. 

“The term of settlement is thirty years in most districts, but where the settle- 
ment of a whole district expires at once (as in Surat, for* instance), the latest 
settled talukas have a considerably shorter period. Some backward tracts have 
been settled for twenty years only. The revised settlements ^re all for thirty 
years.” 


§ 13 . — Sett lenient of Sindh. 

• 

The land-revenue settlement is also described as follows 10 : (the 
frontier districts have not been settled and are not included in this 
account) — 

“ Upon the introduction of civil administration in 1847, a seven years' settle- 
ment was made by measurement of erftps and commutation of the Government 
share at assumed prices on raiyati lands, and by leasing out the zammdari estates 
at lump rents. Prices subsequently fell, the assessments proved heavy, and the 
settlement expired in 1853-54 amidst general demands for reversion to the old 

# 

10 Selections from Records of Government, No. XVIIT, 1865, pages 8, 9— Papers 
relating to Revenue Survey in Sindh, 1875, page 43. 
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Native system of dividing the crop and taking revenue in kind. At the same 
time, the revenue records were exceedingly imperfect. There wero no village 
maps, nor even any taluka lists of villages ; boundaries wero undefined, and land 
registers were unknown, all existing information being exhibited under the name 
of the person by whom, not of the place for which, revenue was to be paid. It 
was therefore determined to institute a ‘ rough survey and settlement, * as pre- 
liminary to a comploto revenue survey and settlement at some future time. Set- 
tlement Officers were to demarcate village boundaries for the Topographical Survey 
then at work in Sindh, and were then to measure the fields, fill in the village 
maps, classify the soils, and make the settlement. 

“ This ‘ rough survey and settlement " went on till 1862. By that time about 
one-third of the provinces had been surveyed for settlement purposes, at a cost 
of 8J lakhs ; but no settlements had been made, the .Settlement Officers having 
been fully occupied in demarcating boundaries for the Topographical Survey, and 
afterwards making their own interior survey of the villages. In the absence of 
precise rules, the system followed had more or less modelled itself upon the 
Oak ban revemio survey, and the assimilation was now made complete by the 
deputation in 1862 of a Bombay Settlement Officer to draw up a scheme of classi- 
fication and settlement. The rules then framed still form the basis of set- 
tlement operations in Sindh, though in practice they havo been subjected to 
great and material modification as regards details, so that the present form of 
settlement differs largely from that adopted about 1864-65, the failure of which 
became more and more evident eight or ten years later. The organisation of tho 
department was completed by 1864-65, and regular survey and settlement work 
has been going on ever since. At first there were two Superintendents, one upon 
the right bank, and tho other on the left bank of the Indus; but a single officer 
has had chargo of the department since 1874. 

“ Cultivation in Sindh is almost entirely dependent upon irrigation. A 
certain area of land, composed of rocky detritus, along the skirts of the hills. 
Can be cultivated with the help only of rain ; but even lands of this kind ar 0 
generally dependent upon hill torrents, which arc caught in enclosed fields and 
allowed to Soak into the soil. Excepting these tracts, the province consists* 
generally of alluvial deposit, with a greater or less admixture of sand. The 
classification rules of 1862 divided this soil into four orders, differing from each 
other by their proportion of sand, and these again are liable to he degraded by 
1 faults,’ viz ,, the presence of salt, a sandy substratum, or an uneven surface. 
The second stago of the classification process relates to the nature and quality 
of the water-supply. Tho greater part of Sindh is watered by canals filled 
by the rising of the Indus. They are constructed so as to receive water during 
the inundation season, and most of them lose their supply when the river falls to 
low-water mark. Some of them are under the Irrigation Department, others are 
managed by the zamfndars. In the latter case, the zamindurs arc bound to do 
the annual cleaning out and repairs, and the expenses are recovered by a special 
cobs, if the Government has to step in and take the duty out .of their hands. 
Irrigation from these canals is either by How or by lilt, that is, by the Persian 
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wheel. Besides the canal-water area, a considerable extent of country, espe- 
cially in the Shikarpiu* district, is rendered capable of cultivation by natural 
flooding. These floods are quite beyond control, and often do more harm than 
good ; but where they are tolerably certain, as is the case with the Mancliar 
lake in the Karachi district, they are very favourable to the growth ofrabi 
crops, especially wheat, on the land which has been temporarily submerged. 
Thus, in making the settlement, water-supply has to be classed under one of 
three heads, viz., flow (mole), lift (< rharkhi ), or floods ( saildbi ), and then further 
classified according to the sufficiency and constancy of the flow, the expense in- 
curred in bringing the water by lift to the field, and the certainty and duration 
of the flooding. 


Section IV. — The Records of Settlement. 

The Code is remarkably simple in its provisions on this sub- 
ject. 

The village maps are among the most important records* 
Accompanying these is the “ Settlement Register/' showing the 
area and assessment of each survey number^ together with the name 
of the registered occupant of the number \ 

The Code leaves it to the Local Government to prescribe such 
other records as may be necessary. One record is, indeed, expressly 
mentioned in an earlier section of the Code 2 — a record of all alien- 
ated lands — that is, what would be called in Upper India ‘ Idkhiraj ' 
lands, lands of which the Government right to revenue has been 
wholly, or within certain limits, alienated or granted away. 

A third record is mentioned in Nairne's Handbook, ‘called the 
“botkhet,” which is a detailed record of each holding — that is, 
each field or group of fields held on a separate interest or a separate 
tenure by one person or more than one, with detail of shares, &c. 

These registers are lodged by the survey officers with the 
Collector. 

Copies are given to each landholder of the record of his hold- 
ing; and in khot villages (to the khot), such papers as are 
necessary to enable him to administer the estate properly. 


J Code, section 108. 


| a Section 53. 
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The original registers when complete, are not altered, except to 
correct clerical errors or mistakes admitted by the parties inter- 
ested 8 . Mistakes as to a wrong entry of a registered occupant's 
name by error, fraud, or collusion, may be corrected within ten years, 
even if the parties do not admit it ; but all subsequent changes by 
succession, partition, transfer, &c., are not made in the settlement 
registers themselves, but in separate village registers kept up for 
the purpose. 

There is no place in the Bombay system for a 1 Record of 
rights/ such as is noticed in the settlement papers of Upper India. 
There being, as a matter of principle ox general rule, no inter- 
mediate landlord between the landholder and the State, there is 
but little room for those questions of sub-proprietary right which 
need such careful reservation in those settlements. In special 
cases where there are such superior rights, as in khoti villages, 
a record is made of the subordinate rights as specially provided 
by the Khoti Act (Bombay) of 1880. There also other cases of 
special tenures, such as the taluqdars of Ahmadabad, which are 
dealt with in a special Act (VI of 1862). 

. Section V. — The Land Tenures. 

§ Jj . — The subject stated . Varieties of tenure . 

The principal form of right in land in the Presidency is, of 
course, the " survey tenure ; ” that is, the ordinary tenure under 
which every landholder appears as the registered occupant of his 
holding, when he does not hold as a grantee, a sharer in a 
Narwa village, or under some special form. It is, naturally, the 
ordinary and most general- form of landed right under a raiyatwari 
settlement, and, except in those estates where there is a superior 
owner, as- a jagirdar, ortaluqdfir, or khot, &c., all the earlier tenures 
of land tend to become practically assimilated under tlio simple 
terms of holding as recognised by the Revenue Code. 


3 Code, sections 109, 110. 
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The great hulk of the villages in the plains part of the 
Dakhan were, as I have said, of the non-united type — aggregates of 
separate- holdings. In the Konkan also there are only individual 
holdings, and in them it is not often that anything but an in- 
dividual right of occupancy can be traced. In the districts of the 
Guzarat province, in Kaira, Baroch, and Surat, however, villages 
exhibiting a joint tenure still exist; but even in these, in many 
cases, the enforcement of the joint responsibility is rare or wholly 
Unknown, and the tendency is naturally for the holdings to become 
separate. This subject will be dealt with further on. 

There are, however, in villages now non-iriited (and treated as 
groups of occupants on # the survey tenure) some vestiges of a 
former right* in the soil which was of a different nature. 

In Khandesk and all the Central Dakhan a tenure called mirasi 
is remembered. The mirasdars have an original and hereditary 
claim to the land, and this tenure is distinct from the “gatkuli,” 
which is an inferior tenure of lands 1 which belonged to th*e 
village and on which the proprietors had located outsiders. 
The term^upri” (upan) is also remembered, showing a distinc- 
tion between the old soil proprietor and the tenant who hgd 
no original proprietary right. Such terms may be # explained 
on the supposition that once the land was possessed by a body 
of joint owners ; probably a group of families descended from 
a conquering or ruling family who constituted themselves the 
* landlords/ the others being € tenants : * or it may be that the mird- 
siddrs arc the original founders (not necessarily a joint body) and 
the others are later settlers looked oil as subordinate to the, iirsfc. 
Under the modern raiyatwari system, however, no practical difference * 


4 ‘Gatkul' means literally the land of a “ family” which has “ deserted” or left 
the place, but is applied to all tho lands in a village not beiug the diiect holdings of 
the mirasdar. In Maratlia times, when the joint claim to an area of waste inside tho 
village boundaries was little respected, tho rulers would often grant the waste, 
treating it ns at the disposal of the State, and the holder would then get it as ‘ gatkul * 
land. 
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exists. The holder on gatkul tenure is the registered occupant of 
the fields in his holding, no less than the mirasdar in his 5 * * 8 . 

There arc, indeed, cases* of superior tenures or right in two 
-grades 0 , dating back from the ltajput conquests and “otherwise, but 
these are almost entirely confined to certain localities. 

There are also in all parts lands held on a tenure, already de- 
scribed in the chapter on the Central Provinces. I allude to the e haq 9 
or 1 watan , lands acquired originally in virtue of his office by the 
patel or other watandar village officer. Such lands pass by in- 
heritance to the members of the family, so that many occupancies 
may originate in this way. As noticed in the chapter on Assessments, 
the 'watan may now beheld revenue-free, or subject only to a limited 
assessment. 

The Maratha Government did not, as a rule, interfere with 
landed rights. When its power was firmly established, it dealt 
with the individual landholder, caring, indeed, very little for the 
nature of his tenure, and treating all tenures very much alike. 
Thereconsequently was no opportunity for the growth of grades 
of proprietary right, and for conflicts between original pro- 
prietors and the later growth of powerful individuals who had 
absorbed tbe profits and acquired the position of proprietor ; and 
where such had at one time grown up, as in the case of the 
mirasi rights the system tended to restore all classes to a 
level. 

The villages retained their hereditary patels and. their village 
officials, with their hereditary emoluments and their watan , and now, 
whether the holding was “originally by mirasi right or was a watan, 
it is held by the occupancy tenure of the Code. 


5 Unless, indeed, tbe mirasdar has nob a more unrestricted right to trees on his 
bolding (see Nairnc, Chnpter XXV, pages 367, 3G8). The mirusdar was also allowed a 

certain consideration under the Mur&tha rule : tlws a right of re-entry was recog- 

nised when a mirasddr had been obliged to abandon his land. 

• And then the “occupant ” is the person who has the highest order of rights 
(Code, definition clause). 

2 N 
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§ 2 . — The survey tenure . 

The first form of tenure to be described is, then,, the ordinary 
tenure of landholders who have no special grant, or other peculiarity 
in the title by which they are connected with the soil. It will be 
observed that the Code does not enunciate any theory of proprietary 
right : it does not call 'the landholder proprietor, but it describes in 
Chapter VI what the practical incidents of his right are. The 
ig right of occupancy " is itself a property, but that is quite differ- 
ent to saying that the occupant is owner of the soil. 

The student should also read the paragraph in Chapter II, sec- 
tion II of this book, headed e Occupancy Tenure. ' I have there more 
in detail described the limitations which mark the occupant's 
right. 

The right of occupancy (unless expressly limited) is a perpe- 
tual right, subject to the payment of the revenue assessment 7 
failure to pay this involves the land and everything on it to liability 
to forfeiture and to all processes for recovery of revenue 8 . 

It is a heritable and transferable property 9 . It does not 10 , in 
the absence of special facts, give right to mines and mineral pro- 
ducts which are reserved 1 . 

The occupant has a right to erect farm buildings, construct wells 
or tanks, and . make improvements for the purposes of agriculture. 
But land must not be diverted from agricultural purposes without 
the Collector's permission ; and the Collector may, subject to the 
orders of Government, require the payment of a fine for any such 
concession, in addition to any change’ in the assessment which 
may be legally made consequent on the different use of the land 8 . 
Neglect to obtain this permission will entail liability to summary 
eviction. 


7 Code, section 68. 

8 Id., section 56. 

• Id., section 73, 


10 lu uualienatcd or “ Government lands." 

1 Section 68. 

2 Section 65 . 
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The occupant may continue to hold the fields he has, as long as 
he likes, subject, as before stated, to the payment of the assessment ; 
but he can relinquish his entire holding, or any entire survey num- 
ber, or a recognised share in a survey number, provided he does so 
by giving written notice 3 to the land reveuue officer (mdmlatdar 
or mahal-kari, as the case may be). 

If the relinquishment is absolute, the notice must Ise given 
before the 31st March (or other date that the Governor in Council 
may fix), and it will take effect after the close of the current year, 
and the occupant remains liable for the remainder of the year. 

Transfer is dealt with by .the Code as a relinquishment, only not 
absolute, but in favour of a specified person, and this may of course 
be made at any time. In this case the transferee, or the principal 
of several joint transferees, must agree in writing to the transfer, 
and his name is then substituted in the register. 

The Code makes further specific provision for the case where a 
lump assessment is fixed on an aggregate of fields or survey 
numbers. 

As a number is liable to forfeiture if the revenue is not duly 
paid, there is a power given to a co-occupant tenant or mort- 
gagee to prevent forfeiture by paying up the revenue. 

But in all cases where there are several occupants and the regis- 
tered occupan* fails to pay, the Collector must not forfeit the 
-whole ; but if be thinks it would be unfair to the other's interest, he 
can deal with only the defaulting occupant's interest by transferring 
it to one of the others who pays up. 

Just as the occupant can relinquish his holding, so he is 
at liberty to apply to take up a number or numbers which are 
unoccupied. All that is needed is that he should submit a written 
application 4 , since any occupation without proper authority i9 made 
penal by the law. 


3 Culled n “ ruzinaiua. 


| 4 Section 60. 
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In such cases the right of occupancy may be granted at a price 
(which shall include the right to all trees not specially reserved), 
or the right may be put up to auction, which will usually be done 
where land is much in demand 6 . 

Only one person is entered as the registered occupant of any 
number ; so that if several persons are co-occupants or co-sharers, 
one among them will be registered, but the others may apply to have 
their recognised shaves recorded ; uud when that is done, each 
recognised sharer is liable only for his own revenue, and his share 
is treated practically as a separate number, except that it need not 
be so separately demarcated ; and there is the condition about relin- 
quishment to which 1 have already alluded 0 . 

On the death of a registered occupant, his eldest son, or other 
person appearing to be his heir, or the principal among several 
joint heirs, is entered as registered occupant. 

In recording at settlement the peuson entitled to the occupancy 
right, the survey officer docs not go into any question beyond 
the bare fact of occupancy. The person in occupation is re- 
cognised; if lie admits that he is not occupant, but a tenant 
on behalf of some one else, that person’s name wjjl be entered, 
that is all. If there is a dispute, the parties arc referred to the 
Civil Court, and the survey officer or the Collector (as the case 
may be) recognises the decision and enters as the registered occu- 
pant tlie person whom the Court's decree declares to be such. 
The others have then just what rights the decision assigns 
them. 

There may in ordinary cases be two conditions under which 
there will be a "superior” and an "inferior” landholder. In 
one case the superior will be a grantee of Government, or taluqdar, 
or jagirdar, or kfiot, &c., and the occupants on the land may then 
become the inferior holders ; in the other the superior may be the 
registered occupant, and the inferior may be his u tenant.” 


5 Section 62. 


6 Code, section 95 
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§ i.— Inferior rights. 

Here I may conveniently notice how, in registering the occu- 
pants of land, any questions of tenancy or other inferior right are 
disposed of. 

The rules about inferior right are very simple. 

If a person admits himself to be, or is decided to be, on the land 
as a tenant, the terms of the tenancy are those of the agreement ; 
and if no agreement appears, the tenancy is presumed to be on the 
terms of rent payable or services to be rendered, according to the usage 
of the locality, or failing proof of such usage, according to what 
is just and reasonable (section ’83). 

And the duration of the tenancy is dealt with on similar prin- 
ciples. If there is no proof of its commencement and of terms 
agreed on, and no usage as to duration, it is presumed to be co-exten- 
sive with the duration of the tenure of the landlord. There is no 
limit to the landlord's power of eviction or enhancement of rent, 
except the terras of the agreement or the usage of the locality. 

Questions regarding tenant-right can thus be simply and 
satisfactorily disposed of by the Civil Court if they ever arise. 

Annual tenancies, in the absence of proof to the contrary, run 
from the? end of one cultivating season to the end of the next: the 
• cultivating season “ may be presumed to end on the 31st March ” 
(section 81). ' 

Annual tenancy is terminable by giving three months' notice 
on either side. 

In the case of superior and inferior occupancy arising from the 
existence of the taluqdari or other tenure, or from the land being 
€t alienated/' that is, granted by the State to an inamdar, here the 
relation of the parties again entirely depends on the facts, as deter- 
mined in the Civil Court if there is a dispute, and by the terms of 
any special law applicable, as the Khot Act of 1880, the Taluqdari 
Tenure Act of 1862, and so forth. The actual occupier of land may 
admit that the superior is absolute owner, and that he is a tenant 
on certain terms ; or he may claim to be irremovable and bound to 
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pay only a certain sum, which may or may not be in the power of 
the superior to alter. 

The Revenue Code is only concerned to protect the inferior, by 
requiring that in all cases where a hereditary patel and -village 
accountant (kulkarm) exist, the payment shall be made through 
such official ; and the superior is liable to penalty if he attempts 
to receive or collect directly (section 85). 

§ 4 , — Narwa and Bhagdari villages . 

While the " .survey tenure " thus described has come to be the 
really important one in the Presidency, it is at the same time both 
instructive aud interesting to notice how various other tenures 
have survived from former days; though such tenures are now 
confined to certain localities only. 

In the first place, in two of the Guzarat districts, Kaira and 
Barocli, we have instances of the joint-village presenting all the 
essential features of the North Indian village; and here not in a 
state of decay, or traceable only through the use of certain terms, 
but alive and in full vigour 7 . 

The bhagdari and narwa villages are really of the same kind, 
though circumstances have impressed upon them the different 
names, and have issued in something of a practical distinction. 
But both arc forms of the true joint village. A*t the present 
day the term “ bhagdari ” is applied to the villages in Barocli, and 
the narwdddri is that of Kaira (with a few examples in Ahmaddbad 
and Surat) . 

In both there is a joint responsibility for the entire revenue of 
the village, as a lump sum, to Government. 

And there was this practical distinction 8 , that in Baroch, in 
the bliagddn village, every field was always separately assessed as in 
any other village. But the amount of revenue payable by each 
sharer and sub-sharer did not necessarily correspond to the amount 

" The narwd villages are described in the well-known paper by Mr. Pedder. 
Selections from Records, Government of Bombay, No. CXIV (New Series). 

8 Administration Report, 1872-73, p. 57 ; see nho Mr. Pedder’t paper, p, 15. 
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actually assessed on the individual fields in the share or sub-share, 
but on the proportion which is payable according to the customary 
scheme of division of burdens and profits in the village. This 
method of assessment is still kept up, and the shares into which the 
total burden is, distributed are ascertained from a record made at 
settlement, and called the “ phalawani ” register. 

In the narwa villages of Kaira there never was a separate field 
assessment ; the revenue was a lump sum arbitrarily imposed by 
the Maratha ruler. In British times, the fields have been separately 
assessed, but still the plan is retained of treating the village as 
a whole and maintaining the joint responsibility for the total 
assessment. 

Whether the origin of these villages is to be traced to a tribal 
settlement, or merely to the dismemberment and division of a 
petty kingdom among the families connected by relationship with 
tha ancient ruler, I am unable to say ; but in these villages we have 
a proprietary body in possession of a certain area ; they built the 
village on a convenient site, called in artisans, gave them houses and 
bits of land for their support, and so provided the villagers with the 
means of getting their household pottery, their doorposts and rude 
furniture, their ploughshares, and their cotton cloth. Then culti- 
vators 'were located to till the land, which was more than the pro- 
prietary families could manage, and thus the village system was per- 
fected. At first all was in common, but soon the different groups 
separated ; the major division held by each section is spoken of as 
the “ gambh&g /’ and the sub-division, " petabhagi.” The villages 
exhibit just the same stages of passage into severalty as elsewhere. 
In some of the villages (the perfect pattidarf of the North-Western 
Provinces) all the land is divided into shares. In others (im- 
perfect pattfdari) part is held in* shares and part in common (maj- 
mun), the revenue and cesses being paid out of the proceeds of the 
common land. All ic patfdars or sharers were addressed as 
u patel," but the head or senior, or principal man among the 


9 Here the form is “ pati, patidar,” &c. f uot u patti,'* ae in the north. 
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sharers in each pati, had a sort of representative character for the 
rest, and is spoken of as “ mtfksli-bhagdar,” or chief of the sharers, 
or as “muthadar, the man who puts his “ signature ” to documents 
on behalf of the others. 

In such a community, Mr. Pcdder says, the tenants soon 
became classified by custom. Those who cultivated the common 
land (or had been on the land from the times of the founder) were 
never disturbed, but those employed on the land of the separate 
sharers (sir holdings as they would bo called in North India) 
w'ere mere farm servants or tenants-at-will. These villages became, 
in some cases, “ narwadari ” in consequence of the revenue-system 
of the day. The Maratlnts never established an orderly rule in 
these parts, but were in Guzarat mere plunderers; and exactly 
as in other provinces where their rule was not consolidated, they 
did not exhibit the prudence and steadiness in revenue matters 
which they did in provinces under their undisputed sw T ay. .As 
usual in such cases, the villages were made over to revenue 
farmers. Speculators who agreed to pay a certain sum to the 
State coffers had full license to get what they could out of the 
people, over and above that amount. In many villages these farm- 
ers soon broke down all distinctions. Every one — tenant and 
family shareholder alike — had to give up all he could make out of 
the land, so that all became equal in the burden they had to bear ; 
proprietorship no longer had any value. The people in many cases 
fled the spot, and the farmers usurped their rights. In Sur^t 
there are cases in which the revenue farmer has become the owner 
of the village, just as we have seen to be the case in the Central 
Provinces. 

The village communities of the narwadari tenure came under 
the same oppressive system of revenue-farming, but their inherent 
strength, or the excellence of the village system, proved itself by 
enabling them to bear up and survive. The shareholders succeeded 
in retaining the management of their lands, .but no longer could 
the proceeds of the common land meet the heavy demands of the 
farmers. They therefore invented the plan of dividing the ex ess 
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which had to be made up, by an additional rate to be paid by each 
" patidar 33 according to - his share. Each pati was jointly responsi- 
ble for its share of the narwa, and all the patis together were 
jointly responsible for the whole. The amount of the narwa might 
also'in time mqdify the extent of land held, so that a man’s hold- 
ing came to bo according to the ‘amount of narwa he paid, instead 
of according to his original share as it would stand by the genea- 
logical table. 

The bhagdari villages, then, I take it, were simply those in 
which a field-to-field assessment was levied, and the sharers bore 
the burden, nt>t according to the land they held, but according to 
their ancestral shares. This practically produced no inconvenience 
when the division of the state was not complete, and a considerable 
area of land remained common, and its produce was devoted to 
meeting the revenue burden. In the Kaira villages the form had 
been, of necessity, altered, since there, the Marathas abandoned 
the. field assessments and ordered the village to pay a certain lump 
sum ; this they had to provide for among themselves as they best 
might; and in consequence the old theoretical shares would be mo- 
dified ; the richest men were obliged to pay the most and naturally 
took more land to compensate them ; in time, the narwa formed the 
measure 6f rights not the ancestral share. Moreover the, system 
tended to weaken the ancestral connection by necessitating, or at any 
rate permitting, the introduction of outsiders not originally of the 
family, who undertopk a share of the revenue burden 10 . 

10 Mr. Pedder (pngo 21, section 40, &c.) describes the modern method of 
settling the villngos. All the lands were separately surveyed nnd their survey-value 
ascertained; and this revenue valuation of the land was imposed by a new distribution 
proportionate to the several “ narwaa ” or shares in the village. If this was less tlum 
the old lump assessments, the difference was adjusted by a percentage deduction from 
the sums paid by cultivators with rights (not being proprietary sharers). The cultiva- 
tors who pay direct to Government are on the inajmun land, and they pay according to 
their holdings. Consequently the sum which the narwadars have to make good , 
according to their shares, is the total survey-valuation, less the amounts paid direct 
by the cultivators who pay direct to Government as occupants. The shares of each 
unrw£d&r proprietor are shown, hut not the field assessment ; only the lump assess* 
ment nnd the shure. 
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The joint village tenures are recognised by Bombay Act V of 
1862. A field-to-field assessment is in practice actually made, 
because if the village should escheat or be sold for arrears of reve- 
nue, Government would at once be able to manage the village 
on the raiyaiwarf system, knowing the proper assessment for each 
field. As long as the village remains joint, the sharers have their 

portion of the revenue-payment assigned, according to a customary 
^ a • 
distribution shown in the phalawanf register. The sharers are re- 
sponsible jointly and the sub-sharers severally, for the revenue, 
whether the land is cultivated or not j there is no relinquishing or 
taking up, as under the survey tenure. 

Whenever (as most often happens) all the land of the village 
is not held in “bhags” and “ patis ” of the bhagddri form, or in 
holdings according to the narwadari form, the remaining common or 
majmun * land is treated exactly like any other raiyatwari land ; 
that is, the revenue of each field shown in the register, is levied 
from the actual occupant according to his occupation. The oc- 
cupation may be by the proprietors themselves, but as tenants of 
the body at large, or it may be by tenants or “ inferior holders.” 
The Collector takes the assessed revenue from the holder in either 
case according to the actual fields in his possession. 

The main object of the Act of 1862 was to prevent confusion 
being introduced by the sale, or mortgage, of the sittfs for habita- 
tion (gabhan), and the homestead land belonging to each share 
or bhag (apart from the share in the village land), and also to pre- 
vent portions of the land other than recognised shares being sold, 
and so obliterating the ancient and recognised divisions and sub- 
divisions. Power 4s given to render null and void all such aliena- 
tions. The people themselves are averse to the breaking up of 
the joint responsibility 1 . Nevertheless there is a tendency for the 
holders of land to prefer to pay the survey assessment on the fields 


1 The people, Mr. Peddcr says, arc unwilling to dissolve tlieir joint- tenure: they 
would lose their reputation and dignity (abrv), and would be unable to marry their 
sous and daughters as udvautngeouKly as they do uow, if they did so. 
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in their holding rather than according to a scheme of ancestral 
sharing. And it is permitted, if the people choose, to make a 
joint village raiyatwarf, by giving up any surplus waste to Govern- ■ 
ment ; each holder of fields then becomes the registered occupant, * 
responsible only for the assessment of his own holding. As long 
as the village remains joint, however,. the sum fixed for the share 
and the recognised sub-share, must be made good as a whole, irre- 
spective of whether certain fields are cultivated or not. 

It is exceedingly remSlrkable tiiat though it is these villages 
which are really in character joint, yet they have become so tho- 
roughly “ pattidan ” in form, that the people call them shared vil- 
lages (bliagdari), and the term “sanja,” ?*.<?., joint or united, is 
applied to the ordinary village of the -country — the lion-united 
village — because there is no “ sharing 99 and division of lands ; all 
are together otftlie same footing and under one headman. 

§ 5 . — Cases of double tenure . Mew d si and Mdlfki tenures . 

In some parts of Guzaral some villages are held on what is 
called the “mewasf” tenure, which simply means that certain 
freebooter Rajput Thakurs or chiefs got hold of the villages in 
former days, just as the Sikh jagu*dars t did in the Cis-Sutlej States 
of the Panjab. They established themselves as over-lords, taking 
a rent from the villagers ; and now their descendants form joint 
bodies, each having major and minor shares according to their 
position in the genealogical tree, and dividing the rent among them. 

In the same way the “ malikf 99 tenure of a few villages is 
due to the grant of them to certain families called nialik- 
zadas, nearly four centuries ago, in the Kh&sra taluka of the 
Kaira Collectorate. The Marathas afterwards made them pay an 
u udhar jamabandi,” or quit-rent, and then, at a later date, levied 
a further tribute called " ghasdana 99 (for grain and grass for the 
troops) . These families have now become over-lords in their vil- 
lages, paying revenue to Government at a certain reduced rate, and 
taking rent from the villagers. 
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§ 0 . — A hnmddbud Taluqdar * . 

But a more remarkable case of double tenure is to be found in 
the western taluqs of Ahmadabad adjoining* Kathiawar. The 
taluqdar is here by no means to be confused with the proprietor of 
the same name in Oudh. 

Here the tenure is due to the division of the districts among 
the descendants of certain Rajput chiefs. 

Each taluqdar is now owner of an estate consisting of one, two, 
or more villages ; and in each estate there are many joint owners or 
several holders, but all in the position of sharers in the estate and 
over-lords over the people of the soil who have become their tenants. 
The tenure is in fact closely analogous to that of the Nairs of Malabar. 
The proprietary right of the taluqdars was recognised by Bombay 
Act VI of 186*1. It is, however, limited by special conditions. 
As is the case in the Ajmer chiefs' tenures, -the lands can be 
mortgaged, they cannot bo permanently alienated. 

When the taluqdari estate is held by numerous sharers, there is 
a manager (wahiwatdar) appointed to collect the Government 
revenue’ due from the sharers, and there is a joint responsibility. 
The taluqdari family takes its dues 'from the land in grain. The 
crops arc divided according to known customs. The taluqdar gets, 
speaking roughly, one-half. • 

It may be here mentioned that many families in Guzarat, which 
once held estates as chiefs^ were dispossessed by the Muhammadans, 
but allowed to hold some portion of estates as “ wanta," which 
is either held rent-free or subject to payment of a “salami" or 
tribute-rent. 

Here we have, in fact, relics of the old organisation of Rajput 
chiefs settled as an invading force, not as a people . The estates 
are now dispersed and broken up ; and had the work only gone 
far enough, there would have been only a series of villages, each 
held by an ancestrally connected joint body,— the descendants of 
the former chiefs. 
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§ 7 . — The Khofi fenfire . 

Another form of double tenure has arisen from the revenue- 
farming arrangements of former days. In the Konkan this tenure 
is known as the khoti tenure 2 . 

In the Thana Colleetorate the “ kliots 33 are nowin a different 
position to what they hold in Ratnagiri. There the kliot is a mere 
lease-holder paying a certain revenue to Government, but he does 
not claim to be actual proprietor of the land. The isafat tenure is 
similaivexcept that here the landholders under the isafatdar hold on 
the ordinary survey tenure, while the khoti villages have not been 
surveyed, and the people have only their own original tenures under 
the’khot, the superiors holding on the stfti tenure as it- is called, 
and the inferiors on thegatkuli. On the Coast certain lands are 
called shrilotri, — they were reclaimed from the sea and embanked, 
and are owned by the shrilotridars. 

In the Southern Konkan (Kolabaand Ratnagiri) the kliots were, 
as in Ratnagiri, originally only revenue farmers of the Maratha 
rule. But in this part of the country they grew, on the same prin- 
ciple as the Bengal zamindar did, to being proprietors of their vil- 
lages. ' They consequently now own as superior landlords all the land 
in the village. Their rights in the waste will be mentioned presently. 
They have to make good the Government assessment of the estate 
. and can deal with the land as they please, so long as they respect 
the rights of permanent occupants and other privileged landholders 
under them. These pay a fixed rent, only liable to increase at 
a general revision of. the settlement. Other cultivators on the 
estate pay a grain-share to the kliot. They arc, however, protected 

a A great deni of mystery wns at one time made about this tenure, anil a great 
discussion took place ns to >vliat the rights of kliots were. The difficulty consisted in 
determining nny general rule, or in applying such a rule to particular cases. On paper 
it is perfectly easy to describe the khot tenure. There wns nothing proprietary in the 
original character ; but tho position was one which readily developed into a pro- 
prietary form. Each particular enso might therefore he iu a different stage of 
development, and the question whether it was yet proprietary or not, could be hotly 

debated. 
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in their holdings, only they cannot transfer them. A special Act (I 
of 18S0, Bombay Code) has provided for klioti tenures. The Act 
primarily applies to the khots of Itatiiagiri, and it may be extended 
to those of the Kolaba Col lector ate. 

This Afct recognises the rights of the khot as heritable and 
transferable, so also is the inferior right of the original cultivators 
under the khots, called dliarekari. There arc other kinds of land- 
holders, called in the Act quasi-dharckaris* and locally daspatkari, 
dupatkari, &c., names which indicate landholders Whose tenure 
is permanent, but who, unlike the dharekari 3 , pay something more 
than the survey assessment ; — their rent-rates, are fixed in the 
schedule appended to the Act, and amount to 2 anas in the 
rupee more than the assessment in the case of the daspatkari, 
and to certain weights of grain in kind, for the other classes. 

Besides these, all cultivators who have held continually since the 
revenue year 1 84*5-46 have an occupancy right as tenants, which 
is heritable but not transferable, as a rule. There may, however, 
be proof of the existence of a special right of transfer. * 

As already remarked, the law of succession causes these khot 
villages in many cases to be owned by several joint-owners or co- 
sharers. In this case they are jointly and severally liable to 
Government for the revenue, and they have to appoint a e manag- 
ing khot 9 who is like the lambardar of a North Indian village. 

If there has been a partition, the khoti sharers are separately 
dealt with by the Collector, and become only severally liable for 
the jama of their share. 

All cesses (pfiaski, vei/t, & c.) are abolished. The khot is liable 
to pay the Government local fund cess, which he recovers from 
dhara and quasi-dhara lands, bfit not from the other holders. 

The khot pays a whole lump sum jama on the village instead 
of an assessment on each field, and consequently he has the control 
of waste numbers .in his village. 

This led to a dispute as to whether Government had the 'right 


3 Sec seotiou 33a ’of the Act. 
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to interfere with forest waste in the village ; the dispute was ulti- 
mately compromised, and the Act now provides that Government 
may constitute reserved forests in any waste in a khot village (unless 
some special grant or sanad prevents it) ; but that, subject to the 
performance of any condition for duty or service in connection with 
the forest, the khot receives one-third of the net profits of the 
forest 4 , 

§ 8 . — Alienated lands . 

There were many lands throughout the Bombay Presidency, 
especially in Muhammadan times and under Hindu chiefs, which 
were " alienated” by the State, either as jagir lands, held condi- 
tionally on military aid or as a reward for political services. Servi*»e 
tenures are called " jagir ” or u sariujam.” These latter arc found 
mostly in the Southern Division and in Nasik and Khandesh. Grants 
were also made for “ services,” Le ., to pay the services of village and 
pargana officers, for the support of police, &c. There are also reli- 
gious and personal grants (inam). 

In Guzarat, where these lands were numerous, the “ service ” 
lands were called “ cliakariyat/’ and charitable grants were “ pa- 
saeta. 6 ” It did not follow that the land was originally granted, 
only the State revenue ; but of course it might happen that the 
land already fcvas in the occupation of the grantee, or was waste, or 
was unoccupied, or that the grantee grew into the sole proprietary 
position, or at any rate into thc.superior proprietary position. In 
alienated villages there may therefore be superior and inferior occu- 
pants, or occupants (the descendants of the grantee) and mere 
ienants-at-will cultivating the soil. e< Alienated lands” are not 
always entirely revenue-free (nakra) ; in some cases they were 

Section 41 of the Act. 

8 Administration Report, 1872-73, page 60. When the original grantee's family 
had sold the land, it was said to he “ vachauia,” and so a plot of land might be 
described by n series of names, as “ oaffaetn, vnehania, saldmin,” land granted origi- 
nally in charity, Ac., sold to some other person, and made liable to a quit-rent. 
Religious grants of Hindu origin are " dewasthan.” 
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“ salamia,” i.e ., had to pay a sort of fixed tribute or tax : the 
Marathas mposcd a “jodi,” or quit-rent, often heavy enough, on 
others. 

In Bombay, as elsewhere, great doubt hung over the origin and 
validity of many of these grants. A systematic enquiry "was set 
on foot under an " Inam Commission 99 or Alienation Department® ; 
but this did not meet with great success. At all events in 1863 
Acts II and YII were passed for the summary settlement of inam 
estates. The main principle involved was that Government con- 
sented to forego a special enquiry into the title, if the inamdar chose 
to accept a summary assessment on the entire estate, as made by 
the Collector under the Act, and tc submit to the conditions of the 
Act 7 . If the inaimldr thought that he could establish his title, he 
would submit to an enquiry, which might possibly establish his 
right to lands either absolutely free of revenue payment, or subject 
to a lighter payment, as “ salamia (quit-rent) or udhar jamabandi” 
(reduced assessment), than the Collector offered. But if ‘lie failed, 
his land was liable to full survey assessment ; and in many eases it 
was profitable to avoid the expense, delay, and # trouble of an inquest 
and to submit to a summary assessment of the estate, on accepting 
which the alienee got his estate confirmed by ‘ sanad/ or grant in 
perpetuity. Some inams, not under the Summary Settlement Acts, 
are heritable, but the inamdaris succession is only to actual, not to 
adopted, heirs. 

The estate granted under tl*e Summary Settlement Acts is 
granted in full proprietary right, and is heritable, transferable, and 
adoption is allowed 8 . The estate pays revenue survey rates for 
land which has been surveyed and assessed, and rates agreed oA 

between the Collector and the inamdar for unasscssed lands. If 

• 

6 Constituted under the Governor General’s Act XI of 1852. 

7 The Acts apply to the districts in which Act XI of 1852 was in force,* and to 
all “himns” not being 14 political," i.e., jdgir or sarinjdm grants,' nor lands held for 
service, nor under treaty, nor formerly adjudicated on us “not contiuuuble„ heredi- 
tary 

s Dombuy Act VII of I8G3, scciion 6. 
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a quit-rent (jodi), &c., is already payable, the assessment is at 
this, plus one-eighth of the difference between the jodi and the full 
assessment. The indmdars are therefore considered entitled to all 
the waste and forest included in the terms of their summary settle- 
ment, unless it was specially agreed that such lands or the trees 
on the land, were reserved to Government. They arc also allowed 
all land actually in possession, even if in excess of the original 
grant. 

If on receiving a notice to elect between a summary settlement 
or an enquiry, the enquiry was called for, the Act itself contains rules 
as to the principles to be observed on enquiry, such as, for example, 
from what date a title was to be considered as prescriptive ; what 
princes and officials of former Governments were to be considered 
as empowered to grant inains, so that sanads signed by such 
princes and officials might be recognised as valid ; when adoption 
could be recognised ; and so forth. 

The operations of the Inam Commission and of the procedure 
under the Summary Settlement Acts have resulted in a consider- 
able saving to the State. At the commencement of the enquiiy, 
the annual revenue alienated amounted to Rs. 1,20,88,034#. Of this 
Rs. 50,13,936 have been disallowed, leaving Rs. 69,87,423 still 
alienated*. Most of this is in land revenue-free, but a portion is paid 
by the State from the treasury direct. Up to 1872r73 the cost of 
the departmental agency of enquiry into and settlement of inam 
holdings had been Rs. 24#,10,813 9 . 

§ 9. — Rights in trees . 

Rights in trees may be here conveniently alluded to. 

In Government (unalienated) lands under settlement made be- 
fore the Code became law, all trees (unless reserved under special 
orders) are held to belong to the occupant of the number. Settle- 
ments, however, made not only before the Code, but before Act I of 


2 o 


9 Administration Report, page 71. 
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1 865 was passed, do not give right to teak, blackwood, or sandal- 
wood, unless conceded in express terms. 

In settlement after the Code, all trees not expressly reserved 
go with the occupancy, 10 and so when an unoccupied number is 
applied for and granted. # 

All trees otherwise belong to Government, and so do road* side 
trees. 1 The latter trees are said to belong to Government while 
they live, but if they die, are blown or cut down, they belong 
to the occupant of the land, and the usufruct, produce of lop- 
pings, &c. (when lopping is allowed by the Collector), also belong 
to him. 

But for a term of two years from the date of the Code becoming 
law, the landholder was allowed to get the strip of land on 
which such trees were growing cut off from his holding and the 
assessment reduced accordingly ; then the trees and the land vested 
in Government. 

When trees have been reserved to Government, as above stated, 
it may be that the reservation is accompanied with certain privi- 
leges of wood for fuel or domestic purposes ; in such cases the privi- 
lege is exercisable under rules to be made by the Collector or such 
other officer as Government may direct 2 . ^ 

In alienated lands, as a rule, the trees belong to the grantee, but 
not teak, blackwood, or sandal, unless they have been specially con- 
ceded 3 . 


§ 1 0 . — Land tenures in Sindh . 

There were doubtless old customs of landholding in Hindu 
times, but these have become completely obliterated by successive 
conquests and by the adoption of the Muhammadan faith by a large 
proportion of the population. There are still traces of a village 

• 

* 10 See Code, sections 40—44. 

1 Revenue Code, sections 41, 43. 

* Id., section 44. 

a For this information 1 am indebted to Colonel tbe Hon’blo W.- C. Anderson, 
Survey Commissioner. See also Nairne’s Handbook, pages 867, 366. 
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area or r * deh ” of a group of families acknowledging but one head ; 
but all trace of an organisation for administrative purposes, all 
trace of village officers with assigned duties and remuneration, has 
long since passed away, and at the present day is unknown even to 
tradition 4 .” 

The land then seems to have passed into the hands of chiefs 
or powerful landholders, who appear each to have held as 
much as his power enabled him to protect and his means to con- 
struct irrigation canals for. The cultivators would only too gladly 
in troublous times acknowledge themselves as inferior proprietors of 
their holdings under such a protecting landlord, and paid him 
u lapo,” or rent. In many cases the landholders, for whom I have 
not learned any local or more distinctive name than “ zammdar,” 
survive ; in others they have disappeared, leaving the individual 
peasant proprietors of holdings. In the latter case, the raiyatwari 
settlement is naturally suitable, and it has been introduced even 
where there are zamindars, because it is easy to assess each hold- 
ing, and allow the zammdar his dues as over-lord. But the raiyat- 
warf system treats the waste, whether divided into numbers and 
assessed, or left in large blocks unasscssed, as at the disposal of the 
State ; and in the zammdari estates the landlords had such a claim 
to this 5 that it was contemplated to allow them the right over the 
whole estate. It was obvious, however, that if they paid the raiyat- 
wari assessment on the whole, the result would be ruinous to them, 
unless they could cultivate it all. In 1875 therefore, the zamindars 
were offered leases providing that they might retain the waste, but 
pay a lump assessment, calculated at something (not exceeding 
30 per cent.) less than the total of the amounts of the included 
waste and survey numbers. The area of waste included was 
further limited to what the holder could bring under cultiva- 
tion, permanently or in rotation, during the term of settlement. 
Leases of this kind have, however, not been accepted, and that 


4 Administration Report, 1872-73 r page 65. 

* Seo Stack's Memorandum on Settlements, 1880, pages 9 and 523. 
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the zamindars prefer to hold under the ordinary “ new system 0 .” 
This system provides for the fallows that are necessary in Sindh, 
as well as for the accidents occurring in cultivation, which is de- 
pendent on the filling of inundation canals by the floods in the 
Indus river, and in some cases by the overflow of the river itself. 
The “ survey numbers ” are made of such a size that they can 
be fully cultivated in a single season : the assessment has to be 
paid if the number or part of it is cultivated ; if it is not, the 
holder is not obliged to pay the revenue or relinquish, as under the 
strict Bombay settlement : he is allowed a lien on the numbers for 
one or two years, as the case may be, no assessment being charged 
for that period. After the period for free fallow has passed, the 
assessment has to be paid or the land resigned. 

This system is said to work well, and it seems that the zamin- 
dars in these estates are content to work on this rather than take 
such leases of their estates, as I previously mentioned. 

There is, in the northern part of the province, a species of 
land-tenure which seems closely to resemble the “ chakdari ” de- 
scribed as existing in South Panj6b. It is called “ maurusi-hari- 
pan” (hereditary tenant (ploughman) ship). The tenant has to pay 
a malikana or quit -rent to the zamindar, which is usually only 6 
or 8 anas an acre, and cannot be enhanced. The tenant is the 
“registered occupant,” but the quit-rent payable by him is 
recorded 7 . 

There arc some revenue-free grants, jagfrs, charitable grants 
(or khairat), garden grants, and a few grants near Shikarpur 
called pattadari. 

• The previous system allowed every one an area of fallow for which the owner 
was expected to pay. The cultivator was allowed to bold three times as much land 
as he paid revenue on, i.e , he virtually paid one-third of the full assessment. This 
led to people cultivating the whole till it was exhausted, or cultivating the whole 
for one year and then taking up a new place. 

7 Administration Report, 1872-73, page 66, where it is mentioned that this tenure 
resembles the aforamento of Portugal and the leJclemregt of the Proviuce of 
Groningen, mentioned by M. de Lavaleye in the paper on the Laud System of Hol- 
land and Belgium (Cobdcn Club Essays). 
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The garden grants were made to encourage the bringing of land 
under garden cultivation. Jagir grants are heritable only by lineal 
heirs male. 


Section VI. — The Revenue Officeus and Official Business. 

§ 1 . — The District or Collectorate. 

In Bombay the “ collectorate 33 answers to what is called a 
district in other parts of India 8 . And the Revenue Code intro- 
duces the term “ district 33 in the general sense in which it is used 
in India, providing that the present collectorates or zillahs shall 
form € districts 9 / 

The district consists of sub-divisions called “ talukas ; 93 and 
these may be locally again sub-divided into “ petas,” &c. 

The official designation under the Code, of a sub-division of a 
taluka, which has an assistant to the taluka officer in charge, is 
t€ mahal/* 

The Collectors hold charge of districts : they are aided by Assist- 
ant Collectors and by Uncovenanted Deputy Collectors, who may 
be placed in charge of a district consisting of one or more talukas. 
The Assistant or Deputy in charge of a tdluka or several talukas 
has all the powers of a Collector as regards the local area of his 
charge. Bur/ the Collector may reserve certain powers to himself 
or assign them to another. Assistant or Deputy Collector. And 
under Chapter XIII an appeal lies to the Collector. Over the 
taluka is the mamlatdar, answering to the tahsild&r of Upper 
India > and when the tiluka is sub-divided, the m&mlatd&r's assist- 
ant is called the mahalkari. In the mdmlatdar's office are assist- 
ants called k&rkun, and the head karkun (like the naib-tahsildar of 
Upper India) may have subordinate magisterial powers 10 . 

8 Formerly in Bombay ‘district* was used as synonymous, not with a Collector’s 
charge, but with a local division of it— the t&luka. The term zillah (zila*) used also 
to be employed as a purely judicial term, and is now obsolete in Bombay. 

• Be venue Code, section 7. 

10 See Nuirne's Revenue Handbook, Chapters II, III. 
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Over the Collectors are " Commissioners.” Originally there 
were two of these officers, called Revenue Commissioners, one for the 
u Northern Division/ 1 one for the Southern 1 . A third Commis- 
sionership was created in 1877, aud the title of the office is now 
simply “ Commissioner/' as in other provinces 8 , and his charge 
is a “ Division.” 


§ 2. — Village officers. 

At the head of the village organisation is the patel. The 
patel may have his " watan,” and then the patel's family all share in 
the watan, and one member, who receives a remuneration from 
Government, does the duty of the office. He collects the revenue 
from the raiyats, conducts all Government business with them, and 
exerts himself to promote the cultivation and the prosperity of the 
village. “ Though originally the agent of .Government, he is now 
looked on as equally the representative of the raiyats, and is not less 
useful in executing the orders of Government than in asserting the 
rights, or at least making known the wrongs, of the people 3 .” On 
receiving revenue from the raiyats, the accountant enters it in the 
Government books and issues receipts. The patel is also the 
agency for reporting everything that is necessary to the mam- 
latdar 4 * . 

Where there is a watandar or hereditary accountant he is 
called the kulkami. But there is no kulkarni watan in many 
villages, and even in some whole districts 6 * . In that case a stipen- 
diary accountant called talatf is appointed. 

* The village menial (called “ mhar ” in the South Marathi 
Country , u dher ” in other parts) is the guardian of boundaries 

1 Originated under Act XVII of 1842. Sindh is of course separate. 

m 2 For detfrils of powers, &c., see Nnirne, Chapter II, and for Collectors, Chapter III. 

The Collector’s head-quarters arc described by the term #, huz6r,” which is the 

same as “ sndr ** in Upper India. 

8 Nnirne, Chapter VI (quoting Elphinstone). 

* In Guzarat in the joint villages the mtUh&d£r is the headman. 

1 Nairne, Chapter VI, page 87 
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and is the messenger : he it is who carries the revenue and the 
patel's reports to the taluka officer (the mamlatdar). 

In some parts I find mention of a village watch called j&glia, 
as in Berar. 

“The village system,” writes Mr. Nairne, “exists most vigor- 
ously in the Dakhan, where every village has its full complement 
of watandars. In the Coast districts generally, it has not been ?o 
well preserved ; in Kanara there are no hereditary village officers at 
all ; in the Khoti districts of the Southern Konkan few watan- 
d£rs of any sort; and in the Northern Konkan no kulkarnis, 
and but few inferior watandars. But everywhere under our 
Government there is for every village, either hereditary or stipen- 
diary, a patel, an accountant, and a menial servant 0 .” 

§ 3 .—Inspection. 

It is here necessary only to notice as a feature of general duty, 
that repeated inspection is made a great point of in Bombay. 
Under any revenue system, indeed, inspection is of the first impor- 
tance. Revenue officers must constantly control their subordinates ; 
otherwise they cannot develop the revenues of the district, or ascer- 
tain whether the revenue assessment is burdensome or easily borne, 
whether public health is good, whether irrigation works, and the 
making of roads, tanks, and wells, tree-planting and such like im- 
provements arc attended to ; whether education flourishes and the 
people are happy and well governed ; without constantly seeing for 
themselves and freely mixing with the people and hearing what 
they have to say locally, and without the restraint of a public 
office and the presence of subordinate officials. Moreover, for 
revenue and statistical purposes, the village accountants have 
everywhere to furnish statistics of crops, of land-transfers, and 
so forth : these will be filled in anyhow, if the makers of them 
do not know that a supervising officer will examine the records 
and check them occasionally on the ground. Village accounts will 


•Nairne, Chapter VI, page 88. 
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fall into arrear, and revenue receipts fail to be properly given, if the 
accountant does not know that at any moment his papers may be 
called for. There is no province in India to which these remarks 
do not apply. But a raiyatwari settlement requires, perhaps more 
than any, such inspection. It is therefore laid down as a rule that 
Collectors and Assistants are to pass the greater part of the year 
in camp ; only the four monsoon months, as a rule, being spent at 
head-quarters. 

The Government deals with each individual landholder, and 
therefore it is essential to sec that his payments are properly 
acknowledged ; the examination of raiyats* receipt books (kul- 
ruzuw&t) is therefore an essential branch of inspection duty. 

So also in the constant maintenance of the field boundaries, on 
which everything, I may say, in a raiyatwari settlement, depends. 
The local subordinates are primarily charged with the duty, but 
their work has to be examined and checked by the superior staff. 

§ 4 . — The jamalancli . 

Still more imperatively does the raiyatwarf system demand 
control over the actual extent of fields in occupation ; for under this 
system every field has its own assessment, but the number of 
fields actually held by any one raiyat is liable to vary, and con- 
sequently the revenue for which he is responsible. r 

Any raiyat may abandon a field, or take up a new one ; conse- 
quently it is essential not only to check the fields relinquished or 
occupied during the year, but the actual revenue amount payable 
by each raiyat has to be made out accordingly. The revenue-rolls 
or “ jamabandis 39 are therefore to be prepared annually, and not only 
is every assistant made to check a proportion of them by making 
them out himself, but even the Collector is required to make out 
a certain number himself in such a way as to go over the whole 
district in the course of a few years. 

The jamabandi work should be all doue by the 15th February, 
or at latest the 15th March, as the official year ends on the 31st 
March. 
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§ 5 . — Relinquishment and occupation of land . 

I have already said something under the head of rights in land 
to explain the procedure in taking up and relinquishing fields. The 
razinama or application in this matter goes to the mamlatdar. If 
an entire number is relinquished the process is simple. The relin- 
quished number is granted to any applicant, and if not applied for 
is sold byauction as fallow land (for the grazing on it) during the 
year. 

If a recognised share of a number only is relinquished, the share 
must be offered to the other sharers in the order of the largeness of 
the amount payable by each as revenue. If all refuse to take it 
they remain proportionately liable for the revenue of the relin- 
quished share, till some one takes it up. This in effect compels 
the sharers either to take up the share, or else join with the sharer 
desirous of relinquishing, in giving up the whole number 7 . 

§ 6 . — Maintenance of boundary marh . 

As already remarked, the maintenance of the corner marks, 
whether stones, earthen ridges, or otherwise, so as to make perma- 
nent the survey division into fields, is of peculiar importance. 

The 'Code definition of a boundary mark, it should be recol- 
lected, includes “ any erection, whether of earth, stone, or other 
material, and also any hedge, vacant strip of ground; or other object, 
whether natural or artificial, set up, employed, or specified by a 
survey officer 8 or other revenue officer having authority in that 
behalf in order to designate the boundary of any division of land.” 

By section 123, every landholder is responsible to maintain 
the marks of his holding in good repair, and for any charges in- 
curred by the revenue officers in cases of alteration, removal, or 
disrepair. The duty of ,the village officers and servants is to pre- 
vent destruction or unauthorised alteration of the village boundary 
marts. The duty of looking after the marks and requiring their 

7 Code, section 99. 

8 Section 3, No. 9, i.e., the officer appointe under section 18. 
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repair and erection devolves on the Collector when the survey 
officer's work is over, and he has powers under section 122 to 
require the erection or repair, or to do the work himself (at the cost 
of the landholder) if the landholder neglects. 

By section 125 power is given to the Collector, survey officer, 
mamlatdar and mahalkari, to summarily convict offenders for 
injuring marks and inflict a fine not exceeding Rs. 50 for each 
mark. Half of the fine may be spent in rewarding the informer 
and half in restoring the mark. 

§ 7. — Partition : recognised snares. 

The terms “ perfect" and “ imperfect " 9 partition are not here 
applicable, because there is not, as a rule, any joint responsibility ; 
but under the Bombay system there are two operations which may 
be performed in respect of shared lands which are in some respects 
analogous to partial and perfect partition. For example, there 
may be a partition which goes so far as to separately demarcate 
and number in the revenue records, the partitioned plots, if they 
do not already consist of fields bearing separate numbers ; or there 
may be a process which is analogous to a partition, in which the 
shares are ascertained and “ recorded/' but not separately demar- 
cated or given new numbers. The " recognised shares" are practi- 
cally separate, as far as the liability for revenue is concerned, and 
each recognised sharer can ordinarily be held liable only for his 
own share. If a partition, or at least a record of shares separately 
assessed, has not been made, the one person whose name is, accord- 
ing to rule, always entered as “ registered occupant" of the number, 
remains liable for the whole revenue, ho matter how many sharers 
really hold along with him. 

Under the Code, the partition spoken of is the complete parti- 
tion. It must be made, if possible, so as not to divide existing 
survey numbers, but it should be contrived to give one or more 
whole numbers to each sharer. The splitting up of an existing 
survey number is only resorted to if really necessary, and even then 

• See Code, Chapter VIII, section 113 W eeq. 
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it catonot be carried out so as to leave any of the newly-constituted 
numbers below the minimum size 10 . Any bit of land that is over, 
and cannot be further divided out, owing* to this restriction, is 
either given over by consent to one of the sharers on his making up 
the value of it to the other sharers, or it is sold and the proceeds 
distributed 1 . 

At time of survey or revision of survey, the survey officer can, 
of his own motion, subdivide any field and give new numbers and 
separate assessments without any formal procedure for partition. 

Any one can apply for partition if he is admitted to be a co- 
sharer, and be so recorded, or if he can get a decree of a Civil Court 
that he is a sharer. 

§ 8 . — Lands affected by river action. 

The Bombay Code provides that an alluvial accretion of not 
more than half an acre, and also not more than one-tenth of the 
" holding ” against which it has formed, is at the disposal of the 
occupant of such holding. The term “ holding ” here means either 
a whole survey number, or a portion which has its separately 
recorded assessment. If the accretion exceeds this amount, the 
land is at the disposal of. the Collector, who must, however, if he 
sells it, offer it to the adjacent holding and at a certain price 2 . 

If a holder of land loses by diluvion a plot of not less than half 
an acre, and not less than one-tenth of his holding, he is entitled to 
a decrease of assessment 8 . 

§ 9 . — Recovery of arrears of land-revenue. 

In Bombay, as already remarked, the registered occupant is 
primarily liable for revenue in Government lands 4 , and in alienated 
lands (where revenue is payable) the superior holder, — the grantee. 

10 The minimum size has been variously fixed according to the circumstances of 
the different districts. See page 554. 

1 There are also special rules for joint estates like khoti tenuies, into the details 
of which 1 do not enter. 

9 Code, sections 63, 64. 

3 Id., section 47. 

4 Id,, section 136, 1st cl. 
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If tlic person primarily responsible fails to pay, a co-occifpant 
of any alienated land, or a co-sharer in alienated land, or the inferior 
holder or person in actual occupation, is next held liable 6 . In the 
latter case credit will be allowed the inferior holder for such pay- 
ments in all demands against him by the superior holder for rent. 
The revenue is paid *in instalments fixed by the order of Govern- 
ment 0 . It is technically due any day after the first of the agriculture 
year, which begins on the 1st August and ends with the close of 
the 31st day of July following. 

The Bombay Code requires •revenue officials and others to give 
receipts for payment of revenue; “ superior-holders 33 arc equally 
bound to grant such receipts to their inferior holders 7 . 

The land-revenue is a first charge, taking precedence of all other 
debts and mortgages on the land, and is also a first charge on the 
croj^s. There are certain circumstances under which the Collector 
is empowered to attach the crops (either to prevent the reaping or 
the removal of the grain when reaped, according to circum- 
stances) as a precautionary measure, to secure the current year's 
revenue, but only one year's revenue 8 . 

ltevcnue “ in arrears ” is revenue not paid on the instalment- 
due dates. Interest or a penalty may be charged on arrears under 
the Bombay Code ; a scale of such penalty or interest- rates being 
fixed by Government 9 . A statement of account certified by the 
Collector, his Assistant or Deputy, is conclusive evidence of the 
arrears 10 . 

I do not propose to go further into detail as to the process of 
recovery than to say that it can be effected by — 

(a) serving a written notice of demand ; 

(4) forfeiture of the occupancy right or of the alienated holding 
on which the arrear is due ; 


4 Code, section 136 2nd cl. 

6 Id., section 146. 

7 Id., sections 68, 59. 


8 See Code for details — sections 140—46. 

• Code, section 148. 

w Id., section 149. 
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(<?) distraint and sale of movable property ; 

(d) sale of immovable property ; 

( e ) arrest and imprisonment of defaulter ; 

(/) in case of alienated holdings consisting of whole villages 
or shares of villages (as in jagirs, klioti estates, taluqddris, 
&c.), by attachment of such villages or shares. 

Nothing is said as to the order in which these processes are to 
be applied, nor is it said that the one is to be' resorted to only in 
case of failure of another 1 . It is left to the Collector to adopt any 
process or more than one at his discretion. 

Officers who have to recover any public money under the Bom- 
bay law will do well to read and bear in mind the terms of sec- 
tion 187, which fully (and widely) apply the procedure for recovery 
of arrears of land-revenue to every species (almost) of payment due 
to Government. 

Jagfrdars and all other superior holders in Bombay ( ix ., both 
jagirdars from the occupants under them and occupants from the 
tenants under them) can get certain assistance from the Collector in 
recovering the revenue or rents (as the ease may be) due to them 2 . 
Provided that the demand refers to the current year's rent or reve- 
nue, the Collector can set in motion the same machinery as he could 
to recover Government revenue. There is also a power given to 
issue to egrtain superior estate-holders a <€ commission/' enabling 
them to exercise directly certain powers for recovery of revenue or 
rent. This does away with the necessity for summary suits for 
rent. 

§ 10. — Procedure, 

The Xllth Chapter of the Code contains rules for the procedure 

1 In this respect the practice is different fioin what it is under the North-West 
laws, e.g. t under the Punjab Act, arre6t and imprisonment is one of the first thing 
to be tried: but then it is for n short time only. Ju Bombay the imprisonment 
spoken of may go as long as u civil imprisonment under n decree of like amount 
might. Sale of immovable property, other than that on which the arrear is due, is 
only allowed in the Panjab in the very last resort and under special sanction. In 
Bombay it is put down as one of the ordinary pioccsses for recovery. 

* Por details see Code, Chapter VII, sections 86—94. 
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of revenue-officers when making an enquiry or carrying out any 
business under the Act, and the XVth Chapter provides appeals from 
orders. 

I do not propose to enter into details, but the chapter generally 
gives power to summon witnesses as under the Civil Procedure 
Code. 

All enquiries are classified into “ formal }} and “ summary In 
the former, evidence is recorded in full, and so is the decision ; in 
the latter only a memorandum of the substance of what the parties 
and witnesses state is made ; the decision and the reasons for it being 
also recorded. 

Unless the Code expressly directs that any enquiry is to be 
u formal ” or “ summary,” the question which is followed is deter- 
mined by rules made by Government, or, in their absence, by the 
orders of the superior officer, or by the discretion of the officer hold- 
ing the enquiry, according as he things necessary, with a view to 
the importance of the case and the interests of justice. 
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CHAPTER II. 


BERAR. 

Berar was, as explained in a previous section, assigned to the 
British Government by the Nizam of Hyderabad to pay for the 
support of the military force called the Hyderabad Contingent, 
and also to repay some accumulated arrears of debt* 

There have been several treaties, which from time to time pro- 
vided various changes owing to the increase of the debt and other 
circumstances. The treaty which finally created the present system 
was signed in 1853, and places the Berar districts in their present 
extent under the sole and complete management of the British 
Government. The surplus revenues, after paying the cost of 
administration and the maintenance of the contingent, are repaid 
to the Hyderabad treasury. 

The districts, therefore, are not subject to British law as such, 
but are regulated by the will of the Governor General in Council. 
No Act has any force, proprio vigore ; and when orders appear “ ex- 
tending 99 Acts, that merely means that the Governor General 
adopts such Acts as expressing his wishes on any subject to which 
they relate 1 . 

The administration is carried on through a Commissioner of 
Berar 2 , who is the chief revenue and administrative authority in 

1 As a matter of fact, all the general Criminal and Civil laws, the Stamp law, 
Registration, and so forth, are iii force, with or without certain modifications, as tho 
case may be, in Berar, but their force is derived from the executive authority above 
described, not from their being Acts of thetludian Legislature. 

On certain subjects, as forests, there are special rules, and of course there are 
many Acts not in force. But speaking generally, in the matter of law, Berar is ad- 
ministered very much like an ordinary Non-Regulation Province. 

2 Formerly there were two, one for Enst, and one for West Berar. 
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subordination to the Resident at Hyderabad. Under him are 
Deputy Commissioners of districts with their Assistants, as in a 
“ Non-Regulation Province. " 

For regulating matters not requiring the orders of the highest 
authority, or for communicating and explaining such orders, 
“ Circulars 33 are issued both by the Resident and the Commissioner, 
and these are now regularly printed, and are of course authoritative, 
since they are the orders of officers delegated to issue them (as part 
of their official duty) by the Governor General. The matters which 
in another province the Board of Revenue or Financial Commissioner 
would regulate are dealt with by the Resident, and the Commis- 
sioner's circulars deal pretty much with the same subjects that a 
Commissionerin any other province has power to regulate. 

Many matters, especially in Revenue business, which is my 
chief concern, still remain regulated by custom or by the practice 
of the courts ; and this circumstance would render it additionally 
difficult to describe the system of this province, were it not in con- 
templation to introduce the concise and clearly drawn Bombay 
“Land Revenue Code 3 " (Bombay Act V of 1879) as the general 
rule for guidance in revenue matters. 

I think, therefore, that the most useful way in which I can deal 
with Berar is first to notice its settlement, which was made on the 
Bombay syvstem, with some special modifications adopted to meet 
local requirements. I shall next proceed to discuss the*iand tenures; 
after which I shall briefly describe the revenue business of a dis- 
trict generally, taking the Revenue Code as a guide, but noting 
such express Rules of Berar as are likely to be maintained even if 
the Code is generally put in force. This chapter will then cou- 
tain — 

Section I. — The Settlement. 

Section II.— The Land Tenures of Berar. 

Section III. — The Revenue Officials and their Duties. 

3 Throughout this chapter I shall be understood to use the term 1 Code M with 
reference to the Bombay Act V of 1879. 
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Section 1. — Thk Settle m ent. 

§ 1 .—Discussion as to the form to be adopted . 

I have already presented an outline of* the “raiyatw&ri ” settle- 
ment system as developed in Bombay. 

I have alluded to the fact that in some parts of Bombay villages 
existed with something like a joint constitution which might have 
fitted them for a settlement on the North-Western Provinces model. 
And whenever the existence of such villages is a proved fact, it is 
not unnatural that the question should he raised, — are not the 
villages now of the non-united type, merely a decayed form of the 
other? In some instances, a study of history will furnish a decided 
answer in the negative : but it must be admitted that this is not 
always the case. 

Now it will be readily admitted, even by those who are not 
favourable to the system of the North-Western Provinces, that 
whenever the village communities have really (and without the aid 
of a vivid official imagination) retained a joint constitution, it 
would be unwise not to avail ourselves of the facility which such a 
constitution undoubtedly affords to revenue collection, and no less 
wrong to ignore a custom which often guarantees self-government 
and continued stability in times of trial. It can never therefore 
be matter for surprise that administrators, who had been familiar 
with such advantages, should have asked somewhat anxiously, 
whether the non-united village groups were not really in times past 
of one family, and whether the union could not be- restored. 

Wheu we turn to the settlement of Berar we find the influence 
of this feeling. The villages, as we found them in 1853, were, 
speaking generally, of the non-united type. But there were not 
wanting here and there indications which led. many to suspect 
that the joint form had once existed. There can be no doubt that in 
some parts, the survival of certain local customs, and even some 
peculiar terms used in' connection with holdings of land, point to 
the fact that there, the communities were onee aucestrallv connected ; 

l p 
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and this fact led to Some hesitation as to the revenue system to be 
adoptei generally. 

.In South Berar some of the earliest of the short settlements (I 
believe they were annual) made On our first assuming management 
in 1853, were actually made “ mauzawar,” i.e., by assessing a lump 
sum on the whole village; and a settlement on the North-Western 
Provinces system was even ordered for the whole province 4 . 


§ ! l.—The Raiyatwari system adopted. 

But ultimately the preponderance of opinion seems to have 
been that, save in exceptional cases, — themselves hardly numerous 
enough to warrant a break in the uniformity of system — the joint 
responsibility could not be successfully revived; and a settlement 
on the Bombay principle was finally ordered. 

It may be mentioned, however, that in Berar, at a later period, 
an attempt was again made to modify the Bombay system by graft- 
ing on to it a " record of rights ” on the North-West model. As the 
Bombay system neither requires such a record 5 , nor does it possess 
the requisite machinery for making it, some confusion of course 
resulted. The demand for it is another instance of the curious 
influence which particular systems exercise over the minds, of those 
who are brought up under them. Lord Lawrence was thoroughly 
imbued with the ideas of the Thomason and Bird school, and could 
not trust the Bombay system thoroughly ; so he thought that a 
record of rights would be a useful corrective, whereas it has only 
proved a source of legal difficulty. 

4 Berar Gazetteer, 1870 (Bombay Education Society’s Press), pages 94 and 96. 
It would appear that the plan was to make the headmen proprietors, ns in the Central 
Provinces, unless there were surviving bodies or lands held by divisions of old fami- 
lies (still called- patti) who could be settled with ns joint proprietors. 

In speaking of the tenures, I shall again refer to the surviving traces of an origi- 
nal union of proprietary families in villages. 

5 The North-Western systems, creating a middleman proprietor between the raiyab 
and the State, have to guard carefully the “ natural ” rights of landholders by record. 
But the Bombay system creates no such middlemen, and therefore no record can be 
necessary, except to note the shares when a field or number hupjfc ns to be owned by 
several parties, or in case a double tenure exists. 
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§ 3 .— Survey and assessment on tie Bombay system „ 

At the time of settlement, the rules of the Bombay Joint Report, 
with which the reader of the preceding pages is by this time fsftni- 
liar, were adopted with certain modifications, and a Code of simple 
rules was drawn up, which was sanctioned by the Government of 
India 0 . 

The survey and assessment arc not described in the rules: 
these were done by Bombay officers exactly on their own principles 
as in force at the time. The differences introduced by the rules 
are chiefly in the matter of certain rights and duties of the occu- 
pants, which will be mentioned in their place. 

This procedure was applied to the whole of Berar except to the 
hill tract of the Melghat in the north (Satpitra. Range), which is 
a vast tract of forest inhabited only by wandering jungle tribes of 
Gonds and Kurkiis, to whom such a system was in those days, at 
Tmy rate, inapplicable. 

For all details as to survey demarcation of the fields and 
method of assessment, the student must recur to the preceding 
chapter on the Bombay system. 

The Berar settlement was sanctioned for thirty years 7 . 

The -assessment is stated by the second settlement, rule to have 
included all cesses, but that means cesses levied under the old Native 
Government on land, and it includes the road cess. The cesses for 
education (1 per cent.) and the “jaglia” or chaukiddr's cess are 
separate, and are levied in one sum at the rate of 1 5 pies per rupee. 

In Berar the jagf rand indm (revenue-free) villages were survey- 
ed with the object of being assessed. But the order for assess- 
ment was afterwards cancelled. 

At the. close of the thirty years a “ revision ” settlement may be 
made. This term is always used under the Bombay system, 
whereas in other places distinction is drawn between “ revision” 
and a re-settlement, the former term meaning that only some of 
the operations of settlement are re-opened, such as re-assessment or 

0 No. 407, to the Resident at Hyderabad, dated 10th December 1860. 

7 Gazetteer, page 96. and Settlement Rules, 1, 
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the revision of the record of right, while in the latter all operations 
are done de novo . 

# By the Berar rules, the revised assessment will be fixed, " not 
with reference to improvements made by the owners or occupants 
from private capital and resources during the currency of any 
settlement, but with reference to general considerations of the value 
of land, whether as to soil or situation, prices of produce or facili- 
ties of communication 8 .” 

§ — 4. Position of the landholder under the survey settlement . 

The holder on his own account of a field or i survey-number/ 
whether an individual or a body of co-sharers or co-occupants, is 
called the ‘registered occupant : ’ he holds on condition of paying 
the assessed revenue and other dues 9 . 

Being " in arrears ” at once renders liable to forfeiture, 10 not 
only the right of occupancy, but all rights connected with it, viz n 
those over trees and buildings. 

On the other hand, no occupant is bound to hold his land more 
than one year if he does not like it. As long as he gives due 
notice according to the law, i.e. y in due form and at a fixed convenient 
season (so that the land may be available for cultivation to a 
successor), he is free to “ relinquish 33 his holding or any part of 
it comprising an entire survey-number or part of a survey-number, 
his separate occupancy of which is recognised in the revenue ac- 
count. But he must pay up the revenue for the year. This is 
only reasonable in the interests of the public treasury. 

A transfer of occupancy by sale or otherwise is also subject to 
the same condition, for it is in effect a relinquishment by the regis- 
tered holder and an assent by a new-comer to take the holding in 
his place, and the Government is not bound by the transfer till the 
current year's revenue is paid up 1 . 

8 Settlement Uulea, No. 11. See also Code, section 106. 

• Undor the head of Tenures I shall revert to this subject, and explain it more 
fully. See Code, section 73, and exactly the same in Berar Settlement Kule V. • e 

10 So the Code, section 66. 

See this further described iu the Chapter qu lie venue Procedure. 
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Though the occupant is thus at liberty to diminish his holding 
according to his own pleasure, he is nevertheless free to maintain 
it for ever if he chooses. 

At the close of the thirty years' settlement he must accept the 
revised assessment (if any alteration happens to be made 2 ) just as in 
any other Indian settlement, and if h<j does not approve of the revised 
settlement he may Ci relinquish 33 the land : that is all. 

The occupant of a field or number which is appropriated to 
agriculture is not a plot of building land, or site in a village 
or town, &c.) may do anything he pleases in the way of improve- 
ment, and may erect farms and agricultural buildings 3 . But he 
must not apply it to any other purpose than agriculture without 
the permission of the Deputy Commissioner. 

§ 5 . — Rules regarding trees on the land . 

The right to trees on lands may here be conveniently noticed. 
I am not speaking of jagir and inarn or “ alienated 33 lands. 

The Berar Settlement Rules regarding the occupants are in some 
respects different to those described in the previous chapter oil 
Bombay rights. .By Rule I, an occupant is always allowed to 
plant frjuit trees, which then become his property ; other trees are 
not mentioned. 

By Rule X, an occupant \vho has held a field for twenty years or 
for a period anterior to the age of the trees, owns them ; other- 
wise the trees belong to Government. 

When a man applies for an unoccupied number which has 
valuable trees in it, if he only takes it at the ordinary assessment 
(which does not take into consideration the value of the produce of 
the trees), he gets no right over the trees. But when such a field 
is applied for, it is put up to auction at a fair upset price which 
includes the trees, and then if the applicant (or whoever is the 
purchaser) pays the upset price or more, he acquires the trees, 
and has only to pay the ordinary assessment on the land in future. 

2 See Berar Settlement llule V. | 8 Code, section 65. 
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Holders of u alienated lands " in Berar are the owners of all 
trees 4 . 

In Berar when an occupant has not a right in the trees, if he 
wants to cut them for agricultural purposes he must get permission 
from the village officers. The tahsildar must be asked for timber 
for repairing buildings ; but if the occupant wishes to cut any 
large number of trees or to cut them lor sale, he must apply to 
the Deputy Commissioner, who can impose “ any conditions that 
may appear advisable.” 5 * 

§ 6 . — Shares in holdings . 

When a “number” is held by a body of persons, whether co- 
sharers bound by a family tie (or possibly by a body of associated 
co- occupants), only one person is entered as the “ registered ” occu- 
pant of such field or number, and he is responsible for the revenue. 
But each sharer can get his share recorded as a “ rccogniset^ 
share ; ” only the holdings need not be separately demarcated. 
Every recognised sharer is then separately liable for the revenue of 
his share, exactly the same as if he were the holder of a separate 
number 0 . 

7. — The Record of Rights. 

Under the Bombay system, as I have remarked, there is pro- 
perly no room for any record of rights which occupies so conspicu- 
ous a position in the North-West system. 1 

By the Code 7 , the survey officer makes out one simple “settle- 
ment register, ” which consists of a list of the survey numbers, 
with the area and assessment o£ each and the registered occupant's 
name : and that is all. The Government may order other records 
to be prepared, and a register of “ recognised shares, ” the object of 
which has been explained, is kept up under such orders, A register 
is also (as a matter of course) kept of “ alienated ” and revenue-free 

4 In Bombay, not of teuk, black wood, or sundul, unless these Lave been specially 
conceded. 

* Settlement Rule X. See also Code, section 44. 

* Bee also Code, section 99. 

7 Id., section 108. 
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grants 8 ; but no record of tenants and inferior holders and their 
rights is mado, except perhaps in estates where there js some 
peculiarity of tenure and some superior proprietor, the result of 
a Government grant or of the former revenue system 9 . In any 
ordinary village on the common tenure, which is found unvaried 
over great extents of country, there is no necessity whatever for 
such a record. The survey officer simply enters in his register 
the person who is in actual occupation of the number. If this 
person admits that he is only there as tenant or on behalf of some 
one else wljom he names, well and good ; the name of that other 
person will be entered as the occupant. If he says he is only a 
sharer, and that so and so is the man to be entered as “ khaladar,” 
or registered occupant, that will be done ; if there is any dispute, 
the parties must go to Court and get a decree ; the Settlement 
Officer will then enter them accordingly ; meanwhile he will register 
only the actual de facto occupant. 

I* Berar I already intimated that a departure from the system 
was ordered. The practice has not altered as regards registered 
occupants of the fields, but it was considered desirable to make a 
further record of the rights of those who were in occupation, but 
not shown as the “ registered occupants.” Such persons might 
either tfe tenants merely employed by the registered occupant, or 
might have rights as co-sharers with him, and it was thought 
desirable to record the precise position of every such person. To* 
determine this position- a number of rules were drawn up called 
“ sub-tenancy rules 10 .” First let me clear the way by stating that 

8 See alsd Code, section 53. 

9 Such a record, for example, is kept up iu the khoti villages in the Konkau (see 

Bombay Khoti Act I of 1880). # 

10 The expression is unfortunate ; it implies that the registered occupant is the 
tenant of the Government, and tho cultivator is his “ sub-tenant.” But the 
registered occupant is by no means the tenant of Government; his rights are 
^different from those of a tenant, even though they are not those of a full proprietor. 
It is no part of the theory of the Bombay settlement, as applied to Berar or other- 
wise, that the Government is the landlord. No theory is stated, every occupant has 
the rights of an occupant, whatever the law declares those rights to be. In the so« 
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those rules do not apply to the actual holders or possessors of land 
in estates held by a jagirdar. In such estates, it would seem that 
the matter is intended to be settled by Rule XIX, which recognised 
ns sub-proprietors of holdings those ancient “ tenants ” on the estate 
who had been there before the grant was made by the State. 

The object of the record in Government lands, seems to have 
been the prevention of any possible injustice by the registering of one 
man's name as occupant, and leaving all the others who claimed 
to be occupants or co-occupants, to get their title in the Civil Courts 
in case it was disputed. There seems to have been some anxiety* 
if inferior rights were left to be established in the Civil Court 
when not admitted by the registered occupant, litigation might 
become excessive, or rights unfairly lost. Such anxiety was not, 
however, borne out by the experience of other parts where the matter 
had been left to itself. 

.The record seems to have effected nothing except some little 
confusion, and to have given rise to a voluminous and most uteless 
u tenant-right " correspondence. The duty of preparing it was 
entrusted to the tahsildars at time of settlement, but they had 
neither the leisure nor the establishment requisite to make the 
enquiries properly. Nevertheless, it was first ordered that the 
rights recorded were to be treated as finally settled. In 1877 this 
was, however, modified, and an appeal to the Deputy Commissioner 
was allowed in the form of a regular suit, in the course of which 
more complete investigation would be made. 

In cases where two or more persons appeared in some sort of 
connection with the land, it might sometimes be doubtful whether 
these persons were co-sharers or eo- occupants, or whe.ther oue was 
“ occupant ” anchthe other was his “ tenant." The u sub-tenancy 
rnles" endeavoured to lay down principles for decision in case there 
was no reliable direct evidence as to the relation. Supposing, 
however, the person in possession to be clearly the tenant of the 


called “ sub-tenancy ” rules, however, the terra sub-tenant practically means any 
person who is on the land, hut is not the registered occupant of it in the Government 
register. 
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" registered occupant,” then the rules proposed to define his posi- 
tion as such tenant, to specify the rent aud terms of his tenancy. 
Here we see an attempt to raise the “ tenant-right ” question of 
the North-West system. It was proposed to rule that any tenant 
who had held under the registered occupant for twelve years should 
be immovable, save \fy decree of Court; only that the tenants could 
# not alienate their rights. This proposed rule led to much discus- 
sion, and, as Mr. Lyall puts it, “ raised thorny and difficult 
dilemmas.” In the end, the rule was dropped, and indeed it was 
never regularly enforced, although it would seem that in some 
cases, in making the record of rights, the principle had been applied. 

The objection was felt here as elsewhere, that if a twelve 
years’ rule was made, it would not only secure the position of 
teuants who might, " naturally,” by the custom and the feeling of^ 
the people, be entitled to a permanent holding (if there were any 
such in Berar), but it would be perpetually causing such rights to 
grow up, as year after year passed away, and tenant after tenant 
completed a bare twelve years’ possession. With reference to this 
rule, then, it is held practically to he not in force; but where any record 
of rights had been actually made in accordance with its principle^ 
this was held to mean that at the time the tenant was held to 
have a presumption in his favour , and that it was for the lessor— 
the registered occupant — to show that that tenancy was not a 
permanent one. In all other cases the tenant may claim any 
rights he likes, but he must establish them by facts; no artificial 
prescription runs in his favour. This seems to be the general 
conclusion of the voluminous . “ tenant-right ” correspondence in 
Berar. 

§ 8 . — Bights in alienated villages . 

As regards the right which jagmlars and other grantees have in 
land, I shall mention the subject under the head of Land Tenures. 
Here it will be enough to say that the Settlement Rules 1 prescribed that 
alienated villages were to be surveyed and assessed just as if the 


J Rule XIX. 
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revenue was payable to Government; but this order was subsequently 
modified. The j^girddr makes his own arrangements as to the sum 
payable to him by the tenantry ; and it is only in case the occupants 
have held from a period antecedent to the grant, that they are 
specially protected by the rule which declares that in that case the 
grantee cannot take more from them than the?* Government assess- 
ment. The grantee is allowed to dispose of waste or unoccupied lands 
as he pleases, and we have seen that he holds the right to trees on* 
the estate. The rule goes on to provide that if the grantee can 
show that his grant gives him the “ proprietary >} right, or that it 
was waste and uncultivated when granted, and that he*has settled 
and cultivated it, then he is deemed the proprietor in set terms, and 
such right continues, even though the grant should from any cause 
lapse and the lands become liable to pay revenue to Government. 
Thus, in principle, every grantee is owner of exactly what his 
grant gives him ; each case . on its own merits 2 — of the land if 
the grant proves it, or of the revenue only if it does not. In case the 
jagirdar is deemed owner, the original occupiers of the laud are pro- 
tected by the terms of Rule XIX. 

§ 9. — The Records of Settlement . 

The result of the survey and assessment is embodied in a series 
of settlement records which, just as under the North-West system, 
are faired and deposited with the District Officers, tfhe Bombay 
Code requires the following, besides the village maps : (1) the 
“ settlement register,” showing the area of each survey- number, 
with the name of the registered occupant ; and (2) such other records 
as Government may from time to time order 8 . 

In Berar I have had the opportunity of examining a settlement 
record 4 . The papers on it consist of the following 

(] ) The village map. 

* See Resident’s Circular XXIII of 1879. 

* Code, section 108. Sec Nairne’s Revenue Handbook, VIII, 126. 

4 My acknowledgments are due to Mr. A. J. Dunlop, Assistant Commissioner of 
Akola, who most kindly explained the record to me. 
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(£) " Akarband," a statement of the fields and their numbers 
(giving* also the assessment) stated in detail under three 
kinds of cultivation. • 

(il) The “wasrilbaki," a comparative statement showing (1) 
each occupant's holding under its number, and its assess- 
ment as it was by the system antecedent to the survey 
for the year in which .the new settlement* was to take 
' effect ; and (2) the same holding as it appears now, with 
its numbers, area, and assessment under the new or 
existing settlement. Thus the statement forms a kind 
of " balance sheet " (whence the name) between the 
previous and the present order of things. 

(]•) The “ phesal-patrak," showing the persons who were 
admitted and recorded at the time of settlement survey 
as the occupants of land. 

(6) “ Phor-patrak," showing the areas and assessment of re- 
cognised shares in one survey- number, as where, for 
# example, two small holdings have been clubbed under 
one number. 

(6) The “ inam patrak,' r a list of rent-free or “ alienated 79 

holdings. 

(7) “Bhagaui register/' a list of co-sharers and their rights. 

(8) A statement of “ numbers " not cultivated, but reserved as 

village grazing grounds. 

(9) A list of fields in which there were disputes about the co- 

occupant's or co-sharer's rights. It was on this that 
the talisildar proceeded to a summary enquiry under 
the orders for a “record of rights." 

(1C) A record of forest numbers and “ babul bans 99 (waste 
numbers covered with acacia trees valuable as fuel), 
&c. 

There is also a paper called “ palianisur " or “ pahani khurd," 
but this is a sort of annual return, the result of the patwari's 
(pindya's) investigation, showing the local name of each field and 
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the occupants as they actually are, and the old numbers aswwell as 
the new ones made at settlement. 

Besides these, there are also the “ kabulaits ” (corruption of 
kabuliyat), which are the engagement papers signed by each 
occupant of land at settlement, and which contain also the condi- 
tions of his holding ; and in Berar (which is important) his formal 
admission of the rights of any co-sharer or tenant on the land. 


Section II. — The Land Tenures of Berar. 

§ 1. — Introductory . 

The villages in Berar were found at settlement to be in many, 
if not in most, cases aggregates of individual holdings of land, no 
family or hereditary connection between the different occupants 
being remembered. The village was indeed managed by a head- 
man and had its staff of officers, menials, and artisans : but this was 
all that bound it together. With this form of village community — 
if the term can properly be used — the reader is already familiar. 
Much also of what has been said in the Chapter on the Central 
Provinces Tenures, regarding the patel and his “ watan ” and of the 
other features of the village constitution, is equally applicable here. 

It was a peculiar feature of the (Marathd) administration which 
preceded ours, that it always believed itself to be consulting its 
own interest when it dealt direct with the cultivators; wherever 
it has been firmly established, so as to be able to carry out its own 
theory implicitly, it has allowed no agents or middlemen to inter- 
cept the State revenues. It was only in exceptional circumstances 
that they called in the aid of revenue contractors or €t malguzars.” 
Consequently, neither the revenue officials nor the headmen nor any * 
others had that opportunity for developing, as they did in the 
Centra] Provinces, into the position of proprietors of the whole 
village. Under such a condition of things, unless, as in thfc 
Central Provinces, the Settlement Officer was under the restraint of 
a system which required a middleman proprietor at all hazards, it 
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was only natural that the settlement should be " raiyatwarf ; ” in 
other words, that each occupant should be recorded as the "owner”’ 
of his several holding; or that where there were two or more 
persons together holding a field or group of fields, they should be 
jointly declared the owners of such holdings, unless they desired 
either to have their separate responsibilities for the revenue defined, 
or could get an actual separate demarcation of their holdings under 
separate numbers at the time of survey. And this plan was 
adopted in Berar. The term " owner,” however, is not applied 6 , 
because in fact there are certain conditions attached to the holding 
of land which are not altogether consistent with any theory of 
"ownership” pflpcrly so called. 

The Bombay Revenue Code accordingly speaks of the " occu- 
pant” of land, and the Berar Settlement Rules did the same. The 
Code, as wc have already seen, declares that the " right of occu- 
pancy ” is a transferable and heritable property ; but that is not 
the same as saying that an occupant is owner of the soil. Notwith- 
standing this fact, the student of the official correspondence and 
reports relating to Berar requires to be on his guard against the 
popular but incorrect use of the term " proprietor.” I shall en- 
deavour to avoid the difficulty by always speaking of the " occu- 
pant ” of land, unless I really mean " proprietor ” in its full 
sense. 

In examining into the tenures of Berar we shall find that our 
study divides itself into — 

(1) tenures which now appear in the form of the ordinary. 

" occupancy” right in unalienatcd or kbalsa 0 lands; 

(2) tenures arising from the hereditary village and par- 

gana officers; 

(3) tenures arising from royal or service grants. 

6 Except in the case of soiue grants by the State ; then* the grantee is called 
“ owner ” advisedly. * 

• Lands paying revenue to Government, not to jagirdars or other grantees. I 
make no apology tor occasionally repeating an explanation of this sort; the student 
may be glad of the reminder. 
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7 . — Ordinary Occupancy Tenure . 

§ 2 . — Original form of the villages. 

In this section I* have first to enquire how the occupants of the 
several holdings came into their present position, and then to offer 
some remarks as to the nature of the “ right of occupancy ” which 
the revenue law acknowledges, and as to the practical difference 
between it and a full " proprietary right,” such as the Bengal 
system and its derivatives create or recognise. 

I have already adverted more than once to the fact that villages 
where at present each landholder is in no apffcrent connection 
with his neighbour, may not’ originally have been so constituted. 
They may once have been owned by a group having a common 
descent from one ancestor. That ancestor would have been the 
natural head of the community, would have owned the village 
dwelling- site, and the lands all round would have been partly 
cultivated by him and his sons, and partly by tenants whom he 
called in to help him and located on favourable terms, or who may 
have come in at a later period. The lands may then have become 

divided into certain main groups according to major divisions of 

» * 

the family, and each of these groups may have at first remained 
joint within itself, the profits and the charges being thrown into a 
common stock, until some quarrel arising (or for some other reason) 
the groups may have again been split up into minor shares or 
“ pattis, ” and then the pattis into individual holdings. In the 
course of long years, and by the effect of transfers, of abandon- 
ments, of forced expulsions, and other changes and chances common 
to unsettled times, the memory of the family connection may have 
gradually become lost ; and the revenue systems of the day may* 
have unconsciously helped on the separation by dealing with 
each holder individually till the term “ patti” became only a 
sett of local memory as applied to a certain group of lands, 
and each cultivator was the independent master of his own 
field. 



§ 3 . — Relics of a joint constitution in some places . 

There is reason to believe that such was the history of at least 
some of the villages in Berar. 

In larger villages or “ kasha towns ” divisions of the land are 
still remembered, called “ kinds,” which seem to be, like the 
u pattis ” of the North-West, the separated shares of different fami- 
lies or branches and of an original stock 7 . In such cases the mem- 
bers of the khel furnish the hereditary “ patel ” or headman, and 
in some cases the land is marked off and occupied only by mem- 
bers of the khel. 

In Mr. (now gir A.) Lyall's Gazetteer several interesting ex- 
tracts from the earliest reports in Berar are given, which directly 
illustrate this question of the survival of original family con- 
nections. 

In North Berar, it would appear, no relies of the joint commu- 
nities existed in 1853. In South Berar a class of hereditary occu- 
pants of land was recognised by the term “ mundkari,” and the 
custom (unless violently interfered with by the State) was that this 
heritable right was also transferable. In the same villages persons 
of other castes who settled in the villages and got only annual 
leases to cultivate were distinguished by the term “ khushbash.” 
This clearly pointed *to a feeling in the minds of the people that the 
classes so distinguished, though both resident , were one of them an- 
cient, hereditary occupants, and the others not so 8 . There were those 
on the land who could never plant a tree or dig a well without 
asking leave of some one in a superior position as regards ancestral 

7 It is also said that the major divisions of clans or tribal groups wore called 
“ dimmat, ” like the u taraf ” of the North-West, and that the smaller groups of 

‘'shaves would be tho " khel ” or " patti.” For instance, suppose n clan or group of 
settlers of different clans settled in one place, each group might form a taraf (or to 
use’the Marathi term dimmat”); each of the fumilies might then divide the land 
into n separate patti or khel), the patti being afterwards held by n number of grand- 
sons and nephews together. 

I was, however, told in Herar, both at Amraoti and A kola, that the term 
11 diinmat ” was hardly known, but that “ khel ” was. ■ 

8 A mere tenant resident in another village and coming to till the land for what 
wages he could get is called “ pjnk&ri ” or “ wnlandwar.” 
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connection with the land ; and the village fortified enclosure or site— 
the “ garhi ” — belonged to the ancestral “ proprietors,” other vil- 
lagers residing round, but outside it. It may reasonably be concluded 
that wherever these vestiges remain, there must have once been a 
proprietary family collectively owning to an ancestral connection , 
although in the course of time and under the influence of the 
Maratlia system (which cared nothing for the original custom or 
history of the tenure) the connection became forgotten. In Berar 
the terms “mints,” “ mirasdar ” (still used in Khundesh and 
all the Central Dakhan) have been almost totally forgotten 9 , except 
in the case of the old families (generally ex-pargana officials), 
who are proud of the title mirasdar ; but then tins refers rather to 
the watan lands (of which hereafter) than to the ■ ordinary land 
tenure. 

The term just alluded to — “ mundkari ” — has something of the 
same force; but it is curious to remark that while “ minis” indi- 
cates an ancestral connection and an inheritance, “ inundkari ” indi- 
cates only the fact of first clearing the laud . 

In parts of Bombay there was a distinction still preserved 
(in name at least) between people who’ were *“ mirasdars ” and 
those who were cultivators — “upris” or “gatkulis” — pi though 
under our survey system the distinction is now of no practical im- 
portance. It has before been noticed that Malik 'Apabar, whose 
settlements in the Dakhan were what Todar MaFs were in Bengal, 
recognised a proprietary right in land ; therefore his system would 
keep* alive the ancestral right of the original families who first 
conquered or settled the land, and the distinction between these 
and the men of other castes or tribes who cultivated their lands 
or were reduced to being their tenants. 

§ 4. — Effect of the Murdlhd rule. 

The Maratha system soon obliterated- all this : the land was 
assessed, and the village headman had to make out a yearly " lag- 


* Gazetteer, page ‘92. 
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wan” or rent-roll showing how the assessment lay on each several 
holding. The revenue officers exacted this amount, and, if it was 
not paid, turned the holder out without caring whether the popular 
voice called him by one name or another. In this way it soon 
came to be recognised that the “ sirkar ” was the owner of the 
land, and that each man held his land in virtue of his yearly per- 
mission to pay the fixed assessment. 

Where the Mar&tlia power was firmly established, the rulers 
were too wise not to be moderately considerate to the people ; for 
there was the risk that overpressed cultivators would abscond and 
leave the land untilled. But the time came when the Nizam and 
the Marathas were struggling for supremacy, and then the motives 
for moderation were removed. Revenue farms became more com- 
mon, and the man who then held the lands by an ancestral claim 
was really worse off than any one else : the farmers could tax him 
heavily, partly because he was, as a rule, more wealthy, partly be- 
cause he was more strongly attached to the land and would bear 
more before giving up his ancestral holding ; but the limit of en- 
durance was easily passed, and the " mirasdar 33 had either to ab- 
scond or to sell his lands, and sink perhaps into the position of a 
mere tenant of the purchaser 10 . 

This system of farming the revenue seems to have lasted from 
1803 down to the days of our own administration. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that the original proprietary right 
of families should have become a shadowy memory, preserved only 
here and there in a few local divisions of land and in certain coun- 
try terms and popular customs. 

§ 5 . — But non- united villages were also a general feature. 

On the other baud, there certainly are many villages, and that 
over extensive tracts of country, where no such joint origiual right 

10 It is noted in the Gazetteer that tho Niziim’s Minister, Raja Chandu Lnl (A.D. 
1820-40), put a stop to the transfer of landholdings, his object being, of course, to 
make every transfer dependent on his permission, which had to be gaiued with a 
handsome lino or fee. 

’ 2 <j 
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can be traced. When therefore it is found to be the case that not 
only were the villages originally non-united, over considerable 
extents of country, but also that even where joint villages may be 
presumed to have existed, they have now fallen into complete decay, 
we can hardly help admitting that the system which best suited 
such a state of things was the equitable assessment of all holdings 
separately, and a declaration that each individual holder was entitled 
to be registered as the occupant with a heritable or transferable 
right of occupancy, subject to certain conditions which were neces- 
sary for the safety of the revenue. 

This system avoids all theories as to who is the owner of land in 
a Western sense; it avoids also the difficulty of resuscitating a joint 
responsibility, to which the people would not have submitted, at 
least in very many instances. 

§ G . — The occupancy or survey tenure. 

Sir Richard Temple has aptly called the occupant's right a 
“ limited property," and Mr. (Sir A.) Lyall compares it to the tenure 
of an English u copyholder." 

The right of occupancy is (as before remarked) declared to be 
" a heritable and transferable property," and the restrictions or 
conditions which apply to such occupancy are — 

(1) The necessity for paying the revenue ; failure to pay 

this causes the rights to terminate ipso facto , al- 
though, of course, it is in the discretion of the reve- 
nue officer to adopt other coercive measures to recover 
the balance instead of absolutely ejecting the de- 
faulter. 

(2) Partition of the land between persons holding jointly 

cannot, as will be explained subsequently, be carried 
on, so as to subdivide the land infinitesimally; it 
6tops with a fixed minimum. 

(8) The land may be improved, bitf cannot be destroyed 
or rendered unfit for agricultural purposes without 
express permission. 
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This last condition is alone sufficient to diminish the full 
"proprietary” right of Western law, for the full owner may 
destroy if he pleases. 

There may also be some very practical distinctions between 
the acknowledged right of occupancy and a full ownership. For 
instance, if the land is taken up for public purposes, the occupant 
may have a right to compensation for loss of profits by cutting 
short -his term of occupancy, as well as for money spent on un- 
exhausted improvements ; but the occupant has no claim to com- 
pensation, on the ground that the land itself has risen in value 
from any cause 1 . 

Again, a right of occupancy depends on occupation : it is 
lost directly a holding is relinquished by permission or is aban- 
doned. You cannot hold over a right for a period of years, ns 
you can a right of ownership in the soil, a right which you can 
revive at any time, so long as the Law of Limitation does not 
step in to bar your remedy in the Courts of Law 2 . The ordinary 
tenure, then, of land in Berar is that of an "occupancy,” the 
origin of which is forgotten or is obliterated, and is now recognised 
on the basis of individual de facto possession. 


1 See Hyderabad Resident's Circular No. 11 of 29th May 1SGS. 

3 Yet 1 have heard of a case in which the circumstances were something of the 
kind. A recorded sharer in a field quarrelled with his co-occupanL and left the 
place. Afterwards, thinking better of it, ho transferred his share to a purchaser, 
who thereon tried to recover the occupation of the abandoned share. This was 
resisted, but the highest Court held on appeal that the possession could bo recovered 
within a limitation period of twelve years. Now, there may have been special circurn* 
stances which made it appear that the occupation had been maintained constructively 
by the holding on of the other sharer, Possession may of course ho constructively 
maintained, us when a person leaves his land and his “ receipt book ” in the hands 
of some other person, who cultivates and pays the revenue, getting the payments 
entered as mode by, or on behalf of, the occupant in the occupant’s book. But, 
otherwise, on principle, occupancy depends on occupation, and the right ceases 
with the occupation; no limit can apply, nor can it survive for a given time. 
Mioul.1 such a principle ns that applied in the appeal be generally recognised, it 
must lead to some inconvenience. I may allude to the case, well known in Berar ( 
of the Gond cultivators in the Wdii district, who so readily abandon land on 
superstitious alarms (see note to page 639, post). If such should havo a claim to 
come bock (and eject succossors who havo taken up the lands) within twelve years, 
the practice would lead to great confusion. 
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II. — Tenure by Office. 

§ 7 . — The watan. 

I must now pass on to consider some cases where the origin 
of the land tenure is known and is to be found in institutions 
more or less peculiar to the province. 

However much the true origin of the village landholder's 
right may have been forgotten, there is one class of holdings the 
origin of which has remained definite and universally recognised 
to this day. The Maratha system, while it broke down all classes 
of rights in the soil, could not work without the quasi-hereditary 
officers, the pate! 3 , or headman, and pandya, or village accountant; 
and as these officials always held certain lands in virtue of their 
office, the tenure of land on this basis has everywhere survived. 
Not only those greater officials, but also the staff of village arti- 
sans and menials, necessary for the well-being of the community 
were often remunerated by plots of land held in practically the 
same way. These officials are spoken of as ie watandar.” The 
"watan,” as I have already said, includes the holding of land, 
but is not confined to it. The hereditary watan is not only the 
official land, but the. total oC the official rights and perquisites; 
the “ zira'at,” or land which he formerly held rent-free, or at a 
quit-rent, the* official precedence or “ rnanpan }) on ceremonial 
occasions, and the right to the building sites inside the village 
fort or mud- walled “ garhi,” with perhaps some dues and fees on 
marriages or other occasions. 

The fact that the village headman had much to say to the 
yearly distribution of holdings and the assessment enabled him 
in former days, to get the best land into his own hands and assess 
it favourably or not at all. Under our Government the headman 
who actually performs the duties of office is allowed a cash per- 


3 The Mar&thA term is p6tfl (Wilson), the ordinary Hindi '* pntel, ” as I UBe it 
throughout. The word is often incorrectly written " potel ” or “ potail.” 
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centage as remuueration, and therefore his “ watan ” lands are 
assessed 4 like any others, but ‘still his tenure of these lands as 
registered occupant is dependent on the fact that he is a member 
of the family which got the lands originally iu virtue of the 
office. 

The succession to the hereditary lands is by the ordinary law 
of inheritance, so that all the heirs succeed together to the 
“ watan,” though generally only one is selected to perform the 
actual duties of office. In this way the “ watan ” lands have got to 
be held jointly by a number of relations, or may be divided out 
among them in recognised shares. 5 


4 In Bombay under the Nativo Government the lands very often wero not held 
revenue-five, but had a “ j udi ” or quit-rent (which was, however, often heavier 
than the British survey assessment), and the lands have cob tinned to pay this (or less, 
when it was excessive). 

The * watan ' lands aro there assessed so far as is needed to make up n fixed 
sum (calculated usually on a percentage of the revenue of the locality), and tliia 
sum is paid from the Government treasury to the person who actually does the work of 
the ofice. The ‘watan* lauds (subject to this assessment) are held by the watandari 
family at large. m 

6 I have on a previous page given nn extract showing how tenaciously the 
holders of watans cling to them; how families that might, under other systems, 
hive developed into great jagmldrs and become the landlords of their estates, 
in Berar let go their giants, but retained the “watan " attached to numerous officers, 
which they managed to concentrate in their family. In other provinces wo have 
seen how inv< terato was the tendency of revenue officials and grantees of the State 
to become proprietors of the land. They fir&t begin with their own holdings, then 
by sale or mortgage, and even by violent ousting acquire other lands ; then by 
having the power of settling the waste, they become the owners of still more (since 
the tenants they locate to clear waste look on them as their landlords). In this 
way they come gradually into such a position that they are recognised as pro- 
prietors. The Markthas wero too keen financiers to let the middleman acquiro 
such a position, and intercept so much of the revenue, and hence these officials 
never developed into proprietors ; at least not in Berar, for in -the neighbouring 
Central Provinces, where circumstances wero different, the revenue farmer, or 
mdlguzdri did, as wo have seen, grow into a proprietor, just as the Oudh taluqdar 
or the Bengal zaimnddr did, only the mituro of farm was such that the estate 
acquired was more limited in extent. The effect of the systom on this growth of 
the proprietary claim is very curious to obsorve. As long us the Murathas have 
strong hold on the country, no such growth takes place ; where they are weak and 
their supremacy is contested, it does so, and results in the mdlguzar proprietors of 
the Central Provinces, or the khoti proprietors of some parts of Bombay. 
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HI . — Tenure by Grant . 

§ 8 .—The Jdg'ir. 

These were either large grants by the governing power on 
terms of military service, called (here as elsewhere) jagirs, or else 
there were smaller grants spoken of as “ inam , 3> the mu'afi of 
other provinces. 

In the case of the small grants it seems that they really' were of 
the proprietary right in the land. “ These/' remarks Mr. (Sir A.) 
Lyall, “ are perhaps the oldest tenures by which specific properties 
in land are held in Berar 0 . The Settlement Rules 7 declare that 
when the land granted was waste and was settled and cultivated 
by the grantee, the full proprietary right is considered as granted 
also. In other cases it depends on the terms of the grant* 
Naturally, in the case of a small ] lot of inam, the grantee would 
(himself alone or with his family) be the existing occupant, so 
there would be no question but that he was meant to receive the 
proprietary title : at least this would be true in most cases. 

In large jagirs, however, there would be a number of villages 
already held (as any other villages are) by the occupants of the 
land with their hereditary headmen. In such cases the grant 
places the jagnddr over the head of these, and the question arises — 
was the jagirdar meant to be the owner, and the existing holder 
to be regarded as only his tenant ? The question is not without 
importance, as obviously if the jagirdar is practically the owner, 
he ought to be entered as the registered occupant of every field 
in his estates, besides owning all the trees and all the waste. If 
he is not the owner, then he would only be a grautec of Govern- 
ment revenue of the whole, i.e ., the villagers instead of paying 
the share in the rental and produce to the State, would pay it to 
the jdgirdar. They would then be the registered occupants, and 
the grantee would only be the “ registered occupant ” of just as 
many fields as he had in his own particular holding. 


8 Gazetteer, page 101, 


| 7 See Rule XIX. 



§ 9 .—Question of the jagirdar' s rights . 

It was originally a matter of some difficulty to determine this 
question. It was thought by some officers that the jagirdar was 
proprietor of all, and it was accordingly hold that his estate should 
neither be assessed nor surveyed ; that in fact it was a revenue-free 
estate, and that Government had no concern with anything within 
its limits. This proposition was not, however, accepted, and it 
was ultimately laid down in the Settlement Rules that all such 
estates were to be surveyed and assessed. It was admitted that 
the jagirdar had the right to the waste numbers, and might locate 
cultivators on them as he pleased, and that he owned all the trees 
which would have belonged to Government had there been no 
grantee. All occupants of land, however, who had held the land 
for a period antecedent to the grant, were to be held to be occu- 
pants of their holdings, and from them the jagirdar could not 
take more than the revenue assessed on the holdings. The question 
still, however, was not settled whether the jagirdar could be 
regarded as the proprietor of other lands. If he was not, the 
occupants could only be charged with the fixed revenue, just such 
as Government would take, no matter what was the date of their 
holdings, since the jagirdar only was in the place of Government 
and had no greater rights than Government claimed. If he was , 
the occupants were his tenants, and he might take from them 
what he could get, provided they were not under the terms of 
the rule above alluded to. 

The question has received its latest reply in the Resident's 
Circular No. XXIII of 27th March 1879. It is in fact left to 
the real circumstances of the case* and the terms of the grant. 
.If the jdgirdur lived apart and did nothing but receive the reve- 
nues of the estate (and in some cases he only got this paid, not to 
him direct by the occupants, but through the Government 
revenue officials), then, naturally, his claim would be limited. 
If the grant, however, gave him the whole right, or if his prac- 
tical position was such that he directly managed every holding. 
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perhaps advancing money for improvements and stock, and exercis- 
ing a clbse supervision over the land, he might naturally be regard- 
ed as the immediate superior holder or “landlord” of every field. 
Pacts were to decide. 


§ 10 . — Duration of the grant . 

Originally the jagirs were granted for life, but soon acquired 
a hereditary character, it being deemed in Musalma .11 times, beneath 
the dignity of the State to resume a grant once made 8 . Undfr 
the Marathas, however, a number of the large jagirs disappeared, 
as the service conditions attached to them fell into abeyance, for 
the Marathds had no scruple in resuming an assignment when the 
service was not required or was not performed. Audit would 
appear that the conditions often were not performed, or only 
performed nominally. “ A few followers, to enable the jagirdar 
to collect the revenue, were sometimes the only armed force really 
maintained. No musters were held, and when the troops were 
seriously called out, the jagirdar made hasty levies, or occasionally 
absconded altogether 9 ." 


§ 11 . — Ghatwali jagirs. 

In some of the hill districts, ghatwali jagirs, just like those we 
found in the south-western districts of Bengal, were grafted to hill 
chiefs on condition of keeping the passes safe and open. “ In 
Berar,” writes Mr. (Sir A.) Lyall, “as all over the world, we find 
relics of the age when law aud regular police were confined at least 
to the open country, and when Imperial Governments paid a sort of 
black- mail to the pettiest highland chief. The little Rajas (Gond, 
Kurku, and Blul), who still claim large tracts of the Gdwilgarh hills, 
have from time immemorial held lands and levied transit dues on 

* 8 Gazetteer, page 101, &c. 

9 Id., page 102. It will be remembered that most of the j&girs dated 
from the days of the Muglials, some few being created by the Peshwa and by the 
Niz&m. Tbc Mara this did not much respect the old Mughal grants, and often charged 
them with certain revenue payments. 
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conditions of moderate plundering, of keeping open tlie passes, and 
of maintaining hill posts constantly on the look-out towards the 
plains. And along the A janta hills, on the other side of the Berar 
Valley, is a tribe of Kolis who, under their naiks, had charge of the 
ghats or gates of the ridge, and acted as a kind of local militia, 
paid by assignments of land in the villages. There are also fami- 
lies of Banjaras and Marathas, to whom the former Governors of 
this country granted licenses to exact tolls from travellers and tri- 
bute from villagers, by way of regulating an evil which they were 
too weak or too careless to put down 10 .” In the Akola district, at 
the foot of the hill ranges, some lands are held on a " metkari ” 
grant, which means on condition of keeping posts to guard the 
plains against the descent of robbers from the heights above. 

§ 12 . — Charitable grants . 

Of the smaller inam grants, many were made either for petty 
services or for support of religious persons or institutions; others 
(called dharmmal) were for repairs and maintenance of tanks aud 
reservoirs. 

§ 13. — Waste land grants . 

% 

These is another kind of grant which probably ought to bo 
entered here, — the grants of lands at fixed terms under the 
u Waste Laud Rules.” These grants take effect in the- largo 
waste blocks, — it may be occupying whole “villages,” which were 
not divided into the usual small survey numbers or fields. The 
first grants of this kind were certain long leases at a fixed and 
favourable rate made in 1865, and spoken of as “ijara 1 ,” which 
means a grant or lease for a long time at a favourable rate. They 
were leases for thirty years of uncultivated “ villages,” beginning at 
a low rent, which was gradually to rise with spread of cultivation. 
At the end of the term the grantee will have the option of taking 
the whole village at full assessment, and becoming the registered 

10 Gazetteer, page 103. | 1 Id., page 109. 
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occupant of it ; if not, lie will remain as the headman, while the 
actual cultivators will take the various numbers as registered occu- 
pants 2 . 

IV. — Tenants. 

§ 14 *. — Arrangements for cultivating land . 

The actual cultivation of land is often effected in Berar, as else- 
where, by the aid of tenants ; but in many cases the “ occupants ” 
cultivate their own individual fields, or form a sort of joint-stock 
company to cultivate a number of fields 3 . Certain persons agree 
to contribute a share of the cultivating expenses, and to divide the 
profits in proportion to those shares. This proportion will usually 
be determined by the number of plough-cattle employed by each 
partner. It would seem that in such cases the landholdings be- 
come regarded as equally the right of the whole partnership, not- 
withstanding that in the revenue registers each is entered in the 
name of some one person. And if no term for the agreement is 
fixed, it can only be dissolved by a partition of shares, just as if 
they were a body of related co-sharers. 

§ 15 . — Tenant right . 

I have already alluded to certain questions which arise about 
tenants. No artificial tenant right is now recognised, r so that new 
cases of permanent tenancy arc not arising, as they do or may in 
provinces where a twelve-years* rule is in force ; but some cases of 
ancient tenancies have been recognised on the merits, as permanent. 

§ 10 . — Bafdi or Metairie, 

Cultivating tenants often engage to till the lands of occupants 
on the “ batai ” system, which has been likened to the metairie of 
the Continent. 

9 Some clearing lensos or grants of more unciont times are also found in some 
places anil arc called “ pdlumpat.” 

3 Gazetteer, page 98. 



“ The latdi sub-tenure (metairie),” says Mr. (Sir A.) Lyall, 
<( was formerly, and is still, very common in Berar. These are the 
ordinary terms of the batai contract : the registered occupant of 
the land pays the assessment on it, but makes it over entirely to 
the metayer, and receives as rent half the crop after it has been 
cleared and made ready for market. The proportion of half is 
invariable, but the metayer sometimes deducts his seed before 
dividing the grain. lie (the sub-tenant) finds seed, labour, oxen, 
and all cultivating expenses. The period of lease is usually fixed, 
but it depends on the state of the land. If it is bad, the period 
may be long ; but no term of metairie holding gives any right of 
occupancy. 

“ Metairies are going out of fashion. As the country gets richer 
the prosperous cultivator will not agree to pay a rent of half the 
produce, and demands admission to partnership. Money -rents are 
also coming into usage slowly, I think, because the land now occa- 
sionally falls into the hands of classes who do not cultivate, and 
who are thus obliged to let to others. The money-lenders can now 
sell up a cultivator living on his field, and give a lease for it ; for- 
merly they could hardly have found a tenant 4 .” 


Section III. — Revenue Officials and their, Duties. 

§ 1 . — The grades of officers. 

In Berar there is a Commissioner over the whole six districts, 
with only revenue and administrative, but no judicial, duties \ each 
district is presided over by a Deputy Commissioner, who is aided 
by one or more Assistant Commissioners as in a fc Non-Regulation 
Province. ” The " tahsildar ” is the head of the revenue sub- 
division or “ taluka. ” 

4 Gazetteer, page 98. The practieo of batai 'js, however, still very common, and 
doubts have been expressed to me whether it is really going out of fashion as 
tttted. 
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Iii the villages there arc the patois or headmen, the village 
account ant (lculkarni or pandya), and the village servants as already 
noted. ‘ 

Each village has a sort of “ town-hall ” or cutchcrry, called 
the “ chauri.” 

The whole of what has been said in the chapter preceding about 
the necessity for constant inspection under a raiyatwarf settlement, 
and the duty of preparing annual jamabandis, is equally applicable, 
as regards principles, to Berar. 

§ 2. — Village accounts and records . 

The system depends to a great extent for its working on the 
efficiency of the village accountants. The accounts and records 
maintained by the officials have as much importance here as they 
have under the system of North-West India. 

I shall therefore describe the records which the Berar patwari 
is required to keep, as this will give some insight into his work. 
The iC patwari's papers 99 are now reduced in number. 

(I) The “ jamabandi patrak,” or revenue-roll of the year : 
this is most important ; for the reader will remember that it is a 
feature of the Bombay system, that no one need hold any field for 
more than one year unless he likes, so that the list of fields actually 
occupied in any year mag vary from what the previous year showed. 
This variation may occur either by the abandonment of some num- 
bers, or the taking up of numbers hitherto unoccupied. It is then 
most important to have a correct account of the “ numbers 99 
actually occupied and the revenue to be actually collected in the 
year. 

The patw&ri has to keep the different applications for land, and 
the “ razinamas 99 giving up land, and the papers showing transfers ; 
these he has to produce as vouchers for the changes shown in the 
holdings in the yearly jamabandi. This document has to give all 
details, — the area of the field ; the assessment (or the fact of its 
being revenue-free) ; any former balance due on it ; the dues on 
account of the fc jfiglia ” (watchman) and school cess ; the name 
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of the registered occupant ; a list of trees over six hands high 
(“ mangoes," “ other fruit trees," " mohwa trees," “ Sindhi " or 
“ date-palm," are shown in the columns) ; — the wells, whether 
u kacha " or masonry, whether used for garden irrigation or for 
drinking, whether good or brackish. 

(2) To this is appended a supplementary register of fields lying 

“ pant," or uncultivated. It shows the area cultivable and unar- 
able ; the assessment, if any ; the wells and trees (as before) ; it 
distinguishes which fields aro reserved for grazing and for special 
grass reserves (“ramna"), and what lands are occupied *by village- 
sites, and so not available to be “ occupied." Against these are 
three columns for the year's receipts under the head of — («*) income 
from grazing ; (b) fruit, mangoes, &c. ; (c) from mohwa 

trees. 

(3) The “laoni kamjyasti tippan " shows changes in occupancy 
right, viz.y the razinamas and kabulaits accepting occupation and 
relinquishing it. 

(4) The “phera patrak," or inspection report, gives the particu- 
lars of the crop raised on each “ number " or field. It shows the 
area of each field, deducting the parts that are waste or not under 
crops, and showing the balance cultivated ; the kind of cultivation 
(wet or dry, garden or rice) . This information is entered in separate 
columns for each harvest, rabi and khanf. 

. The patwari has also the duty of seeing that every payment of 
revenue is duly written up in the receipt book (pautia bahi), which 
every registered land occupant holds. 

This is of great importance to protect the occupant from the ex- 
action of double payments ; and further on account of the danger 
that the occupant runs of losing his field if the revenue has not 
been duly paid. 


§ 3 . — Tat warts and des/tmuJchs. 

The hereditary or watandar patwari may not be holding the 
office owing to personal unfitness or other cause ; in that case a 
gomasta pandya (talati of Bombay) is employed. In any case a 
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fixed percentage on the revenue is allowed the pat wan as remuner- 
ation for his duties. 

Under the Native Governments a number of patwaris used to be 
supervised by a superior officer called deshpandya (just as a number 
of patels were by a deshmukh). The deshpandya had also liis 
€t watan.” These have now no place in our system, and their 
families have received cash commutation pensions charged as a 
percentage on the revenue. 

§ I . — The village headman . 

The patel or village headman in Berar is usually hereditary ; 
that is to say, the :c watau ” descends by inheritance in the family 
to as many sharers as are entitled to succeed ; and as only one 
descendant can, of course, be selected to do the actual duties of the 
office, it is one son or relative, the fittest that can be found, that is 
appointed. It may be occasionally that no one in the family is fit, 
and therefore that some one else lias to be appointed, I have 
already mentioned that u watau 39 lands are not now left revenue- 
free as a remuneration for official work. The patel's remuneration 
for this is a fixed cash percentage on the revenue which he is 
allowed to levy on the village. 

In small villages the patel has both revenue and police duties. 
He is agent for the collection of the State revenue, and is superin- 
tendent of the jaglias, who form in fact a sort of village police,, 
though not organised under the police department, and performing 
many duties, as messengers, guardians of boundary marks, &c., 
which the regular police do not. 

The patel must give information of all crimes, and, in cases of 
necessity, may arrest persons aud enter houses for the purpose. 

In some of the large villages a iC police patel 33 is appointed 
separately from the “ revenue patel.” In that case the former has 
charge of the village pound and gets certain allowances from the 
cattle-pound fees 0 . 


* These duties are in Hcvar defined in Circular Orders. 
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Revenue business. 

§ 5 . — Taking up, relinquishing, and transferring lands . 

In the earlier days of our Government, and even at the present 
time in less advanced districts, there were not only many numbers 
unoccupied, though capable of cultivation, but many changes took 
place owing to people relinquishing land 7 . 

Iu long-settled and prosperous districts this is of course very 
much less the case : land has become valuable, and every “number” 
that can possibly be cultivated has been long since occupied, and 
no one now thinks of relinquishment. Transfers by contract or on 
succession arc practically the only changes that occur. I will, 
however, describe the rules which were laid down on the subject of 
unoccupied numbers, and on relinquishment and transfer. 1 have 
already remarked that the whole of the cultivated and cultivable 
lands, not including intervening tracts of waste, were all divided 
out, on the principle described, into fields or numbers of a certain 
size, and were surveyed and assessed. But large tracts of waste 
(as in the Basitn district) were only marked off into blocks, not 
divided into “ numbcis ” in the first instance. A number of 
these blocks have since been gradually cultivated, and now arc 
divided into regular numbers permanently occupied. A rule in 
the settlement series (Rule XIII) provided for the procedure to be 
observed while such a course of gradual taking up of blocks bit by 
bit was in progress ; but this procedure lias now become obsolete, 
since the poitions so taken have long since been formed into regular 
fields and brought on to the register. 

When any person wishes to take up a survey number which has 
been relinquished by some one’else, or Las been hitherto occupied, 
he must take the whole number ; but several persons may 
combine to take a number between them 8 . 

7 Iu tlic Wun district this is still, I believe, the ciise. The Gond cultivators arc 
very superstitious, and the occunence of anything which the village astrologer 
declares unlucky, or the nppearnucc of some sick uess, causes the people to throw up 
their land and decamp. 

8 hcttleincut Rule XII. 
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Any person is at liberty to apply for any unoccupied “ number" 
he pleases, but the (Deputy Commissioner is at liberty to reserve 
certain numbers for village-fee, grazing, or other special purposes 9 ; 
and also those which produce such excellent grass that the produce 
is pretty sure to sell for a sum in excess of the ordinary assessment 
of revenue 10 . 

All unoccupied numbers are put up to auction every year for the 
grazing only, preference being given to the occupants of the con- 
tiguous village lands. Should a bid exceed the amount shown 
against the number as its ordinary revenue assessment, the purcha- 
ser will be considered not merely as the purchaser of the grazing 
right, but will be entered as “ occupant,” and may, of course, cul- 
tivate the land. This does not apply to lands specially reserved 
under Rule XVII ; they cannot without special sanction be diverted 
from the purpose for which they are reserved. 

Any application for a number is made by filing wliat is called 
a " razinama," i.e ., a document agreeing to take the number and 
pay the assessment. This is presented to the village officer, who 
sends it to the talisildar 1 , who satisfies himself that the application 
can be granted, and returns an order to that effect, so that the pat- 
wSn may make the needful entry in his village accounts. Relin- 
quishment is effected in the same way. It must be done before the 
31st March iu each year 2 . 

This is one of the subjects on which the Berar Rules differ from 
those of Bombay. If one sharer wishes to relinquish, the Bombay 
Code makes it a condition that if no one will take the vacant share, 
the whole field must be given up. In Berar this was thought hard, 
and Rule VII merely provides that the share is first to be offered 
to the others ; if it is not taken up (but it always is) by them, it 
remains unoccupied as a share, but the other sharers retain their 
shares. So, when a registered occupant dies, the name of the eldest 

9 Settlement Rule XVII. Sec also tlic Bombay Code, sections 38, 39. 

10 Id u XIV. Such grazing reserves are called “ rainna.” 

1 See Revenue Code, section GO, for a similar provision in Bombay. 

9 Settlement Rule XXL 
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or principal heir is entered, but 3 the names of others succeeding 
with him (according to the law of inheritance) must be entered 
also, and, if they wish it, be recorded as “ recognised ” sharers, so 
that each may pay his own revenue and no more. 

On the death of a registered occupant, the Code 4 directs that 
the eldest son or principal heir is to be entered as registered occu- 
pant : if there is a dispute, it must be settled by a law court. 

Transfers can be made by registered occupants or recognised 
co -sharers, by razinama, in a similar way to that just described. 
The transfer may be effected at any time, but Government will not 
recognise it, i.e. 9 will still hold the originally registered occupant 
liable till the current year's revenue is paid up 6 . The Code® in 
Bombay treats relinquishment and transfer as the same thing, the 
former being “ absolute/' and the latter a relinquishment in favour 
of some other person 7 . 

§ 6.— Other branches of duty. 

I do not say anything about partition, maintenance of boun- 
daries, alluvion and diluvion, or the recovery of arrears of revenue. 
These matters are regulated in Berar mostly by local rules of prac- 
tice : bujt in all essentials the rules are the same as under the 
Bombay Code, which will in all probability before long be formally 
introduced. The only remark I have specially to make is that in 
Berar, under the system of recording^rights noticed above, all co-shar- 
ers or occupants had their separate rights recorded, whether they 
applied for it or not. 

In Berar the revenue becomes due in two instalments, on 15th 
January aud 15th March 8 . 

8 Section 71. 

4 Settlement Rule VI. 

8 Id., IX. 

• Sections 74 and 79*. 

7 Some special cases of relinquishment are mentioned in sections 75, 76. These 
it is not necessary here to describe. 

fl Settlement Rule XXUI. 

& R 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE REVENUE SYSTEM OF MADRAS. 


Section I. — History of the Land Tenures and the Settlement. 

§ 1 . — Value of a study of the Madras Revenue History . 

The Madras revenue system has an importance in the Revenue 
history of India which is all its own. In the first place it was in 
Madras that the raiyatwarf method of settlement, as a system 
under our Government, originated ; in the next place, the history 
of the Madras Presidency throws great light on the constitution 
of villages and the early customs of landholding which are really 
at the bottom of all Revenue systems. The Revenue history of 
Madras affords therefore an important aid in understanding not 
only the raiyatwarf settlement as a system, but the whole subject 
of land tenures in India, and why it is that our Revenue systems 
have developed differently in different provinces. 

A thoughtful study of the way in which revenue administra- 
tion grew up in Madras, will more than anything else tend to 
show that there is no such thing as a system which is right in 
the abstract, which can be held up as a model, — which can have 
its admirers, who hold a brief for its defence against all other sys- 
tems. To compare one system with another, and regard a province 
which is managed under one as enlightened and blessed, while a 
province managed under another is regarded as in a backward 
condition, to compare the merits, in short, ofraiyatw6riandzamfn- 
dari settlements, is the idlest exercise of ingenuity in the world. 

It has of ten been said of Bombay, for example, that the raiyat- 
warf system was not invented, but existed : this is perfectly true. 
There is rarely room for a selection of systems. The plan to be adopted 
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must suit the facts. If the Muhammadan conquest obliterated 
the old village institutions and brought zamfndars' of estates 
into a position of prominence (which is a question of fact and of local 
experience), the zaminddn system (with which permanence of 
assessment has no necessary connection) is inevitable. If there 
are no zamfndars, but the villages show a strong tribal organisation 
and a joint title to the entire area of a village, whether waste or cul- 
tivated, a system dealing with the body through its headmen, is 
equally sure to develop itself. If the village consists of individual 
holdings, its bond of union being such as has no reference to 
common landholding or united responsibility of any kind, a rai- 
yatwari system or method of dealing with each landholder indi- 
vidually, is the only one which is practicable without injustice, and 
without a purely artificial creation of an upper proprietary title 
over the whole village. 

In the latter case, indeed, there is room for some historical ques- 
tioning, whether the individual holdings are not a decayed form of 
a communal form which has survived elsewhere. There can be 
no question that both forms do exist, and when an officer accus- 
tomed to deal with joint villages, and impressed with a belief that 
dealing with one proprietor .or one body of proprietors through a 
representative headman, gives the simplest and most workable form 
of revenue management, it is not surprising that, as Mr. Elphin- 
stone did in Bombay, be should raise the question of origin, and 
cast about him to find traces of an original grouping of lands, and 
a means for restoring the responsibility of the body as a unit of 
revenue management. 

§ Madras affords an illustration of the different origin of 

villages . 

On questions of this sort the Madras Presidency affords 
peculiarly interesting information. 

We have historical evidence to show that the original inhabit- 
ants, it is said Mongolian in race and Dravidian in speech, were 
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chiefly pastoral, and that they certainly had no communal organi- 
sation as regards the plots of land that were cultivated. In 
the process of time a wave of Hindu emigration passed over 
them. 

The races miugled to a great extent, but some of the aboriginal 
tribes remained as predial slaves to the landholders, and others 
fled to the mountain ranges. The circumstances of agriculture 
in these forest-clad hills are always unfavourable to the development 
of land communities, because all over India the aboriginal races 
cultivate only by the method of forest-clearing, which is called 
kumri, jdm, bewar, dalli, and by many other names in different 
parts of India. As laud so cleared yields only one or two crops, 
after which the site has to be abandoned, the nomad habits of the 
tribes are necessarily maintained, and settled property on land does 
not arise. Nor did the first Aryan immigrants establish a joint 
system of holding land. 

Whether it was the intermixture of the aboriginal races, or 
that the circumstances of the new home and the conditions of 
agriculture affected them, we canuot now conjecture ; but they did 
not by tribes, clans, or groups of families, occupy defined tracts of’ 
land, regarding the whole as the property of the section, and divid- 
ing it out or managing it for the common benefit, according to 
their own rules. It is indeed probable that the admixture of races, 
the aborigines aud the immigrants— themselves possibly not homo- 
geneous — tended to prevent any common bond, or possibility of any 
common rule of sharing: that is all I can venture to say. They 
associated in villages, because without such association life would 
not be possible ; they recognised a headman who managed their 
affairs; they had village servants and village artisans who ren- 
dered services to the group and were employed within its limits, 
but each man had his own individual cultivation as he pleased, or 
as his means enabled him to undertake it, and neither claimed any 
common interest with his fellows in the waste beyond the limits of 
his fields, nor recognised auy common interest in his neighbour's 
responsibility to the ruling power for land revenue payments. 
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This first Hindu immigration in time was followed by a 
second 1 ; but this time the people who came were evidently not of 
tli e same class as their predecessors; they were distinguished by 
warlike habits and organisation, and seem to have belonged to the 
race now represented in Upper India by the Rajputs. 

In Northern India the later Aryan tribes appear under two 
very different forms as regards their land organisation. The 
Panjab shows most clearly the tribes settling down as entire people 
in defined areas and resulting in village communities each com- 
plete in itself. Rajput ana, on the other hand, and many other 
places show a totally different system in which village communal 
organisation had no part. The tribes only appeared in small bands, 
and became the conquering rulers of the country without furnishing 
a largo proportion of the local population. Exactly the same differ- 
ences followed the immigration of these races when they pioceeded 
southward to Madras. They introduced in fact two different sys- 
tems of landholding, just as they did in Upper India 2 . 

§ 3. — The divisio?i8 of the Madras territory . 

The Madras Presidency, both as regards the effect of these immi- 
grations and otherwise, may be roughly divided into three tracts — 
(1) the North or Telugu country, extending as far south as the 
Nellore district; (*2) the Tamil country, below Nellore and to the 
east and south of Mysore, including the districts of Chingleput, 
North and South Arcot, Salem, Tanj ore, Madura, and Tinuevelly; 
and (3) the West Coast, Kanara and Malabar (the rest — Cochin 
and Travancore — being Native States). 

Now, the Telugu country seems to have retained most of the 
earlier Aryan or non-united villages, but this part of the country 
was, as we shall presently see, so completely dominated by the 

1 See “Standing Information” regarding tho Administration of the Madras Pre- 
sidency (Government Press, Madras. 2nd edition, 1879), page 78 et sey. 

2 This important fact does not seem to have struck the able author of tho histori- 

cal sketch in tho “Standing Information, ” who includes the Nair chieftains of Mala- 
bar and the village-founding people who have left traces in Chingleput and elsewhere 
in one. * 
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Muhammadan institutions, that, in fact, it is almost like Bengal 
in the decay of village forms. 

The Tamil country was occupied by that part of the second Aryan 
immigration which founded village communities, while the Western 
Coast was conquered by the military or Rajput portion, and these 
developed no communities, but a system of strongly individualised 
landholding (as in Rajputana of the present day), the bond of 
union being military retainership and graduated succession of chiefs. 


§ 4 . — Districts in which joint villages appear to have existed . 

I must first of all devote a brief space to the history of the 
village community districts. 

Communities of this kind are always liable to change. Under 
the most favourable circumstances, the joint body will be divided, 
and shares forgotten ; the tendency is, in the nature of things, 
to progress -or to pass from joint-ownership to severalty. The 
dominant race dies out, or is supplanted; the military power 
demands a heavy revenue, and they fail to pay ; outsiders come in, and 
take their place with the original soil-owners, till either all sink to 
a dead level of individual occupancy, or the old soil-owners are only 
kept in remembrance by some distinctive names, and in some cases by 
some privileges or rights which arc desperately clung to, but are 
being perpetually washed away by the waves of time and change. 

There are still cases where the old land owning group has not 
died out, and where rents are paid by the actual occupants to the 
original owners; such are the cases called swayatantram in 
Chingleput 3 , 

One important feature in such communities is, the reader 
will recollect, that within a defined area of land, the whole , whether 
waste or cultivated, belongs to them ; and when the time comes for 
extending cultivation or the waste becomes valuable, the question of 
the right to it is of great importance. In uon-united villages the 


3 Standing Information, page 78. 
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villagers may make use of the neighbouring waste, but no one 
has a claim to anything more than his own holding. 

In the Tamil country, of which I am speaking, there are many 
cases where the village owners, however decayed, are still known 
by names indicating their being original owners or coparceners in 
the village, and still claim the waste : these claims are, however, not 
recognised by Government, except as a preferential right to take 
up the land for cultivation before outsiders 4 * , but not before other 
landholders (who may not bear the ancient title) of the village. 

Evidence is not wanting to show that, at the first establish- 
ment of these immigrants, the land was divided out into a series of 
allotments or villages. (If there was any larger grouping superior 
to the village, it is not now traceable, and probably never existed, 
except as a territorial division of the Raja's dominions which were 
never large.) The village group managed its own affairs ; the 
land was divided into shares called " ploughs,” — equal or approx- 
imately so, as the soil allowed. The land so divided was, as usual 
in early tribal settlements, liable to be re-apportioned by lot at 
intervals 6 ; but in some districts this came to an end earlier than in 
others, and the divisioif was recognised as permanent. There were 
the usual objections to admitting outsiders ; sales were rare or 
unknown, but mortgages were frequent, with, however, an under- 
standing for re-entry even after long intervals, — a curious fact 
which we shall see again in the case of Burmese tenures, and 
illustrating forcibly the early feeling against alienation of the land 
belonging to the group. When, however, an outsider was admitted, 
he was also admitted to all the incidental privileges of partnership 
profits from fisherfts, fruits, waste lands, &c. 

The names indicating the sharers' right are very various; wo 
have terms signifying shareholding either iu Tamil or Sanskrit, 
as karaikfiran, pasangkarai,. snnvadayam. But it is curious that 
the ancestral right has now become very generally indicated by an 
Arabic term “mii£s" (w6ris — an heir), which may possibly have 

4 Standing Information, page 78. 

8 Id., page 81. 
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been introduced by the admission of Muhammadans to the position of 
village coparceners, or because the Muhammadan conquerors gave it 
that name. In some cases the mirasi right passed into the hands 
of one individual by purchase or survivorship, and then the united 
village right is spoken of, especially in Tanjore, as “ ekabhogam.” 

The whole of the mirasidars contributed to the village expenses 
(“ malba” of Upper India) by paying small taxes (proportions of the 
grain produce of each field) called mdrd. These were spent on feeding 
Brahmans on festivals, lighting village temples, feeding visitors, 
killing a tiger, and so forth. 

In some villages it became a custom for the original owners to 
claim a portion of arable land which was called M grama-mdnyam/ 
or village free grant. 

The persons who resided in the village, but were not sharers or 
participators in communal privileges, were, as always under this 
system, numerous. They had to contribute to the village-taxes, and 
probably saved the mirasis from contributing at all. 

Some of these were admitted as payakdris, paying rent besides 
the contributions. Others, however, had a more privileged position, 
paying fixed rents, and gradually acquired powers of alienating 
their holding. They were called ul-kudi, or “ inside cultivators.” 
Mere tenants-at-will were " outsiders,” or para-kudi. 

Under the exactions of the Muhammadan conquerors, it was very 
natural that these outsiders, together with the privileged tenants 
and the original mirdsis, should sink very much to the same level; 
and the introduction of a raiyatwari system would then further 
confirm their position as equal in right over their own holdings. 

The cases where the dominant or mi rdsi ♦families claim an 
over-lordship and take rents are few : they survive in the cases 
called awdyatantram in Chingleput. 

The pancliayat government also seems to have given way to 
more automatic government by headmen. Manyams, or grants of 
revenue, were early introduced, especially to remunerate village 
servants ; and here was an additional cause for the community 
disappearing and the village headmen remaining with hereditary 
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lands and perquisities, analogous to the headmen of originally 
non.nnited villages, — the watandtfr families of the Maratha 
countries. 

§ 5 . — Districts in which the tribes effected a conquest , and appeared 
only as rulers . The West Coast . 

While, however, the tribes of the second immigration founded 
the village communities which thus arose and decayed, they only 
appeared in other districts as furnishing the ruling class, without 
settling as a people. It is in the West Coast districts that the 
features of this organisation can best be traced. In Kanara and 
Malabar no communities ever existed ; the Aryan tribes did not settle 
there as a people, but at a later date certain Rajput chiefs took 
possession of the country and divided it out into estates. 

A very interesting report on Malabar still exists, dating from 
the end of the last century, when a mixed Commission of Bengal 
and Bombay officers was sent to report on it fi . This report tells 
us in detail how the Malabar Nairs arose, at least according to 
tradition which would appear to be founded on fact. 

It would seem originally that the country was held divided by 
certain Brahman families, who had a republican constitution and 
no head. They of course invented a fanciful history for the 
country. The Malabar country was called “ Malai-Yalam ” be- 
cause the deity caused the sea to recede and left the land so reclaimed 
to the Brahmans. I have, in another place, suggested that the 
Khsatriya King was a necessary part of the Hindu polity; true to 
this principle, it is ^related that, in the course of time, the Brahman 
landholders, being dissatisfied with the existing constitution, 
asked the king of the neighbouring country to send them a ruler. 
This he did by sending a Viceroy who was changed every twelve 
years. But at length a Viceroy, named Shco Ram, established him- 


8 Report of a Joint Commission from Bengal and Bombay appointed to inspect the 
state and condition of the province of Malabar (presented to Lord Cornwallis) 
1792-93. (Reprinted at the Gazette Press, Fort St. George, 1662.) 
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self permanently. In the process of time, Sheo Bam, it is said, 
embraced the faith of Islam ; at any rate he wished to retire from 
the Government, and he consequently divided the whole country 
among 1 his Nair chiefs, who thus became the owners of a series of 
estates : there was no over-lord, and that is the reason why no 
land revenue was paid, until later times, when Haidar Ali conquered 
the country and then exacted contributions from the Nair proprie- 
tors, which soon crystallized into a regular land-revenue. The 
Nairs occupied the land, leaving thoNamburis or original Brahman 
settlers, also in possession of their holdings. The Nairs' estates 
did not quite escape being disturbed, for, as Sheo Ram was going^ 
a cowherd, called Uri, asked for a share, and Sheo Ram having 
nothing left but his own town of Calicut, gave him this and his sword , 
of which Uri made great use by forcibly extending his share ; he 
it was who founded the cliiefship known as the Zamorin (Samuri) 
of Calicut. 

If is curious that the report continually speaks of the Nairs* 
estates as “ Nairships.” 

In the ordinary course of tilings, these estates, as the families of 
the original chief expanded, would have broken up into groups, 
which would in fact have been ancestrally connected joint-yillages. 
But the jungly nature of the country, and still more the curious 
customs of marriage and succession, prevented this 7 * * * . f 

The nature of the country is such that large villages do not 
grow up. The holdings are gardens and clearings in the forest, with 
a few houses on each. The consequence has been that the descendants 
of the conquering families have become possessed of separate holdings 
called “ janmi." The “ janmi ” holding is now only registered as 
any other raiyati tenure. The janmidar owners generally do not 
cultivate themselves, but employ tenants called “patomkar. ” But a 
large number of the estates are mortgaged under the peculiar 

7 The son of the chief did not succeed, but the sisters’ sons, and the sisters were 

only temporarily married to Nnmburis. Each son was established in a quillom or 

kolgum, — a separate “ house , 11 and wheu the chief died, they succeeded in the 

order of seniority. 
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system of the country®, so that it may be said that “ janmi” lands 
are generally either in the hands of mortgagees or of tenants. 

The estates are now owned jointly by the families. The joint 
inheritors, as already observed,* arc the sisters’ sons, and they have 
no power of permanent alienation. Such a family group is called 
a tarwad (tarawada), and is managed by a karwan or manager. 

In later times Arab traders (Mapilas) got hold of many of the 
lands, and, strange to say, — perhaps by the influence of contiguity 
and example — held the estates in the same way as the Nairs. 

It was in this way that the whole of Malabar came to be regarded 
as private property ; no waste land remained at the disposal of the 
State. The chiefs or janinidars took the share of the produce from 
their tenants, and also seignorage on teak trees, ivory, and other 
jungle produce. 

Our Government assessed the land after cession by Haidar Ali, 
who as conqueror had introduced a land-revenue. 

§ 6 . — The Telugu country . 

In the Telugu country, in which mostly survived the village 
institutions of the first immigration, there are also traces of these 
chiefs’ ^states which in many cases developed into zamindans 
under the rule of the Muhammadans. Indeed the long and 
persistent dominance of the Muhammadan power in the Telugu 
country has served more completely to obliterate the organisa- 
tion of both the first and second Hindu immigrations than else- 
where. 

It is hence almost a matter of conjecture what the early system 
was ; but it seems that in the Telugu country the village coni- 


8 Permanent alienation was lield to deprive the land of its privileged position 
as an estate not payiug revenue ; hut mortgages became very common, so much so 
that a regular race of mortgagees arose in Malabar, and tlic names descriptive of 
different kinds of mortgage are various. The chief feature in nil of them seems 
to be that the mortgage is for a number of years, and that the mortgagee is bound 
to bring the produce strictly to credit; after paying the interest on the sum advanced 
the rest goes to reduce the capital debt. If a mortgage is renewed, it is usually so 
on the payment of a fine or fee which goes to reduce the debt. 
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munities were never developed as .in the Tamil country, but that the 
villages were founded on the non- united type, held together 
by the system of hereditary village servants and officers. It is said, 
indeed, that a tenure akin to the mirasi of the Tamil country is 
traceable in the recognition by the Muhammadans of a class of cul- 
tivators whom they called “ kadim ” or ancient. But if I may hazard 
a conjecture, I should say that the probability is that they were 
the original village holders, who were dominated over by some 
later .chiefs, conquerors, or grantees : they were recognised as 
entitled to some consideration and allowed certain privileges, and 
when the chiefs became zammdars under the Muhammadan 
rulers, these privileged occupants were spoken of as u kadfm ; ” 
the existence of such is therefore no necessary indication of any 
true joint-village system. 

The interest of these facts in illustrating the question so 
frequently arising in our study of the Central Provinces, Berar, 
and Bombay is, that here we are able to account for the two forms 
of village organisation, each having a separate origin ; and although 
the tendency of the one form to decay and pass into the other 
is shown, still there is no reason to believe that the early or nou- 
united type of village was ever a communal form. 


§ 7 . — The Muhammadan conquest . 

The effect of the Muhammadan conquest has now to be con- 
sidered. The tendency of it was, not to change radically the land 
systems of the conquered country, but to modify them indirectly. 

In Bengal, for example, the Mughal sdbahdar never set himself 
to work to eradicate village institutions, or to introduce a new system. 
Akbar's settlement was in every respect calculated to keep things 
as they were, and simply to secure the State in its punctual reali- 
sation of its share in the produce — a share which was payable 
to the Hindu ruler as much as to them ; but when the State began 
to appoint revenue agents to collect the revenue, then it was that 
the original village system, being in natural decay, gave way, and 
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enabled the revenue agents, by the mere force of circumstances, to 
grow into the position of { proprietor 9 of the whole. 

In Madras the effect. of the Muhammadan conquest varied. The 
Northern Ci rears, the ceded districts, the Nellore district, and 
the Telugu country, form the portion that was longest under the 
Muhammadan rule. The southern part of the peninsula knew it only 
for a shorter time, the district of Tanjore never having been under 
the rule at all ; the districts of Trichinopoly, Madura, and Tin- 
nevelly were under it for about a century. The Coast districts, 
where Kanarese and Malayalam are spoken, were only under the 
Muhammadan rulers of Mysore for a comparatively short time. 

It so happened that the Northern Circars were the first territo- 
ries to come under our rule, and here the Muhammadan rule had 
established the system of zamfndaris most completely. The zamin- 
dar had, as iii Bengal, become proprietor in the usual way. He 
had to make good a heavy assessment to the State, and he conse- 
quently had to employ village farmers under him, whose first care 
was to get in the revenue ; consequently he located cultivators for 
the waste as he pleased, and if he found that the original occupant 
of cultivated land did not manage properly, or did not pay, he un- 
ceremoniously thrust him out. No wonder then that the original 
land-tenures were obliterated, and the zamindar became the land- 
lord. 


§ 8 . — Early measures of the British Government . 

The Permanent Settlement . 

The early measures of the British Government were simply 
based on the existing state of tilings. It was found that besides 
the zamfndan lands there were others called “ haveli 39 lands, not 
held by middlemen, but directly under Government. The lands 
were leased out annually or on short settlements, and in some 
cases lump sums were assessed on the entire village. About the 
same time as the Madras Government undertook the charge of the 
Northern Circars, the Bengal Government entered on the manage- 
ment of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa. 
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When the permanent settlement with zamfnddrs was intro- 
duced in 1793, the Court of Directors in 1795 desired the Madras 
Government to adopt the same system. This was objected to, but 
was ultimately ordered. The Northern Circars were accordingly 
permanently settled. The haveli lands were parcelled out into 
states of convenient size, and were sold as mootahs (mutthd) to the 
highest bidder. 

But at the same time other territory was in possession of 
Madras. The country about the capital, known as the “ Jaghire^ 
(jagir), had been grauted by the Nawab of Arcot. This was settled 
in 1794 under Mr. Lionel Place, who, having hero found villages own- 
ing to the joint constitution, established a joint-village settlement. 
But this country also came under the orders for permanent settle- 
ment, and here again the lands were parcelled out into mootahs 
and sold. Regulation XXV of 1802 (Madras Code) was then 
passed, declaring the zamindars and mutthadars proprietors, and 
making their assessment permanent. 

While these measures were in progress, the districts known as 
the tc Ceded districts” were given over by the Nizam of Hyder- 
abad, and in 1801 the Naw&b of Arcot's domaius were ceded, 
so that the Presidency assumed its present form. 

These districts also exhibited to some extent the effects of 
Muhammadan rule. Some of the lands formed estates held by chiefs 
called Poligars (Palegara), and their Paleiams (Pollams) became 
zamindari estates permanently settled. 

§ 9 . — The introduction of the raiyatwari system. 

There were, however, large tracts of country that had not been 
parcelled out into “ estates ; ” in these there were simply the 
original villages : and this circumstance gave rise to the introduc- 
tion of the raiyatwdri system. 

A large tract, spoken of as the Baramah&l (the Salem district), 
was among the territories so held. A Commission was appointed to 
settle it (in 1792), among whom was named Captain Munro. The 
Commission did not here find united village communitie s : at any 
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rate it dealt rather with individuals than with village communi- 
ties 9 . The Commission actually carried out a survey and a field-to- 
field assessment. But while this was going on, the agitation about 
a permanent settlement was at its height, and the result was 
that, in spite of what had been done, a permanent settlement was 
ordered for Baratnah&l, and between 1806 and 1805 the laud was 
divided into mootahs which were sold to the highest bidders. This 
plan, however, failed so conspicuously that it had to bo given up. 
Munro was evidently the active spirit in these parts, and the result 
was that, a few years later, the progress of the permanent settle- 
ment under Regulation XXV of 1802 was further stopped, and 
the settlement became raiyatwari. It may be added that in other 
parts also where the mootah system failed, the system became 
raiyatwari ; and such was the influence of Munro's views, that even' 
where there had been joint-village settlements, they were abandoned. 

The joint system did not die out immediately. The previous 
sketch of the land-tenure history will have shown how these joint 
villages survived in many places. Mr. Place's settlement in 1794, 
though overruled, had distinctly recognised them. And in 1808 
the Court of Directors had distinctly sanctioned the trial of the 
joint system in several districts. Munro was, however, accus- 
tomed to the purely raiyatwfiri system, and being a very able man, 
and having persistently advocated his system, his efforts were not 
without influence. 

It must entirely depend on the natural vitality of the village 
system whether it can be relied on. There can be no doubt that 
some of the village settlements did not work in Madras, and in some 
cases speculators got hold of villages — a sure sign of failure. 

Colonel Munro visited Europe, and it is highly probable that 
his views largely affected the decision of the Court of Directors. 
However this may be, in 1817 the abandonment of the village system 
was ordered, and though the Board of Revenue remonstrated, it 
failed to carry the point, and raiyatwari settlement became general. 


9 Standing Information, page 92. 
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§ 10 . — Progress oj llie raiyatwdn system* 

The system of 1817 was well adapted to the districts where the 
villages were non-united, and took its place without difficulty even 
where the villages were really joint, because, as a matter of fact, 
time and circumstances had destroyed or impaired their distinctive 
constitution. But the same results were not everywhere attained. 

Malabar and Kanara never had village communities, nor did. 
the chiefs' estates resemble zamindaris ; but on the other hand they 
were unaccustomed to the idea of a Government assessment. 

There were serious riots, b ut these at last being quelled, a raiyat- 
wari settlement was adopted recognising each holding separately. 

In Malabar the country is divided into taluqas, these into am- 
shams (amisham), and the amshams into deshams ; each has its 
revenue officials. The adhigari with an accountant or menon 
(menavan) is over the amsham, and a mukyastam over the 
desham. 

In Kanara, also, there were no villages, only individual holdings : 
the Government assessment or “ shist ” was based on the amount of 
seed it took to sow the land. It had been in former days assumed that 
it took 2£ kattis to the acre ; and the produce was held to be twelve 
times the seed, or 25 kattis. This was apportioned, kattis 'to Gov- 
ernment, 7^ to the landholder, and 10 to the person whom he, ac- 
cording to universal custom, employed to till the land. An account 
had therefore to be made out for every landholder, according to his 
cultivation, whether permanent or kumri, and this was called 
€t warg.” In course of time the " warg ” got to mean the holding 
or lands to which the account was applied. 

Here, there being no field survey, the raiyatw&rf system was so far 
modified that the assessment was not on the field, but on the holding. 

The Muhammadan Governments, on their usual plan, tried to 
raise the old assessment by kattis, and as they could not conve- 
niently alter that, they added to the “ shist ” various extra cesses 
called “ shamil,” and the total was called berij or beiiz. The British 
revision of this is spoken of as the “ tarao berij.” 
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In Kanara each holding or warg ling its bouse upon it ; the* 
headmen of groups of land are called paid ; and every group of 
holdings, called maganc or taraf, has an accountant called shauabhog 
(shanboguc) . 

It should be remembered that the holdings are not usually culti- 
vated by the janmdar or holder, but more frequently by tenants. 
But the tendency of the raiyaUv&ri system is to obliterate this dis- 
tinction, and Government may deal with a patomkar or cultivator, 
although he has to pay a rent to a janmdar over him. 

§ 11 . — State of the settlements in 1S20. 

In the spring of 18:20 Munro became Governor of Madras, 
and of course then the ascendancy of the raiyatwari system was 
secured. 

At the time, however, of the orders of 1817 10 the permanent 
settlement prevailed in Ganjam, Vizagapatam, Rajamandri, Masuli- 
patam, Guntoor, Salem, Chingleput, Cuddalorc, and some of the 
“ Pollams” of Chittoor. The village system was in force in' the 
Ceded districts — Nellore, Arcot, Palinid, Triehinopoly, Tiunevelly, 
and Tanjore. The raiyatwari system was only fully established 
in Malabar, Kanara, Coimbatore, Madura, and Dindigal. 

Under the new orders, whenever village leases expired, or mootahs. 
or zamind'irfs lapsed or were bought in, the raiyatwari system was 
introduced. 


§ 12 . — Present state of the settlements . 

About one-iifth of the Presidency now remains permanently 
settled, chiefly in the north, with some Palegara estates elsewhere. 
It is curious tlijifc the Permanent Settlement Regulation of 1802 
remains on the statute-book, but no general Regulation or Act exists 
legalising the raiyatwari system or laying dowu any principles as to 
assessment, revision, and so forth. 

There are ouly separate enactments for the protection of landed 
interests and for the realisation of the Government dues. 


2 s 


10 Standing Information, page 96. 
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Section II. — Madras Tenures of the present day. 

I. — Indm holdings. 

§ 1 . — Method of settlement. 

It will be con vcnient, before proceeding 1 to the description of the 
settlement proceedings, to finish the subject of land-tenures by ex- 
plaining how the different forms of landholding now appear. 

In the first place I must allude to the question of inam lands. 
In the early days of our rule, it was found that all kinds of alienation 
of revenue had taken place, and it was necessary to enquire into all 
these and see what were really valid and proper, and what were not, 
and what terms should be arranged for all such as were duly main- 
tained. The Inam Commission was established in 1858. The work 
is now completed. The grants spoken of as inams are proprietary 
grants, carrying with them. either a total exemption from a revenue 
payment, or a modified payment. 

In Madras, inam holdings refer always to the land-right as well 
as to the favourable rate of revenue, and are quite distinct from 
jagirs, srotriyams (shrotriems), &c., which are mere assignments 
of the Government revenue in favour of some person, who was in 
no sense owner of the land, and had nothing to do with the manage- 
ment of the land, having only the right to receive his revenue 
payment. This clear distinction we have found not maintainable in 
Upper India, where a jagfrdar might or might not be the owner of 
the land as well as the assignee of the Government revenue. 
Inams were created very, much as other grants of the kind in 
India. The u Standing Information ” classes them into nine kinds. 
The student will better recognise them with reference to what he 
has read of other provinces, if I exhibit them as follows 

I. — Connected with shrines, temples, and religious persons. 

II.— {a) In support of schools, bridges, wells, rest-bouses, &c. 
(b) In support of irrigation works, called dasabhandam , 
found only in certain districts. 
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HI.— Held by Government officials, court favourites, &c. 

IV. — Held by relations, cadets, personal servants and house- 
hold priests, &c., of zamindirs' and chieftains' families 
(occur in the Nortli Circars and Paleyams of Madura). 

V. — Held for police services (<?/. the ghatwali aud other such 
tenures in other provinces). 

VI.— (a) Village, revenue, and police officers for services. 

(4) Artisans of the village (“ watau ” lands, &c.) 

The work of the Commission consisted in confirming such of the 
grants as were valid, and placing the title on a sound basis. In most 
cases these holdings were on condition of service of some kind (for 
example, in classes IV aud V above) ; the grant may have been only 
for life, or it may lia^e been liable to escheat on failure of male 
heirs in the direct line. In most cases all the peculiarities were 
abolished; the Commissioner proposed terms, and if these were ac. 
cepted the grant was “ enfranchised,” i.e., confirmed to the holder 
on a simple perpetual tenure, a e quit-rent,' or fixed assessment below 
the ordinary rate of field assessments, being paid by the holder 1 . 
A permission was given under certain rules to iuam holders to redeem 
the quit-rent assessment, but it has been very slightly made use of, 

I L — The Zamndari tenure . 

§ 2. — Its varieties . 

The feature of these is, that the whole laud, waste* or tilled, 
vvithiu a given estate or area, belongs to the proprietor, whose 
absolute title is declared by .Regulation XXV of 1802. 

The assessment is in one lump sum for the whole, and is per- 
manent ; but the zamindar may be liable to cesses, \yi ter- rates, and 
other taxes : it is the land assessment only that is permanent. 

1 Tho Commission closed in 1869, and the forra;il duties transferred to a Member 
of the Board of Uevenuo for any occasional matters that might still reinriiu to be 
disposed of. The total number of inams enquired into and settled was 407,001, effect- 
ing an area of ab nit six and a quarter millions of acres. The “quit-relit ” now 
fixed amounted to close upon twelve and a half laklis of rupco9. 
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There are some varieties of zanrindari tenure. First there are 
certain ancient zamnidaiis which were in existence before 1802 : they 
. exhibit all the above characteristics, but succession to them is gov- 
erned by primogeniture, yotinger sons being entitled to mainten- 
ance only ; and the zamindar cannot alienate beyond his own life- 
time. Examples of this ancient form of estate are the Vizianagram 
zammdari aud that of Venkatagiri in the Nellore district. 

Next there are ordinary zamindfiris, the result of the permanent 
settlement of Regulation XXV, sometimes they are held by zamm- 
dars properly so called ; sometimes they are “ proprietary estates/' 
such as those of mootahdars,— the holders of parcels of land made 
into mutthas as already described. These exhibit the character- 
istics above given, only that there is no primogeniture and no 
restriction on alienation. 

The Palegara (Polygar's) estates are very similar. Most of 
them were treated under Regulation XXV, and got sanads 33 or 
title-deeds like all the other zamindars. A few, however, called the 
“ unsettled Paleiyams/' got no sanad, and for a time it was sup- 
posed that the holders had only a life interest ; this is now no longer 
held, and the so-called ‘ unsettled Paleiyams ' are in no way different 
from other za mind tins . 

All the inamdars, who have been settled with at quit-rents, also 
come under the category of “ proprietary estates,” since they are 
absolute proprietors of all the lands in their grant, and the quit-rent 
is permanently assessed. 

There are also certain proprietary rights in coffee lands, gardens, 
and' plantations in the Nilgiris, Palney # and Shervaroy Hills, and the 
Wynaad, which are proprietary estates, the revenue being redeemed. 

III. — The Iiaiyati tenure . 

§ 3 . — Compared with that of Bombay. 

In Bombay we found that the Revenue Code defined this 
simple and prevalent form of tenure : il was practically, but not 
theoretically, a proprietary tenure, and the Act had avoided all 
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difficulties by describing tbe incidents, attributes, and limitations- 
of tbe occupant's right without declaring that the right was in its 
nature of this or that kind. 

In Madras there is no legislative declaration on the subject to 
be found. The Regulation XXV of 1802, precise as is its declara- 
tion of proprietary right, can only be held to apply to those estates 
which came under its operation. Although the terms of the Regu- 
lation are general,# and show an intention to apply it to all 
Madras, as a matter of fact, it was not so applied. 

It seems, however, to have been traditionally accepted in Madras 
that the raiyat is owner of his holding 2 , and there has been 
perhaps some reluctance to interfere with him by survey of his 
laud or enhancement of his revenue, which may account for the 
late date at which Revenue Survey operations were introduced. Be 
this as it may, it is said that no practical difficulty has ever arisen, 
nor has any question ever required decision as to the theory of the 
raiyat's position. His tenure is practically the same as it is in 
Bombay ; lie can relinquish part or the whole of his holding ; he 
can ask for unoccupied assessed land 3 ; his tenure is not liable to be 
put an end to, so long as lie pays the revenue* assessed under the 
existing settlement or after revision ; his right is also freely alien- 
able and heritable, subject only to tbe condition of registering the 
transfer, without which the original holder remains liable for the 
revenue. The trees on all lands held by the raiyat under his 
patta— for pattas are issued, as we shall see, for all holdings — • 

3 In reporting to Government in 1871, with reference to mineral rights, the 
Board of Revenue make the following remarks with regard to the right of the 
ordinary raiyat in Madras : — “ The principle 1ms always been affirmed, that the grant 
of land cither under a zamindar’s sauad, or on an ordinary raiyat wari patta, conveys 
all the right, title, and interest which the Government was itself possessed of in such 
land, subject only to the payment fcf the assessment.” (The italics are mine ) 

3 I have not found any mention of the restriction noticed in Bombay, thaf land 
must be used for agriculture, unless special permission is given otherwise; nor is 
theroa penalty for occupying without permission unoccupied assessed laud —only tho 
assessment at ordinary rates is levied. Even in tho case of unassessed lund, which ig 
not intended probably to be tuken up, tbe only restraint is that there may be a special 
and prohibitory rate assessed on it. 
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belong absolutely to him, and I do not find mention of any reser- 
vation of valuable trees of any kind ; only in Tinnevelly, there is 
a tax on palmyra trees ( Borassus ), which, however, can always be 
redeemed at twenty years* purchase. The patta granted to the 
raiyat is not exactly a title-deed 4 like the “sanad” of the 
zaimndars ; it is an official statement of the facts of his holding and 
assessment, and may change at every annual jamabandi, if the facts 
of his holding have changed. Under this general form of land 
tenure all varieties of tenure, not being that of a zamindar, 
mootahdar, or poly gar, now appear. The descendants of the 
Malabar chiefs whose “ janiui ” right (as it is called) I have 
already described, — the land-owners who call themselves mirasdar, 
are equally at the present day " raiyats/* on the ordinary terms. 

§ 4 . — Some special features . 

The Madras system, speaking very generally, is averse to joint 
holdings ; there is, unlike the Bombay law, no limit to the smallness 
of a holding for which a separate patta will be issued, and for which 
an entirely separate revenue responsibility exists. If once a joint 
patta is issued, it must, however, remain joint until all the parties 
agree to a division. 

The vestiges of special mirasi rights which survive under this 
method of raiyat occupancy right may now be noticed. ( 

In the first place, where traces of a claim to the waste on the 
part of the mitasid&rs or original landowners appear, though the 
absolute right is not recognised, the unoccupied fields are* assessed, 
and when application is made for them, the mir&sidars of the village 
are allowed a preferential claim* 

In the Chingleput district, where the old mir&sidars had 
managed to keep their villages more intact than in other parts, 
the matter was arranged thus : — the common land was at settle- 
ment divided out among the mirdsidars according to their re- 
cognised shares : so much of the waste as was uot assessed 

* 4 Standing Inforn>atiou, yage 104. 
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and used as grazing ground, &c., was left permanently unassess- 
ed, and marked off as grazing ground and firewood jungle for 
the village. Both the Madras system and the Bombay Reve- 
nue Code acknowledge this method of assigning defined plots 
of unassessed land to village use. Such land is not made into 
assessed numbers, and consequently cannot be applied for and 
occupied without express sanction. 

In the case of all waste taken up by non-mirasi applicants 
as Well as on holdings by non-mirasidiirs, abandoned and again 
taken up, they were liable to pay a fee of two annas in the rupee on 
the assessment, to the mir&sidars. This is called the swatantram, 
and is a kind of composition for the “ manorial right," or general 
ovei lordship of the mirasidars 5 , which was formerly taken in the 
form of a share in the grain produce of all non-mirasi lands. 

In some places there are kinds of special tenures which are, in 
fact, temporary leases granted by Government to encourage occupa- 
tion of waste tracts, and it is on the expiry of such a lease that 
the occupant can become an ordinary raiyatwari holder. Such 
leases are called “ kaul ” (cowle) ; they allow the grantee to hold 
the land free of revenue for a certain time, after which a gra- 
dually progressive rate is stipulated for. 

IV. — Other tenures. 

§ 5. — Waste land leases . 

All land -that is not held either on a zamindan or oa raiyat- 
tenure in the way described is at the disposal of Government. 
Some of this land is assessed ami divided into numbers, only 
awaiting occupants ; other is unassessed waste. 

But all land not occupied, whether assessed or not, may be 
either inside the boundaries of a village as laid down by the survey 
or not: if it is inside the village, some of it is set aside for graz- 
ing purposes, some of it for house sites, thresliing-lioors, cattle- 

* Chinglcput Report, and Standing Information, page 109. 
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stands, and other village purposes ; that which is intended to be 
cultivated, may be applied for by any one, but subject to the 
preferential claims already alluded to. The status of the uuasscssed 
waste, is however a difficult subject, aiid one which cannot here be 
discussed. It is only in the hilly country that extensive stretches 
of unassessed waste arc found. 

§ 6 . — Tenancies and under tenures. 

Even under the raivatwari system there is room for the spring- 
ing up of tenancies: the landholder does not always cultivate his 
own land. 

And the peculiar history of some of the lands — for example, the 
holdings on the West Coast — gives rise to subordinate holdings. 

In all ordinary raiyati tenures the tenancies are simply 
tenancies-at-will, either on terms of money-rent, or what would 
in Upper India be called batdi* — a share of the produce, usually 
half — melairies in fact. On the West Coast, where the Nairs and 
other conquerors established an over-lordship over the original 
inhabitants, the latter became virtually tenants under the " janma- 
dars.” The raiyatwari system, however, does not very nicely 
regard the distinction between the over-lord and actual occupant ; 
and sometimes the man whg holds the patta may be a landlord 
janmdar or, in South Kanara, a nulla vargdar, sometimes he may 
he a cultivator paying rent to a landlord. The revenue officer 
makes his record according to actual occupancy, and if there is a 
dispute it is settled by the Civil Court. 

§ 7 . — Tenants on the West Coast . 

In South Kanara, however, tenants of two kinds are recog- 
nised, the mulgaini or hereditary cultivator, and the chaligaini 
cr tenant-at-will. The former pays a rent which is fixed and 
invariable : the tenancy is permanent, eviction is allowed for 
non-payment only, aud even then after compensation for permanent 
improvements. These tenants are the descendants of the original 
holders, who came to terms with and obtained grants from the 
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over-lord. The tenure is alienable without any permission of the 
over-lord. Mdlgainis now created may stipulate for express terms. 
The cbaligafni is the ordinary tenant for a term; often annual; and 
may be either under a mulgami or directly under the landlord. 

In Malabar the janmi tenure gives rise to various under-tenures. 
The kanam is a sort of zar-i-peshgi lease; it holds for twelve years*. 
The tenant advances a sum of money which is in fact security 
Tor his rent ; and when he pays the rent, he deducts the interest 
on the advance, and the Government revenue (if he pays it). If 
the lease is not renewed on its expiry, the advance is repaid, 
together with compensation for permanent improvements. If the 
deed is renewed, a fee or deduction on the principal of about 20 
per cent, is understood between the parties. A “ panayam 99 is a lease 
somewhat similar, but is more like a mortgage : it is not fora fixed 
term, unless some term is expressly fixed in the deed, and im- 
provements are not, as a rule, allowed. 

A ktfyikanam is a lease for <c parambas,” or making gardens 
in forest or waste land. 

The above tenures are transferable, and death of either lessor 
or lessee does not terminate them as long as there are heirs in either 
family. An ordinary tenaney-at-will is called “ verum pattam,” 


Section II T. — The Settlement. 

§ 1. — The Surrey. 

Before the year 1853 no regular Revenue Survey had been 
attempted in the Presidency 0 , and the only maps were those pre- 
pared by the Military Institution between 1805 and 1820. As 
regards field measurements, the land revenue demand was either 
based on the village accountant's (karnam's) unchecked statements, 
or on measurements made in haste and with imperfect maohinery. 
In the year 1853 an experimental survey of villages in the South 
Arcot District was instituted. In 1858 a Superintendent of 


6 Standing Information, page 146. 
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Revenue Survey was appointed, and work commenced. The settle- 
ment and demarcation of boundaries as well as the survey was done 
by the same establishment. The survey is of professional* accu- 
racy. Its object is both revenue and topographical. The details 
of villages, fields, and holdings are only entered into in raiyat- 
tfari districts ; villages of zamiudars and other non-raiyatwfirf es- 
tates, ranges of hills, forests, and so forth, are excluded, and are 
surveyed only for topographical purposes on such scale as may be 
required. 

The village boundaries are first settled, small villages are 
amalgamated and large ones subdivided ; next the outline village 
maps so prepared are sent to have details entered. 

The boundaries of every field arc permanently marked with 
stone and every holding is registered. From the village maps are 
compiled taluqa and district maps. Village maps are on a scale of 

1 mile =16 inches ; taluqa maps 1 mile = 1 inch ; and district maps 

2 miles = 1 inch. The Presidency contains 141,429 square miles 7 . 

§ 2. — The field or survey number . 

The size of fields differs from that described under the head of 
Bombay. There is now no minimum size. But the maximum for 
the two main classes of irrigated (wet) and rainfall (dry) cultiva- 
tion is 2 acres and 4 acres respectively, — 12 acres for very poor 
dry cultivation. The field or survey number is adopted for con- 
venience of survey only, so that inside the “ number 99 may be 

7 Up to the close of 1878-79 the following survey work had been done : — 

Sq. miles. Sq. miles. 

Villages surveyed on 16-inch scale . . . 48,478 

Zamfndiln estates, hill tracts, &c., on 4, 2, and 

1-inch scale ....*. . 41,195 

Topographical survey 3,000 

44,195 

Remaining to be done — 

Revenue village survey . . . 10,112 • 

Topographical 41,644 

The rate of work is about 1,200 miles of revenue survey in the year, and it 
was expected that the whole would be complete by 1892*93. 
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several fields ; each field is distinguisheddby a letter so that one 
number, say 21, may contain fields 21A, 21B,21C, and so on. 

§ 3 . — No joint number s. 

I have already indicated that joint holdings arc not encouraged, 
the survey demarcates all shares and separate holdings, and registers 
them ; and a separate patta is issued for each : there is no such 
thing as one large field with one occupant, who is the registered 
or principal occupant, with whom the Government deals, unless his 
co-occupants or co-sharers apply to have their r recognised shares 9 
recorded. In Madras all separate shares are demarcated and 
registered ‘separately, and' all separate holdings are surveyed also; 
it is only when several fields are all in one holding that they may 
be clubbed within certain maximum limits and surveyed as one. 

There is under such a system still less room than ever for 
gradations of rights over the saijie land, — in raiyatwan holdings 
I mean — every separate share is a separate thing. 

§ 4. — The assessment . 

The principles may be briefly sketched as follows 

I. — There is a soil classification which appears at first sight 
rather complicated. 

The maiu classes are generally as follows : — 

( 1 ) Alluvial and exceptional soils : rich island soils of excep- 

tional fertility, garden and other soils € permanently im- 
proved , and of better quality than ordinary cultivated land. 

(2) “ Regada” soil : the varieties of ' black cotton soil/ 

(3) Ferruginous : several varieties originating from laterite 

and sandstone. 

(4) Calcareous : soils of chalk and lime (these have not 

occurred as yet in any district settled). 

(5) Arenaceous : sandy soil originally deposited by the sea on 

coast districts. 

Each of these classes may be subdivided into “ clay,” "loam,” 
and " sand,” according as either element predominates. 
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It is not i^ecessary, however, to fix a different rate for each of 
these numerous varieties, for the produce of a considerable number 
of different soils may be generally uniform; consequently all the 
soils are “ blocked” under " orders ” (called tarams ), e&cli contain- 
ing from three to five grades or ranks. 

Tlicu a "grain value” has to be determined for each class : 
that is, taking the kind of grain usually grown on the particular 
class in question, experiments are made (often very Numerous) and 
ati average quantity of production per acre is deduced. This average 
is carefully reduced, so as to be true generally — allowing for bad 
seasons and fallows. 

The Government share -of this gross produce is stated to he 
at a maximum of 30 per cent., the average being -about 23 
per cent. 

This grain share is now valued by commuting it into money 
on the basis of the average prices ruling on the raiyats* selling 
months during the twenty years preceding the order. 

Thus it may happen that black clay of the 2nd grade, black 
loam of the 3rd grade, rod sand of the 1st grade, and blaiik sand 
of the 1st may all be sufficiently alike in produce to warrant their 
all being rated at one rate and placed in one taram, — which may 
he the third taram in the locality. And then further: the villages 
have to be taken in groups or circles. Thus I find that wet land 
in Coimbatore was formed into three groups , and all the soils 
were ordered under one or other of nine tarams. The first taram 
is only in the first group, Nos. 3 to 7 were common to all groups, — 
the 8th was in the 2nd and 3rd, and 9th in the JLUird group only. 

" The object of village-grouping as regards dry lands is mainly to 
correct inequalities in respect of proximity to roads and markets ; 
while in the case of wet lands, the principal criterion is the nature 
and quality of the water-supply. It is not always necessary to 
form any groups for dry lands. The result of grouping is to decide 
the application of the tarams. Thus iu Coimbatore the wet lands 
of villages in the first group were assessed according to their classes 
and grades at the revenue-rates of the first seven tarams ; in the 
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• second group, the tarams numbered 2 to 8 inclusive were applied ; 
to the third group, tarams 3 to 9. 

“Similarly the two groups of dry lands were assessed at the dry 
rates of tarams 1 to 7 and of tarams 2 to 8 respectively 8 .” 

The system will be easily understood by reference to the 
following table (there is a similar one for dry lands in the groups 
which I do not reproduce) : — 


Wei land in Coimbatore. 



8 Quoted from Mr. Stack’s Memorandum on Revenue Settlements (Home 
Department, Government of Indin), pnges 330, 310. 
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As an example of the whole process I may take the facts from the Godavari 
district (Western delta). The gruin values for the different crops were taken as the 
result of some 1,300 experiments. They arc given in “ Madras measures 99 of 1£ seer, 
for each acre : — 


Soil. 

Alluvial 

Permanently improved 


Black 


•y 


Clay 

Loam 

Sand 


f Loam . 
Arenaceous j Sand . 

t Heavy sand 


Dby. 

Kumboo. 
660 — 166 \ 
666—233 

600—133 

466—133 

433—100 

400—206 

333—200 

206—100/ 


and so on for 
“ cholum,” 
“ raggi,” and 
black paddy 
respectively. 


White paddy. 

1 , 200-666 

1,060—133 

1,200—533 

933—333 

733— 566 
533—400 
466-333 


One-sixth was deducted for vicissitudes of season. 

To obtain the prices, price lists of the selling months were examined, and 
the rates taken were — 

(Per garcc Larisa) 

(of 7 seers). 

White paddy .... 72 Us. 

Kumboo ..... 66 „ 

(and so on.) 


Next, cultivation expenses were estimated at per acre : — 


Soil. 


Permanently improved 


Duv. 

Kumboo. 

Its. A. Its. A. 

3 8-3 4 'N 


Black 


8 


Clay 

Loam 

Sand 


—3 8 > 

—2 12 V 

-2 o; 


0—3 
4 
4 


and so on 
for other 
crops. 


Wkt. 

White paddy. 
Rs. A. Rs. A. 
5 8—5 4 


4—4 12 
0 — i 8 
0—1 12 


(and so on.) 

The revenue rate was then approximated to a moiety of the net produce. 

The same rate was taken for wet and dry lands, the increase for wet lands being 
made by adding a water rate. 


Thus— 


Maximum. 


Minimum. 


Black 


itly improved 

Rb. 

. 5 

A. 

0 



Its. 

2 

A. 

0 

( Clay 

. 4 

0 

, 

# f 

0 

8 

< Loam 

. 3 

0 


• • 

0 

5 

/ Sand 

. 2 

4 

. 

• 

0 

6 


(and so on.) 


In order to apply these figures, by way of example take the kumboo crop on 
black clay soil. 
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The full yield by the table is 600 measures, or 900 seers. The average price of the 
garisa of kuoiboo is Its. 60; 900 seers is u little over £th of a garce . The value 
therefore commuted per acre is about Its. 12-10. The cost of cultivation, as shown 
in the tublo, is. Us. 4-0. Then the net produce is R-4..8-10, and the revenue demand 
if taken at half would he Its. 4-5, or taking 30 per cent, of the gross produce Its. 3-12* 
The maximum rate for the 1st taram of the 1st group of dry land at Rs. 4-0 is 
moderate. 


§ 5. — Water-rate . 

It will be observed that there is some difference in the method 
adopted for assessing* irrigated lands. In the Godavari, and Kistna 
deltas the land is assessed at dry rates, and then a water-rate is 
added for irrigation : but this plan is not followed in other districts 
(although it was recommended) ; where there are Government canals 
a water-rate is levied. 

Hut lands watered from wells are treated as “ permanently 
improved ” dry lands 9 ; where water has to be applied by the labour 
of a lift or by baling, a reduction of one rupee is made in the wet 
rate, except in Trichi nopoly, where lands so watered are only assessed 
at dry rates. 

§ G. — General description of Madras settlement. 

The following general account of the object of the survey 
and settlement in Madras 10 will be read with interest: — 

The survey (including demarcation of boundaries). — The survey 
combines the operations of a revenue or cadastral survey with those of a per- 
fect topographical survey on a trigonometrical basis. The revenue survey 
proper, with few exceptions, is confined to land paying land-tax to the Govern- 
ment on the raiyatwari system. Lands held on tenure other than raiyatwari, 
ranges of hills, and tracts of waste land or forest of inferior value, are excluded 
from the minute detailed field survey, and are topographically surveyed on a 
scale of two inches to a mile. The operations in raiyatwari lands are as follows . 
tho village boundaries are first settled, every turn of the line being permanently 
marked with stone ; then 'disputes are disposed of, irregular boundaries are 

9 Unless, indeed, the Government lias established a tank, an l wells arc situated 
within the “ ayacut ; ” then the water in the wells is assumed o be lerived by per- 
colation from the Government source and a water-ra'e is charged. (Ayaiut — aya- 
k&ttu — is the limit or measurement around the tank within which the water-supply 
is given.) 

10 Administration Report, 1875*76. 
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adjusted, very small villages arc amalgamated, and very largo villages are sub- 
divided. After these preliminaries, the field boundaries arc permanently marked 
with stone, and every holding is registered. Main circuits of from 50 to 100 square 
miles arc carried out by the theodolite, the angular woik being checked by obser- 
vations for azimuth at about every 50 stations. Village boundaries are also 
surveyed by theodolito, and check lines within the village forming miuor circuits 
of from 100 to 200 acres are run. While the boundary work is being set up by 
traverse and plotted, the fields are measured by chain in triangles, so that 
when the measurement books are received in office, the map is ready to receive 
the fields. After correction of any errors that may be found to exist, the area 
of each field is taken by computing scale, and the sum of the area so obtained 
is compared with the traverse area. The village map is then sent out for 
insertion of topographical details. Village maps are reproduced by lithography 
for tli£ use of the Settlement Department. 

“ TI. The settlement . — In making the settlement, it is necessary to obtain 
a general view of the characteristics of each district about to be settled ; to 
ascertain particulars of the climate, rainfall, and physical features of such 
tracts or divisions as differ from each other distinctly ; to search the Collector’s 
records for information relative to the past history of the district, its years of 
plenty or famine, its land tenures, mode of taxation, and the cause of their 
gradual progress ; to study the relative values of such sources of irrigation as 
the various tracts possess; to determine how different tracts are affected by 
roads, canals, markets, towns, hill ranges or seaboard ; and to acquiro a general 
idea of the prevailing soils in each tract, and the relative value of such black 
or red loam, sand, or clay as may be found to exist. Eacli taluq is next visited, 
and the revenue officers and leading ryots assembled, and their opinion asked 
regarding the relative values of villages under such and such irrigation, or in such 
and such a position ; information is also recorded as to the payment of labour, the 
method of cultivation pursued, the crops grown, the mode of disposal of surplus 
grain, and the markets mostly frequented. The villages are n&ct formed into 
groups, with reference to their several advantages of irrigation, climate, soil, 
situation, 6cc., and a series of experiments is made to ascertain the yield of the 
staple grains. When this has been determined, a table is framed showing the 
yield of each class of soil, and this yield is converted into money by an average 
struck on 20 years’ market prices, with some abatement for traders’ profits and 
for the distance that the grain usually has to be carried. From the value of 
the gross produce thus determined, the cost of cultivation is deducted, and the 
remainder or net value of the produce is then divided, and one-half taken as tho 
Government demand on the land. This much is the work of the officer at the 
head of each party, but in the meantime his Native establishment -has been 
employed in going over the villages and classifying the landd according to soil 
and circumstance. This operation is carefully watohed and checked^ by the 
head of the party, who eventually prepares a scheme for the settlement of the 
whole or part of a district, and submits it (through the Director of Settlement 
and the Hoard of ltevenue} for the sanction of Government.” 
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Section IV. — The Records of Settlement. 

The system does not require all those important statements 
of rights, village customs, and so forth, that North Indian settle- 
ments do ; and I find no mention of any record of rights other 
than the great general list of all fields 1 . This contains their 
numbers, and particulars regarding their boundaries, area, and 
assessment, and the name of each holder ; this statement is the 
necessary complement of the detailed village maps. 

The register shows every field ( i.e. 3 each separately held sub- 
division of a survey number), however small. 

From this a ledger (chitta) is made out, which shows each 
raiyat's personal account with Government. All the fields held 
by the same raiyat and the assessment on them are here brought 
together. A copy of this is giveu to each man, and constitutes 
his T ‘ patta.” These are altered, or entirely renewed, as the case 
may require, at the time of the annual jamabandi 2 . 

I have found no mention of any record of subordinate rights 
or any attempt (for example, in Malabar and Kanara, where 
there is commonly an over-lordship in land, or in cases of still 
surviving joint villages) to record the rents and rights of the 
inferior holders. These matters are all left to the people to settle, 
and to go to the Civil Court if they are in dispute. 


Section V. — Revision of Settlement. 

It is claimed for the Madras syscem that it affords extreme 
facility for a revision of settlement. The village accountant keeps 
up forms in precisely the same form as the settlement register, 
and as this, to begin with, shows each holding, however small, as a 
separate item, the changes which take place in the holdings, 

1 In fact, an abstraot which groups the fields and their assessment by the 
name of tho holder. 

9 In 1877-78 the total number of pattas that had been given out was 2,569,101. 

• 2 T 
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the transfers, successions, and so forth, changes of wet to dry culti- 
vation, waste to cultivated, and so forth, are annually recorded. 

Consequently nothing is needed at a revision of settlement 
but to consider the changes necessary in the. re venue-rates ; and 
this is chiefly a matter of calculation. For example, the ascertained 
grain produce is valued by taking a certain average price as the 
basis of commutation: this may at revision be altered. It is then 
easy to see that the existing rates may be raised or diminished ac- 
cordingly at so much per cent., and the calculation of the new rates 
is a mere matter of arithmetic. Or suppose that the commutation 
rate is not affected, but particular fields hitherto placed in one 
group should be placed in another, owing to their being benefited 
by a canal, a railway, &c. ; those already in the first group would go 
into a new first group, in which the taram rates would be higher; 
those in the second would go into the old first group, and so on. 
Each renewal would affect the assessments by a siugle rate, wliteh is 
usually 1 rupee an acre in wet land, and 4 anas an acre in dry land. 

As in Bombay, any increase on revision does not take account 
of iinproverffents resulting from the landowner's own expenditure of 
labour and capital, but from those made by the State, — the effect of 
roads, railways, canals, for example, or other circumstances which 
have enhanced the value of land and its produce independently of 
his own exertions. 

Section VI. — Revenue Officials. 

§ 1 . — The District. 

There are twenty-one districts in Madras 8 . The “ district " has 
the same meaning as elsewhere in India. But districts are very 
large: that of Bcllary contains, for example, over 11,000 square 
miles, and excluding the Madras and Nilgiri districts, which are 
exceptional, the average is 7,285 square miles, with over 1,600,000 
inhabitants and a revenue of about 3,75,00,000 rupees (reveuu e 

3 Two, Madras and tho Nilgiris, being exceptional in character (like Simla in 
Upper India) nud containing one tnluq each. 0 
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from all sources, not only land revenue — the same establishment 
controlling all). The enormous size of some of these charges has 
been the subject of remark, and it is probable that a change will be 
effected. 

The districts are presided over by Collectors. As elsewhere, 
there are Assistant Collectors (classified according to local custom 
as Sub-Collectors, Head Assistant or Principal Assistant, &c.) 
and Uncovenanted Deputy Collectors. The district is subdivided 
into taluqs under a “ tahsildar.” The number of these in a district 
varies from three to ten or more (excluding Madras and the 
Nilgiris). An average taluq is 700 square miles in extent, contains 
200 villages, a population of about 150,000, and yields land- 
revenue of about Rs. 2,50,000. Every taksildar has subordinate 
Magisterial powers: he may be assisted by a deputy tahsildar. 
In every taluq there are officers called 1 Revenue Inspectors , 9 whose 
filiations resemble those of the qanungo of other parts. Sub-Col- 
lectors hold sections or divisions. Head Assistants hold two or 
three taluqs : the former are more independent, but both are under 
the control to a greater or less extent of the Collector. 

Collectors, as in Bengal, have also Magisterial — but no Civil 
Court — functions. 

§ 2 . — The Board of Revenue. 

There are no Commissioners 1 of Divisions over Collectors. The 
Board of Revenue is the immediate and final controlling authority, 
subject to the Local Government. It Consists of three Members, 
with a Secretary, Sub-Secretary, and establishment. 

It supervises all Revenue Departments, including Customs, Ab- 
kari (Excise), Stamps, and the Forest Department. 

§ 3. — Tillage Officers . 

Though many of the Madras villages were always of the non- 
united class, and those originally otherwise have fallen to decay, 

4 There is an officer callod the Commissioner of tho Nilgiris, but he is a District 
Officer. • 
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still there is a recognised system of village officers, which is of great 
importance in the practical administration of the revenue system. 

Foremost among them is the headman and the village account- 
ant, the others form the usual artisan staff of a Hindu village. They 
include the banker, shroff, or notagar; the nirganti (niragante), 
who superintends the distribution*^ irrigation water; the totti or 
taliari (talari), vetti or ugrani (the crop watchman, village peon, or 
menial servant, the mahar, dher, &c., of other parts), the potter, 
tbe smith, the jeweller, the carpenter, the barber, the washerman, 
and the astrologer. 

The headman and the accountant will here alone concern us. 
The titles of the headman, as might be expected, are as numerous as 
the languages and dialects in the Presidency 5 6 . He is usually 
the largest landholder in the village. In Madras he has small 
Magisterial and Civil Court functions, besides being the repre- 
sentative of Government in the village, and the collector!* in 
the first instance, of the revenue. Petty cases of assault, &c., 
are locally disposed of by him, and he hears suits for money 
and personal property up to Its. 10 in value; and with consent 
of parties he oan adjudicate civil claims up to Rs. 100. He 
can also summon, with consent of parties, a village panchayat 
and then suits of any value can be decided without appeal 0 . 

The village accountant, whose functions are of great impor- 
tance, is the “karnam.” 

These offices are often hereditary, and cases regarding their 
succession are enquired into under Regulation VI of 1831 without 
strict formality, and no Civil Courts can interfere in the matter 7 . 

5 Th <« we have the mnniya Ursm (Tamil-with variations in Telugu and 

Karnatn, the "monegar” of reports), pntel (Hindi), naidu or nayudu (Telugu), reddi 
or pedda-reddi (Telugu— in a superior .caste of cultivators), peddakapu (Telugu), 
natara karau (Tamil— corruptly nautuin kar, ndtamgar, &c .) * 

6 Madras Regulation XI of 1816 refers to headmen and their duties in refer- 
ence to police duty, repression of crime, &c. According to the words of the Regula- 
tion the * monegar * can set a man “ in the stocks ” for an affray, &c. This Regula- 
tion is still in force. 

7 Uut this does not apply to karnaras in zamfnddrf estates who are under Reeu. 

lation XXIX of 1802. * 8 
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§ 4 .—Their remuneration . 

These officers may have lands held revenue-free or assessed with 
a “jodi” or favourable rate of revenue ; or it may be that they have 
only an assignment of the revenue of lands in the occupancy of 
other persons ; consequently disputes may occur® as to whether the 
inam of the office consists in the land itself, or in the right to re- 
ceive a certain sum assessed on the land from the occupant. 

Where there are no inam lands (the “ watan" of which we have 
spoken of in the Central Provinces), there may be dues in grain or 
money from the village householders. 

Rules have, however, been made, the tendency of which is to 
enable Government to take the payment of the officials of whom 
it requires public services into its own hands. The Act IV of 1864 
enables the villagers to be charged with a cess instead of the old 
village contributions : this and other measures will enable Govern - 
meftt in time, if it pleases, to substitute cash stipends for other forms 
of remuneration. A village service fund is formed, to which are 
paid the cesses if levied, and the quit-rent from inam holdings con- 
nected with village officers, &c. 


Section VII.— Revenue Business. 

§ 1. — The Jamahandi. 

The yearly assessment of the revenue, called here, as in Bombay, 
jamabandi, is of great importance 9 and of considerable difficulty. 

It is, of course, the essence of a raiyatwarf system that an an- 
nual jamabandi should be made: siuce the assessment is enforced 

8 Heard by the Collector under Madras Regulation VI of 1831. The emoluments 
of the village officers in land and fees now represent 57 lakhs of rupees (Standing 
Information, page 137). 

• And the reader will perhaps think of extraordinary and unnecessary com- 
plicity : such a system also must involve a great doal of work for informers ; 
indeed I have seen it stated that informers receiving rewards are regularly recog- 
nised. The immense power which this system must throw into the hands of Native 
subordinates and the opportunities for abuse of power by informers must be very 
great. 
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on every survey number and recognised share of it ; but as the 
raiyat may hold more or less land in any year, it is necessary to 
friake out a list of what he actually holds, and what the total 
assessment he has to pay on that comes to. In Bombay the jama- 
bandi is very simple ; there is only the effect of new occupation 
(which is, of course, rare in districts where the maximum of culti- 
vation may long ago have been attained) or of relinquishment, or of 
some form of partition : once it is known what survey numbers or 
shaves of such numbers have stood during the year in the name of 
the holder, the revenue due is the simplest matter of calculation. 
It is far otherwise in Madras. 

In zamindarl estates there is no variation on account of remis- 
sions and so forth. There may be, however, small alterations, as 
supposing a piece of the land to have been taken by Government 
for public purposes and the revenue consequently remitted. So it 
is with the fixed quit-rent in enfranchised indms. * 

It is in raiyati lands that the yearly jamabandi is of impor- 
tance. 

First there may be (as in Bombay) the effect of relinquish- 
ment, and of the raiyat having occupied new fields : and this may 
include unauthorised cultivation of assessed numbers or of “ param- 
boka” (poramboke), unassessed waste. But there have also to be 
considered (1) the water-tax, if any, (2) the charge on second crops. 

And there may be also several deductions, (L) the assessment of 
waste remitted, (2) occasional remissions, (3) fixed remissions, (4) 
deductions on account of village establishments, and sundry other 
. deductions. 

The revenue being thus adjusted, there may be items of "mis- 
cellaneous revenue ” lo be added. 

The jamabandi usually is made out after December when the 
most important crops have been harvested 10 . 

10 And.consoquently many of the * remissions/ &c., depend on facts which are now 
past, and the traces of which disappeared : hfcnce the neccsssity for informers and for 
ascertainment of fact, and all the disputes and abuses which such an inquest, though 
inevitable, gives rise to. 
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The talisildar has first to see that all the karnams have their 
accounts ready, and the settlement is then made out by the Reve- 
nue-officer in charge. 

The karnams make their recommendations in a statement called 
vajapatti, for additions and deductions, whenever these are ordinary, 
and according to established rule, and then the talisildar checks. 

They also file a list for the taluq of unauthorised cultivation of 
assessed or unassessed waste. The Settlement Officer passes final 
orders in each case. 

Then the karnam prepares the “ chitta, ” a sort of ledger of 
items of demand and remission for each patta. At this time also 
when new pattas are required, owing to the former ones being worn 
out or filled up, or such alterations occurring that they are useless, 
they are given out. New pattas may also be required for land 
newly taken up. In many cases the old patta serves, but some modi- 
fication has to be entered on it. 

§ 4 .— Causes of change . 

A few words of explanation are required for some of the items 
mentioned above, as causing increase or diminution in the annual 
jamabandi. 

The effect of relinquishment and new occupation will be under- 
stood without further remark. 

Unauthorised occupation of land, which in Bombay is prohibited 
and made punishable, is here allowed ; if it is assessed waste, the 
ordinary revenue assessment merely is charged ; if it is “ puram- 
boka, ” a prohibitory assessment may be levied according to cir- 
cumstances. 

§ 3 . — Occasional remissions. 

The remissions call for more detail. In the first place they 
represent a feature quite distinctive. In Bombay, for instance, 
the revenue is so calculated as to be fair as an all-round rate, . 
and no remissions are allowed, except of course in cases of 
famine or extraordinary calamity, and then they happen under all 
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systems. But in Madras, wherever no crop has been put down, 
owing to failure of the usual supplies of Government water, a re- 
mission is allowed. But the remission is not grahted if there has 
been neglect of the cultivator, or if the land is unirrigated ; for then 
there was no expectation of any supply of water from artificial 
sources. 

Besides this there are " occasional remissions ” on the following 
accounts, which explain themselves 

1. Shavi (Savi— Tamil), or crops being withered, 

2. Panibudthi Payamali 1 , land injured by flood, 

3. Palanastbam, “loss of produce” (partial loss of crop), 

4. Tfrva-kami (“reduction of rate”), difference between wet 

and dry assessment, 

5. Remission for second crop not raised, 
and some others. 

The first three arc confined to irrigated land, and there] must 
have been no neglect on the part of the raiyat. No. 4 refers to cases 
where the land is classed as wet, but where circumstances have not 
enabled the raiyat to have a wet crop, bnt lie has got a dry crop, 
rather than leave the land absolutely untilled. No. 5 relates to 
cases where the land is assessed for two crops, but a second has not 
been cultivated for want of water. 

This No. 5 is not usually granted in settled districts, only in 
the old districts not brought under the modern settlement, where 
the rates are high. 

There are other miscellaneous remissions, such as for loss by 
diluvion, land taken up for public purposes, &c. 

§ 4 . — Fixed remissions. 

Besides these “ occasional ” remissions there are also “ fixed 
remissions,” granted for reasons other than those relating to the 
season. 

1 I do not know what this word means : there is a Hindi term ptifmdll, meaning 
crops trodden down or trampled. 
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Such are remissions for labour involved in reclaiming lands; for 
too heavy assessment in unsettled districts ; for having to raise 
water by lift ; for planting groves or topes, to encourage which, 
under the “ tope rules," land is for twenty years freed of assess- 
ment under certain conditions. There are many other remissions 
under this head, but this will suffice. 

Lastly there are “ sundry " or “ berij " deductions. These oc- 
cur where a deduction is mado from the land demand on the raiyat, 
who then has to pay certain fees to village officers, &c., which other- 
wise Government would pay ; or when he pays to a separate owner 
an amount hitherto consolidated with the land revenue 2 . 

In the West Coast districts there is a very peculiar, and to the 
outsider apparently most unsatisfactory and complicated, way of 
settling the annual revenue payable 3 . 

§ 5. — Additions . 

Lastly, the additional payments under “miscellaneous" are 

very- various : they include revenue on assessed lands taken up 

without permission, also on puramboka : fees for service of revenue 

process; grazing tax or grass rent; rent for islands in rivers let 

out to cultivators; tax on trees; revenue from shifting or kumri 

cultivation ; revenue from coir in the AmeucUvi Islands of South 

Kanara, and a great variety of other items. 

* 

§ 6. — Karnam’s accounts . 

In order to maintain a system of this kind, naturally the 
karnam's village accounts must be very complete. A revision of the 

2 The reason for this practice is stated to be “ the subtraction from the land 
demand is a convenient way of adjusting accounts, and is an old practice in this 
presidency ” (Standing Information, page 123). 

a In Kan&ra, for example, estates are broadly classed into bharti and kambliarti : 
the former pay the full “ thardo '* or assessment; the latter less. Those that pay 
less are in this wise — (a) whnt is called “ Board sifarisli,” or lands allowed by the 
Board of Revenue to be such that they caunot be expected to pay tbo full demand • 
(6) tanki. or estates which are not assessed for a term, but pay a rate fixed an- 
nually : this includes k£yam kami, or estates allowed n present reduction with 
a prospect of future full payment; (c) w£yada, or lands 'promising* to pay full 
demand in future. 
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system was made in 1855. Village accounts are permanent, daily, 
monthly, annual, and quinquennial. 

The most important is the “ adangal, ” or field register, which 
shows every field, its size, description, assessment, and other parti- 
culars ; it is in fact the map reduced to the form of a statement. 
It answers to the khasra of Upper India. 

The other permanent accounts consist of abstracts of this 
register prepared to show particular series of facts. 

The daily and monthly accounts show the progress of cultivation 
and the collection of the State revenue. They include day-books 
and ledgers, much as in other provinces, showing payments. 

The annual accounts are those which form the basis of the 
jamabandi and have already been alluded to. 

The quinquennial accounts are statistical returns showing the 
revenue-roll, ploughs, live-stock, &c. 

§ 7. — 'Revenue collection . 

The revenue or “ peshkasli " of the larger zammdaris is paid 
direct into the Collector’s treasury, that of smaller estates to the 
taluq treasury. 

In ordinary villages, items of revenue are brought by the 
raiyats, &c., to the headman, who gives a receipt in a prescribed 
form. The headman pays to the karnam, who enters it iy. his day- 
book, and then credits the different pattadars or landholders, in the 
ledger and also in the abstract of “ demand, collection and balance 
statement,” kept in tlie name of the individual landholders. 

The revenue is payable by instalments falling due on the 15th 
of certain months according to the orders in force 4 . The money 
collected is despatched (together with the necessary invoices and 
forms) to the taluq treasury monthly, or of tener if payments are 

4 Standing Information, page 130, where a list is given. Many districts pay in 
four instalments, on the 15th December, January, February, and March respectively ; 
some pay in five instalments monthly from November to March j some in six instal- 
ments (November to April ) ; a few in seven (November to May) ; and in parts of 
Tanjore in eight instalments extending to Juno 15th. 
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made so as to require it. Cash is kept meanwhile by the headman 
at his own risk 6 . 

§ 8.— Coercive measures . 

* Coercive measures can be adopted under Act II of 1864.- Arrears 
bear interest at 6 per cent.,, and costs of process are also recoverable. 
There can be sale of movable property including uncut crops, or 
sale of immovable property including buildings, or imprisonment 
of the defaulter himself ; either kind of sale may be adopted at discre- 
tion, except in the case of zamindars with sanads, in which case 
movablo property must be sold first. 

Imprisonment is resorted to only when sale fails to liquidate 
the demand, and there is reason to suppose that payment is with- 
held, or there has been some fraudulent conduct. Such imprison- 
ment does not extinguish the debt 0 . 

§ i). — Effect of sale for arrears . 

When land is sold under a revenue sale, a perfectly clear title goes 
with it, all incumbrances disappearing 7 . The purchaser gets a cer- 
tificate of safe. In the case of zummdaris, sale requires to be sanc- 
tioned by Government. 

The # revenue demand on the land is, as elsewhere, always a 
first charge, before any other creditor can be satisfied 8 ; even the 
crops of an under-tenant are not protected, though he has sub- 
sequent redress 9 . 

§ 10. — Recovery of rents by landholders . 

Zamindars, shrotriyamd&rs, jagirdars, inarndars, and all persons 
farming lands or land revenue under Government have a power to 

* I havo taken no notice of the amani collection, wlicroby in a few localities 
Government still takes its revenue in kind or a share (Kajabhogan) of the produce, or 
tlie Ulugu method, which is now extinct, except in ono hamlet in Tanjore. 

6 Sco Madras Act II of 1864. section 48. 

7 Id., section 42. 

8 Id., sections 11 and 17. 

9 The tenant deducts the value for any rent he foas to pay to the landlord (sec- 
tion 11), or he may pay up the revenue and bo stop the distraint and reeover after- 

* wards from his landlord. 
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recover rents by a summary process under Madras Act VIII of ] 865 ; 
the conditions arc that the process must be put in force within 
a year from the date of the rent being due, and the tenant must have 
been given a i€ patta 33 expressing the rent be has to pay (unless 
both parties have agreed to dispense with this). No Civil Court has 
jurisdiction in those cases. All other landholders who may have 
tenant’s under them, may make use of the same process, but only 
if they have a written agreement from their tenants ; not other- 
wise. 

After serving a notice, the landlord may distrain crops of his own 
accord, only he must not do so beyond what is necessary, and he 
is bound to send notice to the Collector of his proceedings. For the 
tenant’s remedy and all other details, the Act itself must be con- 
sulted. 

All rent cases are heard under this Act by Collectors, and not 
by the Civil' Courts. 

§ 11 . — Local Funds. 

Under Act IV of 1871, a fund is constituted for the con- 
struction, repair and maintenance of roads and communications, and 
for the diffusion of education and other objects of public . utility 
calculated to promote the health and the comfort or convenience of 
the inhabitants of places not included within the limits of .any muni- 
cipality. The funds are raised by a local rate or cess, besides fines, 
contributions, sale proceeds, and so forth. Certain unexpended 
balances of funds under former Acts wore also made over, but these 
had to be devoted to the branch of work for which they were origi- 
nally designed. 

The fund is now maintained by a cess, not exceeding one ana 
in the rupee, on the ‘ rent value 3 of all occupied land, by a certain tax 
on houses, and a toll payable on roads maintained. 

The * rent value ’ is calculated specially for the purpose of the 
levy of the cess in a manner described in section 38 of the Act. 

The fund is managed by a Local Board, of which the Collector 
is ex-ofilcio Member and President. 
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§ 12. — Partition. 

It is not necessary to allude in detail to tlie case where a 
zammd£n is broken up ; this can be done at the will of the owners* 
the only interference of the law is regarding* the assessment to Gov- 
ernment revenue of the portion separated, and this is regulated by 
'Act I of 1876. 

Partition as a head of revenue business is not alluded to as it is 
in other provinces, because the system here tends to treat every 
holding as separate from the beginning, to demarcate separately every 
share as a several holding, and issue a second patta. When a joint 
patta is issued the land cannot be partitioned without the consent of 
all, and then it is complete both as to right and as to responsibility 
for the Government revenue. 

§ 13 . — Alluvion and Diluvion. 

I have found no law relating to this subject, but I gather that 
remisilon is allowed for revenue where 10 per cent, of the area is 
reduced 10 , and so vice versa when it is increased. Islands belong 
to Government and are specially leased out l . 

. •§ 14 . — Maintenance of boundaries. 

The importance of the permanent maintenance of the boundary 
marks of tillages ani^ fields is exceptionally great under a raiyat- 
wari system. 

In Madras care is taken in the registers to enter such a de- 
scription of the direction of the boundary lines that the limits of a 
survey number and of its sub-divisions can be traced even if the 
marks are from any cause obliterated. 

But Act XXVIII of 1860 provides for the maintenance of 
boundary marks. The Act indeed deals with the whole subject 
ab initio, giving power to determine the boundaries both of villages 
and fields and to settle disputes. 

10 Standing Information, page 128. 

1 Id., page 126. This is one of the items of miscellaneous land revenue. 
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Government, it is provided', bears the cost of marks for exten- 
sive hills and jungles in Government lands ; the owners bear it 
in other cases, A pSnalty of Rs. 50 for each mark may be in- 
flicted on conviction before a Magistrate for erasure of or wilful 
damage, &c., to boundary marks ; half goes to the informer and half 
to the cost of restoration. If a mark disappears, and no delinquent 
can be found to whom the damage is attributable, the cost of res- 
toration is divided between the occupauts of the adjacent lands 
according to the order of iho Magistrate investigating the case. 

§ 15. — j Law of 'Revenue Procedure. 

There is no general Act relating to revenue business, but it is an 
understood thing in Madras, that in all business (not being regular 
civil or criminal cases, or cases regulated by some law) every one can 
proceed by petition for what he wants : if he fails in the first 
instance lie can go up in appeal from the lowest grade to the 
Governor in Council*. The Acts (of the Madras Code) to ^vhich 
the student will have to refer in connection with Revenue business 
and procedure, are Acts II of 1861, VIII of 1865 (Rent recovery), 
XXVIII of 1860 (settlement of boundary disputes, and mainten- 
ance of mark-). 


a Standing Information, page 75. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

Tiie Provinces of British Burma, Assam, and Coorg, widely 
as they differ, must be included together in the brief closing book 
of this Manual. They cannot be altogether omitted, for they 
all contain forest estates ; and forest officers would find a Manual 
which ignored them strangely wanting. These provinces are 
essentially forest countries. Forest property is in Burma t>nc of 
the most valued heritages of the State ; those great tracts which 
yield teak — perhaps the most generally valuable timber in the 
world — are only now in the first stage of organisation, and there is 
no province under the Government of India where forest estates 
will form a larger or more important feature in the distribution of 
landed interests, or where the forest officers will more need to be 
well acquainted with the Revenue system of the province. 

But hardly one of these provinces has yet a fully developed 
Revenue system. They could not therefore be brought under either 
of those chapters in which I have endeavoured to delineate the main 
features of the Revenue system of Bengal, or that system which, 
under several modifications, has prevailed over the North-Western 
Provinces, the Panjab, Oudh, and the Central Provinces. In one 
sense, indeed, the absence of any theory of zammdari or village- 
community rights of property, makes it possible (especially in the 
case of Assam) to class the existing revenue settlements as “ raiyat- 
wari ; ” but, on the other hand, the system bears no resemblance 
to that which Sir Thomas Munro designed for Madras, or which 
the energy and skill of the Survey Department has developed in 
the Bombay Revenue Code of 1879. 

I must therefore cast such brief description as I have to offer 
into the shape of detached chapters devoted one to each province. 

2 u 
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CHAPTER I. 

BRITISH BURMA. 


Section I. — Physical Divisions of the Country. 

§ ]. — Arracau . 

In^iu introductory chapter I have already briefly indicated the 
history of the formation of this province. 

Its physical features will for many years, perhaps for ever, give 
a certain character to the land-tenures and the Revenue system. 

The country is divided almost naturally into provinces, sepa- 
rated in most cases by deep rivers or well-marked mountain 
ranges. Arracan, the most northern province, lies along the coast, 
extending as far as Chittagong, while inland it is separated from 
Native Burma and the rest of British Burma by a long and 
broad range of hills. The hill portion of Arracau is excluded 
from any Revenue law, since the tribes are wild and practise 
nothing but “toungya” cultivation, — that destructive system 
which seems natural to races born in bill jungles, of temporary 
cultivation effected by clearing and burning in succession, such 
tracts of forest as oiler a suitable soil for the purpose. 

In the flat districts near the coast are alone to be found the 
rice plains, which give any possibility of a permanent property 
and a Revenue system. 

§ 2. — Pegu. 

For the rest of British Burma, the frontier is an arbitrary line 
drawn across from west to east, which, speaking roughly, strikes 
off from the Arracan hills about half-way down the length of 
that range or “ Yoma 1 .” 

The ranges arc known in Burma by tlic appellation Yomn, which means 
“ backbone.” 
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The province so defined exhibits u succession of the same fea- 
tures. Descending from the slopes of the Arracun Yoma, we come 
to the broad valley of the Irrawaddy with its villages and perma- 
nent cultivation, which is almost entirely rice. This valley is 
again closed in by a lower central mountain range called the Pegu 
Yoma, where again we find temporary toungya cultivation, and in 
part of it, at least, Karen tribes. This Yoma is the site of a large 
number of our most valuable teak forests. Then again, still going 
cast, we have another valley, but far narrower than the Irrawaddy 
valley — that of the Sittaug; followed again by a wider and. vastly 
higher range of hills, also full of forests and toungya cultivation, 
till once more we descend into the valley of the Salween. The 
river here, for a part of its course, forms the boundary 2 . The hills 
beyond, rich in teak, are in foreign territory; efforts have from 
time to time been made to get the chiefs to deal fairly in the 
matter of timber. This is of importance, since the timber, though 
brought from forests over which British officers have no control, is 
nevertheless floated down the Salween under the British Forest 
Law, and frequent disputes as to ownership (arising from the 
arbitrary dealings of the chiefs in the forest) have to be settled at 
the British timber depot near Moulmein. 

§ 3. — I'enasscrm. 

The Tenasserim province is a long narrow strip of coast country 
forming an appendage to the south-east of Burma, as Arracan forms 
a similar projection to the north-west. It is hilly, and covered 
with more or less tropical jungle. Nearly all but the level alluvial 
]and on the coast, if inhabited at all, is cultivated by ff ya” 
clearings. 

Thus we have for the theatre of our Revenue system, a country 
presenting alternate hill ranges in which migratory tribes clear the 
forest, take off a single crop (perhaps two), and then remove to a 

2 The boundary leaves the river near the junction with the Mobye river and 
turns a little westward through hills and unexplored country, and is in fact imper- 
fectly known. 
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fresh clearing, and rich alluvial valleys where the dense jungle has 
gradually been cleared away, and villages have been established 
permanently, each surrounded with a wide expanse of rice fields, 
and occasionally diversified by groves of palm, orchards of fruit 
trees and vegetable gardens. 

§ 4. — The Revenue system. 

The notification of 31st January 1802, which united these 
provinces into one Chief Commissionership, states that they 
arc all “ Non- Regulation ” provinces, and that their “revenue 
system is in principle essentially the same. It is founded on the 
system which prevailed under the Burma Government, and the 
modifications adopted in each province from time to time since it came 
under British rule are due less to any variety in the conditions of 
• the three provinces 3 than to the differing views of the authorities 
by whom they have been successively administered.” 

§ 5. — The Land Revenue Act . 

The Land Law of Burma is Act II of 1876 and the Rules made 
under it 4 * 6 . 

The “ Hill Tracts district " of Arracan is not' under the Act fi , 
and the “ Karen hills ” sub-division of the Tounghoo district has 
been also exempted by notification 0 . «■ 

3 i.e. t (1) Arracan, (2) Pegu, (3) the Martaban and Tcnasscrim provinces taken 
ns one, as they were (and are still) under one Commissioner. 

4 3 ho Act was declared to come into force on 1st February 1879 by a notification 

in the British Burma Gazette of that date. 

6 The Arrucan hills are entirely governed by Regulations VIII and IX of 1874, 
issued under the 33 Viet., Cap. 3. One of these provides for the administration 
of civil justice ; the other, called the “ District Laws Regulation, ” declares what 
Acts, &c., arc in force, and disposes of the subject of laud revenue in two sections. 
The Revenue system is therefore easily explained. Measured land in the plains (river, 
garden, and palm grove) pays a rate from one rupee down to 8 annus an acre, ac- 
cording to the Deputy Commissioner’s assessment; “ toungya” pays one rupee per 
family ; one rupee is also levied per family on all who have paid either tribute or 
capitation tax, and the latter is abolished accordingly, 

6 No. 11, dated 1st February 1879. 
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Section II. — The Land Tenures. 

§ 1. — General idea of right in land . 

It will be most convenient to reverse the order in which I have 
hitherto described the Revenue system of the provinces and to de- 
scribe first the way in which land is hold. This subject is dealt 
with first in the Act, so that I am following the legal order. In 
pursuing this study we shall find no parallel to the case of land- 
tenures of India 7 . 

It is probable that in Burma the popular feeling or custom 
regarding proprietary right, as is so commonly the case in jungle 
countries, is connected with the fact of first clearance and subsequent 
occupation. The labour of clearing the fertile but densely over- 
grown jungle land is so great, that the undertaking of the task 
fixes in the popular mind, the feeling that permanent possession 
of the land is its natural result. At first, no doubt, when the 
several tribes of the Burmese and Talaing nations settled in the 
Irrawaddy valley they lived in a state of society very similar to 
that still shown by the hill tribes. Cultivation was begun by 
the clearance of the ground ; but the land once prepared, perma- 
nent rice cultivation was possible, and therefore there was no 
occasion to abandon the spot after a crop had been taken off and 
seek a new clearance, as was the case with the toungya cultiva- 
tion to be described presently. Consequently plough cultivation 
soon came into fashion, and the right which custom recognised 
in the man who first cleared the jungle, was still further 
strengthened when he continued to cultivate the same field. 
Among the tribes (Karens and others) who still practise shifting 
cultivation in the hills, the idea of individual right is confined 


7 I am indebted to Mr. G. D. Burgess for a pamphlet by General Phayre 
(Rangoon, 1865, now scarce and out of print) called “ A few Words on the Tenure and 
Distribution of Landed Property in Burma,” and a Minute by the same author on 
the Laud Assessment recommended for the Province of Pegu, dated June 1858. 
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to the field as long as it lasts ; but it would seem that, in some 
parts at least, there is a system practised by some Karens under 
which the roving cultivation is confined to a limited and well- 
known tract of country. Here probably (though such a right is 
not recognised by law) there is a feeling of tribal property in 
.the whole area. It is portioned out by custom, the plots cultivated 
by toungyd, being cut and cleared in an established customary rota- 
tion. 

The idea then of proprietary right docs exist in Burma, and it is 
dependent on the fact of clearing the jungle; and the right of 
the sovereign to a tithe of the produce is also recognised. General, 
Phayre informs us, on the authority of the Dhammathat , or laws 
of Manu (a work which has nothing to do with the Hindu Insti. 
tutes of Manu, well known through the translation of Sir William 
Jones), that the people originally agreed to confer on their elected 
king a share of the produce. So that in Burma the Government 
revenue is dependent on the same principle as in India, though 
it may have originated in a different way, namely, that the king 
has right to a share in the produce of the land 8 . 

§ 2 . — The Bur me fie village . 

In Burma, therefore, the villages consist of independent holdings. 
The holdings may, indeed, be connected in some way, Because the 
Burmese law of inheritance gives rise (like that of India) to 
a joint succession. Not only the sons, but the widow and 
daughters are entitled to shares ; and thus holdings become grouped. 
Besides this, persons undertaking agricultural clearings, naturally 
settle together in more or less connected groups, being often con- 
nected by relationship, or associating together for mutual protection 
and society ; it is said that in many places the feeling of the 


8 u Hut the king, who is master, must abide by the ten laws for the guidance of 
kings ; and although property which has an owner is called tho property of the king, 
yet he has no right to take all. Kicc fields, plantations, canals, whatever is made (or 
produced) by man * # * he has a' right [to, n (Quoted by General Plmyre 

from the 6th book of the Code.) 
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Burmese village is decidedly “ clannish.” But the natural cir* 
cumstances of relationship and co-sharing are the only bond 9 . 

In jointly owned lands actual division docs not always take 
place, often not for generations together. In some cases a wealthy 
shareholder buys out the interest of the others, but generally a 
manager controls the whole on behalf of the co-sharers, or different 
portions of the land are tilled and held in succession by the various 
members of the family. 

There is a feeling in Burma against the permanent alienation 
of land ; and mortgages, though worded so as to imply that redemp- 
tion is not to be claimed, have been, after many years even, redeemed 
and given back to the original family. 

The idea of renting land, or allowing its use for a payment, was 
only partially and locally admitted ; and even then the rent was a 
share of the produce in bind. Modern progress wilj, however, tend to 
introduce the idea of tenancy, and the “ Directions ” contain instruc- 
tions for the record of tenancy holdings. Rent is, however (except 
that part of it which goes to cover the Government revenue), paid 
in kind. 

In these customs of landholding, at least where cultivation is 
permanent, we do not observe anything like an allotment of large 
areas of land to a tribe, the whole area, whether waste or cultivated, 
belonging to that tribe. Under our present settlements a portion 
of waste is allowed in with the holding, in order to provide for and 
encourage the extension of cultivation ; but that is a matter of 
express Government arrangement. 

§ 3 . — Modern origin of most tenures . 

Title to land originating, as I described, iii mere occupancy by 
clearing, and then descending by inheritance or transfer, the origin 
of most holdings is recent and very simple. In our own times 

9 In some parts the attempt was made to introduce a lump assessment for a 
whole village or group of holdings, with a common responsibility for the whole ; but 
the attempt failed and was abandoned. (Directions for Settlement Officers, Burma, 
page 1.) 
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a great deal of land has been simply " occupied.” A lease or a 
grant may have been given, allowing the land to be held revenue- 
free for a term of years; or it may have been held on yearly tenure, 
or by some verbal permission of the local revenue official. The 
nolding only extended to what was actually granted and occupied. 

§ 4 . — The right to waste land . 

And the waste land remained without any very definite stains 
being acknowledged. It may be held to have belonged to the 
king; it certainly did not belong to the adjoining cultivated 
lands or to any village body or group. 

There is always a tendency in Oriental countries, when once the 
right of the king to a share in the produce is recognised, to go 
further and assume that the king is owner of the whole soil. As 
this is a sort of supremacy which does not override the customary 
right of those who have occupied definite tracts — especially those 
permanently cultivated — it most naturally takes effect as regards 
the waste or unoccupied land. 

Instances are, indeed, not wanting where the king will violently 
take possession of occupied land, when his necessity for it is great ; 
but such an act is looked upon as an arbitrary exercise of power, 
and the extract from the Buddhist law already quoteij. in a note 
shows this to be the case 10 . 

The waste, however, was probably left with no very defined status. 
While it seems to have been recognised that anybody might take 
possession of a piece of waste and clear it, and so acquire the 
customary title, — and the king was probably only too glad to see. 
this done, since his right to a share in the produce arose. Side 
by side with this appears the right of the king to make gifts out 
of the waste, and of his officers to make special allotments of it. 
This appears clearly from the fact that of the seven ways of acquir- 


10 Nevertheless General Phayre states (Minute, page 7) that the “ right of subjects 
to land is always subordinate to the reservation of Government right.’* 
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ing land, recognised by Burmese jurisprudence,* “ allotments by 
Government officers” and “ gifts by the king” are two 1 . 

§ 5 . — Modern definition of right in land. 

When population increased and the settled Government of our 
rule began, it became necessary, first to define the right of land- 
holders, and next to assert the absence of any private right (which 
meant that the Government alone had the power of disposal) in the 
unoccupied or waste land. 

It is with these subjects, as far as land tenure is concerned, that 
the Land Act of Burma (Act II of 1876) is concerned. 

It will be understood that I am now speaking only of rights 
in permanently occupied land. Where toungya cutters are still 
found to cultivate in the hill ranges, it is only by sufferance ; they 
have no recognised right. 

§ 6 . — The Land Act . 

The right recognised by law refers, then, only to land perma- 
nently occupied. It may be regretted that the Act was not made 
much more simple, as it undoubtedly might have been. As it 
is, it is in the highest degree technical, and introduces the phrase- 
ology of Western law, — c easements ' and c rights to the soil products' 
as distinct from soil ownership — which must be not only wholly 
unintelligible to the simple Burmese, but equally so to every one 
not trained to understand technical documents. It will be absolutely 
necessary for me to interpret rather than quote the Act. In doing 
so 1 shall endeavour to state all the main features, but details of 
procedure (and some minute distinctions, the object of which it is not 
easy * to divine) must be obtained by a study of the Act itself, 
when its general purport has been apprehended. 

1 Tho other five arc — inheritance, gift, purchase, clearing the virgin forest, and 
ten years’ unchallenged (as we should say 1 adverse ’) possession while the former 
owner knew the possessor was working the luud (Minute, page 7). 
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§ 7. — General status of the land . 

It is not stilted, but is clearly implied, and is a fact, quite beyond 
dispute, that at the present day, all land in Burma is the property 
of, or at any rate at the unfettered disposal of, the State, unless 
some private person has acquired a “ right ” to it. 

§ 8. — lligl/i in occupied land . 

The second part of the Act — “ Of rights over land ” — describes 
how such a right can be acquired. It applies to all lands generally 
except those mentioned in section l<, for these obviously do not require 
to be dealt with. Land which has already by law been declared a 
forest estate ; land dealt with under the Fisheries Act 2 ; the land 
occupied by public roads, canals, drains or embankments ; the land 
included in the limits of any town ; the land actually occupied by 
dwelling places in towns or villages ; lands within the limits of 
civil and military stations ; and lands belonging (according to the 
custom of the country) to religious institutions and to schools, — 
these are naturally excluded from being dealt with, and the proprie- 
tary right in them vests in the State, the owners, or in the institu- 
tion, as the case may be, according to existing laws. 

But all other land can only be subject— 

(1) to rights created by grant or lease of the British Govern- 

ment ; « 

(2) to rights or easements acquired by prescription ; 

(*3) to rights created or originating in \ he modes prescribed 
in the Act. 

The last named are rights over laud which are practically proprie- 
tary, though they are called in the Act “ rights of a landholder.” 

Of course any right lawfully derived from one of the three 
rights holds good also. If it is lawful to sell or otherwise transfer the 

2 No one who has been in Burma even for a few days needs to be reminded how 
important is the fishery questiou in a country which is intersected by rivers, streams, 
and creeks, where the population universally consume fish, especially in the form of 
salted and fermented fish— the well-known gnapi of Burma. The allotment of areas 
for fishery silos is provided in Act X of 1875. 
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right, or i£ by inheritance a man succeeds to it, the right holds good 
to him as it did to the person from whom it was lawfully acquired. 

To sum up this shortly, it means that, generally speaking, as 
regards private rights, the land to which part II applies is primd facie 
without any rights of private persons ; but the law is prepared 
to recognise all rights which the Government has given by lease 
or grant; rights, not being rights of ownership, but often necessary 
to the enjoyment of property, such as rights of way, use of water, 
right of lateral support, and so forth; lastly, all rights of ‘‘land- 
holders,” a term to which the law attaches a special meaning, of 
which hereafter; and all rights derived legally from these, e.g., by 
transfer or succession. 

§ 9 . — lira mined ion of the rights recognised: rigid by grant , Sfc. 

Let us proceed to notice more in detail those rights which are 
thus recognised. 

The first needs but little remark. If a lease or a grant of land 
has been issped, it of course gives rise to a right exactly such as 
the terms of the document declare. 

§ 10 . — Rights to surface products and to easements . 

The second has given rise to some discussion ; the right was de- 
clared to be such a right as is described in sections 27 and 28 of the 
Limitation Act (IX of 1871) then in force. 

These sections only contemplate such rights as are called in 
English law easements*, and these include rights of way, rights 
to use of water in streams flowing through the land, rights to 
use water in springs, pools, or tanks, rights to receive or not to 
receive drainage water off your neighbour's land, to have a passage 
for irrigation water across his land, right to have the natural support 
of the soil next to your field, and so forth. But there is nothing 
else included. These rights, whether called by the term ‘ easements 3 
or not, and whether subject to technical rules or not, are natural 
rights, and often absolutely necessary to the enjoyment of a man's 

3 See iny Manual of Forest Jurisprudence, where this subject is fully explained. 
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property. You must have a way to get to your land, and be able 
to prevent a neighbour blocking up a stream which runs through 
both lands ; you also require the soil to be maintained as it is, 
and that your neighbour should not excavate his land so as to make 
yours fall down or in, at the margin. But the Burma Act section 
is limited to these rights, and no such thing as a right to graze, to 
gather fruits, or get firewood or timber was recognised by the Act. 

But when the sections quoted from the Limitation Act of 1871 
were superseded by the present Limitation Act (XV of 1877), the 
term c easement 9 was extended to include rights to the produce of 
the soil — or, to use the words o£ the Act, to include the right to 
appropriate “ any partfof the soil belonging to another, or any- 
thing growing on it, attached to it, or subsisting on it . 99 

Consequently it is only since 1877 that a right to these products 
can have arisen. And it takes twenty years* adverse enjoyment for 
any such right to ripen into a prescriptive right, consequently no 
such rights can yet have grown up. As regards land destined to 
be brought under the plough, this is of no great importance ; but 
it had a serious bearing on forest rights, as the question which 
might be raised in connection with such rights has since been 
set at rest by a section in the Burma Forest Act. It is unneces- 
sary to pursue the subject here. 

t 

§ 11 . — The landholder's right . 

But what is the third or “ landholder's 99 right ? Practically 
a proprietary right. If a person (not holding under a grant 
or order of Government which itself determines the extent of 
right) has continuously held possession of any culturablo land 4 

4 Possession is elaborately defined by section 3. Possession may be by actual 
occupation by the person himself, or his agent, servant, tenant, or mortgagee; or there 
has been no such actual occupation, but still there may be constructive possession, viz. t 
that the person or liis agent, &c., paid the last preceding year's revenue ; or 
if the land is now lying fallow in the ordinary course of agriculture, that it was 
last cultivated by the person and his agent, &c. These last grounds will not arguo 
possession if the land is actually occupied by some one else, nor if the land has 
been relinquished by notice ; a man might be out of possession, and yet try and oust 
an existing occupier, on the ground that lie paid the last revenue. 
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for twelve years, and has continuously paid the revenue due thereon, 
or held it exempt on express grant, he is allowed to have acquired 
a permanent heritable and transferable title. It will not, however, 
do for a man to be able to assert former or ancient possession if 
that possession came to an end twelve years before the Act came into 
force (1st February 1879). Possession on the other hand is not 
broken by a succession or transfer. If A has held for seven years, and 
then sells to B, who has held for five, B can put in a twelve years* 
possession. So if B has inherited from A. In the same way as regards 
the condition of paying the revenue. The payment will hold good 
if it has been made by a tenant or other person holding under the 
person in possession. The f landholder's right * is not called pro- 
prietary, because it is restricted not only by the duty of paying 
revenue, taxes, and cesses, which is a restriction on all property in 
land in India, but also by the fact that all mines and mineral pro- 
ducts and buried treasure are reserved to Government, as also the 
right to work or search for those products on paying compensa- 
tion for the surface damage. 

A person who is legally a “ landholder/' if he happens to be 
out of possession when the Act came into force, may, within a 
limit fixed by section 9, recover possession ; and so if he has been in 
possession when the Act came into force, and then voluntarily 
abandoned the land, he can get it back within three years. After 
the limit has passed in either case, the right is extinguished. 
When an application is made to recover possession under these 
terms, the Revenue-officer can either grant the application himself 
or refer the claimant to bring a regular suit in the Civil Court with- 
in two months. After 1st February 1882 6 , no one will be able to 
abandon his land voluntarily for a time (though he may do so 
finally if he likes), — unless he applies (under section 12) to the 
Revenue-officer to take over his land on special conditions. This 
section 12 is quite peculiar to Burma. On application being madCj 
the Revenue-officer, if he is satisfied that the person has the status 
of landholder, publishes a notice of the temporary relinquishment. 


5 ue„ after three years from llie Act coming into force (section 1]). 
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and then can let or otherwise dispose of the lidding. The land- 
holder can get back his rights at any time within twelve years by 
application and publication of notice as before. But he cannot regain 
possession except at such a season as to let the intermediate occupier 
gather In the crop that is on the ground, and he must also pay for 
any improvement which the holder may have made, such as embank- 
ments, planting, &c. 

Any “landholder” can obtaiu an authoritative declaration 
that he is such, by applying to have his right recorded on a regis- 
ter provided for the purpose, and getting a certificate of the record. 
There are of course provisions in the Act regarding the cancelment 
and calling in question of such record. 

§ 12 . — Disposal of land hy Government . 

Such being the recognised rights in land, the Chief Commis- 
sioner has power to make rules for the disposal of all lauds to which 
this second part of the Act applies, and which are not either already 
the subject of a grant or lease, and which do not belong to land- 
holders 0 . The existence of “ easements 33 does not of course pre- 
vent the land being granted, or leased, or disposed of, subject to 
such existing right of easement. 

The rules for the disposal of lands are found in the Revenue 
Rules published in the Gazette of 1st February 1879. I do not 
propose to describe them in detail. No laud that is wanted for any 
State purpose (which of course includes land which the Forest 
Department would desire to preserve as valuable forest) is to be dis- 
posed of, and land within a radius of four miles from any town 
requires a special sanction for its disposal. The rules then contem- 
plate (1) the grant of ownership (which differs from the land- 
holdcrship ” of the Act) 6 7 , (2) the grant of thirty gears' leases. Grants 

6 Section 18. Thcso rules deal with permanent disposal or temporary use, but 
have no reference to toungya cutters : these are dealt with by spocial rules. 

7 Since it is a perpetual grant, not a mere [prescription arising from a continuous 
12 years* squatting, it also carries with it the right to minerals, and is usually accompa- 
nied by the exemption from revenue for the first years of occupation, of which mention 
is made afterwards in the text. 
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and leases require the orders of the higher grades of Revenue-officers 
according to their extent. Thus the Native Revenue-officer (Thoo- 
gyee) can, with the approval of his Deputy Commissioner, make a 
grant of five acres; but a grant exceeding 100 acres can only be 
made by a Deputy Commissioner, with the approval of tire Chief 
Commissioner. The mode of making grants, the disposal of objec- 
tions, the form of deed, and other such particulars must be learnt, 
if necessary, from the rules themselves*. 

§ 13. — Exemptions from revenue. 

There are exemptions from revenue for various periods in the 
case of grants or leases for garden land and for fruit trees and 
palm groves, according to the value of the plantation ; and in the 
case of laud which will have to be cleared, according to the labour 
involved in clearing, and the size or density of the growth. 

This exemption is necessary to encourage settlers, as it is obvi- 
ous that during the first year, and sometimes longer, there is nothing 
but outlay and expense, and the grantee has not the means of meet- 
ing the land revenue till he reaps the first fruits of his labour. 

§ 14 . — Temporary leases. 

Where it is not desirable or possible to make cither grants or 
long leases, temporary or yearly leases (renewable at the end of the 
year) can be given out under section 1 9 and the rules made under it 9 . 

Penalties are provided for all unauthorised squatting or occupa- 
tion of land 10 , so that there cannot now be any unauthorised taking 
possession of land as in former days, which will ripen by prescrip- 
tion into a “ landholder's " title. 

§ 15 Grazing allotments. 

Section 20 of the Act contains a provision which somewhat 
resembles the rules iu Berar and Bombay. Instead of disposing 

* Revenue Rules 1—19 and forms sit the end. 

• Id , 20 -27. 

1,) See Act, section 59. 
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of all available land under section 18 or 19, if it is considered 
that existing villages would be hard-pressed by disposing of all the 
land under these sections, the Deputy Commissioner can reserve or 
allot suitable tracts for grazing, subject to the Commissioner's 
sanction. Notice of this is given, the land is demarcated, and 
thenceforth cannot be devoted to any other purpose, till, upon sanc- 
tion being obtained, a notice cancelling the allotment is published 1 * . 

§ 16.— Zbwayya cultivation . 

I have already remarked thatjtoungya cultivation is not touched 
by the rules just described. No doubt the land over which “yas" 
are cut in the hills are mostly subject to the Act, but the rules 
under section 18 do not touch it. It is to be dealt with by rules 
which the Chief Commissioner is bound to make under section 21 3 . 

In many cases it is absolutely impossible to ignore the practice* 
of such cultivation ; but it is wisely left to Government by rule to 
determine what right, if any, shall be recognised, and how the 
cultivation is to be carried on. It will be desirable therefore to 
make some remarks on this system of toungyd cultivation. 

§ 1 7 .— No right is acquired . 

The important feature to be remembered is that this sort 
of cultivation is not held to give any right whatever ; unless, 
indeed, some right is expressly conceded by the rules made under 
the Act on the subject. Neither can there be such a thing as the 
right to cultivate in this way, nor does any right of occupancy in 
the soil itself 3 arise from any number of years' practice of this 
method of cultivation. ’While, however, Government is perfectly 
free to put a stop to this cultivation altogether, it is at the same 
time bound to exercise a wise discretion in the matter, and therefore 

1 Revenue Rules 28—30. 

3 At the date of writing this such rules have not been issued. In fact, no subject 
could present more difficulty, since the question/)!’ toungyd luisto^bc dealt with in 
connection with forest reservation. 

* As expressly apparent from sections 7 and 22 of Act II of 1876. See also the 
Forest Act (XIX of 1881), section II. 
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the practice has not been stopped nor have rules been as yet made. 
Iq point of fact, the toungya question is gradually being settled 
under the procedure for preserving State forests, and it is much 
more satisfactory to do it in this manner tliau to make a hard 
and fast code of rules under section 21. 

§,18 . — Nature of tom g % yd cultivation . 

As I remarked before, it is the original clearing of the land 
that, in the Burmese idea, gives rise to a proprietary right, but that 
clearing should be followed by continued occupation. Now, in the 
hilly tracts of all the mountain ranges, it is rarely that land 
once cleared is permanently occupied ; it is sometimes the case, 
as will presently be noted. But, speaking generally, the clearance 
made, the material is burnt and the ashes dug into the ground ; 
and when the crop has been gathered, the site is abandoned for 
another, which in its turn is treated in the same fashion. It 
entirely depends on the restriction which circumstauces place on 
the migratory movement of the families or tribes, whether the 
land, once cleared, is again returned to after a long or short 
period. It is so returned to as a rule, but that period may vary 
from forty years and more, to six or seven years, and even less. 

This in fact depends very much on the area available. If it is 
large, the same land may not be returned to for twenty, thirty, or 
forty years ; but when the area is limited, as in the Prome hills, the 
rotation is much shorter: and then the jungle that is, restored is 
poorer in character. 

In these cases the mischief done is very great, because no 
effort is made to prevent the fire, which is kindled in order to 
burn the toungya refuse, spreading far and wide over the adjoining 
forest. 

§ 19 . — Demarcation of toungya grounds . 

In a great many places the reserved forest selection has gone 
over the grounds where toungya cultivation is practised. In these 
cases it is now the practice to demarcate certain areas for toungya 

. 2 w 
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cultivation within the forest. As long as it is possible to avoid the 
spread of fire from these grounds to the forest, the existence of 
such areas is no great disadvantage, while the presence of the 
Karens themselves, who follow this method of agriculture, is a 
positive advantage to the forests. 

§ 20 . — Suppression of the system . 

Nevertheless, under the best circumstances, toungya cultivation 
is a most wasteful and barbarous method. It gives a minimum 
return with a maximum waste of space or land area, to say nothing 
of the destruction of useful material. A terraced and irrigated 
field, properly managed, will give crops far heavier than the best 
toungya; and the ultimate exchange of toungya to permanent 
fields inside the forest line, or to village settlements in the plains, 
is an object to be steadily pursued 4 . 

There are, no doubt, places where the toungya cultivation is the 
only possible method. Moreover, the dense jungle far removed from 
centres of habitation or lines of export has no practical value. 
But in places where forest is valuable, and where it is possible 
to introduce improvements, there it requires steady and sustained 
effort to restrict the practice. This can be done, not by sudden 
orders for the practice to cease, but by the plan of demarcating 
toungya areas, and making steady efforts to prevent the fire 
spreading beyond the areas. It will also be possible to encourage 
permanent cultivation, as already indicated. 

§ 21 . — Custom of toungya in the hills between the Sitlang and the 

Salween . 

This account of toungya cultivation would be incomplete without 
a notice of a very curious instance of a tribal settlement in which 
this method of cultivation has beeu reduced to a system, and 
which was first noticed and described by Mr. Brandis, Inspector 

♦ Sop ft valuable Report on Forest Administration in Durma (20th January 1881) 
parav. 344 tind 302 
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General of Forests to the Government of India. The interesting 
point in this tenure is, that here we have a custom of touugya 
cultivation which is confined to certain limits, which is based 
upon a permanent occupation of a definite area, although the people 
recognise that the State is still the ultimate proprietor of the soil. 
I shall give a description of this tenure in Mr. Brandis’ own 
words : — 

“ In certain districts on tlic hills between the Sittang and Salween rivers 
the population which subsists on toungya cultivation is so dense that they are 
obliged to cut their toungyas on a short rotation, returning to the same piece of 
ground after a period of from throe to seven years. As an instance, I may 
mention the hills on both sides of the Myit-ngan stream, a southern tributary 
of the Thouk-ye-gat river. These hills are inhabited by Karens, who live in 
largo villages. The boundaries of each village are most distinctly defined, and 
jealously guarded against encroachment. Twenty-two years ago I had known 
these lulls well; and when I visited them again in February 1880, I found 
the same system of cultivation and the same old customs regarding village 
boundaries and the occupancy of land. 

“These Karens have two classes of cultivation. Along the valleys and 
ravines are extensive gardens of betel-palms, witli oranges and other fruit 
trees, carefully irrigated and admirably kept. These gardens are -strictly 
private property ; they are sold and bought, and on the death of the proprietor 
they are divided in equal shares among his children. Ascending the dry and 
sunny hill-sides from these cool and shaly valleys, — with their streams of 
clear water, the goldeu oranges half hid by the dark-green foliage, overtopped 
by dense forests of tall and graceful palms, from the tops of which bang down 
rich yellow bunches of betel-nius — a picture altogether different presents 
itself. 

“ The slopes are clothed with a vast extent of dry jungle, of grass, brush- 
wood, young trees and bamboos, all young, but of different ages. Old forest 
with large trees is only found on the crests of the ridges and lower down on 
stoop rocky ground, where no toungyas aro cut, and no crops can be grown. 
Outside these groups and belts of old growth, the forest over extensive areas 
consists of nothing but dense masses of bamboos, and where these prevail, 
toungyas may bo cut and a good crop reaped once in seven years. In other 
places there is no bamboo, but only shrubs and tall grasses. This kind of 
growth is most commonly found where land is scarce, and the rotation is con- 
sequently short — from three to five years only. In such places a number of 
old, stunted and gnarled trees are left standing on the ground, which are 
pollarded whenever a toungya is cut. Tho branches and leaves are spread over 
the ground and burnt. In such places tho peoplo are most thankful if an 
abundant crop of tall reed ( Armdo sp.) grows up, as the stalks of this grass 
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yield a good supply of ashes. * * * * * The whole of 

this forest is most carefully protected from fire. In these hills, if any one sets 
fire to the forest through carelessness or mischief, tho villages claim and 
enforce tho payment of heavy damages. If this were not done, the forest 
would not grow up thick enough to furnish sufficient ashes for the crop. 

“ Another feature is, that the whole of the toungya grounds of ono village arc 
divided into a large number of plots, each plot being owned by one of the pro- 
prietors of the village. Well-to-do people own from twenty to thirty plots situated 
in different parts of tho village area. The boundaries of these plots are 
marked by trees, by stones, and sometimes l>y shallow furrows drawn along 
the slope. These plots arc sold and bought, just as the plots of the betel- 
palm gardens; and when a proprietor dies, his toungya grounds, like his 
gardens, are divided in equal shares among bis children. 1 have here spoken 
of the people as the proprietors of then toungya grounds. They claim, how- 
ever, only a kind of imperfect proprietary right. They hold these plots as 
against each other, but they recognise that tho State has a superior right in 
the land. 

“ In the dry season, when the time for cutting the toungyas approaches, 
the headman of the village, after consulting the chief proprietors, determines 
the areas on which the forest is sufficiently advanced and on which the 
toungyas of the year are to he cut. The area selected for the toungyas of the 
year is not all in one block, but a village generally cuts four or five blocks a 
year, each block belonging to a number of proprietors. It may thus happen 
that a proprietor owns no plot of toungya land in the blocks selected during 
any one year for cutting and burning. If so, he makes an arrangement with 
other proprietors, and rents some of their plots for the year, the rent being 
generally paid in kind. There are also persons who, in consequence of tb(. 
increase in the population, have become poor and own only a small number of 
plots. Many of them, if they cannot earn the means of subsistence in their 
own village, emigrate and settle in tlie plains, where they take to 'lie cultiva- 
tion of permanent fields. 

“ All persons who have shares in the block selected for the year join in 
cutting and burning, and the greatest care is taken to prevent the fire spread, 
ing into the adjoining forest. The only crop which is grown is rice. Cotton, 
which is an important crop on the hills of the Pegu Yoiua, yields a poor return 
here, .and is not much cultivated. The sites of villages in these hills are not 
absolutely permanent; they are shifted now and then, hut never to any great 
distance. The larger villages, which have extensive areas, often consist of 
several separate hamlets. 

“ A similar state of things to that hero described is found in other parts 
of tho hills which separate the valleys of the Sittang and Salween rivers, 
where the population is dense and the area available for toungya cultivation 
is limited. But throughout these hills all possible gradations may bo observed 
between the system now described and the migratory system which prevails on 
the Pegu Yomu and in other parts of Burma/' 
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Section III. — Tiie Land Revenue Settlement. 

§ 1. — Revenue History. 

The revenue history of Burma is brief and simple. Under the 
Native rule, as under ours, there are two kinds of cultivation to be 
dealt with; the permanent cultivation which is practically all 
rice, diversified here and there with orchards, palm groves, and 
gardens ; and the shifting cultivation or toungya. The latter is 
necessarily excluded from anything like a settlement. The area of 
it is always altering, and cannot therefore be the subject of any field 
survey or record. A tax is usually imposed on the family cut- 
ting the ya, or on the number of “ dalis ” or knives used in clearing 
(which means that a fee is payable by every member of the family 
able to wield the dab). At the present day toungya cultivation 
is similarly dealt with. Every male person of 18 years of age and up- 
wards in each family which practises this cultivation, has to pay an 
annual tax, and no attempt is made to assess the land actually 
under crop in each year 6 . 

Permanent cultivation in the plains (and elsewhere, where it has 
been established) need alone engage our attention. 

I have already stated that the State was entitled according to 
ancient Burman law to a share in the produce of land. The 
Burman Government levied what is called a e< rice-land tax, ” but 
it was not assessed on the land, but generally upon the number of 
cattle employed in working it. The revenue obtained was compara- 
tively insignificant. The assessment was made by irresponsible 
subordinate officers, who, after paying a certain sum into the State 
treasury, were accustomed to levy ,sucli additional contributions 
as they pleased for their own benefit 0 . 

The British Government of course sot aside this method, and 
levied a revenue according to rates on land. 

As cultivation extended a rough survey was made. 

* Rules under section 24 of the Act, R. 31. 

9 Directions to Settlement Officers, 1880, — Introduction, 
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§ 2 . — Early system. 

The circumstances of Burmese land tenure which have already 
been alluded to, did not give rise to a natural grouping of land 
like the North Indian mauza, in which the whole of a known area, 
waste and cultivated, belonged either jointly or in shares to a pro- 
prietary body. Nevertheless it was easy to partition out the land 
into groups called Jcwin (written also leweng or qmenrj). The kwin 
may, in fact, form a compact group of holdings, and have the 
village site or the residences of the cultivators within it, so that 
it is not a great misuse of terms to speak of it as a village. 

In all cases a recognised kwin is a compact block, and is often 
bounded by natural marks, such as creeks, streams, &c. 

In every kwin a uniform rate per acre 7 was at first fixed for 
all paddy land, no regard being paid to internal differences of 
fertility. Gardens and palm groves were dealt with somewhat 
differently, and a rate per tree might be levied in the case of orchards 
or groves of palms. 

The right of the State was fixed at one-fifth of lit'* gross pro- 
duce valued in money. 

§ 3 . — Liability of land to pay revenue. 

The Act of 187G declares all land to be liable to pay revenue, 
which was culturablc when the Act came into force 8 , or which, being 
eulturable, was rendered uncultu ruble by the subsequent erection 
of buildings or otherwise by the act of man, or which was actually 
assessed. 

This, however, docs not apply to lands granted revenue-free 
by the British Government, nor to lands which pay by toungya tax, 
nor land appropriated to the dwelling places of any town or 
village, and exempted by order of the Chief Commissioner, nor to 
land belonging to the site of a monastery, pagoda, or sacred building 
or school (so long as it is used for these purposes). 

i Act II of 1876, section 24. 

The British statute acre was adopted, sub division being into u anas '* (2722*5 
square feet) and “ pies ” (226*875 square feet). 

H i‘ e. t 1st February 1879. 
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Section 24 of the Land and Revenue Act gives power to the Chief 
Commissioner to make rules regarding the rates per acre or the 
rates per tree growing on land, which are the forms in which assess- 
ment is recognised by the Act. 

§ 4 . — The right to a settlement . 

The Act does not contemplate that in all cases a settlement of 
the assessments imposed according to sanctioned rates should be 
made for a number of years. It supposes that the rates may be 
altered every year or otherwise according to circumstances ; and 
it gives persons in possession of culturable laud the option of asking 
for a settlement. The person having a permanent right of occupancy 
has a right to such a settlement ; any one else can only get it at 
the option of the Settlement Officer. A settlement being granted, 
the rates cannot be changed during the currency of the term 9 . 

A settlement-holder can by giving proper notice give up his 
settlement 10 . 

These provisions were more required in the first days of our rule, 
when plots of cultivated land were often scattered, uncertain, and 
at wide distances apart, and when it was only in certain places that 
connected groups of cultivated laud with large or permanent villages 
were to be found ; and annual assessment may still be the rule in 
cases whore cultivation is scattered, and where the country is not 
sufficiently advanced to warrant the introduction of the regular 
settlement, 

§ 5 . — Modern practice of settlement. 

But there is now a regular Settlement Department, and 
in all districts or parts of districts sufficiently advanced to be 
placed under settlement, an accurate field-to-ficld survey is being 
made, with a record of rights. I shall endeavour to give a brief 
description of the procedure of a regular settlement. 

9 Seo sections 25, 26 of the Act. 

10 Id., section 29. 
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The objects of the settlement are declared in the ec Directions ” 
to be — 

1. The complete survey of all lands. 

2. Registration of all cultivation of land, with proportions of 

their various interest under the land. 

3. An equitable assessment of the land revenue on sound prin- 

ciples and on a uniform system. 

4. Punctual registration of all transfers and of all changes 

in the occupation and use of land. 

§ 0. — Demarcation . 

The first step (as in other forms of settlement) is to demarcate 
the areas that arc to be dealt with. 

A special Act (V of 1830) in Burma provides for demarcation. 

The chief features of the Act are that a demarcation officer puts 
up the marks, and a boundary officer decides any question that may 
arise, with the aid of arbitration, if the parties consent ; if not, by 
his own order, subject to appeal. 

The rules made under the Act 1 give a list of the separate pro- 
perties requiring demarcation ; such are — groups of land (of which 
hereafter) called kwins ; waste land grants under the old rules \ 
towns, cantonments, internal lots in stations, orchards, gardens, and 
so forth. ? 

For some of these the boundary officer is himself the demarcation 
officer ; for others (cantonment, town, suburban, and civil station 
lots and internal divisions) the cadastral survejr officer is the 
demarcation officer. 

§ 7. — Estates to be demarcated permanently. 

Some of the demarcation is, under the rules, only temporary by 
aid of wooden posts bearing distinguishing rings of white paint. 
The object is to indicate boundaries for survey purposes only ; but 
all kwins, waste land grants, and land made over to reserved 
forest, as well as all boundary lines about which there has been a 


1 See Appcn^i? A to ‘ Directions for Settlement Officers.” 
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dispute , require to be permanently demarcated. In ordinary cases tins 
is done by sinking burnt clay draiu pipes, or otherwise, as may be 
directed. Waste land grants (those under the old rules) are demar- 
cated by masonry pillars. 

§ 8 . — The kwin. 

All the properties requiring to be demarcated and specified ip 
Rule I of the Rules under the Boundary Act explain themselves, ex- 
cept the kwin. This refers primarily to the local division or group 
of cultivated lands, already alluded to, but is also applied to all 
separate kinds of estate, and the rules speak of each reserved forest 
being made into a separate €t kwin ” — of fishery land kwins, waste 
land grant kwins, and so forth. 

A kwin of cultivated land will often be a village, that is, it wil 
comprise a group of land in one place with a village site on it; 
recognised ^ocal divisions are maintained, but subject to this, the aim 
is to have the kwin form a group of land of from 1,200 to 1,300 
acres in extent, and to make use of conspicuous natural features for 
kwin boundaries wherever it is possible. Very often strips of un- 
cleared jungle separate kwins, and sometimes a considerable extent 
of such jungle. 

Rules are made for the inspection and preservation of all marks 
which require to be kept up permanently. 

§ 9 . — The Survey . 

When the boundaries are arranged, the survey which is a pro- 
fessional one is carried out. It results not only in maps which 
show the fields as they exist at the time 2 (the thoogyees of circles 

2 “The country is divided into great blocks or main circuits, the limits of 
which are generally connected with Great Trigonometrical Survey stations. These 
main circuits are subdivided into minor circuits formed on the same principle. The 
country having thus been divided into a series of larger and smaller polygons, the 
area of each larger polygon, and the areas of its included smaller polygons nro 
independently calculated, and the results proved by the total area of the latter 
agreeing with that of the former. From the smaller polygons the surveyor next 
proceeds to plot skeleton plans of the kwins. These plans arc handed over to the 
field surveyors, who, with plane-table and chain-fill in all the anterior details and 
turn out aplau of the kwin showing every existing boundary, natural and artificial.” 
(Directions, § 11.) 
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arc, as we shall see, bound afterwards to make additions and correc- 
tions which show newly-formed fields and new internal divisions 
caused by transfers, successions, and partition), but also in topo- 
graphical maps on a scale of two inches to the mile. 

§ 10 . — Assessment of revenue . 

# The older theory of taking one-fifth of the gross produce is now 
abandoned. The plan is to select sample areas in the kwins, 
taking care to take land held on different tenures or eulturable by 
different methods, and to calculate the actual yield at harvest 
time 3 . For the purpose of establishing these blocks, the entire 
kwin is not treated as homogeneous, as it was under the earlier 
system, but is first classified into a few well-marked blocks 
(avoiding minute classifications). A sample field is taken in each 
block. This will not of course always be necessary the whole 
kwin inay be practically uniform, or it may be “that a cluster of 
kwins are so closely allied in natural character and agricultural 
conditions as to render a kwiu-to-kwin selection unnecessary." 

The object is to obtain results representative not only of the kind 
of land, but also of the land under varying conditions of agriculture, 
and so to get an average which will be fair for the whole area. 

This will give the necessary information as to the amount of 
produce. But the value of produce has also to be considered. 

A previous inspection and classification are therefore to be 
undertaken. The Settlement Officer will first have to group the 
kwins according to tracts similarly circumstanced . The chief facts 
which will guide the selection of assessment tracts are — 

(a) marked differences in density of population and size of 
holdings ; 

(4) important differences in kinds of produce raised, due to 
climate, physical character of the country, and other 
causes ; 

(c) important differences in facilities for transport to market 
and disposal of produce. 

* See section 57 (b), Act II of 1870. “ Directions,” Chapters III ami V. 
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It is obvious that given the average amount of produce in 
the kwins, the value, and therefore the assessment rate, will vary 
according to these circumstances. 

Then he will proceed to make out his soil blocks, each to have 
its representative trial area in each twin if necessary : these soil 
blocks are marked in the maps with a coloured pencil. 

The statistics of outturn are then considered, and the total 
value of the produce is calculated ; the cost of export to the 
market and the local price, the cost of cultivation and the cost of 
living are all tabulated by a special stalf, and the Government 
revenue is to be a share of the net profit, i.e., the value realised, 
after deducting cost of cultivation and cost of living. 

§ 11. — The Government share . 

The share of Government is in theory to be one-half of this 
net profit 4 * , but the Settlement Officer has to take into consideration 
the present revenue, the probability of a rise or fall in prices, the 
fact that there is or is not much waste in the kwin which may 
be brought under cultivation, and that population will or will not 
increase, before he determines the rates he proposes actually to 
levy. So that the full half will not always be taken. It is of no 
use to propose rates which would compel the people to lower their 
standard (\( living. Large families cultivating small holdings again 
cannot usually pay as much as small families cultivating large 
holdings; and holdings containing no waste, and therefore incapa- 
ble of expansion, cannot so easily bear a heavy burden as those 
on which there is room to extend cultivation. 

§ 12. — Period for which the rates hold good . 

A proportion (usually from 2 to 5 per cent.) of fallow land is 
always allowed for 6 . Paddy land is assessed at a rate per acre, 

4 " Directions *’ § 140. 

8 i e., fallow land is assessed along with other land, which prevents the abuses 
resulting from the earlier system of reporting actual (supposed) fallow, and allowing 

it to be revenue-free for the 3 ear. A general deduction at the rate of 2 to 5 per cent, 
of the area is then allowed in the assessment. (Directions, para. 142.) 
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which rate will ordinarily remain unchanged for not less than ten 
or more than fifteen years. In all other lands, a lump sum is fixed for 
the entire holding, for the same period as for the rice land. 

Orchards, gardens, and miscellaneous crops are usually assessed 
at the highest rate fixed for rice land, or may be assessed at so 
much per tree. 

The rates and lump sum assessments deduced from these have 
to be, as in all systems of settlement, reported in detail, explained 
and justified by aid of tabulated statistics aud sanctioned by the 
Local Government. 

§ 13. — Cesses* 

Besides the rates assessed on the land, an extra cess of 10 per 

cent, on the assessment lias to be paid (this is like the cesses and 

local rates of Indian settlements.) The object of this is to form 

a fund to provide for district roads, the district postal service, 

village police, sanitation, and education. This was formerly levied 

(to the extent of 5 per cent.) under the Land Revenue Act, but 

sections 31 and 32 have now befen repealed, and the terms “ 5 per 

cent, cess ” and “cess” have been struck out of the Act wherever 

they occur ; and a special Act (II of 1880) now provides for the 

levy of the cess and for its application. Again, besides the laud 

revenue and 10 per cent, cess, a fC capitation tax ,y is paid by all males 

between the ages of 18 and 00 years. The rates are fix<;J by the 

Chief Commissioner within certain limits laid down by law. 

There are also certain towns specified in the Act, and certain others 

allowed by the Chief Commissioner, which, within defined limits, 

J % % 0 

pay no capitation tax, but a rate on land within their limits 
instead 0 . 

§ 14 . — Record of rights in land . 

The Settlement Officer has also with the aid of his special staff* 
to make out a record of all rights. 

The maps gave him the area cultivated as divided into fields, 
each field being separately numbered, a*d the area unoccupied ; 


• Act II of 1880, sections 3 aud 4. 
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the map also shows the grouping of land according to occupation , 
whether it is a waste land grant, an occupied village, a road, a 
village site, a monastery site, and so forth. The Settlement Officer 
has to record the area of land held by each cultivator and the tenure 
by which it is held. The two main classes of land tenures are the 
" landholder's,” already described, and the u grantee's ” tenures. 
There may also be an occupation under a terminable lease, or under 
a temporary permission to cultivate; but these are non-proprietary. 
The leases here spoken of are leases by the State. 

Five registers are kept up. No. I shows rights in and occupa- 
tion of land# ; No. II gives the abstract of unoccupied and 
excluded lands ; No. Ill details grants, No. IV leases, and No. V 
shows cases where landholders, &c., have given out their holdings, 
or part of them, to tenants. 

“ Holdings ” are groups of land in a kwiu, asssesed to one sum 
of money, and may consist of several fields. 

“ Grants” are always each a separate kwin. 

The "grant” register does not show old grants which are 
separate kwms, but grants made under the Act II of 1870. 

The register of tenants is not a legal record of rights, but it is 
kept up for official and statistical purposes. 

§ 15. — Tenants . 

There ’has been no occasion yet for any law about tenant-right, 
but the progress of agriculture aud the material wealth of the 
country naturally lead to the wealthier men abandoning cultiva- 
tion themselves and giving over their land ta tenants who culti- 
vate for them, paying a rent which usually consists partly of a cash 
payment, viz., the amount of the Government revenue, and the rest 
in kind, — a share of the produce. 

The system in Burma not having created any artificial land- 
lord over a whole group, but dealing with the individual holdings 
and their occupiers, there has been no room for sub-teuures possess- 
ing natural rights in the soil in subordination to the general right 
of a landlord. Any tenancies that arise arc therefore necessarily 
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matters of agreement between a landholder and State lessee or 
grantee , who agrees with a tenant to cultivate for him on certain 
terms. 


§ 16 . — No joint responsibility. 

In Burma there is no such thing as a joint responsibility of a 
twin for the entire revenue assessed on it. This was, as T before 
stated, attempted in some places, but was found a failure and was 
abandoned ; every man is responsible for his own holding. A 
holding is often held jointly by the sharers of an original deceased 
owner. As long as it remains joint, one person is put down by 
arrangement in the thoogyoe's books as responsible for the revenue 
of the holding. When partition lakes place, the shares are 
separate, and the assessment is apportioned also, so that each share 
becomes a separate and independent holding. 

If, however, several persons have been jointly in occupation of 
land liable to land revenue cess, or tax in lieu ofeapitalion, during the 
year, they are jointly and severally liable, and so are all tenants, 
mortgagees, or conditional vendees. There is also a joint and 
several liability on all males of the family who at any time in the 
year (being then 18 years of age) took part in the cultivation, in 
cases where a tax is levied (as it may be in some cases of toungya) 
on the family 7 . 


§ 17 . — Record of customs. 

During the preparation of the record of rights, opportunity is 
taken to draw up a note of village customs, in regard to succession 
and transfer, in regard to managing joint holdings, partition of 
holdings, boundaries, who owns the strip between holdings, who 
has the right to break up waste in the holding, in regard to rights 
of way, cattle-paths, rights to jungle produce, fruit trees, who is 
to be headman (Ywa-loo-gyee) in the village, and how succession 
to the office is regulated, how pagodas, zayats or rest-houses, and 
other public buildings are repaired and maintained, &c., &c. 


7 Revenue Act, sections 37, 38. 
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A note should also be added giving the history of the kwin, 
especially noticing various revisions of revenue rates, chief varieties 
of produce, customary mode of selling produce, and current local 
price of chief products. 

Section IV. — Revenue Officials and Revenue Business. 

§ 1. — Revenue-officers. 

The Revenue-officers are by notification 8 constituted in six 
grades: in the first are Commissioners and the Secretary to the 
Chief Commissioner and the Settlement Secretary ; in the second are 
Deputy Commissioners and Town Magistrates; in the third Settle- 
ment Assistants ; in the fourth the Superintendent of Cadastral 
Survey and Assistant Commissioners (not in settlement) ; in the fifth 
the Extra Assistant Commissioners ; and in the lowest the thoogyecs 
of “ circles/* who are in fact very like the tahsildars of North 
India. 

c § 2. — Commissioners . 

The district organisation is in some respects like any Indian 
Non-Regulation Province. First there are the Commissioners of 
Divisions, which here are very large ; e.g ., one Commissioner presides 
over the whole country to the east of the Pegu Yoraa, and from the 
frontier beyond the Tounghoo down to the furthest point of Tenas- 
serim. 

§ 3. — Deputy Commissioners. 

Under the Commissioners are the districts, each in charge 
of Deputy Commissioners, under whom there may be divisions of 
.districts in charge of an Assistant. Every district is divided into 
iC townships/' and each township is presided over by an Extra Assist- 
ant Commissioner, called Myo-oke, Sit Keh, or Woondouk, according 
to his rank. The Extra Assistant Commissioner has civil, criminal, 
and revenue powers. 

H Revenue Act, section 35, and Schedule A. Notification No. 11 of 1st February 
1879, § IV, &c. 
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§ 4. — The Thoogyee. 

Every township again is made up of “ circles/* each presided 
over by a thoogyee as its local revenue official. The duties of 
thoogyees in preparing assessment rolls for their circle, looking 
after the collections, and so forth, will be found in Rules 62 — 71. 
The thoogyee may have an Assistant called — Myay-daing 
thoogyee. 

§ 5. — Village headmen . 

There are headmen of villages called kyaydangyees 9 , but they 
were chiefly the spokesmen of the villages as regards their dealings 
with the authorities. The kyaydangyee has no revenue functions, 
nor has he any responsibility like the larnbard&rs of a North 
Indian village, nor consequently does he get any percentage or 
remuneration. But, as a matter of practice, he does give the 
thoogyee of his circle considerable help in collecting the revenue 
of the kwin. These are not even mentioned in the Revenue Rules. 

The kyaydangyee is, however, an important functionary from 
a police point of view. He forms part of the rural police 10 , and 
his duties are to report crime and the arrival of persons of 
suspicious character to the “ goung ” or headman over a i circuit/ 
He has also to help public officers when in camp and to keep up 
certain registers of births, deaths, and marriages, and to help when 
required in collecting and registering vital statistics. The head- 
man is liable to certain penalties for neglect or misfeasance, but a 
prosecution cannot be instituted against him without the orders 
of the Deputy Commissioner. There are also certain rules regard- 
ing the limit of time and giving notice in case a civil suit is filed 
against a headman regarding his official acts, for which the Act 
(II of 18S0) must be consulted. 

§ 6. — Revenue duties. 

One of the first objects is of course to keep up the settlement 
survey maps up to date. Forest land is broken up, boundaries of 

9 Those are the official headmen ; the ' local ’ headman is the “ Vwa-loo-gycc. ” 

10 Act II of 1880, sections 12—14. 
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holdings alter by transfers, partitions, and so forth, and if the maps 
did not show these changes, they would in a few years become so 
incorrect that the whole survey might have to bo done over again. 

As regards changes affecting the maps, a € supplementary survey* 
is made every year to record them. 

Besides this, seven registers are kept up. The first and most 
important shows the state of the holding at the beginning, what 
happened during the year, and how it stood at the end of the year. 
This return also contains tables of local value of produce at various 
periods throughout the year. . 

The second register shows grants made during the year ; the third 
shows the leases : as these leases only consist of lands temporarily 
relinquished by landholders, and may revert to them within twelve 
years, it is necessary to keep them separate from grants. 

The fourth register (tenants) is important, because otherwise 
a tenant right would become confused with a landholder's. The 
thoogyec generally collects the revenue from the tenant direct, and 
therefore puts him on this list as if he were the landholder; in 
this way confusion might arise. It is to be remembered that 
the landholder is still in t possession * under the Act, although 
his land # is actually worked by a tenant. 

The fifth and sixth registers, showing transfers and partitions, 
need no remark. The seventh is a revenue-roll ; it shows the areas 
field by field, added to or taken from each holding duiing the year, 
the classes of soil (according to the settlement classification) to 
which the increments or deficits belong, the rates to be applied, 
and the resulting increase or decrease of the total assessment. 

Thethoogyee or his assistant (whose appointment is so re- 
gulated that he may be a competent surveyor) carries out the 
supplementary survey and enters the necessary changes on copies of 
the settlement maps, and also keeps up the first four of the regis- 
ters. A " Superintendent, " appointed under the orders of the 
Deputy Commissioner, checks the work 1 with the aid of some 
member of his staff called an Inspector. 


ix 


1 See Chapter V, Directions to Revenue Officers. 
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The Superintendent himself prepares the seventh register or 
rent-roll, which must be signed by him and also by the Deputy 
Commissioner, and the thoogyee is furnished with what the 
“ Directions ” call “ tax tickets," or counterparts of the roll for each 
holding, on the strength of which he makes the revenue collec- 
tion. 

§ 7 . — The Agricultural year . 

The agricultural year in Burma begins on the 1st July, but the 
date may be changed 2 . Any increase in rates, &e., only takes 
effect from the 1st July following the date on which it may be 
ordered. 

§ 8 . — Recovery of arrears of revenue. 

As forest officers are often interested in the recovery of arrears 
of forest revenue which may be recovered just in the same way as 
arrears of land revenue, it will be desirable to explain how such 
sums are recovered. 

A person is in arrears and becomes a defaulter under the Act, 
when a written notice of demand having been served on him (or 
published under the rules if he cannot be found), the demand has 
remained uncomplied with for ten days. 

The ordinary process for recovery of arrears of revenue is that 
of the Civil Procedure Code for the execution of decrees, in which 
tho Revenue-officer is the “ decree-holder ” and the defaulter is the 
judgment-debtor 3 . If the amount does not exceed Rs. 1,000, 
there may be an order for immediate execution 4 , which will greatly 
facilitate collection of all petty sums of revenue ; and section 45 of 
the Revenue Act itself allows a special procedure in the case of a de- 
faulter who has absconded or is about to abscond. The Chief 
Commissioner may empower any Revenue-officer to proceed against 
the land itself, either instead of, or in addition to, the proceedings in 
executing the money recovery. If there is a permanent heritable 

8 Revenue Rule 47 (under section 41 of tho Act). 

3 Revenue Act, section 45. 

4 Civil Procedure Code, section 256. 
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and transferable right in the land it may be sold, and the pur- 
chaser takes the laud free of encumbrances. If there is no sale- 
able right in the land, the Revenue-officer may take possession of 
the land, which then vests in Government free of all rights. 

.§ 9. — "Procedure in revenue cases. 

As regards revenue procedure, in cases other than those for the ’ 
recovery of arrears, the Act 6 gives powers similar to those found 
in other revenue laws, to cause the erection, maintenance, and 
repair of boundary marks. 

Provision is made for advances to agriculturists, like the 
u taqavi }} in India, and for remissions of revenue* on account of 
calamity or famine which was beyond human control. Detailed in- 
structions on the subject are found in Sections VII and VIII of 
the Revenue Rules. 

All orders passed by revenue authorities below the Commis- 
sioner are appealable ; the Act leaves it to the “ Rules ” to decide 
details, but meutions a number of important revenue subjects on 
which final orders are not to be passed by an officer of lower grade 
than a Commissioner 7 . The rules, regarding appeals and procedure 
generally, will be found in the Revenue Rules 60 — 85. The service 
of notices under the Act is effected in the way described in Rules 
55 — 59. 

* Section 54. See also Act V of 1880, sections 22— 27, regarding the cost of 
boundary marks, their repair and maintenance. As regards inspection of permanent. - 
marks twice a year, see rule 9 appended to the Directions to Settlement Officers. 

• Section 68. 

1 Section 55. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE REVENUE SYSTEM OF ASSAM. 


Constitution and History of the Province. 

§ 1 . — The Chief Commimonaslnp, 

The Province of Assam was constituted a Chief Commissioner- 
ship in 1874 1 . The Sylhet district was by a separate notification 
in the same year added to it 3 . The whole forms a scheduled 
district under Act XIV of 1874, and the Statute 33 Vic., Cap. 3 
applies. 

As the effect of constituting the province a local administration 
would be to hand over to the Chief Commissioner all the powers of 
the Local Government (consequent on the definition in the Gene- 
ral Clauses Act (I of 1868), an Act (VIII of 1874) was passed to 
prevent this result and to vest in the Governor General as Local 
Government all the various powers that had been given by law to 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, or to the Board of Revenue, 
as regards Assam. The Act piovides that all such powers shall 
be taken to be transferred to and vested in the Governor General 
in Council; and then the Governor General is empowered to 
delegate to the Chief Commissioner all or any of the powers so 
vested, and he may withdraw the sam£. 

A similar Act (XII of 1874) was passed for Sylhet, which was 
on a different footing from the rest of Assam, having been a portion 
of Bengal Proper 3 . 

i See Book I, Chapter I, page 

9 Sylhet or Silhat is properly “ Srihattn.” See Notifications Nos. 1149, 2343, Ac. 
{Gazette of India), dated 12th September 1874. This district is brought under the 
83 Vic., Cap. 3, taken under the direct management of the Government of India, 
placed under the Chief Commissioner, to whom also certain powers lately exeroised 
by the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal and the Board of Revenue are delegated. 

1 And the Governor General has delegated certain powers by Notification 
No 522, dated 16th April 1874 {Gazette of India , 18th April 1874, page 182). 
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Assam consists of (1) Goalpdra, including the Eastern Dwdrs 
annexed after the Bhutan war in 1866; (2) the districts of Assam 
Proper, lying in the Brahmaputra valley, namely, Lower Assam 
(Kamrtfp, Darrang, and Naugong) and Upper Assam (Sibsdgar and 
Lakhimpur) ; (3) the hill districts, — the Garo hills, the Khasi and 
Jaintiya hills, theNaga hills district, and the north part of Cachar 
(which, however, does not form territorially a district separate 
from, the rest of Cachdr) ; (4?) the districts of Sylliet and Cachar. 

§ £. — The Regulation regarding ( Inner line / 

All these districts (except Sylliet) come under Regulation V of 
1873, which enables a line to be drawn, called the € inner line, 1 
in order to separate off the wilder alid less civilised portion of any 
district (where such a proceeding is needed). British subjects, or 
any class of them, may be prohibited from going beyond the line 
without a pass 4 * . British subjects, or any person not being a native 
of the districts, may not, without special sanction, hold land 
beyond the, line. I shall notice in the sequel the cases in which 
the provision about the inner line has been applied. It was not 
needed in the Garo hills, for example, but it is enforced in other 
places.. 

§ 3. — The Frontier Regulation . 

Besides this. Regulation II of 1880 enables the Chief Com*’ 
missioner to declare certain frontier tracts of Assam inhabited by 
barbarous tribes exempt from the operations of any enactment 
otherwise in force 6 . 

§ 4. — Distribution of territory . 

Geographically, the territories of Assam form three belts. The 
most northern is Assam Proper, with Godlpdra ; the middle is the 

4 

4 The temptation to do so is to get India-rubber, ivory, and jungle produce. The 
Regulation legalises the confiscation of such produce found in possession of any oue 

convicted of transgressing the rule. 

* I have not yet seen any notification under this Regulation. See page 749. 
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network of hills occupied by the Garo, Khfei and Jaintiya, and 
Naga hills ; the southern consists of Sylhet and Cachdr, the northern 
corner of which latter district goes up into the hills forming the 
middle belt. 

As these territories were acquired under different circumstances 
and have some legal and other peculiarities in their administrative 
constitution, I shall divide this chapter into five sections 
Section I. — Goalpara. 

Section II. — The Assam Valley. 

Section III. — The Hill Districts. 

Section IV. — Sylhet. 

Section V. — Cachar. 


Section I.— Goalpara. 

§ 1 . — The old district. 

Under the first constitution of Bengal, as it was when acquired 
by the British Government in 1765, a large collectorate called Rang- 
pur contained in its north-eastern corner a net work of hills occupied 
by Garo mountaineers, who lived by “ juming” the hill sides, and 
who could not conveniently be brought under the ordinary laws of 
Bengal. To the north of these hills, also, a certain portion of the 
plains on either side of the Brahmaputra river, comprising the 
thanasof Dhubri, Goalpara, and Karaib&ri, were also wild and jungle- 
covered country, so that at first they were but little known to the 
British officers, and were practically not administered at all. 

The tracts at the north foot of the hills came under the decennial 
settlement. There were twelve estates of chieftains who had held 
the wild country under the Mughal Government on payment of a 
tribute : these became the zamindars, and their estates were assessed 
_ without any enquiry about the amount of the tribute ; six other 
estates were found to be invalid, but were afterwards admitted to a 
settlement at fixed rates 6 . 


• Statistical Account of Assam, Vol. II, page 64. 
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These estates (beyond the Garo hills, and lying on both sides of 
the river), together with the Eastern Dwars (which are again to 
the north of the permanently settled estates), mate up the whole 
of the Godlpara district. The settlement arrangements in these 
two parts are different. As regards the old estates, it is stated 
positively in the “Statistical Account" that the estates* I have 
been speaking of are permanently settled. They came under the 
deceunial settlement no doubt,, aud the proclamation in 1793 made 
all the settlements permanent. But in 182 S Regulation X was 
passed, which removed all this corner of old Rangpur — namely, the 
three thanas (settled as just stated) and also the Garo hills — from 
the effect of the Regulations ; so that it is not altogether clear 
whether the Regulations which made the settlement permanent 
did not cease to apply to these estates. It is understood, however, 
that the Government of India has conceded the point, and that the 
estates may be regarded as permanently settled. 

§ 2 . — Garo hills separated from Goalpara , . 

In 1869 an Act (XXII) was passed which repealed Regulation 
X of 1822, and made the Garo hills into a separate district, which 
was to be exempted from the ordinary law. The boundary between 
Goalpara and the Garo hills was laid down and declared on the 
14th August 1875 ; but afterwards doubts arose as to whether the 
boundary so laid down was in accordance with Act XXII of 1869, 
and accordingly a Regulation (I of 1878) has been passed declaring 
the boundary notified on 14th August 1875 to be correct, and to be 
the legal boundary. 

The repeal of Regulation X of 1822 in 1869 woifld appear to 
have restored the force of the ordinary law as regards the three th£ nas 
of Gofilpara, until 1874, when the Local Laws Extent Act and 
the Scheduled Districts Act were applied. But this is very doubt- 
ful, and practically the Regulations were not enforced before 1874 7 . 
As the matter stands at present, none of the permanent settlement 


* Mr, Ward’s Note on Laws in force, § 23. 
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Regulations are in force. The Sale Law (Act XI of 1859) is in 
force with its subsequent amending Acts. But sales rarely or never 
occur, as the assessments th£ estates is absurdly low* 

It is questionable whether Act X of 1869 (the Rent Act) is in 
force, though it has practically been .acted - on, at least to some 
extent 8 . 


§ 3 . — The Jiwdrs. 

The Eastern Dwars, which form a part of the Goalpara district, 

were anncxed # from Bhutan in 1866. In 1869, by Act XYI, which 

is. still in force, these Dwars were removed from the jurisdiction 

of the ordinary Civil Courts as regards immovable property, rent 

and revenue questions. They are governed by the rules which form 

the schedule to Act XVI. The rules direct Regulation VII of 

1822 to be followed, and a record of rights is to be prepared under 

the orders of the Lieutenant-Governor. The rights and interests 

of each person connected with the soil are those which he had before 

the Bhutan war broke out. In 1870-71 the lands were settled for 

. 

seven years. Four Dwars were settled raiyatwfin as in Assam, but 
certain Rdjas, landholders or chiefs were allowed to engage for the 
revenue. 

The fifth (Chirang) is held khas, that is to say, the cultivators 
are raiyats holding direct from Government. The position of the 
raiyat is very much the same as in Assam ; it is secured by €€ patta," 
and when the lease is given to a middleman, clauses are inserted 
requiring the rents for the raiyats to be maintained at the fixed 
rates; the farmers may, however, arrange for the extension of culti- 
vation during the currency of the settlement, and get the whole 
benefit of this 8 . 


s The Advocate General in 1867 thought Act X of 1859 did not extend to the 
districts of Assam (and he would probably include Godlp£ru, which in 1859 was under 
the “ Non- Regulation” system). r l he notification of laws in force does not allude to 
Act X, so that the question appears still to bo doubtful. 

4 See Administration ltepoit, 1874-75. 
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§ 4 .—Land Tenures . 

There is little that calls for notice in the land tenures of the 
district. 

The settler who clears the jungle is called u jotdar 10 ”. In 
the old Rangpur thanas there are zamiudilrs, and the jotdars have 
become their tenants. The jotdars b often do not cultivate them- 
selves, but* employ sub-tenants, who give them half the produce 
on the adhyar; system. The zarmndar3 of Goalpara often give 
ijara leases for parts of their holdings. Ijara leases arc simply 
farms of the rent collection. They also grant rent-free tenures for 
religious and other purposes, and some land is held by tenants who 
pay no rent, only give certain service or labour for their land ; 
they are called “sukh-bas” or “ klmd-bas.” 

Leases given out to cultivators to reclaim waste, with a remis- 
sion of rent for the first year, arc called “ pail-patta ” 


Section II. — Tiie Districts of Assam Proper. 

§ 1 . — Constitution of the districts . 

The districts of the Assam Valley were acquired in 1826. In 
1835 Lower Assam (Kamrup, Darrang, and Naugong) was placed 
(by Act II of 1835) under the. superintendence of the Sadr Court 
of Bengal as regards judicial matters, and under the Board as 
regards revenue' matters. Upper Assam was attached to Ben-’ 
gal in 1839 (previously it was under* the management of a 
Baja), and two frontier tracts — Matak and Sadiya — were added in 
1842. These districts (except Lakhimpur) were managed like the 
Lower Assam districts, and the same was ordered for Lakhimpur 
in 1860. The Assam Code of 1837 was issued for guidance of 
officers, but it makes no provision for revenue matters. These 

w Bat the name is not used in tho Dwars, except in the Gum a DwAr, and there it ia 
dying out. Under the GoAlpAra zamiudArs, the estate is divided into parganaa, then 
into tahsils or collecting circles, and then again into jots, a group of raiyati holdings 
under the •• jotdar." 
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districts are in revenue matters guided by the Settlement Rules 
of 1870, which have not the force of law, only of long custom 1 . 
The rest of the revenue procedure and law practice has hitherto 
been very much on the same footing. The ordinary Settlement 
Regulation (VII*of 1822) has been so far followed that the pro- 
visions of it are acted on in practice when convenient and required 
to supplement the Rules of 1870. 

The recovery of revenue in the same way is managed under the 
practice long in force which will be described afterwards, and the 
provisions of Act XI ofl859 nnd Bengal Act VII of 1868 appear to 
be so far in force at least that their general spirit is followed. They 
have not been declared by the notification under Act XIV to be 
specifically in force. The Rent Law (Act X of 1859) is administered 
to some extent, but the Advocate General in 1867 held that it was 
not legally in force 2 . 

§ 2 . — The land tenures of Assam . 

The above brief outline is intended to show the present posi- 
tion of Assam as regards the law under which lanii-revenue 

1 For this r&ason a Land and Revenue Regulation is under consideration. It is 
very doubtful whether Bengal Regulation VII of 1822 extends to Assam, and in 
the notification under the Scheduled Districts Act it is not mentioned, hence I gather 
that it is not legally in force, and that Jt is not desired to extend it specifically, as 
the new Regulation will do all that is wanted (see Ward’s Memo., § 66, &6.). 

8 On the whole it would appear that Assam having been from the first placed 
tinder special officers guided by special rules in 1835, it was never formally annexed 
to the Bengal Presidency within the meaning of the statute of 1800 (see Book I 
Chapter I, page 13), consequently the Regulations did not apply. But though this is 
not said in so many words in the Act of 1835, still instructions were given under 
that Act in the form of the Cod'* of 1837, approved by Government, and this intro- 
duced “the general spirit of tho Regulations.” It would seem, however, that 
afterwards, when general Acts were'passed, they would proprio mg ore apply to Assam 
in the absence of express words to the contrary ; nevertheless this has been doubted 
in regard to Act X of 1859, The Limitation Law at that time (XIV of 1859), though 
quite general in its terms, was specially extended to Assam, and thero is therefore 
very great doubt how far some of the existing laws are in force. It is probable that 
tho omission of all mefition of Revenue and Rent Regulations and Acta in the 
notification under the Scheduled Districts Act was intentional, pending the intro- 
duction of a special Land and Revenue Regulation under 33 Vic., Cap. 3. 
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settlement can be made, rights recorded, and rent and revenue be 
recovered. 

Before describing briefly the revenue system of Assam and 
how a settlement is made, it will be well to take a brief survey 
of the customs of landholding in the Assam Valley. 

When the old Aham Raj was established, we find the State con- 
stituted by a Rdja, and under him a whole hierarchy of officials, — a 
commander of the forces, a commander of the boats, a purveyor to 
the royal household, and a number of a bards ” or chiefs, each with 
an establishment of “ paiks ” and u karis , }) the former for military 
duty, the latter for all kinds of service. Every male was liable to 
serve as a paik. The chiefs were allowed to hold certain lands for 
the support of their retainers ; the estates consisted of so many 
" gots,” each got being sufficient for the support of four iren. 
Revenue was taken from the inhabitants generally in the form of 
a poll-tax, and there was the liability to service before mentioned ; 
the poll-tax was afterwards exchanged for a payment on land 
which was collected by various agents — “chaudhri,” “mauzadar,” 
and “kagoti.” All the landholdings were separate and individually 
responsible, and the tenure was based on the clearing of the jungle ; 
it was virtually held at the pleasure of the Raja, and no Assam 
paik had in those days a heritable or transferable right in the land 9 , 
although, no doubt, in practice land did descend from father to son. 
There were a number of royal grants of land held revenue-free for 
the support of Brahmans, temples, and the worship of special 
divinities. 

This historical condition of things has resulted in the existence 
at the present day of the following classes : — 

(1) Ldkhiraj or revenue-free holdings. 

(2) What are now called “ nisf-khirdj ” holdings, which are in 

fact invalid revenue-free holdings, to which certs in 
rights were w conceded as a matter of favour or 
equity. 


a Mr. Ward's Note on the Revenue System, § 40. 
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(3) Proprietary grants or leases under waste land rules for 

tea, coffee, or timber cultivation. 

(4) The ordinary raiyati holdings of Assam. 

(5) Certain special tenures. 


( 1 ) Revenue-free holdings. 

These tenures were enquired into by a Commission under Bengal 
Regulation III of 1828 and have been confirmed ; they now number 
137, covering 82,295 acres. The holders are proprietors of the 
land. 


(2) “ Nisf -khir&j ” 

These used also to be called “ laldiirdj,” but in 1871 the 
Commissioner invented the term t€ nisf-khiroj," — lands paying half 
revenue, to distinguish them from the first class. There are 2,327 
such estates covering 219,811 acres, and assessed witkRs. 1,00,928 
revenue. They are held by persons 'whose ancestors had failed to 
prove their lakkiraj title ; the lands were consequently resumed Jiy 
Government, but were settled at light rates under orders issued in 
1 834, and possession of the land was secured to the nisf-kkir&jdars 
on the condition of their accepting the assessment. They have conti- 
nued to hold ever since at half the prevailing ordinary raiyafii rates ; 
but the assessment will rise if these ordinary rates are raised, and 
the nisf-khirajdar must accept this or give up the land. In 1876 
the Government of India ordered that a settlement should be made 
for ten years. The settlement was to include all land, waste or culti- 
vated, included in the original decree, and if the boundaries were 
not clearly stated (and they rarely were), the question of possession 
was to be gone into. If the land in possession was only in excess of 
the decree to the extent of 10 per cent, no notice was to be taken, 
but a larger excess would be assessed at full rates. It being settled 
what land was included in the holding, the cultivated land was to 
be assessed at half rates, not the waste, which was to be held 
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revenue-free during the currency of the settlement. No remission 
or decrease of revenue during the term .would be allowed 4 * . 

Till the measurements and settlements for ten years are ready, 
annual settlements as usual are made. 

There are some special grants of this kind t b the R&jas of 
Darrang, for which special terms have been ordered 6 . 

(3) Waste land grants . 

These grants are not for ordinary cultivation, but for tea or 
coffee. 

The first rules were issued in 1838, but only sixteen estates, 
covering an area of 5,494 acres and lying in the Sibsagar district, 
exist under these rules. The next rules were issued in 1854; one- 
fourth the grant is revenue-free in perpetuity, the rest is revenue- 
free for fifteen years, and then at rates progressing from 3 anas to 
6 anas per acre. In 1S61 estates were offered at an upset price 
(usually Rs. 2-8 an acre, but sometimes higher), and these grants 
were in fee-simple. Under these rules also the revenue due on 
grants of 1854 might be redeemed, so as to become fee-simple 
grants. This power of redemption as regards 1854 grants still 
exists. 

From 1876 the fee-simple sales ceased ; and now thirty years 1 
leases a.e granted. The lease is put up to sale at an upset price of 
Re. >, and is subject to payment of progressive rates of revenue. 
After the expiry of the thirty years the land is to remain in the pur- 
chaser's hands, subject to the ordinary assessment, which is not to 
be higher than the highest rate paid on ordinary agricultural pro- 
duce. The land is then held under a permanent heritable and trans- 
ferable right of use and occupancy, subject to certain conditions. 


4 On tho expiry of the settlement for ton years, n longer settlement has been 

ordered, based under the cultivated area then found, and ull laud then waste will be 
assessed at one-eightb the ordinary rates for rupit (or rice) land. 

6 Chief Commissioner to Deputy Commissioner of Durrang, No. 107T., dated 
20th Decembor 1878. 
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The following: table of grants up to the end of 1878-79 is taken 
from Mr. Ward's Note on the Revenue System of Assam 


Distmcts. 

• 

Under rules of 
1854 unredeemed. 

Under fcc-f>implo rules 
of 18(11, including re- 
deemed grants under 
1854 rules. 

Under rules of 1878. 

Kamrftp .... 
Naugong .... 
Darrang . 

Sibsagar .... 

Lakhimpur . . " . 


Area in 
acres. 

1,011 

1,895 

293 

10,(513 

2,035 

No. 

40 

53 

109 

167 

95 

Area in acros. 

18,704 
20,538 
‘ 62,234 
120,743 
78,760 


H 

Total 

30 

15,817 

454 

280,067 

330 

125,232 


(4) The raiyafi holdings . 

In its origin this tenure of land is very simple : there is nothing 
but a right depending on occupation and clearing of the soil. 

The settlement rules of LS70 profess to recognise a heritable and 
transferable right of occupancy in land (subject to registration of 
all transfers and successions) if a ten-year settlement for the land is 
accepted , but otherwise there is only an annual settlement with the 
" occupant raiyat, ” who would therefore presumably be a Govern- 
ment teuant from year to year. Nevertheless the great majority of 
landholdings are on yearly settlements only, and practically their 
right is permanent, and its being transferable is at least tacitly 
admitted 6 . 

It is now held 7 that the Assam “ annual M raiyat has no right in 
the land apart from the settlement rules ; that he cannot claim 
any right as an annual tenant unless he has got a patta from the 
Deputy Commissioner, which shows that he has been admitted as a' 
tenant. The annual ‘ patta ' which the raiyat ordinarily receives 
explains that if the land is required for public purposes Government 

6 Statistical Account of Assam, Vol. I, page 49, quoting the Administration Report 
for 1876-76. 

7 Mr. Ward gives this as the result of the decisions in the Judicial Commissioner’s 
Court, and these have not been dissented from by the High Court, and in some cases 
have bccu confirmed* 
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has the right of resumption, on payment of compensation for houses, 
trees, crops, &c., on the land. 

A raiyat may relinquish his holding on giving proper notice 
under the rules, .and this right is conceded even to lease-holders. 

Waste land taken up for cultivation does not come under the 
same rules as the grant of lands for tea cultivation. 

Any one may apply for 10 bighas or less to a local official 
called the mauzadar (whose functions will be described presently) ; 
for a larger allotment application is made to a Deputy Commis- 
sioner or sub-divisional officer. No one is allowed to take up waste 
without first applying for it (but this rule is relaxed in some in- 
stances). Every applicant for land, who is successful, gets a 
“ patta ” for the area. 

A lease or settlement may be offered for ten years under the 
rules, and then the right of occupancy, heritable and transferable, 
is formally recoguised. Tea-planters occasionally avail themselves 
of this rule instead of taking a grant under the waste land rules. 

It would appear that 3,702 such leases have been issued, of 
which 2,015 are in Darrang and 1,024 ill Naugong. The area occu- 
pied is 21,262 acres, and the revenue is Rs. 41,471. Out of this 
some 4,700 acres are taken for tea cultivation, A few four-year 
leases have been issued in Kainrup. 

The leases for terms are thus seen to be exceptional ; the annual 
leases are in vast majority, numbering (as stated by Mr. Ward) 
418,035, covering an area of 1,250,418 acres and paying more than 
twenty-two and a half-lakhs of revenue. 

(5) Certain special tenures : CAamuas. 

In Kdmrdp a few of the raiyats holding large allotments have 
a certain privileged, or rather dignified, position as “ chamdadars.” 
Such a tenant is allowed to pay direct to the treasury ; and his own 
measurement papers are relied on for the extent of cultivation in his 
chamda. The block must be compact, and pay revenue not less 
than Rs. 100 if the chamda da before 1850, and Rs. 200 if of 
later creation. 
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The chamtia does not get a patta, but an r amalnama 9 or order 
for him to pay direct into the treasury. On the lands of the cha- 
mtfa, tenants are regarded as the chamu£dar’s tenants. 

A very few special holdings are to be found in different dis- 
tricts, which do not exhibit any very great difference from the 
ordinary holdings, except that the holder of the c that * or estate 
is a sort of middleman between the cultivating raiyats and the 
estate. Thus in Naugong there are khatd&rs who are assessed at 
full rates, but allowed 50 per cent, back again as “ commission.” 
So the <( khiraj khats 99 in Lakhimpur ; these people seem only to be 
privileged to collect the revenue (in lieu of the ordinary mauzodtfr) 
of a certain ‘ khat/ keeping 10 per cent, for himself ; but he is not 
owner of the soil in any way. 

§ 3.— Sub-tenants. 

As in the majority of cases the ‘ raiyat 9 is himself the tenant of 
Government, if he employs or allows some one else to cultivate his 
lands, that person must be called * sub-tenant/ But these raiyats 
mostly cultivate their own holdings ; it is only the larger raiyats— 
the kliatdars and chamuad&rs and the more substantial lakhirajddrs 
—who have tenants to cultivate their land, and these they pay in 
produce or in services, not in money. There is no tenant -right, 
since Act X of 1859 was never formally extended. The Board of 
Revenue gave the Commissioner authority to introduce such sections 
into practice as might bo required, and the section recognising an 
occupancy right after twelve years , holding was not introduced. 


The Land Revenue Settlement. 

§ 1 . — Classification of lands. 

For the purposes of settlement, the land in the Assam districts 
is classified into (1) “ basti ” (or €t b6ri ”), homestead land, which 
is usually under garden or other high cultivation and is manured. 
This pays the highest rate of assessment, which is (at present) 
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uniformly one rupee per bfghS 8 ; (2) rtipifc land is the ordinary flat 
and flooded rice land 9 ; rripifc pays at present 10 anas abfghd; 
(3) pharingati 10 ; this is a residuary class : all land that is not basti 
or rtfpifc comes under it, such as tea laud, €t char ” (or a chapur ") 
or alluvial islands and banks, the cultivation of which is pre- 
carious ; cultivated lands on high ground, and so forth. Land of 
this class pays 8 anas a bfghd. None of the previously stated rates 
apply to land within a radius of five miles from a district or sub- 
divisional head-quarter station. There the market being better, and 
produce much more valuable, special rates, under proper sanction, 
may be imposed. 

§ 2 .—The mama and mauzadars . 

For purposes of settlement and revenue management, the lands 
or villages are grouped into small sections called “mauzas” — the 
term in Assam having a different meaning to what it bears else- 
where ; each mauza is managed by a mauzadar. 

The revenue of an entire mauza varies from Rs. 5,000 to 1,000. 

The nnmzadar is personally responsible in the first instance ; 
he is consequently allowed 10 per ceut. on the revenue up to 
a certain limit, and a smaller percentage on larger sums, for his 
trouble* and responsibility 1 . 

8 The standard Bengal bighfi of 14,400 square feet has been adopted. 

9 The name is derived from “ ropit” — the root being rompun, to root up, 
transplant ; alluding to tho method of sowing rico in nurseries and transplanting the 
seedlings into the fields. 

10 1 cannot trace the origin and meaning of this term. Wilson’s Glossary gives no 
account of it. 

• 1 Mr. Ward gives the following statement of mauzadars in Assam : — 


District. 

Area of 
district in 
square miles. 

Population. 

Numdbb or 

Axcrago 
remunera- 
tion of mau- 
zadars per 
mensem. 

Revenue 
collected in 
1878-79. 

Mauzadars. 

Mandals. 

K&mrfip . 

3,031 

501,081 

74 

227 

Eh. 

80 

Rs. 

801,020 

Naugong . 

3,415 

266,390 

230,009 

73 

213 

40 

306,740 

Darning • 

Bibsogar . 
Lakhimpur 

3,418 

52 

170 

68 

M 1 1 W \\\U 

2,865 

296,589 

67 

208 j 

58 


3,723 

121,267 

73 

82 

20 

■ 


2 Y 
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In the villages or groups of cultivating raiyats, there is a head- 
man called “gaonbura” (village elder), aud a person called 
“ mandal,” who in some respects resembles the patwari of other 
parts. His duty is to help the mauzadar in revenue collection 
and in the laud measurements and records. He is, according to the 
rules, to be elected by the mauzadar and by the residents of the 
pargana group (of about 200 persons), subject to the approval of the 
Deputy Commissioner. Virtually he is a Government servant on a 
fixed pay of Rs. 6 a month. 

§ 3 . — Annual measurement . 

The lands held by raiyats under annual settlements are measured 
every year by the mauzudars with the aid of the mandals from the 
1st January of the preceding year to 30th April of the year of 
assessment 2 . During May the mauzadar prepares his papers. 
These consist of (1) a c/illla, showing the measurements, position, 
description of land, and revenue assessed thereon in each raiyat's 
holding ; (2) a Malian , or abstract showing the total amount of 
each of the three classes of laud iu the raiyat's possession ; (3) a 
jamabandi , or rent-roll showing the area of holding, the rate of rent, 
and the total rent payable. These are the important papers, and 
they have to be made out in duplicate and given over to the 
Deputy Commissioner by the 1st June of the year of assessment. 
The Deputy Commissioner's qanungo tests them, as regards the 
calculations of rent. The assessment, which is really nothing more 
than the drawing out of pattas for each holding of the area shown 
by the measurement papers, at the known rate of rent for each 
class of land, ought to be complete on or before the 1st August. 

The pattas are then distributed and counterparts or “ kabu- 
liyats” taken. In September, the rains being nearly over, the 
char lands and uplands that will be cultivated for cold weather 
otops are known, and what uplands have been' cultivated; and 
these also have to be measured on a supplementary proceeding* 
Pattas are not issued for these lands. The mauzadar does not 

a The year runs from 1st April to 31st March. 
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measure up all land every year : the u basti ” and " rupit ” lands 
being permanently cultivated, the measuring chain is only run 
round the exterior lots to ascertain that the total area is un- 
changed. The measurements may be checked by the district staff 
when in camp. 

Ten-year and five-year leases or settlements may also be given 
on application, but they are only occasional, and naturally would 
be resorted to chiefly on permanently cultivated land. 

It is obvious that a system of this kind, entirely dependent on 
the accuracy of the mauzaddr’s measurements, is open to many dis- 
advantages, and there is much difficulty in the size of the area 
assigned to each mauzadar. 

In some districts where jum cultivation is practised, revenue is 
levied on such lands in the shape of a tax on houses, or a poll-tax 
or a lioe-tax. In Kamrup and Naugong a tax per house of the 
cultivating families is levied, in Lakhimpur a poll-tax, and in 
Naugong for some lands a hoe-tax, that is, a rate on each adult that 
uses a hoe in jum cultivation ; the house-tax varies from Rs. 2 to 
Its. 2-4 ; the hoe-tax is Re. 1-8; the poll-tax Its. 3. 

Revenue Business. 

§ 4 . — Collection of revenue. 

The collection of the revenue naturally demands the first notice. 
The Sale Laws (Act XI of 1859, &c.) are not in force in Assam 
Proper, and arrears of revenue are collected from ordinary raiyats by 
what is known as the “ baki-jai” system, which is said to be based 
on the old Assam Code and on certain Regulations. 

The process is the mauzadar's remedy against the raiyats, for the 
mauzadkr is himself responsible in the first instance. Within three 
months of the close of each year, the mauzadar sends in a list of 
defaulters to the district or sub-divisional officer. On this a notice 
to pay up is issued. If this fails, movable property is distrained 
and brought to head-quarters under notice of sale within fifteen days^ 
If the sale proceeds fail to realise the sum due, uo further steps are 
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taken : tlie estate of the defaulter is never sold 8 . If the mau- 
zad&r has had to pay up any revenue he can sue the defaulting 
raiyat in the Civil Court. This system is not uniformly followed. 
In Sibstfgar, for instance, European planters were sued for arrears 
of rent ; in Kamrtip the system was not followed at all. 

It seems to be a question whether the baki-jai system can be 
applied against nisf-khirajdars, chart fiadars, or holders of waste 
land grants, or whether these estates are liable to sale. Hitherto, 
however, these estates have never failed to pay. The baki-jai pro- 
cess is not put in force after the expiry of three months from the 
Inst day of the year of assessment 

§ 5. — Survey . 

There is no survey law in force in Assam Proper at present. 

§6. — Land registration and land cases. 

Certain land registers are kept up, but the practice is not uni- 
form ; and as the whole matter has been the subject of discussion, 
and is likely soon to be reconsidered and placed on a legal basis, 
any further remarks in this place would be unprofitable. 

There are no partition laws, nor is partition by Government 
agency known. 

Tho Revenue authorities have much to do in disposing of. what are 
called € patta cases,’* which result from the system of annual 
settlements already described. They refer to complaints of wrong 
measurement or classification of land, of possession (which is what 
the Revenue-officer is (properly speaking) alone concerned with in , 
issuing his patta) being wrongly recorded, and disputes about boun- 
daries. 

Such cases are decided by the district officers on the ' revenue 
side/ or the parties may be referred to the Civil Court. It used to 
be the practice to entertain civil suits to contest the right of the 

3 Mr. Ward's Note on the Revenue System, § 284. 
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party who had gained the case in the revenue investigation, but this 
is not now allowed. 

§ 7 . — Relinquishment and occupation . 

As already stated, any raiyat under Government may relin- 
quish his land, or part of it, even if he has a five or ten-year 
lease. All that is needed is to submit an application on or before 
the 31st December of the year preceding that in which the relin- 
quishment is to take effect. 

The waste land rules of 1876 now in force refer to sales or leases 
for lea cultivation, &c., and there are no rules for the occupation 
of culturable waste ; but when such land is available any raiyat 
has only to apply for it, and gets it at a rent of 8 anas a bfgh£, 
for any term not exceeding ten years. When the land is occupied 
it is treated as ordinary raiyati land, and as soon as the lease 
expires the laud is classified in the usual way and is assessed accord- 
ingly. 


Section III. — The Hill Districts. 

§ 1 . — Garo Hills . 

These formerly were part of the Rangpur collectorate, but 
were “ deregulationised ” in 1822, and were afterwards formed 
into a separate district under the Act of 1869 B . It has uot been 
found necessary to make use of the Regulation of 1873 and draw 
an inner line.” A special Regulation (I of 1876) was passed for its 
, government; but this only lasted till 1881. It has been renewed 
for a short time, but it is probable that, with the exception, perhaps, 
of some restrictions regarding their holding of land by Bengalis and 
others who might interfere with the Garo mountaineers and giv f j rise 
to oppression and to consequent disputes, the district will be allowed 

6 For some years villages in the interior of the hills remained “ independent/* 
bot after the occurrences described in the Statistical Account, VoL II, pnge 157, <&c., 
the whole of the tribes were reduced in 1873. 
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to come under the ordinary law applicable to Assam generally. 
The district is perfectly peaceable and well ordered, and traversed by 
excellent roads. Cultivation is mostly by < 3 timing * the hill sides, 
and the destruction of valuable forest covered by this process is 
very great. 

§ 2 . — The Khasi and Jaintiya Hills . 

In this district also there is no “ inner line.” It consists of three 
portions — 

(1) British possessions, 

(2) petty dependent chiefships, and 

(3) the Jaintiya hills, forming part of the territories of 

the Jaintiya Raja, which became British territory 
in 1835. 

The KMsi chiefs had attacked and murdered v in 1829) some 
European British subjects who had taken up their residence at 
Nangklao, and this led to expeditions, which were brought to a close 
in 1833, the chiefs having all tendered their submission. 

The British possessions in this district are said to cov^r an area 
of 2,160 square miles, while 4,490 miles are occupied by the Khasi 
States. 

Act VI of 1835 declares that the officers administering- these 
hills are to be subject to the Sadr Court in civil and criminal 
matters, but nothing is said about revenue jurisdiction. * 

In J871 the Act XXII of 1869 was extended to this territory, 
and by notification in July 1872, rules for administering civil and 
criminal justice and for police were issued 6 . 

The chiefs pay a portion of their revenue to the British Govern- 
ment ; this is chiefly derived from minerals. Thus in the Bhawal 
State nearly all the income, Rs. 16,000 a year, is derived from 
“ m&likana ” on lime. 

The states are managed by chiefs with headmen of sections 
under them who are elected by the people. These are controlled 
politically, the British Government only interfering in case of 


• Calcutta Gazette, 1872, p. 84. 
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disputes between the states, or in cases of misconduct of chiefs 
and headmen. 

There is little in these hills to require notice in a Revenue 
Manual : the cultivation is chiefly rice 7 . Joint cultivation is also 
common. A house-tax is levied, which is collected by the headmen 
of the villages. But the income from leases of minerals (coal and 
limestone) is more considerable. 

The “Jaintiyn hills 99 form a sub-division, in charge of an 
Assistant Commissioner at Jowai. 

§ 3 .—The Nagd Hills. 

Between this district and that last mentioned is a strip of hill 
territory — the North Cacliar hills ; but this belongs to the Cachar 
district, and will be more conveniently mentioned along with the 
rest of the district. 

The Nagd hills district adjoins the territory of the independent 
Naga tribes, which occupy the hills between Assam and Native 
Burma. • 

There are various tribes of Nagas, but interesting as a study of 
this district is, ethnologically and otherwise, there is nothing to be 
said o"f it in a Manual of this kind. The Government has com- 
menced to preserve certain forests, but the administration generally 
is of a very simple character, suited to the capacity of rude tribes. 
The district itself was only constituted in 1867. Act XXII of 
1869 was extended to it 8 , and rules for civil and criminal justice and 
police were promulgated. 

Section IV. — Syliiet. 

This is one of the old Bengal districts of 1765. To it was 
added the plains portion of the Raja of Jaintiya's territory annexed 

7 See Statistical Accojiut, Vol. II, page 223, for the process of cultivation, which 
is curious. 

8 Calcutta Gazette, 1871, page 1911. 
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in 1835. This was not permanently settled. We have therefore 
in Sylhet the following classes of estates 

(1) Permanently settled. 

(2) Revenue-free. 

(3) Temporarily settled in Sylhet itself. 

(4) Ditto in Jaintiya. 

(5) Waste land grants. 

(6) Redeemed estates. 

§ 1 . — Permanently settled estates . 

The old district of Sylhet was under the Bengal Regulations, 
and part of it has been permanently settled. It was added to 
Assam in 1874, as already noticed, and the Act XII of 1874 
enables the necessary arrangements to be made for the exercise 
of certain powers by the Chief Commissioner. A notification under 
the Scheduled Districts Act 9 has declared \arious Acts and Regula- 
tions to be in force, and this may set at rest many questions. But 
the notification does not affect the applicability of other Acts and 
Regulations that may be in force in Sylhet owing to its position as 
a Bengal district ; it only puts an end to all doubt as regards the 
enactments which it specifies 10 . 

The permanently settled estates aie governed by the appro, 
priate Regulations; the temporary settlements are governed by 
Regulation YII of 1822 ; the sale laws are in force (Act XI of 1859 
and Bengal Act VII of 1876). 

In Sylhet, as in Chittagong, the decennial settlement (after- 
wards made permanent) only extended to lands actually measured in 

9 No. 1152, dated Bid October 1879 (Government of Indin). 

10 Until 1874 Sylhet was liko any other district* in Bengal, but it then became 
a “ scheduled district/' If auy enactments before npplicablo have been repealed 
siuco 1874. the lcpenl docs not affect Sylhet, unless the repeal was by an Act of the 
Indian "Legislature, or a Regulation under 33 Vic., Cap. 3. Certain enactments weie, 
however, under the Local Laws Extent Acts declared not to apply to scheduled dis- 
ti icts, so that in case any of those (and the case was so) were nctuolly administered in 
Sylhet, it was necessary to declare their special Applicability by notification : this 
has been done. 
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1789 under Mr. Willes. Those lands, were, however, only a portion 
of the lands in the district. But the permanently settled estates 
were afterwards increased in number, as will presently appear, 

§ 2 . — Ilam lands . 

In 1802, under the orders of the Board of Revenue, patwfiris 
were instructed to report what lands there were which ought to 
be settled as not coming within Mr. Willes* measurements. The 
patwaris reported, whereon the Collector issued proclamations calling 
for claims to these lands : all the land not included in the old per- 
manent settlement has thus come to be called “ ilam " (proclaimed 
land). The patwaris* reports showed some 350,000 acres of land, 
but this was exclusive of areas of absolute waste which no one 
pretended to claim. 

§ 3. — Ilalabadt lands . 

The authorities offered leases of this area of 350,000 acres ; only 
about one-eighth was taken up and settled in 1804, the rest no 
one woulci take because the old settlement-holders insisted that it 

* 

was theirs. The portions of the lands so settled were called / 
halabadf lands and were settled permanently, the rest were long 
left under discussion. At length it was determined that they were 
not part of the original estates, but were allowed spec ial terms ^ 
they were to be settled for twenty' years] on the close of which 
period they would, on the assessment being revised if necessary, be 
settled permanently. 

§ 4 . — Nature of the permanently settled estates . 

There are therefore several kinds of permanently settled estates, 
distinguished by different names which it is hardly necessary 
to perpetuate. Thus we have “ dahs&na/* the old estates ; 
u dafmi,” estates permanently settled under Regulation III of 
1828; “h&ldbadi,” the estates just alluded to ; and so forth. 

The permanently settled estates are all small. In 1789 the 
Mughal system was found in force as elsewhere, but the collections 
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were managed by “ chaudharis.” In the neighbouring district of 
Maimansingh the chaudliaris became zamindars ; but here, more 
by a lucky chauce than by anything else, they were not settled 
with, and consequently did not develop into zammdar proprietors. 

The original settlers on the estates are called “ mirasd&rs.” 
There are few or no intermediate tenures. 

There are some £0,4u7 permanently settled estates (and a 
very few in the Jaintiya territory which were permanently settled) ; 
28,991 of these estates pay revenue exceeding one rujfec, but less 
than 100 rupees, and more than 20,000 pay less than one rupee 1 

§ 5. — Revenue-free holdings. 

There are many revenue-free estates called " debottar,” “ brah- 
mottar ” as usual, and for Muhammadan purposes ct mndnd-maa'sh }> 
li chiraghi,” &c., &c. There are more than G,()0() small estates of 
this kind. 

§ 6 . — Temporarily settled estates in Sylhet . 

These consist of the ilam lands that were not pcr/nancntly 
settled as above related. These arc still u nder settlement. They 
are shown in the registers under various names, buFThc distinc- 
tions are practically of no importance. The il&ra lands (not 
admitted to special terms as above mentioned) are settled according 
to rules published in the Assam Gazette in 1876. The principal 
rule is that waste land is uot allowed to be included in the estate 
to an unlimited extent. Only such an extent as is equal to 
one-fifth of the cultivated area is included ; the rest is held at dis- 
posal of Government under the “ waste land rules the settlements 
are to be for twenty years ; and estates the maximum revenue of 
which after revision is not more than one rupee may redeem it by 
paying twenty times the amount payable in the first year. 

The “ nankar patwargiri ” lands, which are temporarily settled, 
are merely resumed lands which were supposed to be held as remu- 
neration by village patwaris : the appointments were abolished in 
1835 and the grants were resumed. 
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§ 7 . — Temporarily settled estates in Jaintiya . 

Under the Raja no rights in land were recognised. The whole 
was parcelled out into small holdings, for which the raiyats paid 
partly in kind and partly in labour. There have been various 
short settlements since annexation in 1835, and then a twenty 
years* settlement which expired in 1876. The holders of land are 
called mirasdars, and they have bad conceded to them by patta, a 
right whidl is practically proprietary and virtually the same as 
that gi ven under temporary settlements in Sylliet 1 . 

The difficulty of managing all these little holdings was at first 
considerable, and various proposals were made from time to time 
regarding the tenure. At one time farmers were employed. Indeed, 
it is only at recent settlements that persistent efforts have been 
made to settle with the actual cultivators on a system which is 
very like a raiyatwari system, and can be worked well, if only 
land is effectively registered and there are local establishments. 

The individual holdings, I said, were practicably proprietary, 
but the ^Deputy Commissioner's sanction is necessary to a transfer 
and this is specified in the pattas. 

Relinquishment of holdings is not recognised. Ordinary waste 
land, suitable to cultivation and not for the grants, is not yet leased 
under any settled rules ; but it is unnecessary to allude further 
to this* as it is probable that uniform rules for Cacliar and Sylhet, 
as regards reclamation of waste, will be issued under the waste 
land rules of 1876. 

1 There is a curious case of an estate, or rather group of petty holding?, in 
Jaintiya which may be alluded to. Sylliet lime is famous, and the trade in it is 
large ; it is obtained in the outer hills along the borders of the district. It seems that 
in former years a person named Inglis got a valuable grant of the right to work 
the limestone. Another person (Sweetlands) desiring to thwart him, immediately 
obtained a grant of all the wnsto plots in the Jaintiya parganns, his object being to 
have the command of the growth of reeds which were required to burn the lime. 
Inglis managed, however, to do without the reeds, or to get over the difficulty in 
some way, but there are still plots of grou nd over the parganas known as tho 
«' Sweetlands rnahal.” 
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§ Waste land grants. 

Besides the ordinarily culturable waste just alluded to, there 
have been rules for grants to planters. The most numerous are 
the modem thirty years* leases, of which there are forty- three, 
covering an area of 35,607 acres. 

§ 9. — "Redeemed estates. 

“ Sylhet/* says Mr. Ward, “is the only district where the land 
revenue assessed on estates is allowed to bo redeemed. But the 
redemption only is allowed under the ilam land settlement rules, 
or generally in Sylliet (but not in Jaintiya) in estates paying not 
more than one rupee revenue. The proprietors do not, however, like 
to avail themselves of this power. 

§ 10 . — Collection of revenue . 

In Sylhet, Act XI of 1859 and Bengal Act VII of 1868 are 
in force, but for a long time a curious custom existed side by side 
with the sale laws (and the Regulations which preceded them). 
Arrears of revenue were collected by a staff of patwaris and messen- 
gers under the orders of the Collector's nazir, distraint of crops and 
sale of movable property being resorted to if necessary. This system 
was not abandoned till 1865. There has been much correspondence 
about the operation of the sale laws in Sylhet. 2 This I shall not 
enter upon ; the enormous number of small estates, and the fact that 
the real proprietors of these may not be known, have no doubt 
created some difficulties, but there was nothing that called for any 
real change in the law. 


Section V. — The Cachah District. 

§ 1 . — Its history . 

The Cachar district was recovered in the Burmese war in 1826, 
but it was merely given back to its own Raja. He was assassin* 


8 See Mr. Ward’s Note, § 301. 
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ated in ] 830 and the district lapsed to the British Government# 
It has always been a Non- Regulation district ; for the terms of 
Act VI of 1835, though they say nothing about removing 
the district from the operation of ordinary laws and regulations 
state that the officers administering the district shall be controlled 
by certain authorities acting under instructions from the Local 
Government, which appears to have been understood to mean that 
the officers were bound, not by the regular laws, but by instructions 
that they received. 


§ 2. — The Cachar hill division . 

The history of this district is very instructive. It consists of 
two portions — the hills of North Cachar, and the plain district. 
The hill portion is much less civilised than the plain country and 
is inhabited by wild tribes. It continued, indeed, a sub-division of 
Naugong till 1867, when the sub-division was abolished, and the 
territory became an integral part of the Cachar district. 

In some respects it still forms a sepaiate district, at least 
as regards its revenue, a house-tax being alone levied. In 1877, 
it is mentioned by Mr. Ward, a special Regulation was con- 
templated. r l his has been expanded into the Regulation II of 1880 
already alluded to, which may be applied to all fiontier tracts in- 
habited by backward uncivilised people : but it is not yet settled 
(1881) • to what tracts it is to be applied, or what enactments are 
to be prevented from operating under it. The Regulation V of 1873 
applies, and an “ inner line ” between the southern distiict and the 
wilder hills has been established. 

• § 3, — The district generally . 

The district of Cachar formed one of the last resting places of 
the Cachari tribe with their Raja. These people had once been 
a powerful governing race, coming from north of the Brahmaputra 
river ; but their dynasty had been overthrown both by the Kochs, and 
later by the Ahams 3 , and therefore the people migrated south i 

m 

s Statistical Account of Assam, Vol II, page 391. 
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they crossed the range of hills that form the southern barrier of 
the Brahmaputra valley. Their capital was at Demapur, and 
afterwards at Maibong. While there, the Cachari Raja entered 
into relations with the neighbouring chiefs of Manipur, Jaintiya, 
and Tippera, and obtained in marriage the daughter of the Tippera 
Raja, with whom he acquired as dower the South Cach&r territory 
between the Barak river and Chatarcliura on the confines of Tippera* 
The capital of the Riija was then moved to Godbari, and his 
successors also constantly moved their capitals, till th£ last Raja, 
Gobin Chandar, settled at Hari Tikar, where he was assassinated 
in 1830. 


§ 4. — The inhabitants . 

The Raja appears to have encouraged settlers, and from time 
to time sent down his chiefs and great men for this purpose. 
Thus it happens that the hill portion of the territory is inhabited 
by Cachdris and the original tribes, Ndgas, Kukis, Luslmis, Dans, 
or Parbattias; and the south by the settlers, the overflowing Hindu 
and Muhammadan population of Sylhet, Tippera, &c. 

§ 5.- The KM. 

The hill territories in the north were cultivated by u jum ” and 
exhibit no features of special interest, but the Cachari Rajas organ- 
ised a rather curious system of dealing with the settlers on the 
rich plains about the Barak river, which has left its mark on the 
British revenue system. In a jungle-covered country of this kiud 
it was but natural that the settlers should have come in companies 
for mutual society, help, and protection. Such companies were 
called “ kkelV' In the khcl each man got as much land as he 
could cultivate, and the individual landholder is called (as in Sylhet) 
" mirasddr.” In every khel the leading men got various titles and 
were rewarded with certain revenue-free holdings : thus the chau- 

4 Which is simply the Perso-Arabic term 1 khcl *-a company or tribe, a term 
introduced us it has bccu elsewhere. 
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dhari of the khel got two “ hals " 6 of land free, the mazumdar li, 
the lascar 1£, the barabuyia 6 , and amajarbuyia 6 khears. 

The free holdings were afterwards abolished and the titles became 
a source of revenue, as they were sold, a chaudhari's title fetching 
Rs. 100, and so on. Each klicl had an agent or representative 
(muklitar). The kliels were grouped together in Raj's, and the Raj 
had also its representative at court, called “ R&j-mukhtar." 

The khels were held jointly responsible for the revenue of every 
holding in their local limits ; if a mirasdar failed to pay, the other 
members paid up and took his holding ; if the khel failed to pay^ 
the whole Raj became responsible and took the land of the 
defaulting khel. No outsiders were admitted. 

Originally the settlers had to supply service to the Raja ; the 
inhabitants of a certain place had to supply bctclnuts, others fire- 
wood, and so on ; and the group that supplied the particular article 
was also designated “ khel." 

In the same way the revenues of the district were apportioned 
among the different members of the royal family, and the group of 
holdings«the revenue of which was assigned was also called “ khel 
thus there were the ‘ khel-ma ' or bara-khel, the entire revenue of 
which went to the Raja; the Maharani's khel, one-fourth of which 
went‘to the Raja's chief wife and tlnee-fourths to the Raja ; the 
t€ bhang jarai," or younger brother's khel ; and so on. If the 
revenue® of a tract were devoted to religious purposes, that was 
agaiu “ klicl thus there were ihe “ Bhisingsa khel," devoted 
to the support of the worship of Kali ; the Bishnughar khel, to that 
of Lakshmi Narain. These lands are still known, and now form 
“ mauza&V' 

§ 6 .— Early British administration . 

Passing over the earlier revenue arrangements, the first impor- 

5 Tlie local Cachdri land measure or hdl is equal to 4'82 British acros; tho 
khcar is 2-5ths of an acre. 

6 I spell this word as it is in McWillinm’s Report on Revenue Administration, 
1871-72. I believe the word is bhaiyd, barabhaiya, &c., “ brother.” 

* Me William's Report, §§ 38, 34. 
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tant step k was the survey of the district made under Lieutenant 
Thuillier in 1841. The country had then been cultivated chiefly 
along the banks of the principal rivers, and the survey only extend- 
ed to the cultivation and so much of the adjacent waste as it was 
supposed could be leclaimed; the cultivated land was divided into 
“ mauzas,” and the mauzas into “ dags.” The dags were actually 
measured in the villages, but in the jungle the country was aibitra- 
rily divided by lines (dag) which crossed at right angles, so that the 
lot included in the space between the intersections is called a dag. 
There were some tea grants which lay beyond the limits of the 
survey, and they were made into separate mauzas 8 . This plan lei 
to much confusion when the jungle dags began to be taken up and 
cultivated 9 . 

There have been subsequent smveys, cultivated waste plots 
having been added on to the suivey of 1841 1^ native surveyors. 
There was a costly suivey in 1864-65, but it was of little practical 
value. Some special suive)s for the tea estates were carried out in 
1870-73. As the settlements expned in 1879 and new settlements 
would become necessary, a cadastral survey was commenced in 
1878, but there were difficulties in the way, and the matter is not 
yet settled. 

It should be remembered that in the distiict the * mauza ’ is a 
mere survey division of lands. It has no meaning such as 
attaches to the term in Upper India. The revenue mabfil, not 


fl “ McWilliam’s Report, § 58. 

9 * * Maps were prepared in which tho cultivated hnds wero shown accuiatoly 
and the jungle ns a sheet of gi cen. Lines weio driwn hoii/ontally and veitically, 
and in this sheet of green the divisions formed bj four of these lines catting one 
another wero called dags. When an application was made for the settlement of any 
of the land so marked oat, an anifn was sent out to find tho dog on the map which 
represented the land applied for. As these digs had never been laid down in the field 
and as theie were gcneially no marks to help the amfn in his search for them, it 
frequently happened that he made a mistake and leported as a certain dig a pieos of 
land which actually was represented on the map by a dig having a different number/* 
(Deputy Commissioner’s Repoit, quoted by McWilliam, § 59.) 

It then resulted that the holder of land was described in the pnpois as 
holding one lot, while m lenlity he was holding mothoi 
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the mauza, is the unit which represents the original grouping of 
land settlers, as I shall explain directly. 

§ 7 . — Revenue system and procedure . 

The remarkable feature about the Caehar revenue is the survival 
of the joint responsibility. The old khel groups have in the course 
of years naturally been much altered by resignations of holdings, by 
additions, and so forth, but in some long-settled tracts the old khel 
group is still recognised. The land being held under the Assam 
principle of raiyati holdings under a “ patta ” issued by Government, 
in Cacliar each mahal is held under one patta. The mahal is a 
tract held by a body of persons who are joint in interest, and this 
joint interest arises out of the old khel grouping. But the old khel 
organisation has begn otherwise lost, since there is no system of 
mukhtars and representatives of the community with the authorities 
as in old days. The number of eo-sharers and signatories is often 
as large as 80 or TOO. All the sharers or mirasdars are jointly liable 
for the revenue of the mahal specified in the patta ; and this on 
the sole ground that either he or his fathers joined the group and took 
up a piece of land within its limits. Hindus and Muhammadans, low 
caste and high, are all found associated together in the mahkl. The 
sharers in the mahal are at present left entirely to themselves as 
to the apportionment of the revenue responsibility over individual 
holding^, but in the present settlement it is probable that some 
sort of record of rights will bo made : no such record has hitherto 
existed. 

These joint holdings are quite peculiar to the districts of Caehar 
and Sylhet. The settlement conveys a right of occupancy and 
a right to a resettlement at the close of the term. 

A good deal of discussion has taken place about the custom of 
ef ghas&wat.” The practice under the old Cacliari Raj I have 
already described ; if a man failed to pay the revenue due on his 
holding, the other sharers in the khel took up the land absolutely. 
This was early modified (in 1833), and it was held that, on default, 
the estate might be given to any one, but that two years' grace 

2z 
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should be allowed during which the mirasdar might obtain re- 
entry on paying up the revenue. But this was found not to work 
and the ghasavvatdar was again declared irremovable. In 1857 the 
question was again raised, and a long correspondence ensued. It 
was then decided that on an estate falling into arrear, and an offer 
being made under the gliasawat rule, the land should be put up to 
auction, and the title become absolute. 

As there is joint responsibility, the right of pre-emption has 
been held to exist both among Hindus and Musalmans. In fact pre- 
emption in this case is not a peculiar right derived from Muham- 
madan law, but is a very natural right, which exists in all joint com- 
munities in Upper India, for example ; and is important to the 
joint body, as enabling them to keep together and resist the breaking 
up of their body by the intrusion of strangers. * 

§ 8 . — Revenue collection and law . 

In Cachar the Bengal sale laws are not in force. Arrears of 
revenue are collected in a manner similar to the baki-jai process in 
Assam Proper. The district is divided into three collecting circles 
or tahsils. Instalments of revenue fall due in the months of July, 
October, and January. On the first of the month succeeding that 
in which an instalment falls due, a notico or u dastak ” is issued to 
the defaulter 10 . If this fails, a second is issued carrying with it 
attachment of movable property. This is generally sufficient ; if 
not, the property is sold ; and if that fails, a third process is issued 
against the estate itself, and the estate is sold by the Deputy 
Commissioner himself. The sale of estates in the last resort has 
been sanctioned by Government 1 . 

10 As the mah&ls arc joint, a very large number of these dastaks has sometimes 
to issue, so that all sharers may have notice ; and this may give rise to the impression 
that the revenue is got in with difficulty, and only by a copious use of coercive 
processes : this is not the case. 

1 Despatch of Secretary of State, No. 30, dated 22nd January 1860. Bengal 
Government, to Uourdof Revenue, No* 2158, dated 22nd August I860. 
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§ 9. — Partition . 

Batwaras or partition cases arc, as may be expected, common 
in Cachar, but arc conducted on rules introduced in 1870, which do 
not appear to have the force of law. 

§ 10 . — Pent cases . 

Kent cases were decided in the spirit of Act X of 1859, 
though that Act is not formally in force in Cachar ; and when, in 
1869, Bengal Act VIII repealed Act X, and made over rent cases 
to the Civil Courts, it became the custom in Cachar to hear rent 
cases in the Civil Court also. It is contended that this is done 
under instructions which can be issued for the guidance of the Courts 
under Act VI of 1835. 
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CHAPTER III. 

REVENUE SYSTEM OF COORG. 

Section I. — General History. 

§ 1 , — Early history . 

This little province has a considerable interest from the point 
of view of the historian of land tenures in India, because it is an 
instance of a conquest (not an immigration of an entire population) 
of a powerful tribe who divided the land into chiefs' estates, very 
much as the Nairs of Malabar did. This system has had its curious 
effect on the modern and surviving land tenures. 

Colonel Wilks, in his history, says that the Coorgs 1 arc descend- 
ed from the conquering army of the Kadamba kings. 

The Kadamba kingdom, in the north-west of Mysore, appears to 
have embraced all the countries in the vicinity. It was the Kadamba 
race that afterwards founded the Vijayanagar sovereignty ; and at 
the end of the 16th century Coorg was still ruled by its own 
princes, as mentioned by Perishta ; but by that time it seems that 
the whole country was divided into chiefsliips owning the suzerainty 
of Vijayanagar. 

The chiefs were called “ Nayaka. ” As usual in Indian history, 
things went on in this way till one of the Nayakas becoming more 
powerful than the rest, established himself as the Raja over the 
whole. The Halcri family thus became dominant, but the other 
Coorgs were still the leading caste, and held their lands by a 
peculiar and superior tenure to that by which other landholders held. 

After various fortunes 2 , among which wars and slaughter were 

1 Coorg is an Anglicised form of Kodugu ; the Coorg people arc Kodag&s. 

A long story about this — which for my present purposes is quite without 
interest— -is to he found in Mr. Rice’s Gazetteer of Mysore and Coorg (Bangalore 
Government Press, 1878), Vol. Ill, pages 100—184. 
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the most common, after being overrun by Haidar Ali and Tfpfi, 
Sultan's armies, Coorg became the ally of the East India Company. 
Things seemed to promise well up to about 1811, when a Raja, 
named Singa Raja, obtained the government, having originally been 
appointed the guardian of the minor heir of the former Raja. 
After a reign of untold wickedness and cruelty he died in 1820, and 
was succeeded by his son Vira Itaja, who was, if possible, worse than 
his father. In 1833 these iniquities compelled the interference of 
the British Government ; but all peaceful means having failed, it 
was at last necessary to send a force. The country was formally 
annexed by proclamation in May 1834. 

§ 2. — Present administration . 

At present Coorg is managed under a Chief Commissioner 
(who also is Resident for Mysore) and by a Superintendent. The 
latter has two Assistants. Coorg is a scheduled district under Act 
XIV of 1874, and is subject to the 33 Vic., Cap. 3. 

The aivil and criminal courts are constituted under Act XXV 
of 1868. But there is, I believe, an amending Regulation about 
to be passed. 

The division of the country is into six taluqs, comprising twenty- 
four nads. The nad 3 consists of a group of gramas, or villages. 
But the*village is not like an Indian village, — a local group of 
fields with an inhabited site in the midst — it consists of a number 
of detached farms or “ vargas ” with houses on them. 

Each taluq is in charge of a “ Subahdar, " and each nad has a 
headman called “ parpattagar.” 

Section II. — Land Tenures, 

§ 3. — Early tenures . 

Just as in Malabar, where we have noticed a traditional divi- 
sion of land between the priestly class and the rulers, it is a tradi- 

3 In Yclusavira and part of Nanjarajpatna the “ nad ” is called “ hobli.” There 
also lands are held by hereditary patcls. 
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tion that Coorg was divided between the Kodagas and their heredi- 
tary priesthood, the Amma Kodagas. After the accession of the 
Haleri Rajas, the leading classes still continued to hold land on a 
more favourable tenure than others. 

From the census of 1871 it would appear that aboutlS per cent, 
only of the population were Coorgs and 76 per cent. Hindus, the 
small remainder being Muhammadans and others. To the privileged 
tenure of the Coorgs a few other classes have been from time to 
time admitted 4, ; all the lower orders, and the original population, 
were probably treated as serfs by the Coorgs. 

In Coorg itself, that is, inside the gh&t barriers, all or nearly 
all the cultivation is wet or rice land, with the exception that 
coffee cultivation is practised on the slopes and waste lands above. 
Dry cultivation is found at the foot of the ghats, in Yelusavira- 
snime, &c. 


§ 4 . — The Jamma tenure . 

This tenure, in which the reader will recognise the Sanskrit 
“janma” — birthright (as in the janmi tenure of Mala'bar,) is a 
proprietary tenure distinguished by paying only half the ordinary 
assessment or Rs. 5 per 100 bhattis of waste land 6 . 

Land held on this tenure cannot be sold, mortgaged, or alienated 
in any way without the sanction of Government. The reason of 
this is that the land cannot be held on this tenure except by the 
privileged classes. A sanad is granted for every holding, and a 
succession fee, “ nazar k&nike,” is paid on receiving the sanad, in 
three yearly instalments, also a fee called “ ghatti jamma ” on 
taking possession. This is no doubt a relic of the feudal tenure of 
the old Nayakas, just as we see a succession fee paid in the chiefs* 
estates under the Ajmer Rajput system. The land is also held on 
condition of rendering service if required. 

4 A detailed account will be found in Rico’s Gazetteer, Voh III, page 233 et seq . 

6 Tbe bhatti is a very small land measure, of which 100 arc cqnal to 3 acres (or 
according to another notice 25 bhattis =J acre. Sec Administration Report, 1872-73, 
page ID et seq. 
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No remission of revenue can be claimed by holders of land on 
this tenure. 

The land was all divided into farms or “ vargas , 99 and each 
jamm a landholder held one or more “ vargas 33 according to the 
size of the family group. 

Previous to Tipu's invasion, divisions of property and separation 
of families were rare ; large e house communions 3 existed, and it was 
not uncommon to find iliirty-five or forty grown-up male relations, 
and many families consisting of upwards of 100 or even 120 members 
living under the same roof 0 . Of late years a certain amount of 
internal division of holdings as a matter of arrangement among the 
families takes place, but 1 am informed that actual partition is not 
officially recognised and is regarded as illegal and improper 6 7 . But 
still this can only be done if all consent ; any one separating himself 
otherwise, is looked on as an outcast by the remainder, and can 
claim no share of the common stock, but must depend on his own 
resources. 

The eldest member (Yejman) of the chief family is the head of 
the hou&, and holds the sanad and the property is registered in his 
name. 

The vargas always include “ bane," that is, a portion of forest 
on the hills which gives firewood, bamboos, branches for burning 
to manure the rice fields, and so forth, and some low barren land 
on which the cattle grazed, called " barike. " 

In former days the jamma lands were cultivated by aid of slaves^ 
This was not recognised by the British Government, and the slaves 
soon found that no one could interfere with them if they left, and 
went to cultivate coffee or other lands, where profitable wages were 
offered. t 

This was the source of much difficulty, since the jamma owners 
had no means of cultivating their lands and could not let or alienate 

6 Gazetteer, Yol. Ill, p. 329. It would seem that if a part of a * varga * was broken 
up, it could only ho held on the common or sagu tenure 

7 It is said that the Ihljns encouraged division, because it caused more land to l>® 
akon up, and also discouraged the practice of polyandry, 
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them. It was ultimately determined that a portion of the holding 
might be sublet on the “ vara 33 plan (metayer, or paying half pro- 
duce) ; this tenancy has to be offered to certain classes in order so 
as not to alter the tenure more than is unavoidable. 

§ 5 . — Sagu tenure . 

The ordinary tenure of the country is the rf s6gu;” it is an 
occupant’s raiyati tenure, with no condition of service, and it pays 
Rs. 10 per hundred bhattas. Remission of revenue is allowed for 
land that could not be cultivated 8 . Partition of jointly held sagu 
land is not objected to. The holaer of sagu land receives a sagavali 
chitu, or lease from Government signed by the Subalidar. 

Certain raiyati lands were in the Raja’s time allowed a light 
assessment for certain services performed, and these arc called 
“umbali” lands. A somewhat different system of tenure long 
prevailed in the Yelusavirashime country at the foot of the 
ghats. Here the village patels managed the revenue, each village 
being farmed to them. But this proved oppressive and inconve- 
nient, and in 1801 the Raja ordered the lands in the taluq to 
be measured just the same as the land within the Coorg barriers ; 
consequently the holdings became raiyatwar, and a €t hem 33 (benj), 
or account of the rates assessed on each field, was made out, and is 
maintained to this day. In the taluq the original inhabitants hold 
chiefly on this tenure, but immigrants from the neighbouring 
districts are looked upon as tenants of the former, on a “ waram 33 
tenure, which is in fact the familiar metayer . 

§ 6 . — Bane lands. 

To every Holding of sagu land, just as in the jamma tenure 
the holder acquires a strip of “ bane ” land, — that is, woodland on 
the slopes above the valley where his rice cultivation is, to yield 

8 There were formerly two classes of silgu tenure, which paid at different rates. 
This is still kept up, hut transfers from one class to another do not now take place* 
It is not necessary to go into details on the subject. 
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him grazing, firewood, and above all bamboos, branches and 
herbage which he burns in the rice fields to give ash-manure 
to the soil 9 . In the jamma tenure, as the bane is included in the 
sanad, it is a part of the property. In the case of sagu holdings the 
use of it at any rate, and of all its products, except sandalwood, 
belongs to the holder of the lease. The bane of jamma holdings 
may be used for growing coffee ( i.e. } on the old or local method, 
without clearing the forest) free of assessment. In sagu bines only 
10 acres may be cultivated with coffee. 

The cultivated fields lie along the level of the valleys, the 
bane lands attached to the holdings being on the slopes on either 
side. 

There is no dry cultivation assessed in Coorg itself, but in 
the taluq at the foot of the ghats such land (dependent on 
rainfall) is assessed. 


§ 7 . — Forest cultivation . 

“ Kiimri 33 cultivation was practised in the high forests of the 
ghats, and though prohibited now, will probably be again allowed 
to a limited extent under proper conditions. 

Cardamom cultivation, by protection of the seedlings which 

9 Tho f Superintendent 1ms kindly sent me a memorandum on bane lands. Tho 
term properly means laud for pasturage attached to every holding or varga of culti- 
vation (which was always in Coorg wet or rice cultivation) whether on the jamma or 
the sdgu tenure. It answers to the " kurow ” of the taluqs outside the barrier, and 
in some respects to the “kans ” of Kanara and the “ nagar ” of the Mysore country. 
As long as the land attached to the holding was used for pasture and for supplying 
manure, no question would naturally arise as to whether the soil was the property of 
the landholder; hut of late years persons have begun to cultivate coffee on the bane, 
which is obviously a new departure altogether, and even |to sell the banc laud. It 
seems to me that in reality the bane ought to be looked on as an appendage to the 
holding, tho woods and surface products (except sandalwood) being at the entire dis- 
posal of the landholder, and that he may cultivate coffee by the ordinary plan, which 
does not cause the clearing of the jungle, but that he has no right to put the bane to 
any other use, still less to alienate it, unless along with the cultivation, in virtue 
of which it was originally held. This, however, is only an opinion. 1 am not 
•ware that the status of the bine has been authoritatively settled. 

«3 A 
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spring up spontaneously when small clearings are made in the 
ever-green forest, is also practised. 

§ 8 . — Royal farms or Panniyas . 

As a curious relic of the old quasi-feudal institutions of Rajas 
and Chiefs in Coorg, I should mention that the Raja retained 
various farms or royal estates in various parts, the produce of 
which went entirely to him. In some cases they were cultivated 
by metayer tenants, Ibut ordinarily by a large body of slaves. The 
farms were exceedingly well-cared for and highly cultivated 10 . 

The slave question gave rise to some difficulty on the annexa- 
tion of the province, but it was ultimately settled. The farms 
themselves were divided into the usual “ vargas ” and were disposed 
of like any other land held in sagu tenure. 

§ 9 . — Coffee land tenure . 

There was beside the ghtft forest, and the bane lands wanted 
for cultivated holdings, a very large area of waste. Much of this 
was suited to the cultivation of coffee. Indeed a good deal of the 
banc land has been cultivated with coffee without destroying the 
trees. Where this waste is forest land (for coffee cultivation) it is 
applied for under “ waste land rules.” Where it is ordinary mea- 
sured land that happens to be available, it is (whether taken 
up for dry or for wet cultivation) held on the ordinary sdgu 
tenure, but with a certain graduated scale of assessment, to encourage 
the cultivator and help him over the initial expense of clearing 
and establishing fields. When waste was taken up for coffee culti- 
vation it was formerly held revenue-free, but the produce was 
liable to an export duty (halat) of 4 anas per maund of 2S lbs., 
or one rupee per cwt. of clean coffee. In October 1863 this was 
abolished and a uniform assessment of from one to two Rupees 
per acre 1 for the whole area was introduced from 1st May 186 k 

18 Gazetteer, Vol. Ill, p. 319. 

1 For tlio first four years assessment is not levied, then from 5 to 12 years Re. 1 , 
and after that Rs. 2 (Administration Report, 1372-73, $ 32). 
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§ 10 . — Jodi lands . 

Certain lands are held by grant of the sale on a fixed revenue 
called jodi. In other words, the land is not absolutely revenue- 
free, but on favourable terms or half assessment. Such lands are 
held by patels in Yelusavirashime (resembling the “ watan ” of 
Western India) and by religious institutions all over Coorg. The 
tenure closely resembles the jamma tenure, since it pays the same rate 
(Rs. 5 per 100 bhattis). It cannot be sublet, gpid if left uncultivated 
may be given by the District Officers to any raiyat on a s&gu 
tenure, in which case, however, one-half of the assessment is paid 
over to the institution. 

§ 11 . — Sacred groves . 

Throughout the country certain groves called Devarakadu and 
held sacred by the people have been exempted from assessment or 
being liable to grant as waste lands, on condition that they are kept 
up as sacred groves. Of late, however, there has been a tendency 
among >thc more advanced and less superstitious headmen to 
cultivate coffee in these groves ; this is argued to be an infringement 
of the purpose of the groves and of the conditions under which 
they ’are held revenue-free. There is a correspondence going on 
about this subject at the time I am writing. 

• 

Section III. — Revenue Administration. 

§ 1 . — Survey and Settlement . 

The settlement system is virtually permanent. A survey has 
only been introduced in order to deal with waste land and coffee 
grants. No survey of the raiyats* holdings has been made, as it 
is not required, but a topographical survey was made. The whole 
of the land had been permanently assessed in 1866 by one of the 
R£jas, and the “ shist ” or account of this assessment has been 
maintained. 

The jamma tenure is obviously a grant under sanad, and the 
assessment, at half the sagu rate on wet cultivation, is therefore 
absolute. 
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There has been no absolute declaration that the sdgu assessment 
will never be raised, but at present the rates of the old shist accounts 
are maintained. 


§ 2 . — Taxes on land . 

Besides the revenue, all rice lands pay dhtfli-batta, and there is 
a bouse tax ; and there formerly was a tax levied to cover the 
State expenses of a festival (called huttari) at the beginning 
of the monsoon. This is abolished. 

The dhuli-batta is curious : it indicates the " dust of the thresh- 
ing-floor” — the refuse paddy which was accepted as a voluntary 
offering by the first Halcri chief, when warily assuming the domi- 
nion over Coorg. Of course in due time it became a regular tax, 
and no refuse paddy. In 1808-69 this was commuted into a money 
payment. 

A plough tax is also levied to pay for the cost of education. It 
is levied both on jamma and sagu lands, being 4 anas per plough 
on jamma and 3 anas on sagu holdings. 

§ 3 . — Revenue procedure . 

The revenue procedure is guided by Regulation III of 1880, 
This is chiefly concerned with detailed provisions regarding the 
recovery of arrears 2 by distraint and sale of movable property, or by 
attachment and management of land and by sale of land. 

It provides that all the Government revenue may be recovered 
in the same way. That Civil Courts have no jurisdiction in any 
question as to the rate of land revenue, or amount of assessment, 
but redress may be had in the Civil Court by persons deeming 
themselves aggrieved by any proceedings under the Regulation, 
such suit being brought within six months from the time at which 
the cause of action arose. 

9 Revenue U iu Hi-rear wlieu any 'feist* or instillment is not paid on tho date 
fixed. 
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I understand that the old revenue practice laid down in 1884 
is still followed ; that the Subahdars and Parpattagars have to 
inspect the lands and look after the cultivation, and in December 
to come to head-quarters and assist in the preparation of a 
“ jamabandi,” or roll showing the revenue to be paid by all the 
raiyats, and they make the collections according to the kists or 
instalments fixed. 
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history of .... 40 

Lieu tenant- Governorship, power to 
make new .... 10 

Local Administration explained . 9 

— Government, powers of . 9 

— Funds (Act IV of 1871) 


(Madras) 684 

M 

Madras, revenue system of, des- 
cribed 642 

■, tenures of . 658 

Madras and Bombay Legislature, 
powers of . . . .27, 33 

Middleman between State and 
cultivator. See . • 120, 125 

Mortgages (Mulalmr) . . 651, 665 

Muhammadan conquests, effect of 
(generally) .... 79 

Muhammadan conquest in Madras, 
effect of .... 652 

N 

Non-regulation Province, term 
explained 13 
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Non- regulation Province, how 
differs from Regulation . . 15 

N. W. Provinces, origin of the • 7 


O 

Occupancy, question about, in 

Berar (note) .... 627 

rights. See “ Tenant.’' 

Officers. See “ Collector, ” &c„ 

“ Revenue ; and patwari" &c. 

(in vernacular index). 

Officials. See Land Revenue. 

Oudli, revenue system of . . 278 

tenures .... 384, 

. See “ Roundaries, ” “ De- 
marcation,” “Groves,” “Land 
Revenue Officers, ” “ villuge, ” 

&c., &c. 

P 

Panjab, constitution of province 

(note) ..... 10 

- , revenue system of . . 274 

, tenures of . . . 395 

frontier tribes. See “ Vil- 
lage, ” “ Land Revenue, ” &c. • 404 

Pavgsma notebooks prepared 
during settlement (fiscal and his- 
torical information) . . . 314 

Parliament, power of, in I n d i an 

Legislation .... 26 

Partition ( Rengnl) of joint estates . 259 

— — — (Bombay) . . . 602 

(Upper India) . . 491 

- ■ perfect, whereby the joint 

revenue liability is dissolved 
objected to in Ran jab , . 493 

— - (Madras) . . . 685 

Permanent settlement. See also 

“ Settlement. " ... 121 

“ Plough ” or area one plough and 
its cattle can manage, division 
of land into . . . 60, 647 

“ Plough tax ” (Coorg) . . . 764 

Pre-emption, right of, to keep the 

communities together (note) . 401 

Presidencies, the origin of . 4 

Presidency town, origin if tho 
term . . • . . 4 

Property in land, native owners of 

(note) ..... 87-8 

Proprietary right in India discuss- 
ed 86 

- right how defined . 90 


INDEX. 771 

Pigs 

Proprietary tenures, broad classifi- 
cation of 91 

" Proprietor of his holding ” (nmlik 
maqbuza is usually so translat- 
ed in Central Provinces). See • 447 

Provinces, present constitution of « 10 

not attached to Presi- 
dency, Government of 8 

different types of “ vil- 
lage ” prevalent in each 75 

M Pure ” taluqdars (Oudh) • » 385 

R 

Record of rights (Bengal) . 206 

in North-Western 
Provinces and Upper India, do- 
cuments forming • . . 344 

, maintenance of 

(Upper India) .... 488 

• (Burma) • . 717 

(Berar) 615 

Records. See “ Settlement. ” 

, list of (Upper India) 340 

Register of tenures, " common ” 
and “ special ” (Bengal) . • 256 

Registers of land (Bengal), 

forms for 253 

Registration of landed estates 

(Rengal), original plan . . 181 

of under-tenures 

(Bengal) 183 

of landed estates 

(Bengal) ut the present day . 252 

Sub ordinnto 

tenures (Bengal), modern . 255 

Regulations, Code of the 

(Bengal) 28 

under 33 Victoria, 

cap. 3 39 

“ Regulation ” district or pro- 

vince 15 

VII of 1822, history 

of. See . . . 139, < 269 

Relinquishing land, process of, 
under raiyatwari settlement. 

See 369 

— land for a time, 

1 peculiar process in Burma • 701 

Remissions of revenuo, fixed and 
occasional (Madras system) . 678-9 
Rent, enhancement of, occupancy 
tenants (Bengal), difficulty re- 
garding 264 

. Under our settlements, old 

Government revenue becomes tho 
proprietors .... 305 
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Kent. See Tenant. 

Rent and Tenant Law, North- 
Western Provinces . . 381 

Rent Courts and Laws (North- 
Western Provinces and 

Oudli) 603 

Rent law (Bengal) . . . 262 

Rent-rate, ascertainment of, for 
purposes of assessment (N. 

W. Provinces) . 310-11 

Resettlement (Pan jab) . 276 

Resumption of invalid grants of 
land (Bengal) .... 180 

Revenue. See “ Land Revenue. ” 

— ■ ■ 1 11 procedure and business 
(Bengal) . . 214, 265 


(Bombay) . 605 

(Upper India) 45' 

(Madras) 677 

(Assam) 739 

(Cachar) . 763 

— - (Berar) 636 

(Burma) 720-1 

(Coorg). . 7G4 

, recovery of arrears in 

(Bengal) . . 261 


, recovery of (Bombay) . 603 

, recovery of (Upper 

India) 498 

, (Upper India), time for 

paying ... 497 

■ , recovery of arrears 

(Burma) . . , 722 

• , collection of arrears 

(Madras) .... 682-3 

, recovery of arrears in 

Sylhet .... . 748 

— Courts (Upper India) . 459 

— ■ cases in Upper India . 458 

*— — , proportion of produce 

taken by Government ns. See 
“ Assessment. ” 

— collection under Sikhs 

(note} t . . . 225 

— rates (Bombay) . 663 

■ rates for assessment pur- 

poses (Panjab). See ' . 318 

rate reports (Pan jab), 

examples of (note) . . . 320 

— rate of Native Govern- 

ment becomes rent under 
British rule. Bee . • . 205 

Revision of settlement (Bombay) 659 

— (Madras) . 673 

Rights. Bee “ Proprietary Rights 

in Land” (Burma) . 697 

Road ccss (Bengal) . . 266 


Paob 

S 

Sacred groves, Coorg . . * 703 

Sale laws for recovery of revenue 

(Bengal) 261 

Scheduled districts . . . 437 

in N. W. P. 

and Panjal) as regards Revenue 
Law. See . . . 272 and note 

(N. W. P.), 

note on tenures and revenue 
systems of ... 606 

Settlement, meaning of the term 116, 274 

— , general results of, 

tables showing . . . 156-7 

— , A k bar’s, in Bengal . 171-2 

■— — under Regulation VII 

of 1822 (tho basis of all non- 
raiyatwari settlements in Panjab 
and Upper India), character of . 141 

Bengal, character of 
the 119 

decennial. Rules for . 165 

, Permanent, in Bengal, 

list of districts under . . 186 

, Permanent, in Bengal, 

criticism on ... 124 

-, the Permanent, des- 
cribed 161 

Permanent, results oV 

(Bengal) 184 

temporary (Bengal), 

districts under . . . 187 

— , temporary (Bengal), 

with whom made . . . 204 

, temporary (Bengal), 

procedure of .... 198 

, temporary (Bengal),* 

term* of 205 

, temporary (Chitta- 
gong) 191 

Report (Bengal), what 
it contains 207 

, Permanent, extended 

to Benares (N. W. I\). . 138, 273 
proposal to nmko per- 
manent, in N. W. Provinces . 143 

— Regulation VII of 

1822 (for Upper India). Bee . 269 

, N. W. Provinces, 

Oudh, Panjftb and Central Pro- 
vinces why on tho same basis. 

See .... 146, 270 

with whom made 

(Upper India) . . 330, 436 

how set in operation 

(N. W. I>.) .... 275 
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Settlement (Oudli) 

(Punjab). 

— - (Central Provinces) 

“ Regular, ” “ Sum- 
mary,” “ re-scttlemcnt, ” (Pau- 

Jab) 

of Hazara, noto on 

— , procedure of (Upper 

India) 

, close of the proceed- 
ings (Upper India) 

, “ minor, ” in Upper 

India 

— ■ ■ ■ in the Central Pro- 
vinces, history of . . 149, 

, raiyatwari, its origin . 

(Bombay), early his- 
tory of . ... 131, 

— , attempt to introduce 

joint-village settlement into 
Bombay 

, dates of, in Bombay . 

— — , revision of, in Bombay 

, Permanent, in Madras 

127, 

(joint- village), attempt 

to introduce, Madras . . 

, raiyatwari, in Madras 

126, 

— , description of, Madras 

, present state of, in 

Madras 

— , revision of (Madras) 

-s under special system 

of Ajmer 532, 

of Assam . 

of Sylhet • 

ft — of Cachar 

of Coorg . 

— — ■ of Sindh . 

of Burma 

of Berar . 

Settlement Officers (Upper India) 

, their powers . 

invested with 

powers as Civil Courts in land 
cases iu certain provinces 
Settlement Records. See “ Record 
of Rights 

(Upper India), 

list of, described 

— (Upper India), 

provisions of the law regarding . 

. , alteration of 

(Upper India) 

• y legal effect of 
entries (Upper India) 


Page Page 

275 Settlement Records, (Bombay.) 457 

270 (Berar) 618 

276 (Madras) 673 

Settlement Reports (Upper India). 

See 4 

276 Settlement systems, tabular con- 
518 speetus of .... 154 

Shifting cultivation by temporary 
275 clearings .... 102 

by redistribu- 

335 tion (note) see “Waisb” (in 

Vcrn. Index) . . . 358, 366 

494 Slaves in Coorg .... 759 

Soil, classification of, for assess- 
428 meat purposes (Bombay) . . 657 

126 ■ , classification of, for settle- 
ment purposes (Madras) . . 667 

549 , classification of, for settle- 

ment purposes (Upper India). 

(North-Western Provinces) . 312 

549 (Panjab) .... 318 

571 (Central Provinces) note . 323 

509 Soils, accidents affecting, in Bom- 
bay 559 

653 , classification of (Assam) . 730 

South Mirzapur, note on tenures, 

655 &c., 506 

Sub- Deputy Collector, Bengal, 

654 (vote) 472 

671 Sub-division (Bengal) . . . 452 

Sub-lumbcrdar (Central Pro- 

657 vinccs) 484 

673 Subordinate tenures See “ Regis- 
153 t ration. " 

637 ■ (Punjab) . 423 

730 (Bombay) 681 

745 Sub-proprietor . . . 94-95 

748 Sub-proprietors in Oudli . . 389 

763 in Central Pro- 

572 vinces 445 

709 Sub-settlement. See . . . 330 

609 — in Oudh 332, 389 

277 in the Ceil, Prov. 334 

337 Sub-tenant in, (Assam) . . 736 

in Berar (note) . . 615 

Summary settlement (Punjab) 270, 318 

339 ’ (N. W. P.), 

meaning of 494 

of alienated 

lands (Bombay) 592 

340 Survey, The (Bengal) . . . 257 

(Upper Indiu) . . . 293 

344 (N. W. P.) Cadastral 296 

(Madras) . . . 665 

3.47 or measurement of laud, 

annuul, in Assam . . 738 

347 — — of Cachar, See . . 752 
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Survey, (Coorg) .... 

- ■■ (Berar) .... 

- ■ — (Burmn) .... 

- ■ Act (Bengal) . 

— ■■ ■ ■ Department (Bombay) 

■■ ■ ■■■ number. See “ Field. ” 
Survey Officer (Bombay) . • 

■ system, (Bombay) 551, 

Survey tenure, nature of (Berar) . 

■ ■ nature of (Bombay) 


Tnnks, lands watered by, in Ajmer, 
method of assessing . . 542 

Tenancy, New Bill, Central Pro- 
vinces 453 

Tenant right in Oudh . . 393 

——.Central Provinces 448-9 
• , controversy in Cen- 
tral Provinces . . . .451 

— general remarks on 97 

— — ■ ■ (N. W. P.), remarks 

regarding . . . 370,379 

Tenants, law regarding, in N. W. 

Provinces .... 381 

Tenants (Bengal) . . . 230 

(Panjab) . . . 425 

(Bombay) • . . 634 


■ (Berar) 

— - ■ (Madras) . • . 604 

(West Coast, Madras) . 065 

• ( Burma) . . . 717 

Tenants’ right, general remarks on * 97 

Tenure by grant (Central Prov.) . 440 

of Gaontiya, in Sambalpur 

(Central Provinces) . . . 437 

, the “ Survey ” (Bombay) 578 

■ — , the Khoti (Bombay) . 589 

— -- of raiyats in Madras com- 
pared with that of Bombay • 651 

— of raiyats considered pro- 
prietary (Madras) • • . 661 

Tenures, Bengal . . . 216, et seq. 

— , subordinate (Bengal) . 225 

— — , zamindari, in Bengal . 217 

*-■ -- of Upper India, general 

remarks 349 

— ; ■ - of tlie’N. W. Provinces . 349 

— — , taluqdari, in N. W. P. . 373 

■ in Oudh . . . 384 

— ■ . of groves in Oudh , 391 

«— - (Central Provinces) . 428 

, Pnnjab .... 325 

, how far rosom- 

bliug the N. W. Provinces . 325-6 


Tenures, Taluqdari, in the Panjab 

, some special, of Multan 

(Pnnjab). . 

■» under Rajput rulers in 

Panjab Hill Districts . 

— ■ - - of the Simla Hill States . 
of Jagirdars, Cis-Sutlej 

(Pan jab) .... 

of Hazara (Paujab) 

(Bombay) 

in Sindh 

— , modern state of, in Madras 
(Berar) 

- — in Government or un- 
alienated land (Berar) 

by grant (Berar) . 

• by hereditary service 

(Berar) 

of Burma . . , 

of Ajmer 

in Assam . . . 

in Chittagong , 

in Chutiya Nagpur 

in Coorg . • 

of Jaonsar Bawar • 

in Jliansi 

of Kumaon . . . 

in Lalitpur . , , 

Orissa .... 

in Sontal Parganas * . 

— of South Mirzapur 

of the Tnrai districts, 

North-Western Provinces 
in the Western Dwars . , 

• of India, general sketch 

of ...... 

(proprietary), general 

classification of . . 

— (subordinate), general re- 
marks on 

— ■■ - of a temporary char- 
acter 

—. See “Village. ” 

Territories how provided for when 
annoxed to British dominions . 

— ■ , power to apportion and 

re-arrange into provinces, 
&c 

Tope rules (Madras) . . . 

Trees, rights in (Bombay) . . 

rights (Berar) . . 

, State right to certain, origin 

of • . . . . • 

Tribal settlements in Panjab 

. — how far the 

land is joint . . • . 

— — settlement of Aryan races 
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Page 

Tribal conquest (without settle- 
ment as u people) . • • 52 

Tribes, periodical re-distribution 
of lands among the members 
(note) ..... 405 

— , account of the, which 
settled in Punjab . . . 403 

Twelve- year rule regarding ten- 
ants 98-99 

U 

Under-proprietors. See “ Under- 
tenures. ” 

— in temporarily 

settled estates (Bengal) . . 203 

Under-tenures (Bengal) describ- 
ed . . . 125, 225 

— , registration of, 

first procedure . . .182 

— . See " Izara,” “ Tuluq,” 

&c., in vernacular index. 

V 

Village (non-united), leading fea- 
tures of the . ... 70 

— * , early form of, under Hin- 
du Kingdoms .... 47 

,^oint or united . . 41 

( joint), leading fentures of 60 

(joint), origin of, from dis- 
memberment of Raja’s or Chief’s 
dominion . . • . 54 

(joint), origin from tribal 

settlements .... 51 

■ (joint), origin of, from far- 

mers%nd grantees ... 53 

— (joint), origin of, by 

“ birt ” or grant ... 64 

— system of Upper India in 

relation to Bengal theory of a 
middleman .... 351 

Village, the, of the N. W. Pro- 
vinces . . • • 349 

•— — (N. W. Provinces), how far 

really joint in origin . . 355 

Village (joint) settlement, attempt 
to introduce, in Madras . . 655 

— traces of, in Siudh . • 695 

— , the term applied to Burma 694 

■ - , grouping of lands, absence 

of in some parts of India . 44 

■ — officials ... 62 

(Bengal) . . 248 

■ (Upper India) • 466 

• (Bombay) . .. 698 


* Page 

Village officials (Madras) , . 675 

— ' - - headman (Burma) . . 720 

watchman . . 487, 636, &c. 

accountant. See “ Pat- 
wari ” (Vern. Index) 

records and statistics. See 
u Patwnris' papers. " 

statements • . . 314 

Village artisans . . . 63 

Village communities (joint), effect 

on revenue sjstem . . 67 

admission 

of outsi dem into 61 

Village community (N. W. Pro- 
vinces), origin of . . 358 

community (N. W. Pro- 
vince's), variations from the pre- 
vailing type .... 362 

, measures for 

preserving 401 

community artificially 

created in Panjab . . . 402 

Villages, division of land into . 43 

, size of ... 44 

, origin of different types 

of 46 

— — , origin of types of, resume 69 

-, non-united ... 45 

(joint), fall into decay . 66 

, final constitution of, de- 
termined by the Revenue 
system .... 69 

(joint), responsibility for 

revenue .... 62 

, classes included in (as 

residents) .... 65 

— — ; types can easily become 
confused. (Sketch of distri- 
bution 75 

(Bengal), institutions fullen 

into decay . . . 81, 228 

(Behar), somo survival 

of institutions . . 81, 229 

, classification of, in 

Thomason’s Directions . . 355 

— — , classification of, in “Direc- 
tions ” criticised (note) . . 356 

(Upper India), actual 

classification of . . . 357 

, different forms of, in N. 

W. Provinces, detailed . . 365 

- (joint) in tho Panjab, how 
far resembling tho N. W. 

Provinces . . 395 

— described 399 

in Punjab arising from 

tribal settlements . . 397 
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Page 

Villages of the different kinds, 
numbers of each in Pan jab . 401 

(Oudh) under tftluqilars 385, 387 

(Central Provinces), under 

malguzars and patels 430 

— (joint), Narwddari nnd 

Bhagdari (Bombay) . . . 532 

(joint) (Bombay) Act V of 

18G2 586 

in Berar, history of . 624 

(joint) relics of, in Berar . 623 

, origin of evidence afforded 

by the Madras districts . . 643 

distribution of types in 

the divisions of M ndras territory 6 15 

•— (joint) in Madras . 616 


W 


Waste lands (Bengal) not includ- 
ed in permanently settled estates, 
question regarding . . . 188 

Waste-land leases (Bengal) . . 213 

, how far included 'in 

“village” areas according to 
original constitution . . 67 

right of the State to land 
not included in village. . 68, 72 

right in the case of 

noil-united villages ... 72 

■ ■ ■ how dealt with in the 
N. W. Provinces. . . 69, 284 

— (Oudh) . . 288 

— (Panjab) 285 


Page 

Waste- land (Panjab), some variety 


in method of dealing with {note) 286 
reserved to Govern- 
ment (Punjab), difficulty regard- 
ing {note) 288 

Waste land given up to villages iu 
Kangra {note) .... 286 

how dealt \vith in 

Central Provinces . . . 289 

■ ■ - ■ — in Chiefs* estates, 

zamindaris nnd grants (Central 
Provinces) .... 292-3 

* right in (Burma) . 696 

rules (Berar) . . 633 

, Ajmer . . . 530 

, Jaonsar Bawar . 617 

- in Kuuitton . • 509 

- grants (Assam) . . 733 


- in villages retaining 
traces of joint constitution 

(Madras) 617 

Waste-land in or near villages 
(Madras), rights in . . .661 

Water-rate (Madras). See ** Irriga- 
tion.** 

Water advantage rate (Punjab). 

See “ Assessment ** 

West Coast (Madras), tenures of 
the 649 

y 

Year, agricultural (Upper India) . 496 

■ (Bombay) . ,604 

(Burma) . . 722 
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Abwub, cesses- See Siwai. 
Atlantal (Madras), a field register . 
A dli lii pi (Hanjab). See . 
Adna-Mdlik, inferior proprietor 
Agra, Governor of ... 
A horn Jidj, features of tlie old 
(Assam) . 

Alunadahad tnluqdars . . • 

Aima, h grant of land, revenue- 
^ free (Hen gal) .... 
Ain, Land revenue in a fixed or 

lump sum 

Ajmer Province constituted . 

, revenue system and tenures 

of 

Akarbimd, a table or statement of 
fields (Bcrar) .... 
Ala Lam^ardar (Panjab), u head 
lambardar wliero there are a 
large number — a representative 
of the representatives 
Ala-Mdlik, sujierior lundlord — over- 
lord* in lands where there are 
two grades of proprietory 
interest ..... 
Alauti (C. P.) hereditary village 
artisans . 

Altamgha, a grant of land . 

Amil, the Mughal lie venue Col- 
lector 

Am m, a native surveyor 
Arracan hills note 
Asdini, a tenant or subject. See note 
Asl tuuiar * Janm,* term explained . 
Ayacut (Ayakattu) (Madras), tlio 
area around a tank watered from 
the tanks ..... 


682 

418 

7 

731 

588 

225 

525 

12 

622 

619 

483 

411 

225 


426 

692 

111 

173 


671 


B 

Baclih, distribution of burden of 
revenue and other tax . 6 

Bad si min, royal grauts. See 

*• Ilukdmi” . . . • 80 

Bdglinyat ( Begay et), garden culti- 
vation (Bombay) . • . 558 


Pag* 

Bahi-khata, account books; a 
ledger. See .... 472 
Baki-jah system of revenue collec- 
tion (Assam) .... 739 
Bane lands (Coorg) . . 73, 760 

Banknr, profits troin jungle-pro- 
duce. See .... 174 
“ Bar ” (Pan jab) .... 283 
Barad, light soil (Bombay) . . 558 

Burnell (Bombay), survival of joint 
villages in . . . . 582 

Bustu, homestead land (Assam) . 736 
Bulat, division of crop between 
landlord and tenaut or landowner 
und the king. See . . • 304 

(Bcrar), tenancy or division 

of produce (Metairie) . . 634 

Batwara, perfect partition but often 
used to signify cither perfect or 
imperfect. See and note to 491 259 
Benares Districts (North Western 
Provinces), permanently settled 273 
Berar, constitution of, as a province 12 

, laws in force in . . 607 

, revenue history of . . 607 

land-tenures . . . 620 

Berij or Benz, total revenue, lands 
and cesses (West Coast, Madras) 656 
Bewar (Central Provinces), cultiva- 
tion by forest clearing . . 102 

Bliaidcliara village described • 370 
, a form of village com- 
munity. See .... 353 
Bhdg, a share in a village 
Bhagddri, joint village ( Bombay) . 682 

Bhdgani-registcr, one of the settle- 
ment records (Bcrar) . . . 619 

Bh&oli, a tenancy on terms of divid- 
ing the produce ‘ . . • 

Bhet-kheta, a kind of tenancy in 
Chutiya Nagpur (note) . . 236 

Bhogral and, holding of gaontiya in 
Samhalpur (Central Provinces) . 438 

Blimiilidrf (Chutiya Nagpur) . 236 
Blium — Bbumiya, a tenure in Ajmer 527 
Blnitkcta, fields set apart that the 
produco may go to the worship 
of certain idols «... 234 
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Bfglid, a land measure of 14,400 
square feet .... 
Bighadam— -Dbdrbachh . q . v. 

Bihar, small proprietorships in . 229 
Bilidr. See Mitlikaun. 

Bfr, waste land in East Punjab. 

See" Kakli” .... 

Birt, a grunt of rights by Hindu 

Rdja 51 

■ , a grant — term derived from 

usage of the old Hindu kingdom 391 
Biswa, the twentieth part of a 
bigha (land measure) . 

Biswndan, a right in the soil of an 
individual holding. See note 422 529 

in Ajmer . . 526 630 

Biswanst, a small sub-division of 
land ; one-twentieth of a biswa . 
Bujharat, annual audit of village 
accounts. See .... 365 

Bfttd sliiguff, the first clearing of 
jungle, bringing waste under 
cultivation .... 
Butamur, a tenant who has first 
cleared the land 

Board Sifarish (Madras). See note. 681 
Bniliniattar, lands held rent-free 
for religious purposes (Bengal) 
Burma. See English Index . • 


C 

Cacliar, early history of , . . 740 

hill divisions . . . 749 

■ , joint responsibility for 

revenue in .... 753 
Chak (Upper India), a group 
of land sepai ately surveyed, 
or considered for assessment or 
other purpose. (Nee for example) 299 
Chakaran, lands allowed to Govern- 
ment servants revenue- free for 
their servicos .... 179 
Cliukdar (Punjab). See . . 418 

Chakdarf, tenure resembling, in 

Sindh 596 

Chak la, a Muliamadan revenue 

division 161 

Chaliguiui, a kind of tenant 
(Kauara). See .... 665 
Chnmua (Assam). See . . .735 

Char or Clnipur, island formed in a 
river running through an alluvial 
valley 7,37 

Chaudhari, the head of a trade, 
formerly a revenue officer . . 217 


Paoh 

Chaudhari (C. P. and Bombay), a 
sort of assistant patel or head- 
man of a village, (occasionally 

found) 437-435 

Chuuk idar, the watchman of a 
village, &c. .... 486 

Cliauri (cliaunrf), a village “ cat- 
cher y ” or place of assembly for 
business, (Bcrar, Ac.) . . . 636 

iChhatisgnrh, shifting cultivation — 

(re-allotment among villages) (note) 405 
Chittn (Madras). See • . . 673 

Assam. See . . • 738 

Chittagong Hill Tracts settlement . 214 

settlement . . .193 

Clink an idar. See . 213 

Chutiya Nagpur Tenures Act , 237-8 
Coimbatore, example of laud assess- 
ment 669 

Coorg, history of . . . . 756 

, land tenures of . . 758 

Cowle (Madras). See Kaul. 

D 

Daf tar, a volume, an office or collec- 
tion of records ; nlso(iu Peshawar) 
an allotment of laud to a section 

of a tribe 404 

Dag bol or ddg, a running line, 
tren cli or 8 trip. Survey term in 
Cacliar. See .... 753 
Dab, a strong heavy knife used in 
clearing jungle (Burma); the unit 
of taxation in touugya lands : 709 

Dakhil-kliarij, “ putting in and 
putting out” (mutation of names 
in land-revenue register) Bengal 254 
DalikaturL See note . . . 236 

Duinuu-i-koh — “skirt of the hills,” 
a tract in the Soutul Parguuas • 
Darjiling Settlement . • . 213 

Darkhwast Mulguzarf. The tender 
of proprietor to pay the assessed 
revenue (Upper India) . . 341 

Dar-putni, Dar-ijara, &c„ a sub- 
lease of the kind indicated. See 227 
Dustak, a warrant or notice of 
demand for revenue in arrear . 601 
Debottur, land held rent-free for 
worship of divinity (Bengal) 

Delira Dun, a regulation district. 

See note 284 

Dcshinukli. See .... 433 
Deshpandya, in former days a 
Supervisor of pdndyas or village 
accountants. (Central India) . 638 
Dcsmanjhi. See .... 240 
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DcvarnkAdu, snored grave in Coorg 763 
Dewasthan (Bombay), religious 
grant of Hindu origin. Note . 591 
Dham, a tenancy under a khot 
(Bombay). See .... 590 
Dharek6r, a tenant (Do.) . . 590 

Dbar bacbh, distribution of revenuo 
burdeu by a rate per plough or 
per biglui. See . . . 372 

Dlinrni-mal (Berar), grant for 
maintenance of a tank . . 633 

Dharwaf, tlie village grain- 
weigher ..... 63 

Dher, a village menial of low caste— 
mah&r, q. v. 

Jlhuli Imtta (Coorg), a tax . . 764 

Dulra, survey of alluvial lunds 
(Bengal). Note . . . 257 

Diwanf, tlie Civil and Revenue ad- 
ministration .... 161 

Doab (Punjab), tract between two 
rivers. See .... 283 

I) wars (Western) tenures. See 
Bengal tenures .... 

— ■ Eastern (Assam). See . 728 


E 

Ekabhogara (Madras), sole proprie- 
tary right over a village. See . 648 


F 

Fat'd/ a list, a tabular statement 
Farotau-milkiyat, limited owner- 
ship. See 365 

Firozpujfc (Punjab), villages of pe- 
culiar origin in ... 411 


/ 


a 


Gabhan, the village site in a joint 
village (Bombay) 

G&mbhag, a major division of 
joint villages (Bombay) 

Gantlii (Bengal), a kind of per- 
petual lease at a fixed rent . 

Gaontiya (Central Provinces), a 
village headman in Sambalpur . 

Garbi, the village site enclosed 
with mud walls (Central Pro- 
vinces )•••<. 

Garo Hills • • • • 

Uatkuli, a tenant in Bombay (note) . 


586 

583 

226 

437 


727 

741 

576 
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Ghnsawat, transfer of land from in- 
solvent to another who pays tbe 
arrenr of revenue. See . . 753 

GhasdAna, a tribute on certnin 
estates. See . 687 

Gliasiif, a portion of a bill side 
divided out for grazing purposes. 

See 73 

Ghutwalf, a tenure of land revenue- 
free ns a reward for protecting 

bill pusses 

Gliatwali tenure in the Sontal 
pargauas. See .... 239 
Ghutwalf grants (Berar) . . 632 

(iliosawut. “ See ” Ghnsawat . 
Glninmo, a lniul measure (Panjub), 
nearly an aero ; originally meant 
as much land as a yoke of oxen 
could plough in a day . 

Goalpara, history of . . 726 

Gondii Kingdom, notice of .50 

Gorait (Bengal, &c.), a village 

watch mail 

Got, a class or sub-division of a 
tribe or caste .... 396 
Gram a (Coorg and often in 
hnutk India) a village (gaon of 
North India) .... 

Gramu manyain (Madras), a grant 
of land revenue-free for tlie bead- 
man of a village for official ser- 
vices 

Gunth. (Kumaon, &c.), laud as- 
signed to temples • . . 513 


H 

Halabadi, a class of lands in 
Sylhet. See .... 745 
Haq-Liunbardnri, tbe fees or per- 
centage allowed to the headman 483 
Ilaq-mihat, the lands and per- 
quisites of a Mihta, q. v. . . 362 

Har (North-Western Provinces), a 
block or circle of lands separated 
for assessment purposes . , 312 

Hdri ( Pa u j 4b), tbe spring harvest, 
rabi, q. v. . . . • . 

Haveli lands (Madras), lands not in- 
cluded in zuminduri estates (of 
the North Circars) • . . 653 

Hawala (East Bengal), a kind of 
cultivating lease . . , 226 

Hazara (Pan jab), note on 513 

Huzaribugh Settlement , , 209 
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Hindu Kingdom, bow affected by 
later conquests ; . .77 

Hukdini, grant made by the Hukdm 
(plural of Hdkim) or authorities, 
not by King himself . . . 180 


I 

Ijdrd (Berar). See . 633 

Ijdrd. See Izard. 

Ilam, * proclaimed lands ’ in Sylhct 

See 745 

lldqu, the tribal allotment of land 
on the Panjdb Frontier . . 402 

Inam, a grant of land revenue- 

free 

(Bombay), grant by State of 

land revenue-free . . . 501 

(Madras) .... 658 

(Madras) of village officers 670 

patrnk, settlement record of 

reveuuc-frcc lauds (Berar) . . 619 

Inam Commission .... 592 

Istimrarj, a perpetual lease 
(Bengal) . . . .. 225 

. Chief’s estate in Ajmer. 

See ‘ . ... 533 

■ in Panjab . . . 422 

Izard (Bengal), a long lease to 
improve waste . . . .226 


J 

Jagfr, an assignment of revenue 


or a grant of land revenue- free 
by the State for services, to 


support troops, Ac. See . 

. 113 

in tho Punjab 

. 419 

■ in Bengal 

. 222 

— in Ajmer 

. 526 

in the Central Provinces 

. 442 

in the Ilerars 

( 617 
* ( 630 

Jdgirddr, holder of a jdgir 



(Cis Sutlej), tenures of 

tho 419 

Jaglia, village watchman (Bombay 


^-Berar) 

J flinty a, temporarily settled qstates 

in 747 

Jalkar, profits from fisheries. See 174 
Jalpaiguri settlement . . . 212 

Jama, the assessed land revenue 
proper (jwssim) 


Page 

Jamabandi, a roll showing rents 
paid by tenants (North-Western 
Provinces). See . . . 342 

(Bombay), a roll showing 

revenue due from raiyats. See 600 

(Madras) . . . 677 

Jnmma, the superior tenure in 
Coorg .... 758 

Jama kharch, village account of 
profit and loss .... 472 
Jaimal burf, lease for clearing and " 
cultivating jungle land . .193 

Janrni tenure of Malabar. See . 650 
Jnousur-Bdwar tenures — waste- 
laud rights .... 516 

Juts or Juts, their settlement in 
Punjab . . . . 403 

Jhdnsi, tenures in . . . 362 

Jcthdnsf, birthright, a larger share 
given to eldest son. See . .416 

Jirga, council of ciders of a tribe 
or clan (Punjab Frontier) . 

Jirdyat (jerayet), nnirrigated or dry 
cultivation dependent on rain- 
fall (Bombay) .... 557 
Jodi or judi, a quit-rent on grants 

(Mnrathn) 592 

■ lands (Coorg) . . 762-3 

Jot, a holding of land — term com- 
monly used in East Bengal, 

Bihar, and elsewhere . 

Jotclar, a tenant or cultivator 
(Bihar), a cultivator paying to 
(love rn merit direct in the eastern, 
districts of Bengal . . . 230 

(Western Dwnrs). See . 243 

Judi. See Jodi .... 

Jum, eultivation by clearing foilst 

(Bengal) 102 

Junadar (Central Provinces, Niinar), 
a cultivator. See . . . 437 

\ 

K 

Kabuldit, Marathi corruption of 
the lust (used in Berar, Ac.) 

Kabuliyat (Ondli) (Central Pro- 
vinces), revenue payer’s engage- 
ment 328 

abuliyat (a counterpart of a 
patta or lease) given to the 
landlord. See . . . 2 65 

Knird (Bombay) joint villages 582 

Kamdl (perfect), complete assess- 
ment of a village field by field in 
Mardthd times as opposed to 
tankha ” q. v 54D 
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Knn. See Kankut. 

Kiuial (Pan jab, &e.), a land measure, 
one-eighth of a gh 1111160 
Kan am, a kind of mortgage (West 
Coast, Madras) .... 6P>5 
Kanara tenures .... 656 
Knngra (Panjab) tenures, &c. • 414 

Kankut, appraisement of crops for 
ascertaining the State share. See 301 
Kans (Kanara). See note . . 761 

Kanya, appraiser of crops. See 
“ kankut. ” 

Kardar, the revenue official of a 
district in Sikh times. See , 411 
Kdrkun (Bombay), the mamlatdar’s 

assistant 597 

Karnam’s accounts (Madras) . . 681 

Karnam (Madras, &c.), the village 
accountant — potwari of other 

parts 679, 681 

Karori, a Mughal revenue officer 
who had charge of a chaklA 
paying 2 £ lakhs of rupees . . 217 

Kashtkar, a tenant or cultivator . 
Kashtkar kadhn, an ancient or 
hereditary tenant 

Kusur-khwar (Panjab). See , 418 
Katkina, a sub- lease or sub-farm 
of revenue collection . . . 230 

Kuul (Mfidras), as a lease or grant 
of land. See .... 663 
Kayam kami. See note , . 681 

Klutfkar, a tenant in Kumaon 
(North-Western Provinces) . 513 
Khairat, charitable grant of land 
(Sindh, &c.) «... 

Khalsa, royal land — land paying 
reverie to the State, not to Chiefs, 

grantees, Ac 529 

Khalwara, stack of corn, or grain 

heap 

Khamar (BengJ), waste land im- 
proved by the ziunindar . . 179 

“ Kharn tahsil,” management of 
lauds by Government officer 
when a default in revenue pay- 
ment has taken place . . 499 

Khana khali, an estate without an 

owner 351 

Kharch, expenses. See note . 304 
Kliarff (called after Sdwnni in 
the Panjab) the crops, harvest, 
season, &c., from June to 
November, sown in the first rains 
aud reaped in autumn . 

Kharita. See Glidsni . 


Paok 

Kluis (Klmss), a revenue term, 
meaning a direct holding or 
management of land by Govern- 
ment officers .... 

Kliasi and J.iintya hills . . . 742 

Kbasra, a register of fields. See . 294 

Khatd (Upper India), a proprietary 
bolding of land (as shown in the 

records) 

Khatauni, a list of lands showing 
holders and cultivators (not now 
in use in Upper India). See . 311 
Kluitiaii (Bengal), Khatauni, 

g. v. 

Khel, in Cachur. See . . . 750 

Khcl, a tribe or division of a vil- 
lage (used in Berar) . . . 623 

Khctbat. See .... 282 
K hew at, a record of tho sharers in 
proprietary lands (Upper India) . 341 

Kliot (Assam) (perhaps should be 
Kliat). See .... 736 

Khot, a landholder, derived from the 
old revenue farming times. See . 689 

Khoti tenme. See . • , 689 

Khunt kati (Chutiya Nagpur) . 234 
“ Kist,” an instalment of revenue, 
debt, Ac. (plural aks'it) 

Kodagns, original Chiefs of Coorg . 758 

Konknu, khoti tenures. See . . 589 

Kulkurni (Bombay), village ac- 
countant 598 

Kulruznwdt (Bombay), raiyat’s 
receipt book .... 
Kumaon, note on tenures and 
revenue system .... 608 
Kuinri (South India), temporary") 
cultivation by clearing tho f 102 
forest ; called also Pouakdd, and 1 761 
by other names . , ) 

Kurk tabsil, sequestration of profits 
for default in revenue payment . 
Kurow. See note .... 761 
Kutwar, village watch (Central 

Provinces) 487 

Kweng. See Kwin. 

Kwin, a certain grouping of land 
lor revenue purposes (Burma). See 713 
Kyaydangyce (Burma). See . . 720 


L 

Lagan, money rent paid by tenant ; 
a fine or premium for a lease 
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Lngw£», a list showing the appor- 
tionment of the revenue, on vil- 
lage landholders (Mardtha). See . 431 
Lakhirdj, revenue-free lands . .178 

Lali tpur, tenures in . . . 363 

Lnmbnrddr (Upper India), the villago 
headman and representative . 480 

Lapo (Sindh) rent paid by culti- 
vator ...... 505 

Lohardaggn Settlement . . 209 


M 

Mndadm'adsh (Bengal), a form of 
hind-grant rovenue-fiee . . 225 

Mahal, an '• estate ” — group of land 
subjected to separate revenue 

assessment 297 

— , division of a taluk a 

(Bombay) 597 

(especially in Bengal), any 

separate source of revenue, erj., 
iiimnk-niahal, revenue fioni salt, 

&c 

Mahalkari, Native officer over a 
mnhal or division of u tiiluka 

(Bombay) 597 

Mahar, Mlnlr, a village menial 
(Bombay, &c.) .... 598 

Mnjmun (Bombay), common land of 
a shared-village . . . 583 

**Mdl,” the revenue and cesses 
together. See .... 174 
Malabar, tenures .... 649 

, Local Revenue, division of 656 

Mulba building materials, &c. ; also 
the expenses in the village 
chargeable to common purse 
Malgnzar, one who pays the M mal ” ■ 
or land-revenue, in Central Pro- 
vinces the revenue- farmer, who 
became proprietor at settlement 428 

Mdlguzdri tenure in Ccutrul Pro- 
vinces 428 

Malik, Ambar, his settlement . . 549 

Malik, owner or proprietor . • 

Malikdna, a cash or grain allowance 
in acknowledgment of proprie- 
tary right, sometimes u rent. ” 

See . . 171*205 

Mdlikdna in Bihar. See note . 229 
— an ex-proprietary allow- 

ance — allowance to proprietors 
who will not engage for revenue 
(Upper India, Ac.) . . 329 


Pagh 

Mdliki tenuro (Bombay) , . 587 

Malik -qabzn, an inferior proprietor 
— an owner of liis holding without 
share in the common (Panjab) . 424 

Maqbuza (Central Provinces) 417 

Mdmlatdar, native revenue officer 
over a taluka (Bombay) . . 697 

Mnnbhmn Settlement • . . 208 

Mandal (Assam nud Bengal), villago 

headman 241 

Mdnjhi, a headman (Sontal). 

Mdiijhiiuan, the land held by him 

in virtue of office . . . 241 

Manjhi-has lands (Chutiya Nagpur). 

See 235 

Manki. See ..... 234 
Man pan, dignity or precedence at- 
tached to certain offices . . 433 

Manyam (Madras), inara q. v. • 

Marla, a twentieth part of a kanal 
(land measure) . . . 

Manv at (Oudh). See . . . 391 

Mauriisf, 44 hereditary ” . . 

Man nisi Kaslitkdr, a cultivator with 
rights of occupancy (Northern 

India) 

Maurusi liar i pan (Sindh). See . 596 

Mauza, the group of land called a 
44 village. ” See .... 297 
Mauza, a section of a district 

(Assam) 737 

Mauzadar, a revenue collector, &c., 
in Assam. See .... 737 
“ Mauza war ” (of a Survey) con- 
ducted on tlio basis of division 
into mauzas or villages . . 297 

Mazquri, dependent or subordinate 
holdings or taluqs in Bengal 225 
Mazqurat (Bengal), certain allow- 
ances to the zemindar . . 177 

Mend, a ridge of earth round a field 
for boundary, &c„ &<r. . . 283 

Merwara, notice of 513 

Mctkari (A kola — Bcrar), a kind of 
land tenure by grant. See . . 633 

Mcwa*i, a tenuro in Bombay 

(Guzarat) 537 

Milita (Jbansi), a headman of a 

village 362 

Mllan-i-khasra. See . . . 474 

Mirds — Mirasdar (Bombay, &c.) the 
hereditary right in land, the land- 
holder 576 

Mirasi tenure. See . . , 676 

rights (Madras). See . 47*8,662 

Mirzapur, South, note on . . 506 
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Misl, a group or company for fight- 
ing purposes among tho Sikhs, 
not a true clan. See . . . 419 

Misl, the whole of the papers, filed 
or bound together, relating to a 
settlement, or a case iu Court, &c. 488 
Mojamdar (C. P.) See . . 433 

Mdtdsthal (Bombay) . . . 558 

Moncgar (Madras), village head- 
man. Note .... 676 
Mootah. See Mntthd. 

Alu’afi, " pardoned, ” a grant of 
land revenue-free, or a grant of 
the remission of tho revenue on 
a man’s own land. See . . 418 

Mu’afidar, the holder of such a 

grant 

Mughal revenue system . . 81 

]\1 ukasadar — Mu’afidar (Central 

Provinces) 445 

Mukta = nban, q. v. 

Mulgaini, a hereditary tenant 
(Kanara). See .... 605 
Multan, certain special tenures of . 417 

Munsarim, a native officer of survey, 

&«. Sudr-munsarim, a chief of 
such ofliccrs .... 282 

Mucpiddam, a headman or head pro- 
prietor, head cultivator 

s — (Central Provinces). 

See 485 

Muqarrari, a lease at a fixed rent . 225 
Mushakhsidar. See. . . . 376 

Muttha, a parcel of land — an artifi- 
cially created estate or revenuo 
paying unit erected iu Madras. 

See 654 

Myo-oke, Tsitkeh or Woondouk, 

Extra Assistant Commissioner 
(Burma) 719 

N 

Nad (Coorg), a group of villages . 757 

Nagd Hills 743 

Naib, a "Deputy,” as Naib Tuh- 
sildar, Naib Qanaungo. (In 
Sontal see ) . . . 241 

Nnirs, originally the dominant race 
in Malabar, who furnished the 
landlord class. See . . . 649 

Nakra, revenue-free land (Bombay) 591 
Nankar, (lit. "to get one’s bread”) 
lands allowed revenue-free 179 

Narwa, a share of revenue burden, 582 
Narwadiiri village. See . 582 


Pag* 

Natamkdr, headman of a village 
(Madras, Tamil) Note . . 676 

Naudbtid— (C h i ttago n g) and 
Noabad. See .... 193 
Nayabad (tlio same). 

Nuzarana, a present — tribute — fee 
on succession 525, 534 

Nij-jot (Bengal), sir land of the 
zamindar. See " Sir ” . . 179 

Nfm-lmwala, a kind of lease 
(Bengal). See “Ilawala” 

Nisf Khiraj tenures (Assam) . . 732 

Nizamat, the military and cri- 
minal administration . . , 161 


O 


Orissa, settlement of 

Oudli, constitution of, as a province 

taluqdari settlement of 

(general sketch) 

, waste lands in 

, tenures of . 

Oudh Settlement . 


196 

10 

145 

288 

384 

282 


P 


Pacbotra (Pan jab), baq-lambardarf, q . v. 
Pahau, village priest. See . , 236 

Ptthani-Khurd, or Pahani-Sur, an- 
nual revenue statement (Berar) . 619 
Pai or pac, a non-resident tenant . 
Palogara (Polygar), a chieftain 

who became a settlement holder * 
or proprietor under the perma- 
nent settlement in parts of 

Madras 660 

Paleiyam (Madras), the estate of a 
palegara or polygur . . . 654 

Panayain (Malabar, &c.), a sort of 

lease 665 

Pan ch, properly a group of village 
elders, sometimes applied to a 
single headman .... 65 

Pandhya, the patwari or village 
accountant (Central Provinces, 
Bombay, &c.) .... 

Pam-bbara (Chutfya Nagpur). See 

note 236 

Panjab, the province of five 
(Panj) rivers or waters (ab). See 
English Index. 

Panniya, a royal farm under native 
administration (Coorg) . . 762* 

Paramboka, waste land broken up 
for cultivation (Madras) . . 678 
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Fargana, a division of a district for 
revenue purposes under the 
Mughal empire still locnlly 
known and referred to in North- 
ern India and elsewhere . 461 

, formed often out of old 

Hindu kingdom . . . 78 

Fargana Officers (Bengal) . . 248 

Parganait (Sontal). See . . 241 

Parha. See 234 

Parlt, waste or fallow or uncul- 
tivated (Berar and Central 

India) 

Purpattagar, tlio native official or 
hendinun of a Nad (Coorg) . 757 
Parsatlu. See .... 231 

Pasauin, charitable grant of land 
(Bombay). See .... 591 
Patasthal (Bombay) . . . 558 


Patel, a village headman (Bombay, 
Central India.) See . . .431 

Patfl- Patel, q. v. 

Patelgi, the office — the “ patclsldp.” 

See Patel. 

Patel (Central Provinces) . .432 

• (Berar) .... 638 

— • (Bombay) .... 598 
Patels in Coorg. See . . .760 

Patta (puttah or pottah), a lease in 
writing . . , 

, raiyat’s Iqasc in Assam. See. 738 

Patta, raiyat’s 'title deed* in 
Madras .... 662 

“ Pat ta eases ” in Assam . . .740 

Pattaui. See Patni. 

Patti, a local sub-division of a village 
or mauza, dependent on some 
scheme of ancestral sharing . 368 
Pati, Patidar, Ac., same as Patti,&c. 
q. v. (Bombay). 

Patti (K uiriaou — North-AVcst ern 

Provinces), a sub-division of a 
pnrgana .... 513 

Patti-bat, See .... 282 
Pattidan, a form of /illagc in 
which the lands are separate . 353 
Pattfdari village described . . 368-9 

Patni or pattani (putnoc). See . 227 
Patomknr (Knnani), a cultivator . 657 
Patwari, village accountant ( Bengal) 249 
(North- Western Provinces) 47 1 


(Panjab) . . . 477 

— (Oudh) . . . .475 

■ (Central Provinces) . .479 

• (Kumaon) . . .514 

Patwari’s “ papers” . . . 472 


Page 

Patwari (Kulkami) (Berar), Ids ac- 
count papers .... 636 
Pautia-bahi (Berar), raiyat’s receipt 

book 637 

Peslikash, tribute or offering ; tho 
revenue paid by a zamindar 
(Madras) ..... 

Petal (Bombay), a local sub-division 
of a taluka .... 697 
Peta bbag (Bombay), a “patti” or 
minor share in a joint village . 683 

PhaUwani, a register of shares in 
land holdings (Bombay) . • 653 

Pliulkar, protits from wild fruits, 

Ac., an item of the sirvai . 174 
Pliuringati, a class of land in Assam. 

See 737 

Pliera-patrak, the patwari’s state- 
ment of cultivation crops after 
his tour (Berar) . . . 637 

Plicsal-patrak, one of the settlement 
records (Berar) .... 619 
Phor-patrak, one of the settlement 
reeoids (Berar) .... 619 
Polygar. See Piilcgara. 

Pol lam. See Palciyam. 

Poramboka. See Paramboka. 

Pradhau, a headman (Kumaon) . 513 
l’raja (Western Dwars), a tenant 

paying produce rent . . „ . 243 

Praindnik (Sontal). See . . 240 


Q 

Qimungo (Bengal) • . . . 249 

. “Sadr. Q.” “Registrar 

Q.,” Ac.) North-Western Provinces 467 

. (Oudh) . . . 470 

. (Punjab) . . . 469 

“ Qunun panjam” — “ Q. haftam. ” 

See v 262 

Qaum, a caste or tribe. See “ Gol. ” 

Note . * . . . 396 

Qila’ (Orissa). See .... 231 

R 

Uab, a method of cultivation in 
Bombay. See .... 73 

Rubi’ (called Hdri in Panj&h), the 
spring harvest, crops, Ac. (In 
North India wheat, barley and 
grain chiefly.) Sown in autumn 
and reaped in the beginning of the 
following hot season . • 
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Rniyat, properly ra’iynt, a cultivator 
(See note ) .... Ill 

Raiyutwari, system of revenue 
management in which each raiyat 
or field-owner is dealt with ns 
an individual (general settlement) 129 

settlement (detailed). 

Bombay 551 

system (Madras) . 612 

— — ■ — - , adoption of, in 

Berars 610 

Raiyat i tenure in Madras . . 660 

in Assam . . 734 

Raj, a grouping of land in Cachdr. 

See 751 

Raj-lias, lands in Cliutya Nagpur. 

See 235 

Rajput organization ... 78 

system in Ajmer . . 525 

Rajputs, effect of their settlement 
as an entire people ... 51 

Rajputs, effect of their coming, 
when they only occupied the 
sovereignty, but did not settle 
as a people . . . 51-2, 524 

Rahh, a tract of waste land reserved 
for fuel, grass, &c. (Panjab) . 287 
Ramna (Bertir), land set apart to 
produce grass .... 637 
Rawaj-\g’ain, a record of local and 
tribal enstoms : now separately 
compiled in the Punjab; used 
formerly to be included in the 
wdjib ul-Yirz .... 
RazMidmali, a “ letter of being satis- 
fied — ” compromise in a civil case 
— a notice of agreeing to relin- 
quish or take up land (raiyutwari 

systtfhs) 

(Bcrnr), procedure. See, 639 

Koznamcha, a diary . . . 473 

Ruba,’ “ fourth.? See Akbai^s set- 
tlement . . . .173 

Uubakdr-i-dklur, one of the settle- 
ment records (Upper India). See . 313 
Rupit, rice land (Assam) . . 737 


S 

Sadr, (Sudder) the chief or prin- 
cipal ; head-quarters. See , . 498 

Sdgu, ordinary tenure of roiyats in 

Coorg 760 

S&Iaba, land flooded by river. 


Pagb 

S£fr, certain dues or taxos other 
than land revenue. See . . 174-5 

— , modern taxes of zamindar 

(note) 176 

Salamia (Bombay). See . . 592 

Sambalpur (Central Provinces), 
curious tenure of Gnontiya . . 437 

Sanad, a document or grant . 

Sanja (Scnju), the ordinary raiyat* 
wari village as opposed to the 
bliagdiirf or shared village (Bom- 
bay) 687 

Sankalp, a religious gift or endow- 
ment (Hindu) .... 
Sardar, a chief iin Sontalid). See . 241 
Sarinjain, a service grant (Bombay) 691 
Sarnu (Chutiya Nagpur), a sacred 
grove ..... 236 
Sayer. See Sai'r. 

Sazdwal, a Government Manager of 
an estate .... 164-508 

“Shnjra,” a map which accom- 
panies the khasra. See . . 295 

Slnijra-insal), a pedigree table, or 
genealogical tree (Panjab) . . 342 

Shamilat, common land . . 

Shainilat deb, common land of the 
village. See “ Village, ” “ Joint- 
village, ” Ac. 

Shanboguu (Shanabhog), a village 
accountant (Kanara) . . 657 

Shikim' (Bengal), a tenure inside a 

tenure 

Sliist (Kanara), the Government 
revenue assessment . . , 656 

Slirotriyum (Madras). See . . 668 

Sialiu, daily cash book formerly 
kept by pat war is . . . 472 

Sih-haddi, a conspicuous boundary- 
pillar to indicate junction of 
three or more boundary linos. See 281 
Sikli conquests, notice of . . 84 

Revenue Collectors (Punjab), 

noh 304, note .... 225 
Sikka, a die or stamp. Sikka Rupees 
(Sicca). See note . . . 185 

Simla, Hill States, noto on . .415 

Sindh, settlement of 572 

— land tenures in . . . 594 

Singlibhum settlement . . . 208 

Sipurd-dar (North-Western Pro- 
vinces), village headman or mana- 
ger (South Mirzapur) . . 606 

“ Sir,” a man’s own particular hold- 
ing of village land. See explana- 
tion, Ac 65 
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Sfp land, proprietor ousted retains 
tcnaut right to. See . . . 382 

Sirtlidn (Kurmaon) a tenant. See . 513 
Sitkeli (Burma). See Myo-oke 
Siwaf, extra items of tax charged 
over and above the land-revenue . 173 
Sivahotra, land the produce of 
which is devoted to the worship 

of Siva 241 

Siyana, a headman in Kuinaon. See 512 
Sontal Parganas Settlement . . 209 

Subahdar, the governor of a pro- 
vince; also a native officer in a 
regiment, also head of a taluq 

(Coorg) 

Sundarbans, settlement of . .394 

Suti tenure. See .... 589 
Swdyatanrmn, tenure of dominant 
family (Chingloput). See . . 646-7 

Sylhet, history of . . . .743 


T 

Tahsil, a revenue sub-division un- 
der British Government of a 

district 

Tahsilddr, Native Revenue Collector 
of a tahsil, or division of a dis- 
trict (in Upper India especially). 

. (Bengal), a collector on 

a particular estate, &c., not a 
revenue oflicinl as clsewliero • 

— (Madras) • . . 675 

(North-Western Provinces, 

Panjab, Oudh). See . . . 467 

Tahutdari, a kind of taluqdari 
(Central Provinces) 443 

Takam, a kind of grant in Central 

Provinces 445 

Tatttf, paid village accountant when 
the hereditary “ Kulkarni ” does 
not act (Bombny) . . . 598 

Talukn, a sub-division of a district 
(Bombay), (Berar), (Madras), &c. 597 
Taluq grants in Bengal . . 222 

Taluqdar (holder of a taluq) depend- 
ent and independent (Bengal) . 171 

Taluqdari tenure in North-Western 

Provinces 373 

—in Oudh . . 381 

— in Panjab . . 422 

— in Ajmer . . 533 

in Central Pro- 
vinces 442 

Taluqdnrs (Bombny) of Ahmcdabad. 588 


Page 

Tamil Country, the village system 

of 646 

Tangdrahi, a tnx on wood cutting . 50 

Tankhd, a fixed lump sum of re- 
venue (Maratha). See . . 525 

Tanki. See note . . . .681 

Tapps. See note .... 261 
Taraf, a major division of village 
lands. (Upper India) . . 368 

Tarai, the jungly district at the 
fort of the outer hills — a district 
in tho North-Western Provinces. 516 
Tamm (Madras). See . . 668 

Tarf-tarfdar (in Chittagong). See 242 
Tarwdd, a joint family group of 
land owners (Malabar) . . 651 

Tnsliklus, farm of revenue to the 
person who bids highest (native 
systems). See note . . . 304 

Taufi'r (Bengal), excess lands not 
properly included in settlement . 189 

“ Tan j ill ” Department (Bengal), 
office where revenue payments 
and balances are recorded. See . 256 
Tclugu Country, tlio village system 
of ..... 651 

u Tlidkbast,” a map of boundaries 
and proceedings showing how 
they are determined. See . . 281 

Tliaua, a police station. The tbqna 
is superior to the “chauki” or 
petty police post. 

Tliani, a resident cultivator or 
tenant. 

Thardo, assessment of Government < 
revenue (Kanara) • . . 681 

Tlihat, thhatwan, right in land in 

Kuinaon 512 

Tluka, a lease or contract ; thikadSr, 
(commonly thekeddr), a contrac- 
tor. 

Thok, a division of a village (North- 
Western Provinces) \ . . 368 

Thokdar= Siyana, q. v. 

Thoogyee (Burma), his duties . 720 
Tbula (Punjab), a smaller sub- 
division of the patti (q. v.) . 397 

Tip = Kankut, q. v. 

Toungya (Burma), cultivation by 
forest cleaving . . . 102 

Toungya cultivation by clearing 
forest ; (Burma), nature of 

right. 704 

Toungya, fixed system of, in part of 

Burma 70 

Tre-lmddi. See Sili-liaddi. 
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U 

Ubarf, a kind of grant in Central 
Provinces ..... 444 
Uinbali (Coorg), lands at a favor- 
able revenue rate . . • 760 

Upri, a tenant (Bombay) . . 576 

Utrauld, kingdom of, described . 50 

V 

Vachdnia. See note . . . 591 

Vara, metayer tenancy (Coorg) . 760 

Varga, a farm or holding (Coorg); 

(warg) . . . . 757 

Varhi or Verba (Panjab), a plot of 
land for cultivating or grazing 
held “in turn” by tho village 
land -holders. See . . . 397 

Vatan - Watan, q. v. 

Verum pnttam or tenancy at will 
(Madras, West Coast) . . G65 

Vesh = Waibli f q. v. 

/ 

w 

Wahiwatdar, manager of tnluqdari 

estates (Bombay) . . • 688 

Waish (Ilazira and Frontier), the 
periodical re-distribution of tii- 
b.il landholdings (Compare Varhi). 

See 397 

Wajib-ul-’nrz, the village adminis- 
tiation paper, one of the settle- 
ment records (in Upper India). 

See 343 

Waram (Coorg) or Vara, q. v. 

Wnrg, properly an account showing 
revemy duo on a holding, then 
the holding itself ( W cst Coast, 
Madras) ..... 656 

^Jdsil bakf, the patwari’s rent ac- 
count m 

Wasul-bdki, on^f the settlement 
records (Berar) . • . . .619 

“ Watan, ” lands and perquisites 
held in virtue of ofhee (Central 
Provinces) .... 433 

Watan (Berm) .... 628 
Watan (Bombay). See . . 661-577 

Watan lands, feeling of attach- 
ment to. See note * . • 629 


Pa ob 

Watandar, a village or other office 
or even a menial’s or artizan’s 
post to which is attached a watan 
or perquisite in Court, &c. (Bom- 
bay, Central Provinces, Berar.) 

Wdyada. See note . . . 681 

Wirdsat, a proprietor's inherited 
land. See .... 371 
835“ All tho terms, Wirdsat (Wd- 
risi used in parts of the Panjab), 

“ Miras,” Wirsa, implying inheri- 
tance, right by inhci itanco, &c. # 
are derivatives fiom tho Arubic 
“ Waris,” an In ir 

Wun, district shifting cultivation. 

Sep note 639 

Vesli-Waish, q. v. 

Y 

Yd (Burma). See Toung-ya. 

Z 

Zuikldr (Panjab). See . . . 484 

Zainiudai, teim defined ( note ) . Ill 

(Bengal), giowth of . 112 

, Bi itisli dealings with tho 169 

, oiigiually not a landlord 

{Note) 177 

— — — . Form of appointment . 219 

, liis position as ascertained 

in 1787 219 

could not nliunuto his 

land 221 

Znniinddri (Bengal), tho tract of 
countiy under a zamindar . . 1G8 

system sketched . .110 

■ -settlement. See (Bengal 

system) “ Land Revenue. ” 

Zamindnris (Central Provinces) . 441 
Ztnnimlaii tenure (Madras) • . 659 

in Sindh, term explained 695 

village (North-Western 

Provinces) See • . . 353 

- “ mushtarka ” and 

“ klidlis. ” See . . . 353 

— — village described . . 367 

Zar-i peshgf, a kind of lease. See . 228 
ZiJa, a district (zillah). 

Zira’at, cultivation. Tho patel’s 
land (Central Provinces). 
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